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ORIGINES KALENDARIZ ITALIC. 





PRELIMINARY ADDRESS. 


Tue following Work, entitled Origines Kalendariz Italice, 
is a continuation of the Fasti Catholici and Origines Kalen- 
dariz, lately published at the University Press; and yet, as 
a particular and integral branch of the argument of that 
work in general, it lays claim to the name of a distinct and 
independent production. The subject of which it treats, 
(the Calendars of ancient Italy, beginning with the Nun- 
dinal Correction of the Primitive Calendar, and ending with 
the Julian Correction of the Roman,) is eminently qualified 
not only to connect it with the general argument of the 
Origines, which it takes up and prosecutes in a manner 
peculiar to itself, but to detach it also from every thing of 
the same kind which has yet preceded it, or may hereafter 
follow it; and to render it entire and complete in itself. 


The Calendars of ancient Italy, in the most comprehensive 
sense of the name, would include the Calendars of the Greek 
colonies, planted at different times in Italy; the civil Calen- 
dars of Magna Grecia, in contradistinction to those of Grecia 
Proper, and to those of the Greek settlements in any other 
quarter. Not indeed that even the Calendars of the Greek 
colonists any where were different in general from those of 
the mother country, or that either of them at first were 
distinct from the Primitive Equable Calendar of all man- 


kind; or that the Corrections of this Primitive Calendar 
KAL. ITAL. VOL. I. b 
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among the Greeks abroad were prior in the order of time to 
those which were made at home, or different from them in 
any essential respect. On the contrary, though the history 
of such Corrections in Magna Grecia in particular, from the 
want of data at present, is confessedly one of the most 
obscure and uncertain parts of such a subject as that of 
these Origines Kalendariz, yet as far as our information 
concerning them extends, and as far as we are enabled to 
judge of them from testimony, or from any facts which are 
still upon record, there is every reason to conclude that all 
the Corrections of the Primitive solar Calendar, ever made 
by the Greeks of Italy, must have been lunar, like those of 
the mother country; must: have been made in imitation of 
those of the mother country: and must all be reducible 
under one or other of the six Types of such Lunar Cor- 
rections in general, which we know to have been peculiar to 
the Greeks?. At least this fact is certain of the Corrections 
of the Primitive Calendar among the Greeks of Sicily; of 
which we happen to know much more from testimony: and 
the fact having been ascertained of the Civil Calendar of the 
Siciliot Greeks, it is competent_to vouch for the truth of the 
same thing among their nearest neighbours, and nearest of 
kin, the Greeks of Magna Grecia. 

It is manifest, under such circumstances, that whatsoever 
Corrections of the Primitive Calendar might be discoverable 
after a time in Magna Grecia, yet when traced up to their 
origin and referred to their proper class, they would be 
excluded from the scope and comprehension of inquiries, 
restricted to the indigenous Calendars of Italy. They could 
be regarded merely as branches of the Greek stock, trans- 
planted to Italy; and not only as strange and exotic in that 
country, in comparison of those of native growth, and not 
only as later in point of date, but also as totally different 
from them in their nature and constitution. There was 
nothing in common between these Lunar Corrections of the 
Greeks of Italy and the Nundinal Corrections of the old 
Italians, except that each in their proper order of time were 
derived from the same Primitive original. 


a Fasti Catholici, i. 574. 
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This one class then of the varieties of the Civil Calendar 
which formerly existed in Italy being set aside for the pre- 
sent; no other is left to which the name of the ancient 
Italian Calendar is strictly applicable, except the Nundinal 
Calendar m general and the Roman Calendar in particular : 
and of these two the former was so much the older, so much 
the more extensively in use, that the characteristic national 
form of the Civil Calendar, proper to Italy both at first and 
for a long time afterwards, cannot be regarded as any other 
than the Nundinal. The first Nundinal Correction of ancient 
Italy was 590 years older than the city of Rome. The first 
Roman Calendar itself, (the Calendar cozeval with the Foun- 
dation,) was Nundinal. And though even that a Rome was 
soon superseded by the Correction of Numa Pompilius; yet 
even the Correction of Numa, distinct as it might be in itself 
from the Nundinal Calendar, cannot be said to have been in- 
dependent of it either in its origin or in its decursus: inso- 
much as it borrowed from it an integral and very essential 
part of its own constitution and details perpetually, the cycle 
of the Nundinal day. It is discoverable also, (and the proofs 
of the fact we trust will appear in due time,) that even at 
Rome, and even 160 years after the Nundinal Calendar 
had been superseded among the Romans by the Correction 
of Numa, it was revived for a particular use and purpose ; 
in subserviency too to which, without dispossessing the Cor- 
rection of Numa of its place in the Calendar, it was retained 
im conjunction with it. 


The Roman Calendar in due course of time must include 
also the Julian Correction; as first and properly intended for 
the use of the Romans, and as first introduced and established 
at Rome. The Julian Calendar itself in the first instance 
was just as much in its proper order of time the proper Civil 
Calendar of ancient Rome, as the Correction of Numa Pom- 
pilus, or the Decemviral Calendar, or the Irregular form of 
the Decemviral: yet the Julian Correction was not more in- 
dependent of the old Nundinal Calendar than the Correction 
of Numa, so long before the Julian. The same Nundinal 
cycle ran through both; and through both as derived origi- 
nally from the ancient Nundinal Calendar. The proper 
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Italic Calendar therefore, as any thing different from the 
Primitive (the original Civil Calendar of all mankind), is 
after all the Nundinal; i.e. it is that modification of the 
nature and details of this Primitive Calendar, in contradis- 
tinction to any thing else of the same kind in general, which 
was made in conformity to the principles and assumptions of 
the Nundinal Calendar in particular. That such Corrections 
of the Primitive Calendar and on such principles were actu- 
ally made in Italy; and that the Civil Calendar of ancient 
Italy, not in particular instances merely, but almost every 
where in that country and amongst almost all its inhabitants, 
was actually that which we mean by the name of the Nun- 
dinal, cannot be denied. It is equally true to say that such 
Corrections of the Primitive and preexisting calendar were 
made in Italy, and that, for any thing which is known or dis- 
coverable to the contrary at present, no such corrections 
and on any such principles were made any where else. 
These Nundinal Corrections of ancient Italy, as we have 
already observed, are consequently a class of Corrections of 
this Primitive and original Calendar which is swi generis; and 
well qualified both to continue the general argument of such 
an inquiry as that of the Origmes Kalendariz, and yet to 
constitute the subject of a distinct and independent work. 


The Propositions laid down in the former part of the pre- 
sent Work, with a view to their future proof and confirma- 
tion, summarily and briefly stated, were the following: i. 
That the Primitive Civil Calendar was never any thing dis- 
tinct from the Equable solar year of 365 days and nights. 
ii. That this Primitive Equable year was never any thing 
different from the Equable solar year represented and ex- 
hibited in the Fasti Temporis Catholici perpetually. ii. That 
the Civil Calendar, any where in existence at present, either 
is still the same with this Primitive Calendar, or was origi- 
nally derived from it, and is still capable of being traced 
back to it and resolved into it again >. 

With regard to the verification of each of these Proposi- 
tions, and in particular to that of the third; it is far from 
improbable, much less impossible, that actual proofs of the 


» Fasti Catholici, i. 544. 
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fact asserted in that proposition (proofs which would con- 
nect the Calendar of the beginning by sensible evidence with 
that of the present day) may even now be discoverable in 
some part of the world or other. The Primitive Calendar 
was still in existence in Armenia as late as A.D. 1710; and very 
probably has not yet disappeared entirely from that country : 
and there is good reason to think that, were proper inquiries 
after it to be set on foot in India and in Spanish America, it 
might still be met with in those quarters, unmodified and un- 
changed in any respect but what might easily be explained 
and accounted for as simply the effect of time and accidental 
circumstances. 

It was however considered best to derive the proper proot 
of these Propositions in the first instance, and as an example 
and specimen of such proofs and confirmations in general, 
from the ancient Egyptian Calendar ; not only because of the 
intimate connection of that Calendar in particular with all 
those questions, relative to the Antiquities, the History, and 
the Chronology of Egypt, which have long been engaging the 
attention of the learned and curious, but also because as one 
member of a numerous family, all of the same extraction, and 
stamped with the same features as itself, it was the most per- 
fect and unexceptionable of its proper class: it was the most 
genuine likeness of the original: and it admitted of being 
traced in conjunction with it, yet without any sensible dif- 
ference from it, for the longest time. Accordingly the 
Primitive Calendar and this Egyptian type and exemplar of 
the Primitive were traced together in our former Work, and 
compared with each other, and found to be still the same, 
from as early a point of time as B.C. 1847 down to as low 
an one as A. D. 882 at least©: and if this ancient and primi- 
tive Egyptian Calendar may be considered mutatis mutandis 
the same with the Alexandrine, which was directly and with- 
out any intermediate link derived from it, then it may be 
assumed to have been perpetuated down to our time itself 
through this Alexandrine Correction, simply in the form and 
under the name of the Coptic Calendar of the present 
day 4. 


¢ Fasti Catholici, Dissertations xii. xili. xiv. xv. XVI. Xvil. Xvill. d Thbid. 
Dissertation xix. vol. iv. 461-592, 
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In the natural order of such a subject as that of an in- 
quiry into the history of the Civil Calendar from first to last, 
the simple Equable Calendar as both the original form of 
that Calendar every where, and also for a long time the only 
form of it any where, must put in a claim to priority of con- 
sideration. And, for the same or a similar reason, an Uni- 
versal History of the Civil Calendar which began with the 
simple Equable Calendar would be bound to end with the 
Julian ; for it is scarcely less agreeable to the matter of fact 
at present to say that there is now no form of the Civil 
Calendar, actually in existence any where, but the Julian, as 
that formerly and for a long time after the beginning of 
things there was none but the Equable. On this principle, 
it might have appeared a@ priori the most natural course of 
proceeding to reserve the Julian Calendar for the last; and 
that inquiries projected on such a scale and carried to such 
an extent as those which seemed to be contemplated in our 
Origines, after having treated of every discoverable modifi- 
eation of the Primitive Equable Calendar besides, would 
have been most properly concluded and brought to a point 
by the history of the Julian Correction—which the event 
has proved to have been destined to supersede the rest, and 
to assimilate all of them to itself. 


It has not been thought adviseable to adopt this course ; 
and chiefly for the following reasons. First, Because the 
number of Calendars, each of them derived from the Primi- 
tive, and each of them different from the Julian as well as 
from one another, was much too considerable to justify any 
reasonable expectation beforehand that each could possibly 
be treated of in its turn, and with the same minuteness and 
circumstantiality, by the same individual. Secondly, Because, 
if discrimination and selection and preference in a case like 
this, and for such a reason as this, were not only allowable 
but absolutely necessary; it was clearly the author’s duty to 
take those parts of his subject first in the order of the inve- 
stigation which were most important to the Argument of 
the inquiry, and were likely to contribute most to the proof 
of the great and momentous truths which it proposed to 
establish : in which respect no Calendar could claim prece- 
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dence of the Julian. Thirdly, Because it was also his duty 
to give those parts of a common subject, ceteris paribus, the 
preference which were best adapted in their own nature to 
the course of study ordinarily pursued in the University of 
Oxford, or in any similar institution ; and were most likely 
to engage and interest the attention of students there, as 
well as to assist and direct their studies. Intrinsically in- 
deed, and as each is judged of by its own merits, no subse- 
quent part of these inquiries can be considered more import- 
ant, or more indispensable to the common end and effect of 
the whole, than the first; which lays open and explains the 
true theory and relations of time, both natural and civil, in 
a manner conformable to the first principles and reason of 
things, as well as to their actual constitution and actual 
course : nor could we expect to do more in any continuation 
of the inquiries thus begun than build on the foundation 
previously laid; and supply by actual instances and examples 
derived from the matter of fact the particular proofs of what 
was generally asserted and laid down before. But the prac- 
tical subserviency of abstract disquisitions to the wants of a 
place of education in particular ; the bearmg of proofs and 
illustrations, derivable from any of the calendars of antiquity 
except the classical, on the studies of this University; and in 
particular the degree of interest which they are likely to 
excite in the young men of this place, at first sight may not 
appear, and may even be very questionable. But the state 
of the case is changed, and the inquiry assumes a totally 
different aspect, as soon as it is understood that the subject 
of investigation is the Calendar of aucient Greece or of an- 
cient Rome. The classical associations of an old and learned 
University cannot be uninterested and unconcerned in such 
a subject as that. It is easy to see that to do justice to it 
must involve a searching and eritical inquiry into the whole 
of Hellenic or Italian antiquity; the object of which, if 
directed exclusively to this one effect of recovering the 
actual Civil Calendar of ancient Greece, or ancient Rome, 
from the obscurity in which it is at present involved, and 
of rendering it available for its proper use and purpose in 
illustrating and clearing up the history of either from the 
earliest to the latest times, is not the gratification of a spe- 
culative curiosity, but a substantial and practical benefit 
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Such an inquiry, if it succeeded in its undertaking, must be 
well calculated to fall in with and promote the proper stu- 
dies and pursuits of this place. Fourthly and lastly, It 
should not be forgotten that while the Julian Correction was 
directly connected with the Nundinal Calendar through the 
Cycle of the Nundinal day, and with the Correction of Numa 
through the Cycle of Kalends or the first of January in the 
Roman Calendar perpetually ; each of these in its proper 
order of time was directly connected with the Primitive 
Calendar. The first Nundinal day in the old Nundinal Ca- 
lendar was taken directly from that Calendar; and the first 
Kalends of January im the Roman Calendar were taken 
directly from it also. It is evident therefore that the history 
of the Corrections of the Primitive Calendar, in this parti- 
cular channel at least, first of the older Nundinal Calendar 
of ancient Italy in general and next of the Roman Calendar 
in particular, must lead up to that of the Julian Correction, 
as the sum and substance of every thing of the same kind 
before it ; and could never be complete without including it. 
And though the Correction of Numa was comparatively late 
in the chronological order of such corrections in general, the 
Nundinal was of the highest antiquity ; and excepting the 
Julian Corrections among the Egyptians, and the Lunar 
Correction prescribed for the use of the Israelites im par- 
ticular, we know of none which could dispute the palm with 
it in that respect. No correction then of the Primitive Ca- 
lendar could have a better right to precedence in the general 
history of such corrections than the Nundinal; yet even 
that could not be investigated through all its dependencies 
and all its connections and relations, without including the 
Julian Calendar also. 


These reasons may perhaps suffice to justify the selection 
of the subjects proposed for discussion in the second Part of 
these Origines Kalendarice. With regard to the method ob- 
served in the discussion, at first sight it may not appear to 
be the most agreeable to the title of the Work, or the most 
likely to be suggested by the tenor of the preceding obser- 
vations. This Part begins, and for a time continues to pro- 
ceed, as though it were confined to the history of the Roman 
Calendar; and had nothing to do with any mode or form of 
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the civil reckoning of time in ancient Italy but that which 
actually existed at Rome. But on so obscure a subject of 
investigation as that of the nature and constitution of the 
old Italic Calendar, and with so little apparently in the 
shape of direct information ab extra to assist and guide our 
inquiries, the most obvious course was to institute the imve- 
stigation backwards ; i.e. from what happened to be better 
known of the same kind of Calendar in general, because of 
later date, up to what was older, and necessarily more ob- 
secure. For example, the Calendar of Romulus was one of the 
same kind as the ancient Nundinal Calendar in general; only 
it was the youngest of its proper family : and of the Calendar 
of Romulus, in its proper order of time, something is known 
from testimony, the use of which is not limited to his Calen- 
dar, but serves to connect even that with an older one of the 
same kind in general. And as even the Calendar of Romu- 
lus must have taken its rise at Rome in the year of the 
Foundation ; we considered it necessary to begin our inqui- 
ries, even with this ultimate object in view, with collecting 
and comparing together the statements actually on record 
concerning the date of the Foundation : not in order to pro- 
nounce dogmatically for ourselves in favour of any one of 
them to the prejudice of the rest, but to prepare the way for 
that final decision between conflicting and equally balanced 
testimonies of this kind which the Calendar might be ex- 
pected to interpose at last; and which it does in fact inter- 
pose at last. 

From this preliminary inquiry into the epoch of the Foun- 
dation, we pass to the first and oldest form of the Roman 
Calendar, the calendar of the Founder of Rome, the Calendar 
of Romulus; and that being after all only one of the varie- 
ties of the older Nundinal Calendar: of ancient Italy, when 
we enter upon the history of that we get of course upon our 
proper subject. But with respect to the prosecution of this 
subject, both according to the method lately alluded to and 
to its legitimate extent ; we have thought it sufficient in this 
first instance to connect the Nundinal Correction of Romulus 
with that one Type of the more ancient Calendar of the same 
kind from which it was itself derived. The proper oppor- 
tunity for resuming and prosecuting this branch of our 
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investigations: will be seen to be supplied at a much later 
period of the Work; when the course of the subject leads us 
to treat of the institution of the Census and of the Lustral 
Cycle ‘among {the ancient Romans: including as it did the 
revival of the old Nundinal Calendar at Rome. 


It is shewn in the proper part of the ensuing Work, that 
the Nundinal Calendar was so related to the Primitive, and 
so connected with: it, that not only must it have been origi- 
nally derived from it ; but also as used and applied perpetu- 
ally itself it must have implied the constant use and appli- 
cation of the Primitive. The relation between them was 
such that the Primitive served as the standard to which the 
Nundinal was referrible perpetually : the Primitive was the 
primary the Nundinal was the secondary form of the same 
thing. Nor was it possible, while the relations of origination 
(de facto inseparable from them) continued to hold good, and 
to be still remembered, for the latter to be regarded or 
treated as independent of the former. And that being the 
ease, it is evident that for the purpose of our General Argu- 
ment, and for the verification of those Propositions which we 
began with stating, no Correction could be more important 
or more to the point than the Nundinal. Under such cir- 
cumstances, every distinct Type of the Nundinal Calendar, 
which our researches might bring to light, would be a dis- 
tinct and independent proof of the Primitive; and not only 
as older than itself and in use before itself, but as coexistent 
with itself, and as still in use along with itself, ever after. 

Now the Types which are actually discoverable are FIVE 
in number; extending over an interval of 480 years: from 
B. C. 13840 the date of the first to B. C. 860 that of the last. 
And they are so connected together by an identity of rela- 
tion to one and the same original, by an intercommunion as 
well as an individuality of their proper characters, both Nun- 
dinal Hebdomadal and Lunar, that none of the later could 
have been matter of fact in its proper order of time without 
necessarily implying that the one immediately prior to it 
must have been so too. And it is in reality this connection 
of a later with an earlier Type of the kind in a common suc- 
cession of such Types, which makes the method of the Reditus 
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retro, to which we are otherwise reduced by the circum- 
stances of the case, not merely the readiest and most feasible, 
but the safest and surest, mode of conducting these investi- 
gations in order to arrive at the truth at last. For example, 
we know more ad evtra of the fifth Type than of the fourth ; 
and yet the discovery of the fifth is an infallible clue to that 
of the fourth. In hke manner each lower and later Type 
helps us on to an higher and earlier one; until at last we 
come to the epoch or head of the entire succession : deter- 
minable too, in its proper order of time, both in itself and in 
its relation to the rest, by characters of its own. 


It is a necessary inference from such facts as these that, 
whosoever were the authors of these different Nundinal Cor- 
rections, they must all have been equally familiar with the 
Primitive Calendar ; they must all have been in possession of 
that Calendar, and all have been accustomed to the use of 
that Calendar, before they adopted the Nundinal: and what 
is more, none of them could have laid it aside altogether, or 
ceased to retain it in any sense, even after they adopted the 
Nundinal. Numa Pompilius was a Sabine; and both in his 
time and long before his time the Sabines his countrymen 
had their proper Nundinal Type: and yet Numa Pompilius’ 
own Correction was not taken from this Nundinal Type of 
the Sabines but from the Primitive Calendar. It follows too 
that, if the authors of these Nundinal Corrections of ancient 
Italy were indigenous in Italy, the Primitive Calendar was 
indigenous in Italy; if they themselves came into Italy from 
any other quarter they brought the Primitive Calendar into 
Italy from their own country. In either case the prior 
antiquity of this Calendar itself, (altogether the same as 
that of our Fasti,) in comparison of that any of these Nun- 
dinal modifications of itself (even the oldest), follows as 
matter of course. 

But with regard to those two states of the question to 
which we have just alluded, Whether the authors of these 
Nundinal Corrections of ancient Italy were natives of Italy, 
or strangers who came into that country from abroad; no 
doubt on the strength of the Greek tradition relating to the 
Pelasgi of ancient Italy, or of the Roman concerning the 
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Aborigines, our first inclination would probably be to con- 
clude that they must have been indigenous to Italy; and in 
all probability were either the Pelasgi or the Aborigines. We 
confess however, notwithstanding either of these traditions, 
(which in themselves are not consistent, ) and notwithstanding 
the learning, the research, and the ingenuity of reasoning which 
have been expended in modern times to authenticate these 
traditions, and to find those Pelasgi or those Aborigines both 
a place and a time in ancient Italy; we are utterly incredu- 
lous ourselves respecting the actual existence of either of 
them at any time or any where in that country. On this par- 
ticular question of the first inhabitants of Italy, the result of 
all our own inquiries and all our own discoveries is to impress 
us with no conviction more strongly than this; viz. That 
before the appearance of the first Nundinal Type in ancient 
Italy that country was totally destitute of inhabitants: and 
as this first Type makes its appearance among the ancient 
Umbrians, we draw from that fact the inference that the 
ancient Umbrians must have been the first inhabitants of 
Italy. And lest we should imagine (as the Greeks of old 
might have done) that these Umbrians of Italy some time or 
other sprang up out of the soil of their own country; there 
is good reason to believe that even these Umbrians came 
from Egypt: so that in reality the first settlers im Italy, on 
this side of the epoch of the Deluge and of the second begin- 
ning of things, were a colony from Egypt; and the first idea 
of that Correction of the Primitive Calendar so peculiar to 
and so characteristic of ancient Italy, which we call the Nun- 
dinal, is to be traced to Egypt. 

But with reference to this same question of the order, the time, 
the distinctness of the several steps or stages in the consumma- 
tion of this one process of the gradual peopling of Italy ; the 
most remarkable circumstance is this: That, as it cannot be 
denied that, besides the ancient Umbrians, many other names 
and nations, little inferior in antiquity even in Italy to the 
name and nation of the Umbrians, after a time must have 
been known of there and must have been settled and living 
together there; so for each of these national denominations 
and distinctions in Italy we discover a distinct Nundinal 
Type. For instance, the second Nundinal Type is found to 
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have been peculiar to the Sabines; and there is good reason 
from testimony still in existence to believe that this Sabine 
Correction of the Primitive Calendar, on the Nundinal prin- 
ciple, was the work of one of their oldest kings and legis- 
lators, if not their very oldest king and legislator, the Sabine 
Sancus or Sangus. Now the date of this Type was B.C. 
1220. Is any one prepared to maintain that even the Sabine 
race was older in Italy than B.C. 1220? or that any proof 
to that effect is capable of being adduced at present? What 
then must be inferred from this fact, except that the proper 
date of this Sabine Type of the Nundinal Correction must 
have been as nearly as possible that of the rise of the Nomen 
Sabinum itself in Italy also ? 

The most extensive migration to Italy from any other 
quarter, and the best attested by ancient history, is that of 
the people whom the Greeks uniformly called the Tyrrhen- 
ians, and the Romans as uniformly the Etrurians ; and the 
traditionary account of the origin of this people in Italy, viz. 
that they came to Italy from Meeonia in Asia Minor, is not 
merely the only one which can be said to have been handed 
down historically in any shape, but in our opinion, (as we 
have had occasion to shew in the course of this present Work,) 
is the most consistent and probable. These Mzonians, Tyr- 
rhenians, or Etrurians no doubt brought the Primitive Calen- 
dar along with themselves to Italy; for we have proofs in 
reserve that it was actually in use in Asia Minor long before 
this migration of theirs from Asia to Italy, and long after it 
too. With respect then to any Correction of this Calendar, 
which if made by these Etrurians after their migration must 
have been made in Italy, and if made in Italy must have been 
made on the Nundinal Principle, conformably to the general 
rule of such corrections any where and at any time made in 
Italy ; we discover two Types of this kind, both peculiar to 
the Etrurians, the fourth and the fifth in the general suc- 
cession of such Types; the former, of the date of B.C. 
980, the latter, of that of B. C. 860. And this fact is de- 
monstrative that the Etrurians of Italy also had their pro- 
per distinctive and national Calendar of this kind, as much 
as the Umbrians or as the Sabines. Nor is it any objec- 
tion that even the earlier of these Etruscan Types was 
much later than the proper date of the Tyrrhenian migra- 
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tion to Italy. That fact proves only that, as they must 
have brought the Primitive Calendar with them to Italy, 
so they must have continued to use it, unchanged and un- 
modified in any respect, long after their settlement in 
Italy. It has been explained already that, wheresoever the 
Nundinal Calendar was in use, there the Primitive must have 
been in existence also. It will be seen too in the course of 
the ensuing Work that it was not every time which was com- 
petent to serve for the adoption of such a Correction of this 
Calendar as the Nundinal ; and that, if the proper opportu- 
nity for doing so had once been suffered to pass by, it would 
be long in the nature of things before it could recur again— 
in fact that, between one of these Nundinal Corrections in its 
proper order of time and the next to it, the interval could not 
be less than 120 years. We cannot enter at present into all 
the explanations which might be necessary to clear up every 
question of this kind; but it will appear, we hope, in due 
time that, even when the second of these Etrurian Types of 
the Nundinal Correction in its proper order of succession was 
attached de facto to B. C. 860 (as it was bound to be); the 
origin or epoch of the Nomen Etruscum itself in Italy was 
very significantly attached to B. C. 1220, a point of time 360 
years earlier: from which we cannot but draw the conclusion 
that, when that Type was adopted in its proper order of time, 
it was known or believed that the Nomen Etruscum was at 
least 360 years old in Italy ; and consequently that so long 
before at least must the original migration of the colony from 
Asia to Italy have taken place. 

In this manner does the ancient Nundinal Calendar reflect 
new and unexpected light on this question of the gradual 
colonization of ancient Italy ; and on that of the absolute or 
relative antiquity of the different races and communities 
which are found to be living there after a time in conjunction, 
yet independent of one another, and with a name and nation- 
ality of their own. For to complete our list of Nundinal Types, 
peculiar to Italy in general yet characteristic of distinct 
names and nations in Italy, we have still to mention only the 
third; the date of which was B.C. 1100, and.the use of which 
was characteristic of the Prisci Latini of Italy. Now, when 
we have specified the Umbrians, the Sabines, the Etrurians, 
the Prisci Latini, (including the Arcadians under Evander 
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and the Trojans under Alneas,) we have in reality enume- 
rated all who were actually distinct, and yet must have been 
settled and living together in Italy from a very early point of 
time, (much earlier than the beginning of authentic history 
any where, out of the Bible,) and through themselves and 
their colonies must have been the means of peopling its whole 
extent—those parts only excepted which were occupied by 
the Greeks. And for each of these principal and comprehen- 
sive divisions of the original settlers in Italy, there is a dis- 
tinct Nundinal Type; so that, im fact, in these different 
Types of the Nundinal Calendar of ancient Italy in general, 
we have a perfect reflection of its different national distinc- 
tions in particular; and from the relative antiquity of these 
different Nundinal Types, we may probably conceive the best 
and most correct idea of the relative antiquity of those dis- 
tinctions in this one country: and of this form of the Civil 
Calendar in general which we call the Nundinal, in contra- 
distinction to any other, it may be predicated, and with 
truth, that it goes back to the very beginning of social ex- 
istence in its own country, just as the Primitive Calendar 
{and that only) did to the beginning of society every where. 


The statements which we had occasion to make in the 
former Part of these Origines, in anticipation of any of those 
subjects or those conclusions which will be found to be dis- 
cussed and established in this second Part, (such as the Nun- 
dinal Calendar and Nundinal Cycle of earlier Italian antiquity, 
the Calendar of Romulus, the Calendar of Numa, or that of the 
Decemvyirs, the Irregular Roman Calendar or Kalendarium Va- 
gum Romanum, the Julian Correction, and the nature of the 
administration to which it was actually subjected for the first 
269 years of the Aira Juliana,) are all verified and substan- 
tiated in the course of the ensuing Work, and with a super- 
abundance rather than a deficiency of the necessary proofs. 
As to the Nundinal Calendar in particular, we have already 
said enough to shew that our former statements on that 
point instead of exceeding fell much below the truth®; and 
that in lieu of two Types of that kind, distinct from the 
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Calendar of Romulus, we ought to have affirmed the existence 
of five. 


Improbable indeed and even incredible as the assertion of 
the fact is likely to appear to many of our readers, we do 
not hesitate to say that the genuine Nundinal Cycle of 
classical antiquity, and the actual Nundinal Calendar not of 
the Romans only in the time of Romulus or of Servius Tul- 
hus, but of the Etrurians, the Latins, the Sabines, the Um- 
brians also, has been recovered in its integrity even at this 
distance of time; and is faithfully and punctually represented, 
in the Tables which we have compiled for that purpose, from 
B. C. 1340 down to A.D. 355 at least. And for the proof 
or illustration of the matter of fact in this respect perpetu- 
ally, it was a fortunate (or rather, to speak more becomingly, 
a providential) circumstance that the Roman calendar in 
particular did not long continue to belong to the old class of 
the calendars of Italy in general; but was speedily super- 
seded among the Romans themselves by a totally different 
calendar, the Lunar or Octaéteric correction of Numa Pom- 
pilius: and it was still more providential that even this pro- 
per Roman Calendar of a different kind never ceased to be 
connected with that older and more strictly Italic form of 
the calendar, through the cycle of the Nundinal day. The 
course of this cycle as it entered the Calendar of Numa (i. e. 
the proper Roman Calendar of later date) from the first, and 
continued to run through it, accompanying the cycle of Ka- 
lends, ever after, is matter of fact. It is not a subject for 
hypothesis, or probable reasonings of any kind; but simply 
of historical investigation, and of what is or is not agreeable 
to testimony throughout. Nor in the comparison of the more 
ancient Nundinal cycle of our own Tables with that of this 
Calendar of Numa does the question lie between the con- 
sistency of a series of arbitrary and positive arrangements on 
one side and that of a similar series on the other; or be- 
tween the consistency of a certain course and succession of 
things at one time and that of the same course and succes- 
sion at another: it lies entirely between the decursus and 
details of a scheme and succession of a certain kind which 
professes to be an actual one throughout, and those of an- 
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other of the very same kind which must have been so. Now 
this actual Nundinal cycle of the actual Roman Calendar 
from the time of Numa Pompilius downwards, confirmed as 
it is by testimony at every period, is still the same with the 
Nundinal cycle of the old Nundinal Calendar. Nor is it 
possible to designate a time, in the whole of the interval 
during which that proper Roman Calendar and this older 
Nundinal Calendar were proceeding parallel to each other, 
when the same day was not the same Nundinal feria in both; 
and yet that interval extends from B.C. 712 to A. D. 355 at 
least. If then the Nundinal cycle of our proper Roman Ca- 
lendar all this time was an actual fact, so must that of our 
more ancient Nundinal Calendar have been; and conse- 
quently not only from the time when it began to accompany 
that of the Roman (comparatively so late in its own decur- 
sus) but long before, and while it was yet proceeding by it- 
self: 1. e. in fact from the very first. 


Now the proper Nundinal cycle of this more ancient Nun- 
dinal Calendar being authenticated and shewn to be matter 
of fact by contemporary testimony so demonstrative as that 
of an actual cycle of the same kind, derived from it originally 
and identical with it ever after; it is very important to ob- 
serve that the proof and confirmation of the Nundinal cycle 
of the ancient Italic Calendar is that of the Hebdomadal 
Cycle of our Fasti Catholici also: not merely because the 
course and succession of Noctidiurnal time must have been 
absolutely the same in each of those cycles, and must have 
run through both perpetually exactly in the same way; but 
for another reason also, which every one will comprehend as 
soon as he is told that the Nundinal Cycle was virtually 
the same with the Hebdomadal; the Nundinal was the 
Hebdomadal merely in a different form and under a dif- 
ferent name. Our inquiries into the history of this very an- 
cient cycle bring a truly important fact to light; viz. that 
the first Nundinal Cycle was taken from the Hebdomadal of 
the time being: and that the feria prima of the first Nundi- 
nal Cycle was borrowed from the feria septima of the current 
Hebdomadal Cycle. At least, as matter of fact it is certain 
that the same Julian term, B. C. 1340, which was the feria 
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prima of the first Nundinal Cycle, was the feria septima of the 
corresponding Hebdomadal Cycle: and that it must have been 
purposely so constituted and at that time is proved by an- 
other fact which these researches bring to light; viz. that 
the feria prima of the Nundinal Cycle was possessed from 
the first of a certain religious character and estimation above 
every other in its own cycle, just as the feria septima of the 
Hebdomadal always was above every other in its proper cycle 
also. Laying these facts together we cannot hesitate to draw 
the inference from them to which they so naturally lead ; 
viz. That the seventh feria of the Hebdomadal Cycle was pur- 
posely constituted the first feria of the Nundinal, in order 
that the acknowledged character and estimation of the for- 
mer might become from the first and ever after continue to 
be the right and property of the latter. 

There was consequently no difference at first between the 
Nundinal Cycle and the Hebdomadal. The epoch or zero of 
the entire succession of the former was that of a parallel suc- 
cession of the latter. And these two successions being thus 
absolutely the same in their origin and setting out from the 
same zero or epoch of each; they could never be otherwise 
than relatively the same (i. e. more than accidentally dif- 
ferent) ever after. The same law of the constant decursus 
of Noctidiurnal time in annual (whether civil or natural), 
which determined a given Hquable or Julian date at a cer- 
tain point of time to a certain feria of the Nundinal Cycle, 
must determine it at the same point of time to a correspond- 
ing feria of the Hebdomadal. For example, in the constant 
succession of the same Nundinal Period of 120 years, (the 
nature of which is explained in the course of the ensuing 
Work,) this law determined the first day of the Equable 
year, (the first of the Equable Thoth,) to the same feria in 
the Nundinal Cycle, at the beginning of every subsequent 
Period of that kind, from which it set out at the beginning of 
the first; and to the same feria in the Hebdomadal, increased 
by wnity, from which it set out at first. The reader there- 
fore will readily comprehend that if the first of Thoth, at 
the epoch of the first of these Periods of 120 years, was the 
feria prima of the Nundinal cycle and the feria septima of 
the Hebdomadal ; at the epoch of the fourth it would still be 
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the feria prima of the Nundinal, but it would now be the 
Seria tertia of the Hebdomadal: and at the epoch of the fifth 
it would still be the feria prima of the Nundinal, but it 
would now he the feria guarta of the Hebdomadal. 

Now these were the two Etruscan Types properly so 
called, to which we have already adverted; one that of the 
date of B.C. 980, the other that of the date of B. C. 860. 
We have it on testimony that such was actually the Hebdo- 
madal character of these two Types respectively ; that of the 
former the feria tertia, that of the latter the feria quarta: a 
coincidence which, in our opinion, authenticates the Hebdo- 
madal Cycle of our Fasti at these two points of time, B. C. 
980 and B.C. 860, respectively beyond all contradiction. 
But the reader will now also readily comprehend that if the 
Hebdomadal character of the fifth Type was truly the feria 
quarta, and that of the fourth was truly the feria éertia ; that 
of the third must have been the feria secunda, that of the second 
the feria prima, and that of the first the feria septima. And 
thus, from the ascertained and historical Hebdomadal cha- 
racter of the last two of these Nundinal Types, we should be 
enabled to ascend to that of each of the other three in its 
order before them: and the Hebdomadal Cycle of our Fasti 
Catholici in general, as well as the Nundinal Cycle of our 
present Tables, would be attested, confirmed, and placed 
out of question by evidence the most infallible and conclu- 
sive at five different points of time, 120 years asunder re- 
spectively, B.C. 860, B.C. 980, B.C. 1100, B.C. 1220, and 
B.C. 1340. 

Nor is this all. Testimony is extant (and very authentic 
testimony, as we hope it will appear in due time) that the 
Kalends of January -U.C. 1108 of Varro in the actual ad- 
ministration of the calendar at Rome until then and at that 
time combined two characters; one that of the feria prima 
of the Hebdomadal Cycle, the other that of the feria prima 
of the Nundinal: i.e. the first of January A. D. 355 was 
Sunday in the Hebdomadal Cycle, and Sunday (so to say) in 
the Nundinal also. Now in the regular administration of 
such a Calendar as the Julian, and in the regular course of 
two such Noctidiurnal Cycles as the Hebdomadal and the 
Nundinal in such an Annual Cycle as the Julian year ; if this 
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coincidence had happened once under certain circumstances, 
it could not happen again under the same circumstances in 
less than 28 x 32 or 896 years. How then was this coinci- 
dence, which thus held good de facto A. D. 355, brought 
about? Certaimly not by the regular course of these two 
cycles conjointly in a regular annual cycle like the Julian, 
from the epoch of the Julian Correction merely, which at 
that time was not more than 399 years old; and besides for 
more than half of its duration up to that time had itself 
been irregularly administered. It was brought about by 
nothing but the actual course of Noctidiurnal time, measured 
perpetually by two such cycles as the Hebdomadal and the 
Nundinal, from the same epoch or origin of each, in the 
actual course and succession of Annual time, similarly mea- 
sured by two such cycles as the Nundinal year and the 
Roman year, whether regular or irregalar, Julian or not 
Julian, first from B.C. 1340 to B.C. 712, and then from 
B.C. 712 to A. D. 355. Under which circumstances, in 
order to bring about this coincidence at last, it must be as 
certain that the same Julian term, July 19 B. C. 1340, must 
have been the feria septima of one of these cycles and the 
feria prima of the other, as that the same, January 1 A. D. 
355, must have been the feria prima of each. 


It is an obvious inference from these premises not only 
that the Hebdomadal Cycle must have been an older cycle 
of its proper kind than the Nundinal, but also that, whoso- 
ever were the authors of the Nundinal Cycle, they must 
have been previously acquainted with the Hebdomadal, and 
previously accustomed to the use of the Hebdomadal. If 
then they were indigenous to Italy, the Hebdomadal Cycle 
was indigenous in Italy, and older even in Italy itself than 
the Nundinal. If they were not indigenous to Italy they 
brought this cycle with them to Italy. If therefore those 
authors and originators of the Nundinal reckoning of Noc- 
tidiurnal time were the Umbrians, and the Umbrians came 
from Egypt; in Egypt at least the Hebdomadal Cycle must 
have been as old as B. C. 1340: and no doubt much older 
too. 
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The tenor of these observations naturally leads us to say 
further that there are many other exceedingly curious and 
interesting discoveries which were first made in the former 
part of this Work, and yet will be found to be substantiated 
and illustrated by fresh evidence in the course of this second 
part. For example, with respect to a very obscure subject, 
the history of which hitherto has been little understood, the 
ancient cycle of solar and lunar eclipses commonly called 
the Saros ; we had occasion in the former part to inquire into 
itf; and we saw good reason to conclude that the first persons 
to discover that cycle, and the first to delineate the scheme 
of such a cycle in each of its parts, the solar and the 
lunar alike, must have been the ancient Egyptians: and 
yet that the Chaldees of antiquity had a cycle of the same 
kind also, borrowed indeed from the Egyptian one, but 
digested in periods of the Chaldaic Sar, or Greek Exelig- . 
mus, 54 equable years 46 days perpetually: and that this 
was so far to be considered peculiar to them. This Chal- 
daic ecliptic cycle and in this form of the Hxeligmus is 
discoverable among the ancient Etrurians also, attached to 
its proper lunar epoch of August 11; and another cycle of 
the same kind besides, derived from the Chaldaic, but more 
properly the Etrurian than that, and attached to a different 
lunar epoch, September 25. As attached to either of these 
epochs, August 11 or September 25, this ecliptic cycle was 
one of lunar eclipses only. The original cycle (the Egyptian) 
was one of solar eclipses as much as of lunar; and had a 
proper epoch in either capacity. The Chaldaic Exeligmus 
too had its solar as well as its lunar epoch; and it will ap- 
pear we trust hereafter that the former also was known of in 
Italy : though we have not been able to trace the knowledge 
of this solar epoch as far back in Italy as that of the lunar. 


Another of the discoveries to which we have alluded, (and 
probably one of the most important and interesting of all,) 
the evidence of which was detailed at great length in the 
former part of this Works, was that of the distinction and 
yet the combination and union of spheres, the sphere of 
Mazzaroth and the Tropical sphere; first made by the an- 
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cient Egyptians also: and at the time of the institution of 
their Phoenix Period, B. C. 1847. The explanation of that 
distinction involved the entire secret and mystery of the tra- 
ditionary astronomy of the Postdiluvian world ; and, through 
it, of that of the Antediluvian also: as thus developed and ex- 
plained too, so entirely in conformity to the truth, and to the 
reason of things, at the time, that even modern astronomy 
in its present improved and advanced state could find no 
fault with it. We have met with the proofs of this same 
distinction yet combination of spheres among the ancient 
Ktrurians also; according to which, in the Etruscan scheme 
of that kind the cardinal points of the Tropical sphere were 
assumed and laid down in the eleventh degrees of that of 
Mazzaroth: though in the Egyptian they were never laid 
down in any but the fifteenth, the iwelfth, and the ezghth, re- 
spectively. No assumption of this kind could be true per- 
petually ; nor yet be made conformable to the changes pro- 
duced by time itself in the relations of two such spheres one 
to the other, without being periodically revised. Accordingly 
among the Egyptians, and so long as the original and genu- 
ine plan of the administration of the Phoenix cycle continued 
to be observed by them, these assumptions were reconsidered, 
and readjusted to the truth of nature, every 500 years. 
Whether they were similarly corrected among the Etrurians, 
at the end of some corresponding cycle, if not of one entirely 
the same, is a doubtful pomt; concerning which we have not 
been able to satisfy ourselves by any certain proof. There is 
reason to believe that even though these assumptions might 
have been corrected by them from time to time for any esote- 
ric and more recondite purpose, yet as laid down in the first 
instance for popular use and convenience they were never 
revised—they were supposed to hold good perpetually. They 
are recognized at least, as still holding good, in the time of 
Cato the censor; and even long after his time. 

In like manner with respect to the very singular doctrine, 
which came up in Egypt in B.C. 798, relative to the alter- 
nate Recession in antecedentia, and Precession in consequen- 
tia, of the cardinal points of each of these spheres, without 
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any change in the stated distance of each from the other, or 
in the relation of each to the first point of its proper sphere 
perpetually ; and with respect to the change in the cycle of 
the Phoenix Period, and the change in the epoch of that 
cycle, which also was first introduced into Egypt in B.C. 
798i: though we have not met with any clear and decisive 
proof of the reception of the doctrine in question among the 
Etrurians, we have ascertained that they also had their Phe- 
nix Period; measured by the same cycle, and mutatis mu- 
tandis attached to the same epoch, as this new Phenix 
Period of the Egyptians: and therefore, no doubt, borrowed 
from the Egyptians. And, by means of this Phoenix Period 
of the Etrurians and its proper cycle, we are enabled to dis- 
cover the standard of the mean natural year which must 
have been assumed by them; just as from the proper Phee- 
nix Period of the Egyptians and its cycle also we enucleate 
that which must have been assumed by them. ‘These 
standards in themselves indeed were very different one from 
the other; but that is not the principal thing to be attended 
to in a case of this kind. The proper use of these discoveries, 
made as they are, is to illustrate the modes of proceeding, to 
which the astronomers or men of science of antiquity appear 
to have had recourse for the solution of problems which 
modern science determines in a very different way; and the 
proper inference to be drawn from this contrast is that, 
where the modern astronomer proceeds by theory and ob- 
servation in conjunction, the ancient astronomer went by 
theory only: but by theory in the sense of tradition, pre- 
scription, and authority. In other words, the astronomy of 
the earliest antiquity was altogether traditionary ; and rested 
at bottom on authority, not on observation. But there is 
this great difference between the tradition of Egypt in that 
respect (at first at least) and that of any other country, that 
while the latter, (in one subsequent instance after another,) 
is found to deviate more and more widely from the truth, 
the former appears to have been altogether in accordance 
with it; and the more so the further back it can be traced*. 
And from the fact of this distinction we, for our part, can 
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draw no inference but one; viz. That a tradition so remark- 
ably true to nature that even modern science with all its 
improvements can find nothing to object to, nothing to cor- 
rect in, its proper assumptions, yet so near to the beginning 
of things and to the fountain head of all the science and all 
the knowledge, which could possibly have been handed down 
by tradition, is not only a faithful reflection of what was so 
taught and so handed down from the first, but very probably 
must have been originally the dictate of inspiration itself. 


In the course too of these subsequent inquiries of ours 
we have met with proofs that the Hebdomadal Cycle under 
Planetary names (the same which were imposed upon it first 
by the Egyptians in this year B.C. 798 also!) must have been 
early known to the Etrurians; and that they could have 
been no strangers to the Apis Cycle of the Egyptians, of the 
epoch of B.C. 973 at least. But whether they were in pos- 
session of such a cycle from the first, associated with the 
Primitive solar year which nature intended it originally to 
accompany, and perpetuated among them, as it was among 
the Egyptians, by an uninterrupted use and observance from 
the beginning of things, we cannot undertake to say; though 
we incline to the opinion that they were not: and that the 
continued retention and use of the natural lunar cycle of 
the Primitive solar year, in this shape of the Apis Cycle, 
from the beginning of things down to so late an epoch as 
B. C. 973, among the nations of antiquity was peculiar to the 
Egyptians. 

Neither have we met with any proof that the Lunar Man- 
sions of the Egyptians (which among them were as old as 
the Phenix Period™) must some time or other have passed 
to the ancient Etrurians; or that any division of the sphere 
(sidereal or lunar) analogous to that of the mansions in the: 
sphere of the Egyptians could ever have been recognized 
among them: though these mansions certainly passed out 
of Egypt into many other parts of the ancient world, (some 
of them much more remote from Egypt than Etruria,) 
Arabia®, India®, Chinap, and Persia". Nor does it appear 
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that the relations of mean lunar to mean solar time involved 
in the principles and assumptions of the Nundinal Period 
were either assimilated at first to those of the same two 
things as they entered the Apis Cycle of the Egyptians, or 
ever corrected and modified in conformity to them; though 
these latter were so much the more agreeable to the truth, 
and were in fact the most perfect and unexceptionable type 
of such relations which could have been proposed for imita- 
tiond. And yet it does appear that the most characteristic 
assumptions of the Nundinal Period mutatis mutandis were 
derived from those of the Pheenix Period®; and do in reality 
conduce more than any thing else to trace the original con- 
ception and idea of this Nundinal Period itself even in Italy 
up to Egypt, as its true birthplace after all. 


But the most remarkable confirmation of our former con- 
clusions supplied by these further and later inquiries is this ; 
That we find among the Etrurians the genuine equable date 
of the miracles which affected the sun in the time of Joshua 
and in that of Hezekiah respectively: both the equable date 
of the first miracle, which corresponded at that time to May 
31 B. C. 1520, and the equable date of the second, which 
then corresponded to May 31 B.C. 710; each too as the pro- 
per date of a miraculous phenomenon of the kind in question, 
and each as consigned to the calendar in that capacity at the 
time. It has been shewn indeed in the former part of this 
Works that the equable date of the second miracle in its 
proper order of time was recorded in the Chinese Calendar, 
characterized by the feria Gintchin (the 29th) of the Sexa- 
gesimal Cycle; a character which truly belonged to it at that 
time: and it is shewn in the course of this second part that 
the same date must have been consigned, at the same time, 
to the Greek Calendar also; and that through the Para- 
pegma of Columella it was always capable of being recovered 
from that Calendar. But to meet with the actual equable 
dates of both these miracles (one of them 810 years older 
than the other) in any quarter of the ancient world was an 
unexpected piece of good fortune; which may well be sup- 
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posed to have supplied the coronis and colophon of that accu- 
mulation of testimony ab extra to each or either of these 
miracles, which was brought together on the former occa- 
sion. And to find both of them among the ancient Etru- 
rians (though we cannot find either of them among the an- 
cient Egyptians) is well calculated to give us the highest 
opinion of the care and exactness with which every thing 
truly deserving of notice must have been observed and re- 
corded among them in particular ; and not in Italy only but 
in their original country also. For the first miracle, if ob- 
served and recorded by them at all, must have been so long 
before the Migration, and in Asia; the second long after it, 
and in Italy. 

Our readers indeed may be curious to know from what 
quarter we can have derived the knowledge of such facts as 
these, hitherto unknown to others; and what sources of in- 
formation on such points can have been accessible to us 
which have not been open to all the learned in our time or 
before our time also. And to this very natural question we 
answer, That these things have come to our knowledge partly 
from the Tagetic writings of the Etrurians, translated by 
Johannes Lydus, partly and chiefly from the Parapegma of 
Claudius the Tuscan, which in its Greek form at present 
makes part of the remains of Lydus also, but in its original 
state was a genuine [!truscan monument, compiled by its 
author from records and documents preserved in the Temples 
of the Etrurians. These sources of information have been 
open to the learned in general, as much as to us, and still 
are so; but even the learned, we hope, will not take it amiss 
to be told that, without the knowledge of many other things, 
brought to light for the first time in the Fasti Temporis Ca- 
tholici and the Origines Kalendariz, nothing of that kind 
could ever have been properly understood, or rendered avail- 
able for its legitimate uses and purposes: and that nothing 
of that kind, howsoever long it has been before the learned 
world, ever yet has been so understood or so applied, they 
themselves must confess. 


With respect however to the matters of fact and the con- 
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clusions established in the ensuing Work, probably none will 
be more opposed to the implicit conviction and belief of 
learned men and chronologers at present, and consequently 
none will have more to apprehend from the strength of their 
prepossessions and prejudices to the contrary; than the ac- 
count which is given in it of the Julian Correction, and of 
the actual administration of the Julian Calendar at Rome for 
269 years after the date of the Correction. It has been taken 
for granted by all the learned that the Kalends of January 
in the first year of the Julian Aira properly so called (U.C. 
709 of Varro) were left by the Correction attached to Ja- 
nuary 1 B.C. 45. And though it has never been unknown 
to any of them that for 36 years at least after the Correction 
the Calendar was irregularly administered; it has always 
been taken for granted that this irregular administration was 
simply the effect of ignorance; i.e. of a misapprehension, 
on the part of those who had the charge of the calendar at 
Rome, of the proper Julian rule of the cycle of leap-year: 
and that such as the irregularity was de facto, and produced 
as it might have been, even that in due course of time was 
discovered and rectified; so that within twelve years of the 
discovery the calendar was replaced in the state in which it 
had been left by the Correction, and in which it must have 
been found at the end of those twelve years if the proper 
Julian rule of administration had been regularly observed 
from the first until then. 

With what surprise then and what incredulity will they 
hear it asserted that, except the simple historical fact just 
adverted to of the 36 years’ irregularity, none of these things 
is true! that the Kalends of January in the first Julian year 
were not left attached to January 1 B.C. 45, but to Decem- 
ber 30 B. C. 46! that the irregularity so early admitted into 
the administration of the Julian Calendar at Rome was not 
admitted through any misapprehension of the proper Julian 
rule! that the rectification of this irregularity in the first in- 
stance did not preclude the recurrence of the same or a simi- 
lar anomaly in the actual administration of the Calendar for 
233 years afterwards! that the Kalends of January in the 
actual Roman and Julian year all this time were not perma- 
nently attached to any one Julian date, and in particular not 
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to that of January 1! that they might, and in the course of 
this interval actually did, sometimes advance as high as Ja- 
nuary 3 beyond this particular term, and sometimes recede 
as far as December 28 below it. The mere statement of 
these propositions is sufficient to imply that nothing can be 
more directly opposed to the common belief on these points 
than the simple matter of fact; demonstrated indeed in the 
course of the following Work, but not without the necessity 
of along and minute examination of almost every year in 
the whole of this interval, with a view to ascertain its true 
chronological characters: the laboriousness of which could 
be adequately rewarded only by the completeness of the 
proof thereby established at last, and impossible to have been 
made out in any other way. 

After however the 270th year of the Julian Mra we have 
not been able to discover the least symptom of the continu- 
ance of this state of things in the Calendar any longer; nor 
do we believe that from this time forward any degree of re- 
search will succeed in detecting a single instance of imcon- 
sistency between the actual administration of the Julian Ca- 
lendar at Rome and the proper Julian rule. The fact there- 
fore which we have uniformly affirmed, viz. that the 270th 
year of the Julian Aira A.D. 225 Ex Kalendis Januariis, 
and not the first B.C. 45 Ex Kalendis Januariis, was the real 
epoch of the final and permanent fixation of the Roman Cor- 
rection of the Dictator Cesar in its present Julian form ; this 
fact we say must hold good agreeably to our assertion: for no 
one can require to be told that even the Julian Calendar in 
its present form is only the Roman Correction of the Dicta- 
tor Ceesar, which was fixed some time or other in that form ; 
and having been once so fixed and at that time has been 
transmitted in that form, unchanged and unmodified in any 
essential respect, from the time when it was so fixed down 
to the present day. 

And yet it will abundantly reward the utmost degree of 
attention which the reader can bestow on this subject—to 
observe and note the circumstances of the fixation, which 
thus took place in the 270th year of the Julian Aira; not 
merely because of the remarkable proof which they afford of 
the real and actual though invisible Providence which has 
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always directed the course and succession of time, but also 
because of the light which they will be found to reflect on the 
Theory and Praxis, the Principles and Administration, of the 
whole of the system of Noctidiurnal, Hebdomadal, and An- 
nual time (including both Natural Annual, and Civil An- 
nual in the sense of Julian constantly equated to Natural) 
which is proposed in the Fasti Temporis Catholici. If we 
can make it appear that the circumstances of this fixation do 
contribute materially to clear up and illustrate so important 
and yet so obscure and abstract a part of our subject as that ; 
we shall doubtless be excused not only for calling the reader’s 
attention to them, but even for dwelling upon them, ifit should 
be necessary to do so, at considerable length. 


We begin then with observing that this 270th year of the 
Julian Afra, reckoned from the Kalends of January at mid- 
night U. C. 978 of Varro, coincided with A. D. 225, reckoned 
from January 1 at midnight; and that A. D. 225, reckoned 
from January 1 at midnight, was the date of the egress of 
the xxxivth Julian Type from our Tables and of the ingress 
of the xxxvth into them: and yet that, with respect to the 
egress of the xxxivth Type and the ingress of the xxxvth just 
at this moment, nothmg was taking place which had not 
been of stated and regular occurrence at the egress of one 
Type and the ingress of the next to it all along before ; that 
nothing in short was taking place at this particular time 
which had not taken place under similar circumstances xxxiv 
times before: that being the exact number of Julian Types, 
each of which in its proper order of succession had both come 
into and gone out of our Tables from B.C. 4004 to A. D. 
225. 

Again, we observe that in the last year of this xxxivth 
Type, reckoned from January 1 at midnight A. D. 224, ac- 
cording to the law which had regulated the constant succes- 
sion of the Noctidiurnal Cycle in the Hebdomadal, and that 
of both in the Annual in the sense of Julian, from the begin- 
ning of the Tables until this time, January 1 was the feria 
sexta ; i.e. January 1 A. D. 224 was Friday : and that in the 
first year of the xxxvth Type, reckoned in like manner from 
January 1 at midnight, according to the same law, Janu- 
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ary 1 was the feria septima; i.e. January 1 A. D. 225 was 
Saturday. And yet it will no doubt be observed that the 
year between these extremes of January 1 at midnight A. D. 
224 and January 1 at midnight A. D. 225 respectively, in the 
regular course of the Julian cycle of leap-year was, or ought 
to have been, a leap-year; and therefore had, or ought to have 
had, a leap-day, and in the usual place of such a day in the 
Julian Calendar: i.e. after the 28th of February A. D. 224. 
And each of these things being observed and noted accord- 
ingly, on comparison they must appear to be inconsistent ; 
and even recta fronte at variance with each other. For if 
January 1 A. D. 224 was actually the feria sexta, and Janu- 
ary 1 A. D. 225 was actually the feria septima, the year be- 
tween them (January 1 A. D. 224 to January 1 A. D. 225) 
must have been a common year. On the other hand, if this 
year was actually a leap-year, and actually had the leap-day 
whether in the usual place, or in any other part of the year, 
then, if January 1 A. D 224 was truly the feria sexta, Janu- 
ary 1 A.D. 225 must have been the feria prima; or vice 
versa, if January 1 A. D. 225 was truly the feria septima, 
January 1 A. D. 224 must have been the feria quinta. 

Such is the inconsistency, and even at first sight the con- 
tradiction, involved in the state of the case exactly as it ap- 
pears in our Tables just at the egress of the xxxivth of our 
Julian Types, and just at the ingress of the xxxvth. It 
amounts apparently to an impossibility; viz. that one and 
the same Julian year in the proper order of one and the same 
cycle of leap-year should have been both a common year and 
a leap-year, should both have had and not have had the usual 
leap-day. And whatsoever else may require to be said in 
explanation of it also, yet if it is to be accounted for on any 
rational principle which shall shew it to be no contradiction 
in terms, no impossibility, after all; the first thing necessary 
to that effect is to take into consideration the relations of 
two things to each other, at this particular point of time, 
(that of the egress of the xxxivth Julian Type from our Tables 
and the ingress of the xxxvth into them, A. D. 224 and 225,) 
the Julian year of the Tables and the Julian year of Chrono- 
logy ; which are indeed actually the same at present, and as 
each making use of the same nomenclature, and as each of 
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them subject to a common rule of administration, externally 
and in appearance seem to be the same perpetually: and yet, 
notwithstanding that, if carried back in conjunction to so 
remote a point of time as this of A. D. 224 or A. D. 225, and 
compared together at that moment, may possibly be found to 
differ. 

Now with respect to one of these two, the Julian year of 
the Tables, forasmuch as it enters our Tables B.C. 4004, so 
long before A. D. 224 or A. D. 225, and is brought down in 
them from one of those points of time to the other in a form 
and manner always identical with itself; it is self-evident 
that it is just the same thing at this point of time, A. D. 224 
or A. D. 225, as it had always been before: and forasmuch as 
it still proceeds in the Tables from this point of time forward 
exactly in the form and manner in which it had done so be- 
fore, it is manifest that it continues to be the same thing 
after this point of time as it had always been before. But 
with respect to the Julian year of Chronology; it is neither 
more nor less than the year which is actually in use at pre- 
sent, under the name of Julian ; carried back, if the necessity 
of the case requires it, to any former point of time, and as- 
sumed to have been in use at that time also exactly as it is at 
present. 

Now as to the Julian year which is actually in use at pre- 
sent, or was so down to the time of the Gregorian Correction ; 
no one can deny that in every essential and characteristic 
circumstance, in the names and order and lengths of its 
months, in the cycle of its leap-year, and in the seat of its 
leap-day, it is absolutely the same with the Julian, in the 
sense of the proper Roman, year of that kind, the Roman 
and Julian Correction of the Dictator Cesar ; regularly trans- 
mitted from some proper time or other, and under some 
proper form or other which it was actually wearing at that 
time, down to the present day. It is merely an accident 
that the first day of this proper Roman and Julian year in 
its own style was called the Kalends of January, and in that 
of the Julian year at present is called the first of January. 
It is certain that, had the proper Roman style of the Cor- 
rection been transmitted along with it to the present day, 
and we were now calling the first day of the Julian year the 
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Kalends of January as the Romans of old did, still we should 
have been meaning by the Kalends of January in the old 
Roman style exactly the same thing which we do mean at 
present by January | im the modern style. And it is equally 
certain that, did we go back with the first day of the Julian 
year at present in use to any former point of time (for in- 
stance A. D. 225), carrying with us the proper Julian rule 
in all respects such as it is de facto in use at present, it would 
be perfectly indifferent whether we called the first day of 
that year, A. D. 225, the Kalends of January or the first of 
January. The same day, at that pomt of time, would be 
meant by both. 

The first question is therefore this; Ifthe Julian and Ro- 
man Correction, from which we derive the Julian year at 
present in use, was not regularly administered in conformity 
to the proper Julian rule from the date of the Correction 
downwards, from what time later than the date of the Cor- 
rection did it begin to be regularly administered? And the 
answer to that question is this; That it began to be regularly 
administered either in the 269th year of the Correction, 
A. D. 224 Ex Kalendis Martiis, or in the 270th, A. D. 225 
Ex Kalendis Januaris. The next question then is What 
was the form which it was wearing de facto at that particular 
time? for whatsoever form it was wearing at that time, it 
must have continued to wear ever after, down even to the 
present day. And this question is virtually the same as 
What was the proper Julian style of the Kalends of January 
A.D. 225? The answer to which is this ; That, as the proper 
Julian style of the Kalends of January im the first Julian 
year, U. C. 709, was December 30 B.C. 46; so the proper 
Julian style of the Kalends of January in the 269th year, 
U.C. 977, was December 31 A. D. 223, one day earlier than 
January 1 A. D. 224. 

Now the Hebdomadal character of this year, A. D. 223, in 
the perpetual cycle of the Dominical Letter of the Tables, 
was D; and D being the Dominical Letter January 1 was 
the feria quinta, and December 31 also was the feria quinta. 
If then the Kalends of January U.C. 977 in their proper 
Julian style were the same with December 31 A. D. 228, 
they too must have been the feria quinta. And that bemg 
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assumed to have been the case; let the reader attend to this 
coincidence: viz. That in the proper order of the cycle of 
leap-year in the proper Julian Correction of Cesar, from the 
first such year (U.C. 709) to the 68th, U. C. 977 must have © 
been leap-year; and if it was only administered at Rome as 
such, and had the usual Bissex Kalendas Martias, the Ka- 
lends of January U. C. 978 as matter of course would be the 
feria septima. Now testimony is extant (contemporary testi- 
mony too, that of the Paschal Cycle of Hippolytus") that 
such was the case; that U.C. 977 the 269th year of the 
Julian Correction, A. D. 223—224, was treated at Rome as a 
leap-year, and had the usual leap-day, and in the usual place 
of such days in the Roman Calendar. 

From this fact then, and from the other before poimted 
out, that just at the same point of time January 1 A. D. 225 
also in the style of our Tables was falling on the feria se- 
ptima, it must follow that the Kalends of January in the 
proper Roman style of the first day of the 270th year of the 
Julian Ara, (U. C. 978,) and January 1 in the proper Julian 
style of the first day of the first year of our xxxvth Julian 
Type, (A. D. 225,) were absolutely the same; because just 
at this point of time each was the same with the same third 
term, the feria septima of the same Hebdomadal Cycle. It 
follows that, just at this moment, when the xxxvth of our 
Julian Types in the regular order of such Types from the 
first was entering the Tables, the Julian Correction of the 
Dictator Ceesar was entering them also in a state of absolute 
coincidence with it; for it must now be clear that, under 
such circumstances as these, there was no difference except 
in name between the first year of our xxxvth Type, reckoned 
from January 1 at midnight A. D. 225, and the 270th year 
of the Julian Correction, reckoned from the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary U.C. 978. And, if there was no difference between 
them at that time, there can have been none from that time 
to the present day. What therefore we have repeatedly as- 
serted, viz. That the proper Julian Type of our Fasti at the 
proper point of time passed into the actual Correction of the 
Dictator Czesar, or vice versa that the proper course and 
succession even of our Julian Types was taken up at the 

u See Vol. iv. p. 308 sqq. of this Work. 
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proper point of time and continued ever after by the actual 
Roman and Julian Correction of Czesar, is thus demeonstra- 
tively proved to have been true. There was no real differ- 
ence between them A.D. 225 and U.C. 978 respectively ; and 
if there was none at that time it is impossible that there can 
have been any since that time. 


To revert then to the difficulty which we began with pro- 
posing; viz. That one and the same year in the same con- 
stant succession of Julian time should have been apparently 
both a common year and a leap-year: we freely admit that 
of one and the same year in one and the same succession of 
this kind that must have been impossible ; but not even of 
one and the same year in two distinct successions of that 
kind, into each of which it might be entering at once. We 
may safely put it to the judgment of any candid and reason- 
able mind whether there would be any inconsistency much 
less impossibility in the 4228th year of the Julian time of 
our Tables, A. D. 224—225, in its proper succession being a 
common year, and the 269th year of the Julian Aira, U.C. 
977—978, in its proper succession also being a leap-year, 
even though those years in other respects coicided, and 
were the same. It is certain that the 4228th year of the 
former succession, from December 31 A. D. 223 to January 1 
A. D. 225, did coincide with the 269th of the latter, from the 
Kalends of January U. C. 977 to the Kalends of January 
U. C. 978. What then, if the former was de facto a common 
year in its proper succession, and the latter was de facto a 
leap-year in its proper succession also—if neither was both a 
common year and a leap-year in its own succession at once? 

Now this is precisely the distinction which actually held 
good between them at this very point of time. It is certain 
(from testimony extant to the matter of fact at the time) that 
the 269th year in the Roman and Julian Correction, U. C. 
977, was leap-year, and had the usual Roman and Julian 
Bissextile day: it is equally certain that some one Julian 
year in our Tables, between December 30 B.C. 46 and 
January 1 A. D. 225, must have been a common year which 
should otherwise have been a leap-year: and it is not less so 
that this ove year must have been the very last year of our 
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xxxivth Julian Type, from January 1 at midnight A. D. 224 
to January 1 at midnight A.D. 225. The equation of the 
sum of noctidiurnal time, contained in the 269 Roman and 
Julian years which were comprehended between the Kalends 
of January U.C. 709 and the Kalends of January U.C. 978, 
to the sum of the same, contained in the 269 Julian years of 
our Tables from December 30 B.C. 46 to January 1 A. D. 
225, (an equation instituted and proposed in the proper part 
of the ensuing Work*,) is demonstrative of this fact; viz. 
That there was on the whole one day more in the former 
than in the latter: the ultimate cause of which excess from 
the nature of the case could be nothing but the fact that 
there was on the whole one leap-day more in the former 
than in the latter. And the explanation of this distinction 
also is ultimately resolvable into no fact but this; That the 
last of the years in the Roman succession in question, the 
269th year of the Julian Avra at Rome, U. C. 977, had the 
usual leap-day; but the last year in the corresponding suc- 
cession of the Julian time of our Tables, A. D. 224—225, 
had not. Nor is it less certain that, if this distinction had 
not held good between the last year of each of these twe 
successions respectively, the proper Roman and Julian Cor- 
rection could not have been identified at the proper point of 
time with the proper Julian Type of our Fasti. If the Ka- 
lends of January U.C. 977 were falling on December 31 in 
the style of our Tables, A. D. 223, and the style of our 
Tables at this time underwent no change, (i.e. A. D. 223— 
224: was leap-year in our Tables, as much as U. C.977,) then 
the Kalends of January U.C. 978 must have been falling on 
December 31 A.D. 224: though we know from contem- 
porary testimony that they were actually falling at that time 
on January | A. D. 225. 

It may then be true, or rather it must be true, of this one 
year, A.D. 224-225, that in the actual administration of the 
Julian time of our Tables it was a common year even when, 
according to the law of the cycle in our Fasti themselves, it 
ought to have been a leap-year ; but it is equally certain that 
this anomaly was peculiar to it, and holds good of no other, 
under the same or similar circumstances, before or after it : 
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and it is not less so that even the anomaly peculiar to this one 
year served a most important purpose, which could not have 
been served without it; that of identifying the proper Julian 
time of our Fasti, brought down according to one and the 
same law of succession from the beginning of things, just at 
the egress of the xxxivth Type and just at the ingress of the 
xxxvth, with the proper Roman and Julian time of the Cor- 
rection of Cesar. And meanwhile the leap-day, required at 
that point of time even in the Julian cycle of the Tables from 
the first until then, was supplied de facto by the presence of 
such a day in the Julian Correction of the time being; 
which the very next year, and by virtue of this distinction 
itself more than of anything else, became identical with the 
actual Julian Type of the Tables. 


Again, it is an obvious inference from these premises that 
this Roman and Julian year, U.C. 977, reckoned from the 
Kalends of January, must have been just as competent to 
represent the ast year of our xxxivth Julian Type, as the 
next Roman and Julian year, U. C. 978, similarly reckoned, 
to represent the first year of our xxxvth. And this Roman 
year it appears had the usual leap-day, though the last year 
of our xxxivth Type had not. It is therefore a case in point, 
to illustrate what we have often asserted; viz. That even in 
the extreme case of the egress of one of our Julian Types 
and of the ingress of the next, when a certain year in the 
general succession appears to become common, which in the 
regular order of the cycle of leap-year was bound to have 
been a leap-year, there is still in reality a leap-day:—but a 
leap-day supplied by the Type which is coming in, not by 
that which is going out; just as in this instance one was 
supplied by the actual Julian Type of the Roman Correction, 
analogous at this point of time in all essential respects to our 
xxxvth Julian Type, and ready to enter our Tables and to 
take the place of the xxxivth, along with this, therein. 


Again, it cannot fail to be observed that, if noctidiurnal 
and annual Julian time even in our Tables was carried on 
from A. D. 225 forwards in the form of the actual Roman 
Correction such as it was at that time; its proper epoch in 
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its own style at the time must have been the Kalends of 
January. Now this term, the Kalends of January, though 
nominally always the same, and always intended of the same 
thing, viz. the first day of the Roman year for the time 
being; in its Julian sense and meaning was very ambiguous, 
and very different at one time from what it was at another. 
In the style of the Calendar of Numa, who first invented that 
name for the first day of the Roman year, and in the first 
year of his Cycle, its Julian meaning was February 17. In 
that of the Decemviral Correction, and in the first year of its 
proper Cycle also, it was December 29. In the Irregular 
form of the Decemviral Correction, there was no Julian term 
which it was not @ priori capable of denoting; and in the 
last year of the Irregular Calendar, (the year of Confusion as 
it is called,) its actual Julian meaning was October 11. And 
even in the Julian Correction itself for 269 years it had no fixed 
and invariable Julian sense. It might denote any one Julian 
term between December 30 and January 3 on the one hand, 
and between December 30 and December 28 on the other. 
If then between U.C. 709 and U.C. 978, B.C. 45 and 
A.D. 225, it ever denoted January 1, it must have been per 
accidens; and if, U.C.978 A. D. 225, it was actually denoting 
January 1, it must have been per accidens: and if it has con- 
tinued, or would have continued, to denote January 1 from 
that time down to the present day, even that must have been 
per accidens. The meaning of this is That it was the actual 
administration of the Roman and Julian Calendar, regular or 
irregular as it might be, from U.C. 709 to U.C. 978, which 
made the Kalends of January U.C. 978 de facto the same 
with January 1; and it has been the actual administration of 
the same Calendar on a regular principle, and according to 
the proper Julian rule, from U.C. 978 to the present day, 
which has kept them attached to January 1 down to the pre- 
sent day. 

Let the reader then attend to the fact that the Kalends of 
January U.C. 977 fell on December 31 (A.D. 223) in the 
last year of the xxxivth Type of our Tables; and both on the 
feria quinta. Consequently, had A. D. 224 been a leap-year 
as well as U.C. 977, the Kalends of January U. C. 978 must 
again have fallen on December 31 (A. D. 224) in the first 
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year of our xxxvth Type; and both on the feria septima. 
Now, with regard to these two days and in these two years 
respectively, the actual state of the case was this; that the 
Kalends of January U.C. 978 did really fall on the feria 
septima (as they were bound to do, if the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary U.C. 977 really fell on the feria quinta), but De- 
cember 31 A.D. 224 fell on the feria sexta, and January 1 
only A. D. 225 fell on the feria septima. If so, though the 
Kalends of January U.C. 977 in their proper Julian style at 
that time corresponded to December 31; yet the Kalends of 
January U.C. 978 in their proper Julian style at that time 
also corresponded not to December 31, but to January 1. 
We see then that, in two consecutive years of the same 
administration of Julian time at Rome, the same Roman 
term, the Kalends of January, corresponded to two different 
Julian terms in the Julian style of our Tables, December 31 
and January | respectively. But we also see that this was 
the case only in the two Julian years of the Julian succession 
of our Tables in general which preceded and followed respec- 
tively in the transition of the Julian time of the Tables from 
one of its Types to another; from the /ast year of the xxxivth 
Type to the first of the xxxvth. The Kalends of January 
U.C. 977 corresponded to December 31 (A. D. 223) in the 
proper Julian style of the xxxivth Julian Type; and the 
Kalends of January U.C. 978 corresponded to January 1 
(A. D. 225) in the proper Julian style of the xxxvth. But 
suppose the proper Julian style of the last year of the xxxivth 
Type to have been continued into the first year of the xxxyth. 
In this case the last year of that Type, A.D. 224, would have 
been a leap-year, and would have had the regular leap-day. 
Consequently, December 31 A. D. 223 having been the feria 
qguinta, December 31 A. D. 224 must have heen the feria se- 
ptima. Consequently also, if the Kalends of January U.C. 977 
corresponded to December 31 A. D. 223, the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary U.C. 978 must have corresponded to December 31 
A.D. 224: but still only in the proper style of the last year of 
the xxxiwth Type, as continued in the first year of the xxxvth. 
We see then that the same Roman term, the Kalends of 
January, and in the same Roman year, U.C. 978, in the pro- 
per Julian style of ‘ype xxxiv must have corresponded to 
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December 3] ; and yet de facto and im the proper Julian style 
of Type xxxv corresponded to January 1. From which we 
cannot but draw the inference that January 1 in the proper 
Julian style of the xxxvth Type, and in the first year of that 
Type, in every thing but its name was absolutely the same as 
December 31 in the proper Julian style of the xxxivth Type, 
and in the last year of that Type. Both January | in one of 
these styles and December 31 in the other at this moment 
being entirely the same with each of two other things, the 
Kalends of January in one and the same Roman year and 
the feria septima in the same Hebdomadal Cycle; they must 
have been the same with each other. 


Now this serves to illustrate a very important and most 
subtle (probably the most important and certainly the most 
subtle and most recondite) distinction in the administration 
of the Julian time of our Tables perpetually. We make use 
of a proper nomenclature in all our Types. There is a first 
day in all, from which every other which enters the same 
Type takes its rise; and it has a proper name in all, and the 
proper name and style of this first in each determines that of 
every other in it also. And this nomenclature is the proper 
Julian nomenclature; and this name and style of the first 
day in all is a proper Julian one of its kind: and it is in all 
either that of January 1 at midnight, according to the strict 
Julian rule, or that of April 25 at midnight, according to the 
proper Julian rule of our own Tables, which is in reality that 
of the proper Julian succession of time from the first. 

In each of our Types then there is a first day, the radix or 
epoch of the entire succession of noctidiurnal and annual (in 
the sense of Julian) time throughout the Type; and in each 
its name and style is January | or April 25 alike. But the 
case which we have just been considering, (that of the last 
year of our xxxivth Type and of the first year of our xxxvth,) 
is demonstrative that January 1 or April 25, as the proper 
Julian style of the first day of any one of our Types, does not 
mean the same thing as January 1 or April 25, as the proper 
Julian style of the first day of the next to it; that there is a 
real difference between them notwithstanding their apparent 
sameness: and that the test and the index of this difference 
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is the relation of each of these terms, in its proper order and 
in its proper style in its own Type, to some thing else, alto- 
gether independent of both, yet the same in itself and with 
reference to each perpetually; i.e. the order and course of 
the Noctidiurnal Cycle in terms of the Hebdomadal, which 
Chronologers mean by the order and succession of feria. 

The reader will understand this at once, as soon as he is 
reminded that in a succession of Julian Types like those of 
our Fasti, which are a constant measure not only of the Cycle 
of leap-year but also of the Cycle of 28 years which Chrono- 
logers call the Solar Cycle, the first day of the Type would 
return to the same feria of the Hebdomadal Cycle; and its 
proper Julian style, if supposed to be always the same both 
nominally and really, would return with it perpetually. For 
example, if the first day of our xxxivth Type was the feria 
prima of the Hebdomadal Cycle, the first day of our xxxvth 
on this principle would be the feria prima too; and if the 
proper Julian style of the first day of each of these Types was 
January 1 alike, and there was no difference between Janu- 
ary 1 as the proper style of the first day of Type xxxiv and 
January 1 as the proper style of the first day of Type xxxv, 
then January 1 as the first day of Type xxxiv being the feria 
prima, January 1 as the first day of Type xxxv would be the 
Seria prima also. 

Now in the first year of Type xxxiv, A.D. 118, Dom. Let. 
A, as our Tables shew, January 1 at midnight was actually 
the feria prima at midnight ; but in the first year of Type 
xxxv, A'D. 225, Dom. Let. B, as they also shew, January 1 
at midnight was not the feria prima at midnight: it was the 
feria sepitma at midnight. And that our Tables are correct 
in this distinction, that January 1 A.D. 225 did really fall on 
the feria septima not on the feria prima, is proved by the fact 
of which we are rendered cognizant from a totally different 
quarter, and in a totally different way; viz. that January 1 at 
this time was the proper Julian style of the Kalends of Janu- 
ary at Rome U.C. 978, and that the Kalends of January U.C. 
978 actually fell on the feria septima, not on the feria prima. 

What then can we infer from this fact except that the pro- 
per Julian style of the feria prima at the ingress of this 
xxxvth Type was January 2, not January 1? and conse- 
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quently that January 2 in the proper Julian style of this 
xxxvth Type was now equivalent to January 1] in the proper 
Julian style of Type xxxiv: or, what amounts to the same 
thing, that December 31 in the proper Julian style of the 
last year of the xxxivth Type must have meant just the same 
thing as January 1 in that of the first year of the xxxvth. 
December 31 in the proper Julian style of the last year of 
the xxxivth Type was the feria sepitima; and January 1 in 
the proper Julian style of the first year of the xxxvth was 
the feria septima also. If so, they must have been the same. 
There could have been no difference between them except in 
name. 

We learn then from this very clear example of the matter 
of fact, just: at the egress of our xxxivth Type and the ingress 
of our xxxvth, when the last day of the former in its proper 
Julian style of December 31 was absolutely identical in every 
thing but its denomination with the first day of the latter in 
its proper Julian style of January 1; that down to the time 
when the actual Julian year first entered our Tables in the 
shape of the Roman Correction of the Dictator Ceesar, (1. e. 
in fact, so long as we made use of a series of proleptical and 
conventional Julian Types, each of which entered our Tables 
under similar circumstances, and each of which continued in 
them under similar circumstances for a similar interval of 
time,) the proper Julian style required by the necessity of the 
case was carried on through all of them with no change in the 
language and terms of the style, but with a real and substan- 
tial change in its meaning. We learn from this case that the 
mode in which the proper Julian style of the xxxivth Type was 
carried on in Type xxxv, remaining nominally indeed the same, 
but really changed and modified in its meaning to adapt it 
to the exigencies of a new Type, was this; viz. of retaining 
indeed the Julian exponent of the first day of Type xxxiv, 
the same in terms as before, for the proper Julian exponent of 
that of Type xxxv, but setting it back 24 hours, or one entire 
feria, in the order of the Hebdomadal Cycle at the beginning 
of the xxxvth, in comparison of what it had been in the same 
order at the beginning of the xxxivth*. There was a Janu- 


* And here it is very important to observe that, as every Julian term 
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ary 1, the nominal Julian exponent of the first day of Type 
xxxiv; and there is a January 1, the nominal Julian expo- 
nent of the first day of Type xxxv: and so far there is appa- 
rently no difference between them. But the former, as the 
Julian exponent of the first Noctidiurnal Cycle in Type 
xxxiv reduced to its place in the Hebdomadal, denoted the 
feria prima; the latter, as the Julian exponent of the first 
Noctidiurnal Cycle in Type xxxv similarly reduced to the 
Hebdomadal, denotes the feria septima. So that, under an 
external appearance of agreement and even of identity be- 
tween them, there is in reality a very great intrinsic differ- 
ence; as great at least as there can be between one feria of 
the same Hebdomadal Cycle, and the next in order before it. 
Nor do we derive our knowledge of this distinction in the 
real meaning of the same nominal Julian term at this mo- 
ment from our own Tables merely, but from the matter of 
fact, otherwise discoverable; viz. that January 1, in the proper 
Julian style of the first day of the xxxvth Julian Type, was 
the proper Julian style of the Kalends of January U.C. 978, 


has a simultaneous relation to each of the three measures of time, the 
Noctidiurnal (including the Hebdomadal), the Menstrual, the Annual, 
which enter the Calendar perpetually in conjunction; so every Julian 
term at a given point of time must denote a certain numerical unit in each 
of these successions at once, as all the three enter the Calendar in con- 
junction: first and properly in the Noctidiurnal, secondly and through that 
in the other two, into each of which the Noctidiurnal enters alike. Now 
the relation of a given Julian term to the Menstrual and to the Annual 
Cycle, according to the proper Julian rule, is incapable of change. The 
first of January for instance must always denote the first day of the month 
so called, and the first day of the year. It follows that, if a given Julian 
term, continuing nominally the same perpetually, admits of any real 
change in its proper Julian meaning; it must be in its relation to the 
Noctidiurnal Cycle: and as the positive or conventional representative of a 
certain numerical period of 24 hours in the order of the Noctidiurnal Cycle 
including the Hebdomadal. Now such a change, in the nature of things, 
was possible. The Noctidiurnal Cycle (and if that the Hebdomadal also) 
in itself is infinite. It has neither beginning nor end. It may be sup- 
posed to be indefinitely extended either backwards or forwards; and 
wheresoever, and whensoever, a proper epoch or origin of such a succession 
may be assumed, a proper Julian term, as the proper Julian style of the 
first term in the succession, may be supposed to be assumed along with 
it: and even the same Julian term as the proper Julian style of the epoch 
of different successions of this kind one after another perpetually. 
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and the Kalends of January U.C. 978 were the feria septima. 
Consequently, that January 1 the first day of the xxxvth 
Type in its proper Julian style was the feria septima also. 


Now this example proves in like manner that, in passing 
from the dast year of one of these proleptic Types to the first 
of the next, the first term in the latter, under its proper 
Julian style, becomes absolutely equivalent in every respect 
but that of its name to the /ast term of the former, under its 
proper Julian style also. For instance, January 1 A. D. 225 
in the proper style of Type xxxv was altogether equivalent to 
December 31 in the proper style of Type xxxiv. Hach at 
that moment was the same thing with the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary of the same Roman year, (U. C. 978,) and each was 
the same with the same feria of the same Hebdomadal cycle, 
the feria septima. Therefore each at that moment was the 
same with the other. 

It follows that, did we go back to A. M. 1 B.C. 4004, the 
beginning of the entire succession of these Types, and assume 
the ingress of the first, agreeably to the proper rule of our 
Tables, April 25 the feria prima at midnight; we should be 
bound to assume the ingress of the second April 25, yet just 
24 hours in the order of ferig behind that of the first; i.e. 
April 25 the feria septima at midnight : and the ingress of the 
third April 25, just 48 hours in the order of feriz behind 
that of the first, 24 hours in the same order behind that of 
the second ; April 25 the feria sexta at midnight: and so on 
perpetually ; exactly in unison with the scheme and succes- 
sion of such Types actually exhibited in our Tables. It fol- 
lows too that, if the proper Julian style of the first day of 
the first of these Types was to be April 25, and that of the 
last April 24; and the style of all these Types was to be 
Julian alike, and Julian the same in terms alike; the first 
day of all, in its proper Julian style, would be April 25 alike, 
and the last day of all in the same would be April 24 alike: 
but it would also follow that April 25, as the proper Julian 
style of the first day of the second Type, would be virtually 
the same with April 24, as the proper Julian style of the last 
day of the first Type; each being at that time the same with 
the feria septima of the same Hebdomadal cycle: and April 
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25, as the proper style of the first day of the third Type, 
would be virtually the same with April 23, as the proper style 
of the last day but one of the first Type; each being at that 
moment the same with the same feria sexta: and so on in 
proportion perpetually. 


It follows under such circumstances that, did we think fit 
to retain the proper Julian style of a preceding Type along 
with that of the next in order to it; it might be retained: 
and the two styles might go on concurrently through the 
next Type, differing one from the other only as the proper 
Julian style at present differs from the proper Gregorian. 
It has been seen that, just at the egress of Type xxxiv and 
just at the ingress of Type xxxv, December 31 in the proper 
Julian style of the former and January | in that of the latter, 
in every thing but name, were the same; each being the 
same with the Kalends of January U.C. 978, and each being 
the same with the feria septima of the Hebdomadal cycle. 
That is, the relation between them at this point of time was 
exactly that of a given Julian term to the corresponding 
Gregorian one at present; which every one knows to be that 
of a real agreement under a nominal disagreement: the test 
and criterion of which is the place of each, at one and the 
same point of time, in the Noctidiurnal succession measured 
in a similar manner by the Hebdomadal, (i.e. in the cycle of 
ferie,) perpetually. It is evident too that the proper Julian 
term in this case was December 31, and the proper Grego- 
rian one was January 1; consequently that the proper Julian 
style of a preceding Type, carried on in a succeeding one, 
continuing Julian of the same kind as before, that of a suc- 
ceeding one in its proper relation to that of the preceding 
would become the proper Gregorian corresponding to the 
proper Julian of a certain kind. 


The distinctions thus pointed out in the Julian time of our 
Tables, and in its administration and decursus perpetually, 
are directly available for the explanation of the phenomena 
of the Equable time of our Tables also; which at first sight 
are well calculated to occasion some perplexity. For though 
we admit into our Tables two different forms of Equable 
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Noctidiurnal and Annual time perpetually, Cyclical equable 
and Nabonassarian equable, yet, as we incorporate both 
with the same Noctidiurnal and Annual succession in the 
sense of Julian, and we refer both to the same Nocti- 
diurnal and Annual succession in the sense of Julian, per- 
petually; it might be expected @ priori that both would 
recede in this succession according to the same law per- 
petually, and that law such as is prescribed by the nature 
of things in the constant comparison of equable annual time 
with mean or actual Julian: i. e. one day every four years, or 
every cycle of the Julian leap-year. And it will be seen 
that even in our Tables Nabonassarian equable time does fall 
back on mean or actual Julian at this rate of one day every 
four years perpetually ; and that there is no exception to the 
operation of the law in question, in this particular instance 
of its application, from the beginning to the end of the 
Tables. But with respect to the Cyclical equable time of 
the Tables in constant comparison with the Julian; the state 
of the case throughout the Tables is this: That for a certain 
length of time it drops or descends in the Julian, in each of 
our Types, according to the same law and just at the same 
rate as the Nabonassarian ; i. e. one day every four years, or 
every cycle of leap-year: but that at a stated time in every 
Type and once in every Type it appears to stand still for 
eight years in sequence (over one complete cycle of leap-year) 
before it begins to descend again according to the same law 
and at the same rate as before. 

But if the reader will take notice, he will see that this time 
is precisely that when the Julian style of our Types is itself 
undergoing a change; i.e. when one Julian Type is just 
leaving the Tables and anotlier is just coming into them: 
consequently, when a given Julian term in the proper style 
of the succeeding Type is becoming exactly equivalent in 
every thing but name to the next lower term in the proper 
style of the preceding Type. Under such circumstances, a 
moment’s reflection will convince him that though the Cy- 
clical equable time of the Tables, as referrible to the Julian 
of the Tables perpetually, may appear to stand still at these 
times ; it is not in reality standing still at these times more 
than at any before. It is exhibiting no new phenomenon, it 
is beginning to be subject to no new law, at these times in 
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particular. It is continuing the same in itself, and with 
respect to every thing else with which it had been constantly 
compared until then before. That which is really under- 
going a change at these times is the Julian time of the 
Tables, yet without any alteration in the style; the conse- 
quence of which is that the Cyclical equable, which continues 
the same both in itself and in its proper style perpetually, 
stands still at this moment in the style of the Type which is 
coming in, but drops and descends even now just the same 
as ever before in that of the Type which is going out. 

Take for example the case of the egress of the xxxivth 
Julian Type and of the ingress of the xxxvth. In the 108th 
year of the xxxivth Type the Cyclical Thoth at midnight 
stands in the Tables at par with July 6 at midnight A.D. 
220; and in the first year of the xxxvth Type (reckoned 
from March 1 at midnight A. D. 224) it still stands at par 
with July 6 at midnight. That is, it appears to have stood 
still im terms of the Julian notation of itself over one com- 
plete cycle of leap-year. But, after what has been explained, 
it will now be readily comprehended that July 6 in the proper 
style of Type xxxv is absolutely the same except in its name 
with July 5 in the proper style of Type xxxiv. And this is 
confirmed by the fact that July 5 A. D. 224 in the proper 
style of Type xxxiv was the same feria of the Hebdomadal 
cycle as July 6 the same year in the proper style of Type 
xxxv; and both were the feria tertia. It is manifest there- 
fore that, even in this extreme case of its transition from the 
Jast year of the xxxivth Julian Type to the first year of the 
xxxvth, Cyclical equable time did not stand still in the 
proper Julian style of the xxxivth Type; i.e. of the Type to 
which it had been referred all along until then: it dropt at 
this moment in the style of that Type from July 6 at mid- 
night to July 5 at midnight, as it would always have been 
bound to do. The real anomaly was that, just at this moment, 
July 5 at midnight in the proper style of that Type began 
to be called, and to pass current for, July 6 at midnight in 
the proper style of the next to it: and that was an anomaly 
which, as every one must see, did not affect the Cyclical 
equable time of the Tables, but simply the Julian. 

As to the Nabonassarian equable time of the Tables, and 
the mode in which that was affected under these circum- 
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stances in particular; in the 108th year of the xxxivth Ju- 
lian Type according to the Julian rule it stood at par with 
June 29 at midnight A. D. 220: and in the first year of the 
xxxvth, reckoned from March 1 A.D. 224, it stands at par 
with June 28 at midnight. That is, it has dropt apparently one 
day as usual from June 29 at midnight to June 28 at mid- 
night, in one cycle of leap-year, A. D. 220—224; and there- 
fore it seems to have exhibited no new phenomenon: but 
whether it has really undergone no change must not be de- 
termined by appearances merely. The truth is that the Na- 
bonassarian equable time of our Tables bears precisely the 
same relation to the Cyclical equable as the Julian time of 
all our Types later than the first to the Julian time of the 
first; and as the Julian time of our Tables is carried on 
through all these Types later than the first, by retaining the 
style of the first in all, but setting back the first day of each 
in its turn, after the first, 24 hours in the order of the Nocti- 
diurnal cycle and in the order of the Hebdomadal perpetu- 
ally: so is it with the equable time of the Tables through 
successive Nabonassarian Types, in constant conjunction with 
one and the same Type of the Cyclical. That too is carried 
on by retaining the style of the first such Type in all the 
rest, but setting back the first day of successive Types, after 
the first, one term in the order of the Noctidiurnal cycle and 
one term in the order of ferie perpetually. 

Now to apply this distinction to the present case of the 
transition of the xxxivth Nabonassarian Type into the xxxvth. 
At the beginning of this xxxivth Type the Nabonassarian 
Thoth stood at par with July 26 at midnight A. D. 113. The 
length of the Period of this Type was 112 years; and in 112 
equable years the Hebdomadal epact is 0: and a given equa- 
ble date which coincided with a certain feria at the beginning 
of one such Period would be bound to coincide with it also at 
the beginning of the next. The actual state of the case m 
the present instance was this. Thoth 1 of Nab. A. D. 113 co- 
incided with July 26 at midnight; and both with the feria 
guarta. Thoth1 of Nab. A.D. 225 coincided with June 28 at 
midnight ; and both with the feria tertia. That is, the same 
equable term in the Nabonassarian style of such terms, 
Thoth 1 of Nab. in the transition from the xxxivth Nabonas- 
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sarian Type to the xxxvth did not return to the feria of in- 
gress of this xxxivth Type, but to the feria next before it: 
and after what has been explained that will appear to have 
been only what it ought to be; and precisely the same thing 
in this case, mutatis mutandis, as in the parallel case of the 
transition of the Julian time of the Tables from the xxxivth 
Type to the xxxvth also. 


We may learn however from these explanations also that, 
though the Equable time of our Tables in the sense of Cycli- 
cal even at these times undergoes no change, the Equable in 
the sense of the Nabonassarian undergoes one greater than 
usual; and, though it appears to descend only one day in 
every cycle of leap-year perpetually, it does in reality at these 
particular times descend two days. If the Nabonassarian 
Thoth im the 108th year of the xxxivth Type stood at par 
with June 29 at midnight A. D. 220, and in the first year of 
Type xxxv stands at par with June 28 at midnight A. D. 224; 
and if June 28 at midnight A. D. 224 in the Julian style of 
Type xxxv was really equivalent to June 27 at midnight in 
that of Type xxxiv; what can be inferred from these facts 
except that the Nabonassarian Thoth in the course of these 
four years from A. D. 220 to A. D. 224 in the style of the 
xxxivth Type has dropt from June 29 to June 27? i.e. two 
days instead of one. And that is proved to have been the 
case by the feria of the Thoth in question at each of these 
times respectively. In the 108th year of the xxxivth Type 
it was the ferza sexta; in the first year of the xxxvth reckoned 
from March 1 at midnight A. D. 224 it was the feria secunda : 
and yet, as the number of equable years between was four, if 
there had been no recession greater than usual it must have 
been the feria tertia. 

It is evident therefore that at such times as these, while 
Cyclical equable time recedes one day in the style of the 
preexisting Julian Type, Nabonassarian equable recedes two 
days; or, while Cyclical equable in the style of a new Type 
stands still for one cycle of leap-year, Nabonassarian in the 
style of this Type recedes one day as usual: and yet in main- 
taining the proper relation of Nabonassarian equable time to 
Cyclical perpetually the effect is just the same in either case ; 
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viz. that Nabonassarian equable time in one Type after an- 
other shall fall back on Cyclical neither more nor less than 
one day, in the sense of one feria, perpetually. Accordingly, 
at the ingress of Type xxxiv the first of Thoth of Nab. was 
corresponding to Mesore 29 Cye. and both to July 26th the 
jeria quarta; and at the ingress of Type xxxv it is seen to 
be corresponding to Mesore 28 Cyc. and both to June 28 the 
feria tertia. That is, it has fallen back, in the course of this 
Type, one day in the order of the equable notation, and one 
feria in the order of the Hebdomadal cycle, and no more; 
just as it was bound to do: and yet, as we have shewn, in 
the order of the Julian notation, in the proper style of Type 
XXxlv continued into Type xxxv, it has fallen back one term 
more than it would seem to have been bound to do; viz. from 
July 26 at midnight to June 27 at midnight—29 days in all: 
though the length of the Period of the Type itself was 112 
years, in which the recession, at the rate of one day in four 
years, could not be more than 28 days. 


And this being the case with the succession both of the 
Julian and of the Equable time of the Tables perpetually ; it 
furnishes all the explanation which can be desired of a very 
important distinction, the fact of which was often asserted in 
the former part of this Work’, and is often reiterated in this 
second part: and the proofs of which were frequently pro- 
duced before, and will be repeatedly produced again; but 
the rationale or principle of which is supplied by the preced- 
ing observations. This distinction is that in the constant 
comparison of Equable and Julian time, so long as a variable 
Type of Julian, and a variable Type of Equable in the form 
of Nabonassarian, continue to be used in the Tables con- 
jointly ; if an Equable and Cyclical date is given in terms 
perpetually, it rises in the Julian style of such dates one day 
for every Type: if a Julian date is given in terms and is 
nominally always the same, it descends in the order of the 
Equable and Cyclical notation, one day for every Type also. 

Every one must now perceive, that these two laws are vir- 
tually the same, one in reference to Julian time, the other in 


y See for example vol. ii. of the former Work, p. 523 sqq.- 
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reference to Cyclical Equable; and that each is a necessary 
consequence of what has just been pointed out: viz. that Ju- 
lian time in a succession of variable Types must recede 24 
hours in the order of the Noctidiurnal cycle, and one feria 
in the order of the Hebdomadal, from Period to Period; yet 
without any change in the Julian style of such cycles or such 
ferie from Period to Period: while Cyclical Equable time 
must remain the same with itself from one Period to another 
perpetually. Consequently the same Cyclical term must rise 
one number in the order of feri@, and in the order of the Ju- 
lian style of such ferie, for every Period ; and the same Julian 
term must descend one number in the order of feria, and in 
the Cyclical style of such ferie, for every Period. And, for 
the same reason, a given Nabonassarian term must drop one 
number in the Noctidiurnal cycle, one feria in the Hebdo- 
madal, one day in the Cyclical Equable style, from Period to 
Period also. Nabonassarian time and Julian in this respect 
(as both referred to Cyclical) are subject to the same laws. 
They are always the same relatively to each other; and mu- 
tatis mutandis they are always the same relatively to anything 
else, to which both are referrible in common, and to which 
each is referred at once *. 


* The distinction in question is so obviously deducible from the pre- 
ceding premises, and is so clearly illustrated by them, that it stands in no 
need of any further elucidation. It would however be most plainly ascer- 
tained to hold good by tracing the succession of Equable in Julian time, 
or, vice versa, that of Julian in Equable, through the Period of 1461 years 
of the former, or 1460 years of the latter, which are exactly equivalent one 
to the other. 

In the Julian Period of 1460 years there could not be fewer than eleven 
changes of the variable Julian Type of the Tables; though there could not 
be more. It follows that, if the Cyclical equable epoch of the first of these 
Periods was Thoth 1 at midnight, and the Julian was April 25 at mid- 
night ; the Cyclical epoch of the second would be still Thoth 1 at mid- 
night, but its Julian epoch in the proper Julian style of all our Types 
would be April 25 plus 11 days more at midnight; i.e. May 6 at mid- 
night. ‘That is, the same Cyclical term, Thoth 1, which at the beginning 
of the first of these Periods stood at par with April 25, at the beginning of 
the second would stand at par with May 6. The inspection of our Tables 
will shew that such was actually the case. The first of these Periods 
being assumed to have begun A.M.1 B.C. 4004 Ara Cyc. 1, the se- 
cond is seen to have begun A. M. 1461 B.C. 2544 Ara Cyc. 1462; and 
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Another very important inference from the facts of this 
case of the egress of the xxxivth Type and the ingress of the 


the first day of the Cyclical Thoth Aira Cyc. r being assumed to have 
been April 25 at midnight, Aura Cyc. 1462 it is seen to have been May 6 
at midnight. 

Again, if the Julian date of the Period is assumed to be April 25 
at midnight perpetually ; and April 25 at the beginning of the first such 
Period corresponded to Thoth 1 Cyclical; at the beginning of the second 
Period it would be found corresponding not to Thoth 1 Cyclical, but to 
Thoth 1 minus 11 days; i. e. to Mesore 25 Cyclical. The inspection of 
the Tables will shew that too to have been the case: for Thoth 1 Aira 
Cyc. 1462 answering to May 6 A.M. 1461 B.C. 2544; Mesore 25 Atra 
Cyc. 1461 must have answered to April 25 A. M. 1461 B.C. 2544. 

The Cyclical date of the Period then, Thoth 1, considered as given in 
terms, in the course of one Period of this kind is thus seen to have risen 
eleven days in terms of the Julian; i. e. from April 25 at midnight to 
May 6 at midnight: and the Julian, April 25, considered as given in like 
manner, is seen to have dropt eleven days in terms of the Cyclical, from 
Thoth 1 at midnight to Mesore 25 at midnight. But as to the Nabonas- 
sarian ; if it was Mesore 1o at midnight=April 25 at midnight at the be- 
ginning of the first of these Periods, it is still Mesore 10 at midnight = 
April 25 at midnight at the beginning of the second: i.e. Nabonassarian 
equable time has undergone no change in its original relation to Julian in 
the course of one of these Periods. But as to its relation to Cyclical 
equable ; Mesore 10 of Nab. at midnight, as =April 25 at midnight, at 
the beginning of the first of these Periods corresponded to Thoth 1 Cy- 
clical at midnight: Mesore to of Nab. at midnight, as = April 25 at mid- 
night, at the beginning of the second is now corresponding to Mesore 25 
Cyclical at midnight. That is, Nabonassarian equable time, though con- 
tinuing the same in its relation to Julian all through one of these Periods, 
has dropt eleven terms on its original relation to Cyclical, in the course 
of one such Period. 

And as the explanation of these phenomena is the fact that, in the 
course of this one Period of 1460 Julian years and 1461 equable years, 
the proper Julian style of the Tables, though continuing the same in itself, 
has receded eleven terms in the order of the Noctidiurnal cycle, and in the 
order of ferie ; it follows that May 6 in the style of the twelfth Julian 
Type at the ingress of the second Period is exactly equivalent, except in 
name, to April 25 in the style of the first Type at the ingress of the first 
Period: and that Thoth 1 Cyclical, the nominal Cyclical date of both 
Periods, is the same with each in its proper style alike. And this is con- 
firmed by the Hebdomadal character of each of these terms, and at each 
of these times, respectively. In the Equable Period of 1461 years the 
Hebdomadal epact is 5. Hence, if Thoth 1 at the beginning of the first 
such Period was the feria prima, at the beginning of the second it would 
be the feria sexta. And such was its Hebdomadal character Afra Cyc. 
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xxxvth is this; That, if nothing took place at the egress and 
ingress of these two Types in particular, which had not taken 
place at the egress and ingress of every Type before them, 
it follows from what took place in this stance that, whatso- 
ever the date of the actual ingress of a particular Type into 
the Tables may be, from the moment of its entering the 
Tables in its proper order of succession, it is carried back to 
the beginning of the entire series of Types itself, and is put 
into possession of the Tables from the first: as much as if 
there had never been any other from the beginning of the 
series down to the point of time in question, but this one. 
It is constituted by its admission into the Tables in its pro- 
per order of time the only form of Julian time which can be 
supposed to have been in existence in constant connection 
with Natural, from the beginning of things down to the time 
when it actually entered the Tables; as well as the only one 
which can continue to be recognized as having an actual ex- 
istence in that state of relation to Natural, as long as it con- 
tinues in possession of the Tables. 


1462. In the Julian Period of 1460 years the epact is also 5. Hence, if 
April 25 in the style of the first Type at the beginning of the first such 
Period was the feria prima ; at the beginning of the second Period and in 
the same style it would be the feria sexta : and as that was the Hebdoma- 
dal character of May 6 at the same point of time, in the style of the xiith 
Type, and that of Thoth 1 Cyclical as the proper Cyclical date of this 
second Period ; it follows that April 25 in the style of the first Type, and 
May 6 in the style of the twelfth, at this moment could not have differed, 
and that Thoth 1 Cyclical at the same point of time might have been re- 
presented by either alike. 

And this would be a case in point to prove that whatsoever changes 
may take place in the real intrinsic meaning of the different terms in the 
common Julian style of all our Types, with none in the apparent or out- 
ward expression of each; no change either real or apparent takes place in that 
of those of the Cyclical perpetually. We might call the first Julian term at 
the ingress of the second Period of 1460 years May 6 in the style of the 
twelfth Type, or April 25 in that of the first; but it would be Thoth 1 
Cyclical and the feria sexta of the Hebdomadal cycle in either case alike. 
And this is a distinction which was always to have been expected a priori, 
from the nature of the Equable year itself ; which as merely consisting of 
a certain number of Noctidiurnal cycles is independent of every thing but 


the simple succession of day and night, either in itself, or in a constant 
order of feria. 
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This inference we say is justly to be drawn, concerning 
the state of the case in every preceding instance of the same 
kind, from the analogy of what began to hold good at the 
ingress of the xxxvth Julian Type; and has continued to do 
so ever since. No one can require to be told that, whoso- 
ever has occasion for a proper measure of Noctidiurnal and 
Annual time, always the same with itself, and always agree- 
able to that which is actually in use at present, (and in par- 
ticular Chronologers, Historians, and Astronomers,) for any 
purpose which concerns the past, carries back one and the 
same Type of both; the Julian, which exists de facto at pre- 
sent, and as it exists at present: and it has been demon- 
strated of this in particular that it is precisely the same 
which having once entered our Tables, whether in the shape 
of our xxxvth Julian Type, or in that of the actual Roman 
and Julian Correction of the Dictator Czesar, on the first of 
March at midnight A. D. 224, or on the first of January at 
midnight A.D. 225, has been transmitted in that shape down 
to the present day. Why then is this done at present, ex- 
cept because this particular Type having once entered and 
once obtained possession of our Tables, and at that particular 
time, has continued in possession of them ever since, and is 
still im possession of them at the present day? For it was 
peculiar to this xxxvth Type to enter our Tables as an actual 
one of its kind; 1. e. to be identical at that point of time 
with an actual one of its kind, the Roman Correction of 
Cesar. All before this were hypothetical and positive of the 
same kind. And it is peculiar to this to be still an actual 
one of the proper kind; because it has never ceased to be 
identical with this Roman Correction, since it first became 
so: and that has never ceased to be an actual Type of its 
kind. 

It follows that this is the Type, which in the form of the 
Roman and Julian Correction of Cesar, mutatis mutandis, 
(i. e. differmg merely in accidental circumstances,) has come 
down to our own times; the Type which is every where in 
use where the Julian year, properly so called, is also in use: 
the Type which is meant by the Julian year of Chronology 
as much as by the Julian year actually in use. It follows 
that this too is the Type which, for all chronological pur- 
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poses concerning the future, is carried forwards to any ex- 
tent; and for all similar purposes concerning the past is 
carried back to any extent. And yet if even ¢his, in its proper 
place in the order of succession and of the order of time, first 
entered theTables only A.D. 224 or A.D.225, on what principle 
we again demand can these things be done, except because, 
from the moment when this Type de facto entered the Ta- 
bles, it became de facto the sole and exclusive possessor of 
them, both for the future and also for the past? for the 
future, because no other, later than this, could ever get pos- 
session of the Tables in its stead: for the past, from the rea- 
son of things, (because every Type, which has a right to the 
Tables de facto for the present and for the future, has a right 
to them also for the past, until it leaves the Tables at least,) 
as much as by virtue of the general and positive rule of the 
succession, which puts every Type in possession of the Tables 
from the first, as soon as it actually enters them. It may be 
considered therefore an universal law of this succession of 
Julian Types, that as each in its turn comes into actual use 
so each in its turn is to be treated as if it had been actually in 
use from the first. As soon as any of them begins to serve 
de facto for the present, it begins to serve de facto for the 
past also; and as long as it continues to serve for the pre- 
sent, it continues to serve for the past *. 


If then we go back with this entire succession of Julian 
annual time in conjunction with Natural annual to the be- 
ginning of each in our system, the first year of the Mosaic 


* It can hardly be necessary to explain that what we mean, by saying 
that each of our Types as soon as it enters the Tables in its proper order 
of time is immediately set back to the beginning as if it had been the only 
one in use from the first, is this; That each of these Types in its proper 
order of time, and while it was actually itself in being, supplied the proper 
fixed and invariable form or type of Julian time which might be required 
for any purpose concerning the past. An astronomer for instance or a 
chronologer, who, as living in the time of the xxxvth Type, for all such 
purposes now carries back the Julian time of that Type, had he been 
living under the xxxivth Type, must have carried back, for any similar 
purpose, the Julian time of that T ype; one who lived under the xxxiiid 
must have carried back in like manner the Julian time of that Type : 
and so on. 
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Creation, A. M. 1 B.C. 4004; it will be understocd and ad- 
mitted, after what has been explained, that there will still be 
only one proper Julian epoch of the succession, either April 
25 at midnight, the Julian date of the first mean vernal in- 
gress of the system for the proper meridian, according to the 
Julian rule of our Fasti; or January 1 at midnight, the 
115th day before it, according to the proper Julian rule. 
Let us be permitted to assume that it will be most properly 
April 25 at midnight. This Julian epoch of April 25, so 
assumed, in ¢erms at least must be ever after invariable. It 
will be the proper Julian style not only of the first period of 
24 hours of mean solar time, the first Noctidiurnal Cycle, the 
first feria of the Hebdomadal Cycle, which will enter the Ta- 
bles at the ingress of the first Julian Type; but the proper 
Julian style of the first period of 24 hours, the first Noctidi- 
urnal Cycle, the first feria of the Hebdomadal Cycle, which 
will enter the Tables at the ingress of the second Type. The 
style of the first will be that of the dast; and vice versa: and 
the style of each set back to the beginning, in the manner 
which has just been explained, in the ascending order of the 
proper Julian notation for successive Noctidiurnal cycles, 
successive Hebdomadal ferie, will run on April 25, 26, 27, 
&c. perpetually; and in the descending order, April 25, 24, 
23, &e. And yet, under all this nominal and seeming agree- 
ment of the proper Julian style of any one Type with that 
of the next after it or that of the next before it, there will be 
a real and substantial difference ; as real and substantial as 
that of one numerical period of 24 hours of mean solar time, 
in a constant succession of such periods, from the next after 
it, or the next before it, or that of one numerical term in the 
order of such periods, measured by sevens at a time perpe- 
tually, from the one after it or the one before it. 

The meaning of this distinction is that, in a constant suc- 
session of Julian Types, each of which is intended to repre- 
sent the same Natural Antitype (the same Natural idea) 
under the same circumstances, and for precisely the same or 
a similar interval of time, all of which consequently come 
into actual use in rotation, yet each by the positive law of 
the succession on the first day of this Natural Antitype at 
the very beginning of things themselves; the proper Julian 
style of the Feria of ingress of every Type must be April 25 
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alike, but the Feria of ingress itself in successive Types must 
be one term lower in the order of ferie perpetually. The 
proportion of mean Julian annual time to mean Natural an- 
nual is such that the same Julian 'l'ype cannot represent the 
same Natural Antitype perpetually. They might be abso- 
lutely the same, (or might allowably be assumed to be so,) 
at the beginning of a certain interval of time; and every in- 
tegral Noctidiurnal cycle in the one at that moment might 
be the same with every integral Noctidiurnal cycle in the 
other: but they must become unequal in the course of time, 
and absolutely incommensurable at last; so much so that 
the first integral Noctidiurnal cycle of the Natural Antitype, 
reckoned by the same positive rule in that as in the Julian 
Type, shall now be the same with the Jast integral Noctidi- 
urnal cycle in this Julian Type. And when that has begun 
to be the case, it is selfevident that, if the Julian Type is still 
to represent the Natural Antitype exactly in the same man- 
ner as before, it must be corrected in some manner or other; 
and Correction in this case means change, and the mode of 
the change is that which is suggested by the reason of things, 
as much as by the actual state of the case at the time: viz. 
That the /ast integral Noctidiurnal cycle of the Type which 
has now become out of proportion to its Natural Antitype, 
and is consequently now about to make way for another 
which must come into the Tables in its stead, and in the 
same state of relation to the Natural Antitype as itself at 
first, should be assumed as the first integral Noctidi- 
urnal cycle of the Type which is coming into use in its 
stead; but under the proper Julian style of the first such 
eycle of the former notwithstanding. It follows that, in 
a succession of such ‘Types, while the proper Juhan style 
of the Feria of ingress will be the same in each, the 
Feria of ingress itself will be one term in the order of ferie 
lower in each perpetually. In the first it will be April 25, 
the ferta prima; in the second April 25, the feria septima : 
in the third April 25, the feria sexta ; and so on: exactly as 
the reader will see it represented in our Tables, at the ingress 
of the first Type A. M. 1 B.C. 4004, at that of the second 
A.M. 113 B.C. 3892, at that of the third A. M.253 B.C. 3752, 
and so on, respectively. On this principle, the Feria of in- 
gress of the xxxvth Type, A. M. 4229 A.D. 225, would be 
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Apmil 25 the feria secunda (1-384=1—6=2); and the proper 
Julian style of the xxxvth Type from the moment when it 
entered our Tables would be April 25 the feria secunda at 
midnight: and at the beginning of each of its cycles of 28 
years it would be April 25 the feria secunda at midnight per- 
petually. And being set back 151 cycles of this kind (i. e. 
from A. M. 4229 A. D. 225 to A. M.1 B.C. 4004) it must still 
be April 25 the feria secunda at midnight: and that would 
be altogether the same at that time as January 1 the feria 
septima at midnight. 


Now the first use which may be made of the very import- 
ant fact thus pointed out, (viz. That every Julian Type of the 
Tables from the moment when it enters the Tables is ipso 
facto put in possession of the Tables from the first,) is to 
assign the true rationale or explanation of the assertion re- 
peatedly made (paradoxical as it may appear); viz. That the 
Julian time of our Fasti Catholici never wants either the proper 
leap-year, or the proper leap-day, at the proper point of time 
—with that one case of exception only, peculiar to A. D. 224, 
which has been already indicated. That it never wants 
the proper leap-year is very evident; for there is no interrup- 
tion in the cycle of leap-year, (and that the proper Julian 
cycle of its kind,) in our Tables from first to last. That it 
does not at stated times (those of the transition of the Julian 
time of the Tables from one of its Types to the next) want 
the proper leap-day, even in the regular cycle of the leap- 
year, at first sight 1s not so clear. 

But if every Type, as soon as it enters the Tables, is as 
good as carried back to the beginning of the whele succes- 
sion; every thing peculiar to it, and characteristic of it, in its 
proper order of time, (its proper Julian style, its proper cycle 
of leap-year, and its proper Solar Cycle, or cycle of 28 years,) 
is carried back with it also. There is consequently a 29th 
of February in the proper Julian style of every Type, and in 
the proper years of every such Type. The only difference is 
that in the first year of a Type just coming in, reckoned from 
January 1 at midnight, February 29 in the proper Julian 
style of that Type is precisely the same thing as February 28 
in the proper style of the last year of the old Type, reckoned 
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from March 1 at midnight. There is consequently a leap- 
day even in this extreme case; but it is supplied by the 
Type which is just coming in, not by that which is just going 
out. Andif even the Type just coming in is épso facto thereby 
constituted possessor of the Tables from the first ; every one 
must see that the coming in Type, not the outgoing one, just 
at this moment is that which is bound to supply the leap-day 
in the proper style of the proper Type: for as to the leap- 
year and the cycle of that year, they are common to both 
these Types. There is no difference in those respects he- 
tween any of our Types and the rest. 


The next use which we may make of this fact will be to 
explain a phenomenon, of regular occurrence in the adminis- 
tration of the Natural annual time of our Tables in constant 
conjunction with the Julian, which is perhaps at first sight as 
difficult to comprehend as any thing peculiar to them besides ; 
viz. That, while the mean natural equinoxes of the Tables, 
beginning with April 25 at midnight, descend one number, 
one term, one day in the regular order of the Julian notation 
backwards, from Type to Type or Period to Period—and 
after A. D. 225 as much as before; they descend two terms 
in the order of feria, from Period to Period, before A. D. 225, 
the ingress of Period xxxv, and they descend only one after 
A.D). 225. 

This peculiarity of the Tables is likely at first sight to be con- 
sidered the most inexplicable of all; and even an anomaly, in- 
consistent with the regular course and succession of something 
supposed to be always the same in itself, and with reference 
to any thing else: such as the mean Natural annual time of 
the Tables in itself and in constant conjunction with the 
mean Julian. The explanation of this phenomenon too is 
derivable from the same matters of fact which we have hither- 
to been considering : i That every Julian Type which enters 
the Tables, and at any time, is ipso facto set back to the be- 
ginning of the entire succession of such Types from the first, 
and is put 1.1 possession of the Tables, with every thing pro- 
per to it and characteristic of it, as soon as it comes into 
actual use, as much as if it only had been in use from the 
first. 11 That the proper Julian style of every Type, set back 
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to the beginning, is April 25 alike. iii That every succeed- 
ing Julian Type falls back on the preceding one feria in the 
order of the Hebdomadal cycle. Add to these three facts one 
more, necessarily implied in the first—viz. That if the Julian 
time of the Tables exactly as it enters the Tables in the form 
of any one of our Julian Types, and as soon as it enters the 
Tables, is at once set back to the beginning; the Natural 
time of the Tables, with which the Julian is compared per- 
petually and which the Julian is intended to represent per- 
petually, is set back with it also, and in a state of identity 
with it in that form in which it is de facto entering the 
Tables: and you have all the explanation of the phenomenon 
in question which can be required. And it will be seen to 
be resolvable into two facts, each of them unquestionable per 
se ; one, That in a continuous series of Julian Types, carry- 
ing on the same succession of Natural time perpetually, every 
succeeding one must descend one term in the order of erie on 
the preceding : the other, that in the constant comparison of 
the same form or Type of Natural annual time with the 
same form or Type of Civil annual, like the Julian, the for- 
mer must recede one day (one period of 24 hours of mean 
solar time) on the latter, in a certain length of time, per- 
petually. 

With regard to the first of these assumptions it requires 
no further proof. It has been shewn that in a regular suc- 
cession of Julian Types, like those of our Fasti, the Feria of 
ingress must descend one term in the order of ferie for every 
Type, yet without any change in the Julian style of each. 
Consequently, the proper style of the first such Feria being 
April 25 the feria prima at midnight, that of the second must 
be April 25 the feria septima at midnight ; that of the third 
must be April 25 the feria sexta at midnight: and so on. 
And this is substantially the same thing as saying that in a 
constant succession of this kind the Jast feria of the preced- 
ing Type becomes the first feria of the next in order to it ; 
and it has been shewn that, from the nature of each of those 
Types, and from their common relation to the same Natural 
Idea or Antitype, and from the common end and purpose 
with reference to that which each of them is intended to 
serve, this is only agreeable to the reason of things, and 


, 
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a priori always to have been expected. But it would be quite 
sufficient to establish the assumption, (were there any doubt 
concerning it,) that such was actually the case at the transi- 
tion of the xxxivth of these Types into the xxxvth, A. D. 224 
or A. D. 225; and is proved to have been so by the testimony 
of the matter of fact. 

With regard to the second assumption ; the mean Natural 
year is a fixed and invariable quantity: and the mean Julian 
year is a fixed and invariable quantity also. The standard of 
the latter is 865 days 6 hours, or 365-25 days, of mean solar 
time perpetually ; that of the former, according to the as- 
sumptions of our own Fasti, is 65d. 5h. 48m. 50s. 24th. or 
3865-24225 days, of mean solar time perpetually. The pro- 
portion of the latter of these standards to the former is such, 
that the latter must recede on the former at the rate of 
11m. 9s. 36th. or ilm. 9-6s. or 0-000 775 d. of mean solar 
time every year; and at the rate of 24 hours of mean solar 
time as nearly as possible every 129 years: or, according to 
the positive cyclical rule of our own Fasti, every 112 and 
every 140 years, as nearly as possible alternately. And 
as these are the lengths of the proper Julian Periods of our 
Fasti (112 or 140 years respectively), it follows that, accord- 
ing to the proper proportion of the proper Natural annual 
time of our Tables to the proper Julian also, the former must 
recede on the latter at the rate of one day for every Period 
respectively. Let us see then how these two laws work in 
conjunction; the law which regulates the descent of the 
proper Julian time of such a system as this of our Fasti from 
one Julian Type to another; and the law which regulates 
the descent of the Natural annual time of the system in the 
Julian of the system also perpetually. 

The operation of the first law is this; That the proper Ju- 
lian time of the system in passing from one of its Types to 
another drops or descends one /eria in the retrograde order 
of the Hebdomadal cycle: and the operation of the second 
law is this; That the proper Natural time of the system 
recedes 24 hours of mean solar time, one feria also, in the re- 
trograde order of the Hebdomadal cycle, on the proper Julian 
of the system, for every Julian Period. The operation and 
effect of both laws in conjunction, with a constant succession 
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of Julian ‘Types of this kind, each of them set back in its 
turn, as soon as it enters the Tables, to the beginning of the 
entire succession, and each of them carrying back with it to 
the beginning its proper Natural Antitype also, must conse- 
quently be this; That the latter in particular, as supposed to 
accompany the former from the beginning down to the time 
when both actually enter the Tables in conjunction, must 
appear to descend two terms in the order of ferie from 
Period to Period, though it does in reality descend only 
one. 

Let it be assumed for instance that the proper epoch of the 
first of these variable Julian Types, and consequently that of 
the one Natural Antitype, or Natural Idea, compared with 
each perpetually, was April 25 the feria prima at midnight. 
Then, by the first of the above laws, the proper epoch of the 
second would be April 25 the feria septima at midnight. And 
this Type from the moment of its ingress being set back to 
the beginning, and its Natural Antitype being set back along 
with it; and both being supposed to have set out on the 
feria septima at midnight, and both to have gone on together 
for one Period: it is manifest that the Julian Type would 
still be entering at the ingress of the second Period on the 
feria septima at midnight; but by the operation of the second 
of the above laws the Natural Antitype must be found enter- 
ing 24 hours behind it: i.e. on the feria sexta at midnight. 
This then must be the proper Feria of ingress of the Natural 
Antitype at the beginning of the second Period; just on the 
same principle on which that of the Juhan Type of itself at 
the same point of time is the feria septima at midnight. It 
is two terms in the order of ferie lower than its proper Feria 
of ingress at the beginning of the first Period, the feria prima 
at midnight: but it is just what it ought to be at this time, 
if its Feria of ingress at first, and in comparison with its 
proper Julian Type throughout, had been the feria septima 
at midnight. And its proper Julian style at this time is 
April 24 at midnight, though its proper Julian style at first 
was April 25 at midnight; because the proper style of the 
Julian Type from which it is now borrowing its own nomen- 
clature is April 25 also: i.e. the proper style of the first day 
of this Type, as the same with the feria septima, is April 25, 
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and therefore the proper style of the last day, as that of the 
feria sexta also, is April 24. In lke manner, at the ingress 
of the third Julian Type, by virtue of the first law, the Feria 
of ingress must be the feria sexta at midnight; and this too 
being set back to the beginning as before, and its Natural 
Antitype being set back with it; then after the lapse of two 
Periods the Feria of ingress of the Julian Type will still be 
the feria sexta at midnight, but by virtue of the second law 
the Feria of ingress of the Natural Antitype will be two pe- 
riods of 24 hours, (48 hours,) two feriw in the retrograde 
order of ferie, behind it: that is, the feria quarta, not the 
feria sexta. And the proper style of the former just at this 
moment being April 25 the feria sexta ; that of the latter, in 
conformity to it, just at the same time, must be April 23 the 
feria quaria. 

And this state of the case, at the ingress of the third 
Julian Type or Julian Period, being compared with that 
which held good at the ingress of the first; the effect will 
appear to be the same as if the Natural time of the Tables 
had receded on the Julian four terms in the order of ferie; 
i.e. from the feria prima at midnight to the feria quarta at 
midnight: and therefore two terms for each Period. But it 
will now be seen that this effect is in reality a double one; 
one half of which is to be set down to the account of the law 
which regulates the succession of Julian Types one after an- 
other perpetually, and determines the proper relation of every 
succeeding to every preceding one; the other half only to 
that of the law which rules the descent of mean Natural an- 
nual time in mean Julian, the same with mean Natural, per- 
petually. It must now be evident that the mean Natural annual 
time of the Tables descends on the mean Julian at the same 
rate perpetually ; and ¢hat the rate defined and prescribed by 
the relation of the former to the latter per se: one period of 
24: hours, one day, one feria, and no more, from Type to Type 
and Period to Period perpetually. And the ultimate reason 
of this also is that the mean Natural annual time of the 
Tables at a given time is virtually compared with, and vir- 
tually receding im, one and the same Type of the mean 
Julian, even from the beginning. It must therefore recede 
on it at the same rate perpetually, in proportion to the time 
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for which they are both supposed to go on together. The 
real distinction is that, with a succession of Julian Types, 
none of which is an actual one of its kind before a certain 
time, one differs from another even while they are all nomi- 
nally and apparently the same; one falls back on another 
24 hours perpetually: and while these recede at this rate on 
one another, and the Natural Antitype of all recedes on any 
one of them at the same rate, and on each in its turn from 
the beginning of all in common, it cannot fail to appear to 
recede two terms, for every such Type or every Period of such 
Type, instead of one. 

But suppose this recession of the Julian time of the Tables 
upon itself, one feria for every Period, to cease; the recession 
of the Natural on the Julian two ferie apparently in every 
Period will determine and cease also. Now the former of 
these effects took place A.D. 225, when an actual Julian 
Type, in the shape of the Roman and Julian Correction of 
the Dictator Cesar, (altogether the same with that which was 
required at that time by the law of the succession of our 
Julian Types themselves,) entered our Tables; and having 
entered our ‘lables at that point of time has continued in 
possession of them down to the present day. It is self- 
evident that from this moment the actual recession of the Ju- 
lian Annual time of the Tables on itself, one feria from Period 
to Period, must cease; and therefore the apparent recession 
of the Natural annual on the Julian two ferie for every 
Period must also cease. And this is the true explanation 
of the seeming inconsistency, which we began with pointing 
out: viz. That mean Natural annual time before A. D. 225 
(the date of the ingress of the xxxvth Julian Type) receded 
apparently in mean Julian according to one law, and after A. D. 
225 according to another. ‘Vhe truth is that mean Natural 
annual time never did nor ever could recede on mean Julian 
according to any law but one; the law prescribed by the re- 
lation of the one kind of time to the other perpetually: but 
before A. D.225 and the ingress of Type xxxv even mean Julian 
time receded on itself at a certain rate from Period to Period, 
because it was carried on in a succession of variable Types ; 
after A. D. 225 beginning to be carried on in one and the 
same form or Type it could recede on itself no longer. It 
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follows that from this time forward too Natural annual time 
could not even appear to recede on Julhan at more than 
its natural rate perpetually ; and that Natural annual and 
Julian annual time in this particular form being set back in 
conjunction to the beginning, as soon as they began to pro- 
ceed together in that state of relation to each other, the 
recession of the former on the latter never was more or less, 
nor is at present more or less, than the relation of one to the 
other, and the absolute measure of each per se, admits of or 
prescribes perpetually; that is, one day for every Period. 


On this principle, at the epoch of Period xxxv, A. D. 225, 
the Feria of ingress of the Julian Type ought to be found 
34 terms in the order of ferte behind the feria prima; i.e. 
the feria secunda: and its proper Julian style ought to be 
April 25 the feria secunda: and the Feria of ingress of the 
Natural Antitype ought to be found 34 terms in the order 
of ferie behind the feria secunda; i.e. the feria tertia: and 
its proper Julian style ought to be found 34 terms behind 
April 25; i.e. March 22. On this principle March 22, at 
the ingress of Period xxxv, should be both the feria tertia 
and the date of the mean vernal equinox. And it will be 
seen from our Tables, A. D. 225, (the Dom. Let. being B,) 
that March 22 was actually the feria tertia: but it will ap- 
pear also from them (corrected at least as they are in the 
Appendix to our Fasti Catholici?) that March 22 at the same 
point of time was not the date of the mean vernal ingress: 
but that, instead of March 22 the feria tertia at that time, 
the date of this ingress was a Julian term one number higher 
in the order of the Julian notation and one number higher 
in the order of ferie: March 23 the feria quarta. 

Now this difference involves a distinction of very great im- 
portance; the explanation of which is the only thing still 
necessary in order to place this particular law of our Tables 
in a clear and intelligible light from first to last : and to re- 
concile the actual state of the case A. D. 225 with our assump- 
tions concerning it until then; and the matter of fact at first 
with what it must have been ever after, and at present also, 
if nothing had occurred to interfere with the original consti- 

z Vol, iv. 536 sqq. 
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tution and course of things. In order to this explanation we 
must proceed as follows. 


In a succession of variable Julian Types, such as we have 
hitherto been supposing, the law of the succession, we have 
seen, is this; That the epoch of every succeeding one is set 
back 24 hours behind that of the preceding one: or, what 
amounts to the same thing in effect, the /ast Noctidiurnal 
cycle in the preceding Type, just at the transition of one into 
another, is assumed as the first in the succeeding one. Such 
is the law de facto established in a succession of Types of this 
kind. It is a consequence of it that the proportion of one of 
these Types to another is preserved inviolate from first to 
last; i. e. the absolute sum of mean solar time, contained in 
a series of Types of this kind one after another, is kept in a 
due state of proportion to the absolute sum of the same, con- 
tained in the first Type perpetually. For it must be self- 
evident that the number of days and nights, from the first 
day of one and the same Julian Type to the first again, must 
be just equal to the number from the first day of that Type 
‘to the last plus 1. For example, the number of days from 
April 25 to April 25 again must be just equal to the number 
from April 25 to April 24 plus 1; and the number from 
April 25 to April 25 must be just equal to that from April 
25 to April 23 plus 2: and so on. Substitute in the first of 
these cases April 25 for April 24, and in the second April 25 
for April 23, as differing indeed from either of those terms in 
name but as the same with it in reality; and in this repre- 
sentation you will have exactly the statement of the relative 
proportion of our variable Julian Types one to another in 
succession, or of that of all the rest, later than the first, to 
the first in particular perpetually, with respect to the actual 
content of each. The absolute amount of mean solar time, 
contained in the first, reckoned from its proper epoch to its 
proper epoch perpetually, is that of the rest also, reckoned 
from the primary epoch of all in common, (the epoch of the 
first,) to the proper epoch of each in its turn, plus a certain 
quantity ; 1. e. so many days and nights as there are terms 
in the recession of these variable Types one on another in the 
order of ferig ; i.e. in fact as there are Types, and as there 
are Periods, distinct from the first. 
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And thus we see that the law, which regulates the succes- 
sion of these Types and sets back the epoch of every pre- 
ceding one 24 hours behind that of the preceding, acts also 
as a means of equalisation among them; in keeping up the 
proportion of every succeeding one in its proper order of time 
to the preceding one; and that of all the succeeding in general 
to that of the first (from which they all set out at first and on 
which they all depend ever after) in particular. Every oue 
must perceive too that this law of equalisation among the 
different parts of such a succession acts as a principle of com- 
pensation also ; and that if you add the amount of the reces- 
sion in the order of ferie in a particular instance to the Feria 
of ingress you recover the Feria of origination: and if you 
add the amount of the recession in days and nights, accumu- 
lated at the epoch of any of these secondary Types, to the 
sum of mean solar time. from the epoch of the whole succes- 
sion to the epoch of that Type, you recover the absolute sum 
of mean solar time from the epoch of the whole succession 
to the epoch of the whole again, up to the ingress of that 
Type. This would be seen at once, did the style of these 
secondary Types recede along with the epoch, one term for® 
every Type; i.e. if the style of the first being April 25 the 
feria prima, that of the second was April 24 the feria se- 
ptima, that of the third April 23 the feria sexta: and so forth. 
If there is any obscurity in the process it is due to the fact 
that, while the epoch recedes one feria in successive Types, 
the style of the epoch remains the same. It is April 25 in 
the first, and it is April 25 in the /ast; and that must make 
it difficult to distinguish at first sight between the style of 
successive Types, and clearly to apprehend and bear in mind 
that April 25 in each of these instances really means a totally 
different thing: as different at least as the feria prima in the 
constant succession of the Hebdomadal cycle from the ferva 
septima, or the feria septima from the feria sexta, and 
so on. 

The relation then of each of these variable Julian Types to 
each other, according to the proportion established among 
them by the nature of things, being such that the absolute 
sum of mean solar time contained in every preceding one, 
reckoned from its proper epoch to its proper epoch again, is 
one period of 24 hours of mean solar time, one cycle of day 
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and night, greater than the similar sum contained in every 
succeeding one similarly reckoned from its proper epoch to 
its proper epoch again; and the method prescribed by nature 
for equalising this inequality, and compensating for this dis- 
proportion, among them, and for carrying on one and the 
same succession of numerical periods of 24 hours, in the 
order of the Noctidiurnal cycle, in the order of ferie, and in 
the style of the civil nomenclature for each, after an uniform 
manner, being simply ¢his, of assuming the dast such period in 
a preceding Type at the proper point of time as the first such 
period in the next to it, yet calling it by the same name as that 
of the first such period of the preceding Type: such we say 
being the established and regular mode of proceeding in the 
ordinary course of a succession of this kind; did it by any 
means come to pass that some one of these Types in the na- 
tural course of its decursus contained one period of 24 hours 
of mean solar time (equivalent to one mean cycle of day and 
night, one mean feria of the Hebdomadal cycle) more than 
usual; What must be done in that case? How must the or- 
dinary relation of one of these Types to another be main- 
tained and kept up as before, in an extraordinary case like 
that ? 

It will appear on a little reflection that the ordinary mode 
of proceeding mutatis mutandis would be just as applicable 
to this case as to any before it; and that no change in the 
general principle of the equalisation and of the compensation 
in question would be necessary even in this case further than 
the following: The /ast period of 24 hours even in the Type 
which had been subject to this anomaly being still to be de- 
signated by the name of the first, and therefore being still to 
be called April 25; to assume this Jast period of 24 hours in 
the Type by hypothesis so affected, under this name of the 
first, April 25, as the second period of 24 hours in the Type 
which was now succeeding it : and consequently the /ast such 
period but one in the preceding Type, under its corresponding 
name of April 24, as the first in the succeeding one. ‘The 
change therefore, required or made even in this case, would 
be simply an extension of the principle always recognized 
and applied before; and even this extraordinary mode of the 
application of the principle would differ only per accidens 
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from the ordinary. It would assume the Jast day of the pre- 
ceding Type under its usual style of April 25; but as the 
second day of the succeeding one ; and therefore the last but 
one of the preceding under its corresponding style of April 24 
as the first of the succeeding one: and it would assume the 
Feria of the last such period in the preceding Type as that of 
the second in the succeeding ; and therefore the feria of the 
last but one in the former as the proper feria of the first in the 
latter: and consequently it would assume the proper feria of 
ingress of this Type, (now succeeding to one which had been 
the subject of such an anomaly as we have been supposing,) 
in its proper Julian style, April 24 on that feria at midnight. 


Now the anomaly, to which we have thus been alluding as 
an hypothetical affection of some one of these Types in its 
natural order of succession, was an actual affection of one of 
them in particular. It was the specific affection of this suc- 
cession of Julian Types in general, which was produced on 
one of the number by the two Miracles, the subject of which 
was the sun, (the solstice of Joshua, and the retrogradation 
in the time of Hezekiah,) as soon as the joint effect of both 
was complete*. By each of these miracles, an addition of 12 
hours was made to the sum of mean solar time ordinarily 
contained in one of these Types; and an addition of 12 
hours, in two distinct cases of this kind, for the sake of ar- 
gument from the effect may be considered as altogether the 
same thing with an addition of 24 hours made at once. 

It follows that, as soon as the cumulative effect of these 
two miracles respectively was complete, the particular Julian 
Type in which that effect took place must have come to con- 
tain 24 hours of mean solar time more in proportion than any 
other before or after it. Some one actual year in that Type 
must have contained 366 mean days and nights, which would 
otherwise have contained only 365; or some one actual year 
367, which would otherwise have contained only 366; and 
therefore the whole Period of that Type must have contained 
24 hours more than usual. It follows that, in adjusting the 
next ype to this, yet on the same principle of compensation 
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for the difference between this and the next in order to it, as 
before, the epoch of the latter must be set back in terms of 
the former one period of 24 hours of mean solar time, one 
mean cycle of day and night, one mean Hebdomadal feria, 
one term in the Julian style of such periods, such cycles, 
such ferie perpetually, more than usual; i.e. to April 24 in 
the style of the preceding Type instead of April 25; and to 
the Jast numerical period of 24 hours, in the decursus of that 
Type, but one, instead of the /ast; and to the proper feria of 
that last period but one in its proper Type, instead of that of 
the last. 

Let us then be permitted to assume that the precise point 
of time, when the joint effect of these two miracles on the 
Noctidiurnal and the Annual (in the sense of Julian) succes- 
sion of time from the first until then was complete, was that 
of the egress of the xxviith Type of our Fasti and that of the 
ingress of the xxvilith respectively, A. M. 3333 B. C. 672. 
At the ingress of Type xxviii, according to the general law 
of the succession until then, the Feria of ingress was bound 
to be found 27 terms behind the feria of origination, the 
Feria of ingress of Typei; i.e. the latter having been the 
feria prima at midnight, the former ought to be the feria 
secunda at. midnight: and the proper Julian style of this 
Feria of ingress of the xxviith Type, according to the ana- 
logy of that of every Type before it, would be April 25 
the feria secunda at midnight. And we have only to look 
into the Tables of the Fasti Catholici to see that, at this time 
in particular, A. M. 3333 B.C. 672, that would be altogether 
agreeable to the matter of fact. The Dominical Letter that 
year being B, April 25 at midnight, according to the Julian 
rule, would be the feria secunda at midnight. And in an 
ordinary case of this kind, this last day of Type xxvii under 
this proper Julian style of April 25, the feria secunda, at 
midnight, would now have become the first day of Type 
Xxvili; and, as the first day of Type xxviii now coming into 
the Tables in its proper order of time, under this Julian style 
of April 25 the feria secunda at midnight, it would have been 
carried back to the beginning, and would have been consti- 
tuted the epoch or radix of the entire succession of Nocti- 
diurnal and Annual (in the sense of Julian) time from the 
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first until then. But under the special circumstances of the 
case, the last day of the xxviith Type, under its proper Julian 
style at that time of April 25 the feria secunda at midnight, 
could be assumed only as the second day of Type xxviii; and 
no day in the former could now be assumed as the first of 
the latter but the /as¢ but one, under its proper Julian style 
too, analogous to that of the first, of April 24. It follows 
that Type xxvii, just entering the Tables at this point of 
time, being carried back to the beginning and constituted 
the epochal Type, agreeably to the form which it was actually 
wearing at this time, its proper style must be carried back 
with it also; and the epochal or initial term in the entire 
Julian succession of such terms, in the proper style of this 
Type and in that of every other dependent on this and de- 
rivable from it, in one and the same relation to the order of 
the Noctidiurnal cycle and to the order of ferie perpetually, 
must be April 24 the feria prima at midnight, and not April 
25 the feria secunda at midnight. 


With respect to the Natural year, which, according to the 
same general law of the succession, would require to be car- 
ried back to the beginning along with this Type; at first 
sight it might be supposed that, if we were bound to set back 
the Julian time of the Tables in the form of this Type to 
April 24 the feria prima at midnight, we should be bound to 
set back the Natural or equinoctial to April 24 the feria 
prima at midnight also; and consequently, if the entire suc- 
cession of Julian time from this time forward was to be 
reckoned from April 24 the feria prima at midnight, that of 
Natural or equinoctial was to be so too. 

But it is here to be considered that, if no such anomaly as 
that which we have supposed to characterize the xxviith Type 
had actually taken place, the proper Julian epoch of the 
Julian time of the xxviiith Type would not have been the 
same as it was de facto. The Julian date of the ingress, 
April 25, would have been the same, but the feria of the 
ingress would have been different*. Nor is it by any means 


* ‘The reader will of course comprehend that in this case the xxviiith 
‘Type of our Tables would have become the xxviith; and therefore that 
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a necessary consequence @ priori that, if the relation of one 
of our Julian Types to another in a general succession of 
that kind were to be affected in a certain manner, and to a 
certain extent, different from usual, that of the one Natural 
Antitype to all these Julian Types of itself in common would 
be affected in the same manner and to the same extent also. 
And though the distinction is a nice and subtle one, it is 
nevertheless real, and founded at bottom on the reason of 
things; that one and the same anomaly, one and the same 
instance of departure from the ordinary course of things, 


the number of steps of descent, either in the order of ferie or in that of 
the Julian notation, in this case also must have been 26 not 27. It could 
not possibly be otherwise, according to the cyclical rule of our Julian 
Periods, if no such anomaly as that of the two miracles had ever happened. 
In that case, instead of two Periods, each 56 years long respectively, we 
should have had one Period 112 years in length. According to the alter- 
nation of Periods in our Tables, we should have had 11 of 112 years and 
15 of 140; 3332 years in all: the exact interval from A. M.1 B.C. 4004 
to A.M. 3333 B.C. 672. Nor could it have been otherwise, even had our 
Periods been measured by the Period of 129 years perpetually. ‘There 
could not have been more than 26 Periods of 129 years complete between 
A.M. 1 B.C. 4004 and A.M. 3333 B.C. 672. 

It follows however on this principle, and it is on every account deserving 
of remark, that in this case too the Feria of ingress of the xxviith Type 
(=xxviiith) in its proper style, according to the rule and analogy of every 
thing of the same kind before, must have been April 25 the feria tertia at 
midnight; and the corresponding Feria of ingress of the Natural time 
of that Type, agreeably to the same analogy, must have been March 30 
the feria quinta at midnight, instead of March 30 the feria quarta at 
midnight. And from these distinctions we may draw the inference that 
the virtual effect of the two miracles, when complete, was to depress the 
absolute epoch of Julian time from April 25 the feria tertia at midnight 
to April 24 the feria prima at midnight; two terms, in the order of feria, 
though one only in that of the Julian notation: and the corresponding 
epoch of Natural from March 30 the feria quinta at midnight to March 
30 the feria quarta at midnight ; one term in the order of feria, but none 
in the order of the Julian notation. And this is a very observable dis- 
tinction; and very competent to satisfy us that even the Natural time 
of the present system of things sympathised with the Julian in its proper 
proportion under such an anomaly as that of the miracles; by falling 
back one term in the order of ferie, as that fell back two terms. It is 
not easy to see, if neither of these miracles had ever happened, how the 
Hebdomadal dates of the mean vernal equinoxes, in the Natural year. 
could have been what they are at present ; and not one term in the order of 
feria later than at present. 
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such as we have supposed, which could not fail to depress the 
Julian time of all the succeeding Types one period of 24 
hours of mean solar time, one mean cycle of day and night, 
one mean Hebdomadal feria, one term in the regular Julian 
style of such things, in comparison of that of all the preced- 
ing, must actually have raised the Natural or equinoctial 
from this time forward exactly to the same extent. 

It has been explained that the proportion of the Natural 
time of our Tables to the Julian is such, that the former 
must recede on the latter at the rate of 24 hours in the 
course of one of our Julian Types or Julian Periods; and 
that this rate of recession is invariable, and can never be 
either greater or less than 24 hours in every Type. But in 
order to the production of this effect (as the reader scarcely 
requires to be reminded), Natural annual time must go on in 
conjunction with Julian, and with the same form of Julian, 
from the beginning to the end of one of these Periods; i.e. 
for 112 or 140 years at a time. If then such an anomaly 
could be conceived to happen as that of a given Julian 
Period’s coming to an end in half this time, and consequently 
when the recession of the Natural time of the Period on the 
Julian was only half complete; what must the effect of such an 
anomaly on the relation of the Natural time of the Tables in 
general to the Julian in general be, except that of advancing 
the epoch of the former in the next Type éwelve hours in 
comparison of that of the latter? or vice versa, that of de- 
pressing the epoch of the latter in the next Type twelve hours 
in comparison of that of the former ? 

And if this anomaly should be repeated in the middle of 
another Type; if another Type too should come to an end 
when its proper number of years was only half over; and if 
the recession of Natural time in that particular form of 
Julian should be arrested and stopt prematurely, when it was 
only half completed; what must the effect of two such 
anomalies as these conjointly on the relation of Natural time 
to Julian of the next Type be, except that of advancing the 
epoch of the former an entire period of 24 hours of mean 
solar time, an entire feria of the Hebdomadal cycle, in com- 
parison of that of the latter? It should never be forgotten 
that Natural time through all these Types continues one and 
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the same in itself, whatsoever Julian may do; and that Na- 
tural time in them all is a reality of its kind, Julian for a 
time is so only as constantly equated and assimilated to Na- 
tural. So that from this time forward while Julian time in 
successive Types would enter the Tables on a certain feria at 
midnight, Natural or equinoctial must enter them along with 
Julian, according to the positive rule of the Tables, at mid- 
night on the feria next in order to it. 

Now it was actually the case that each of the miracles in 
its proper order of time happened as nearly as possible at the 
middle of the current Julian Period; the miracle of Joshua 
about the middle of Period xx, that of Hezekiah not long be- 
fore the middle of Period xxvii. The proper length of each 
of these Periods according to the regular cycle of the Tables 
would have been 112 years. Its actual length was 56. And 
yet it is easy to see that under the circumstances of the case 
it could not have been more. The relation of one of our Ju- 
lian Types to another, under the special circumstances of the 
case in each of these instances, required to be restored to its 
first principles at the end of these 56 years, as much as it 
would otherwise have done at the end of 112. The preceding 
Type in each of these instances was already as excessive, and 
as much out of proportion to the next in order to itself, and 
to the abstract idea of all such Types alike, at the end of 56 
years, as it would have been at the end of 112. And though 
this disproportion was the effect of ¢wo causes, one the natural 
course of things for a certain time, the other the preternatural 
event of the miracle in the course of the same time, the effect 
was just the same. Both causes conspired to one result ; 
that of disqualifying the Type for its proper use and purpose 
in half the usual time: and therefore of requiring it to be 
superseded by another in half the usual time also. 

It follows that albeit the relation of our Julian Types one 
to another would be restored by this abridgment of the dura- 
tion of these two in particular, and they would thereby be 
rendered competent to go on one in comparison of another 
just in the same way as before; the relation of the one Na- 
tural Antitype to all these variable Julian Types of itself in 
common from this time forward would be disturbed, in com- 
parison of what it had always been until then: and both 
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could not go on in conjunction in the same state of relation 
to each other as before. After the first miracle, there would 
be twelve hours’ difference in excess and in defect between the 
epoch of each respectively ; and after the second, there would 
be twenty-four. And this latter effect having been once pro- 
duced, and never having been undone by any contrary ano- 
maly of later date; it must be perpetual. It would not begin 
to be complete to its utmost extent before the imgress of 
Type xxviii: but it would hold good ever after that. 

It follows that, if the proper Julian and Hebdomadal style 
of the Julian time of the Tables at the ingress of the xxviiith 
Type, A. M. 3333 B. C. 672, for the reasons which have thus 
been assigned, set back to the beginning became April 24 
the feria prima at midnight ; the proper Hebdomadal style 
of the Natural or equinoctial, for the same reasons, set back 
to the beginning also must have become the feria secunda at 
midnight, and its proper Julian style, im strict proportion to 
that of the Julian, must have become April 25 the feria se- 
cunda at midnight. Consequently at the actual ingress of 
Type xxviii (=xxvii), A. M. 3333 B.C. 672, it would be 26 
terms in the order of ferie behind the feria secunda at mid- 
night ; and 26 terms in the order of the Julian notation be- 
hind April 25 at midnight: i.e. it would be March 30 the 
feria quarta at midnight. And this would be the true date 
of the mean vernal equinox at the ingress of Period xxviii, 
A. M. 3333 B.C. 672; exactly as it is represented in our 
Tables: corrected at least as they require to be in the man- 
ner explained in the Appendix to the Fasti Catholici. 


It follows that just at this point of time (the ingress of 
the xxvilith Type) a great change took place in the style of 
the Julian time of the system from the first until then, and 
in the relation of the Julian to the Natural or equinoctial 
time of the system ; yet not greater or more important than 
real and permanent: and it serves to explain some remarkable 
statements which we had frequent occasion to make im the 
former part of this Work, and have had frequent occasion to 
repeat in this second part. For first, the Julian time of the 
system at the ingress of this Type being carried back to the 
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beginning ; if the first Julian term, the radix or epoch of the 
entire succession of the Noctidiurnal the Hebdomadal the 
Annual cycles of the system, in terms of the Julian notation 
of each respectively, drops at this moment from April 25 at 
midnight to April 24 at midnight, every other, dependent on 
it and deducible from it, in the same notation and in the 
same relation to each of those cycles, must drop in the same 
proportion. And ¢his is the true explanation of what we 
have often asserted; viz. that, after the ingress of Type 
xxviii B. C. 672, a given Julian term, reduced to its place in 
the succession of such terms from the first, and in its proper 
relation to one and the same cycle of Noctidiurnal, Hebdo- 
madal, and Annual time respectively, must drop to the next 
beneath it: March 24 for instance, the epoch of the calendar 
of Mazzaroth before B.C. 672, must become equivalent to 
March 23 after it. It could not be otherwise ; if April 25, the 
head of the entire succession of such terms from B.C. 4004 
to B. C. 672, just at the same point of time became equiva- 
lent to April 24%. 


* It will be observed however that though the style of the epoch or 
radix of the entire succession of the Julian time of the Tables was now 
changed from April 25 to April 24; and therefore according to the posi- 
tive law of the succession was to be treated from this time forward as if it 
had been April 24 from the first; no change was made in the feria of 
origination. April 25 was the feria prima B.C. 4004, and April 24 was 
the feria prima B.C. 672; and in that respect it made no difference 
whether the entire succession of Julian time before the ingress of Type 
xxvili was reckoned from April 25, or after it from April 24. And yet it 
may justly be regarded as a remarkable coincidence that a change in the 
style of the epoch of origination, which the course of circumstances ren- 
dered inevitable, should have made no difference to the feria ; especially, 
when we consider further that, if the course of circumstances itself had 
not been so controlled that the joint effect of both miracles should be 
realized neither a moment earlier nor a moment later than the ingress of 
Type xxviii, even that could not have been the case. 

It adds not a little to the extraordinary character of the whole of this 
ceconomy of things, that at the ingress of Type xxi also, the next in order 
to that in which the first miracle happened, April 24 was the feria prima. 
For, though the effect of the anomaly in question was not complete at that 
time, it was half complete even then ; and it is manifest that, just on the 
same principle on which after the repetition of the miracle in Type xxvii 
we were bound at the ingress of T'ype xxviii to assume the radix or epoch 
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Secondly, the Nabonassarian equable time of the system 
also at the ingress of this Type being carried back to the 
beginning along with the Julian; if the epoch of the former 
in its proper relation to the latter before this point of time 
was Mesore 10 = April 25, it must now become Mesore 9 = 
April 24. It follows that, when the Julian epoch of the 
system descended from April 25 to April 24, and every other 
Julian term dependent upon it descended in the same pro- 
portion ; the Nabonassarian epoch descended from Mesore 10 
to Mesore 9, and every Nabonassarian term of the system, 
dependent on that and regularly derivable from it, descended 
in the same proportion. And this is the true explanation of 
what we have often had occasion to assert; viz. that, after 
the ingress of the xxvilith Nabonassarian Type as much as 
the xxvilith Julian one, B. C. 672, Aira Cyc. 3335 Aira Nab. 


of the entire succession of Julian time from the first until then April 24 
the feria prima at midnight, and that of Natural or equinoctial April 25 
the feria secunda at midnight; we were bound at the ingress of Type xxi 
to assume the former April 24 the feria prima at 12 hours, and the latter 
April 25 the feria secunda at 12 hours. 

It is not less remarkable that just at the ingress of Type xxxv also, when 
the entire succession of the Julian time of the Tables became fixed for 
ever in one and the same Type or form, (regularly derived notwithstand- 
ing from this which first came into existence A. M. 3333 B.C. 672,) 
April 24 was again the feria prima ; and the entire succession of Julian 
time in the form of that Type (virtually even before A. D. 225, actually 
ever after it) could not possibly bear date from any feria as that of origi- 
nation but the feria prima. We cannot help inferring from these coinci- 
dences, (though with all humility, and all distrust of our own judgment, 
in a matter which directly concerns the Divine apprehension of fitness 
and propriety, not our own,) that in the estimation of the Author and 
Disposer of this whole order of things from first to last it was indifferent 
what the proper civil (i.e. merely conventional and positive) style of the 
epoch of origination might be, whether April 25 or April 24; but not in- 
different what the feria of the epoch should be. For reasons best known 
to the Divine Wisdom itself (and reasons which might possibly pass im- 
measurably beyond the beginning of our own system of things) it might 
be absolutely necessary that the feria of origination even of our own 
system should be the feria prima. And we may draw from this distinction 
one conclusion of great importance to the question of the Natale Mundi; 
viz. That no day in any year, or at any season of that year, could possibly 
be the true day of that denomination which was not also the feria prima 
of the Hebdomadal cycle. 
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76, a given Nabonassarian term in its proper place in the 
general succession of such terms from the first, and in its 
proper relation to the corresponding term in the Julian suc- 
cession of similar terms, which it accompanies perpetually, 
and to any thing else, measured or measurable by both 
alike, must become equivalent to the one before it *. 
Thirdly, if there was from the first such a thing as the 
proper astronomical character of the present system of 
things which came into existence at the epoch of the Mosaic 
Creation, (the mean solar or lunar longitude, the mean side- 
real time, of the first day of the system itself, at mean mid- 
night, or mean noon, in the first mean Julian year of the 
system, and that first day of the first mean Julian year of 
the system was April 25,) then this proper astronomical 
character of the system, as that of the first day of its first 
mean Julian year, before the ingress of Type xxvii B.C. 
672 must have been that of April 25 at mean midnight or 
mean noon at the beginning of every mean Julian year of 
the system later than the first perpetually ; and after that in- 
gress, B.C. 672, it must have become that of April 24 perpetu- 
allye. And yet the mean Julian time of the system and the 
mean equinoctial time of the system just at this moment 
being both set back to the beginning, and the epoch of the 


* And as the Nabonassarian equable time of the system, thus set back 
along with the Julian at the ingress of Type xxviii of each, is found to 
drop from Mesore to to Mesore g; so the Cyclical equable too, it might 
be supposed, set back to the beginning along with both at this point of 
time likewise, would drop from Thoth 1 to Epagomené 5; from Thoth 1 
as the same with April 25 to Epagomené 5 as the same with April 24. 
And hypothetically it might be assumed to do so: but even in that case 
only from Thoth 1 to Epagomené 5 as virtually the same with each other; 
each being the same with the feria prima. But the truth is that, with re- 
spect to the Cyclical equable date of origination and its proper style, even 
such an hypothesis is excluded by the nature of the case. In every in- 
stance of the reditus retro of this kind, as we carry back one and the same 
Type of Julian time so do we one and the same of Equable; viz. that 
which in its own nature is adapted to accompany the Julian perpetually, 
and mutatis mutandis is capable of preserving the same relation to it per- 
petually. And this is of course the Nabonassarian not the Cyclical. 


¢ Fasti Catholici, iv. 523 sqq. Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti 
Catholici, p. 212 sqq. : 209. 217. 247 sqq.: 262, 263. 
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former being assumed April 24 the feria prima at midnight, 
and that of the latter April 25 the feria secunda at midnight; 
it follows that the mean Julian time of the system, and the 
mean equinoctial, each reckoned from its proper epoch, at 
this moment must have begun to differ by 24 hours in ex- 
cess and defect respectively. If so, the proper astronomical 
characters of the system too, (its mean solar or lunar longi- 
tude, its mean sidereal time, at mean midnight or mean 
noon of the proper first day of the proper mean Julian an- 
nual time of the system perpetually) before and after this 
point of time, the imgress of Type xxvii, B.C. 672, must 
have differed by 24 hours in excess and in defect respect- 
ively. If the system had always such a day before this in- 
gress, and continued to have such a day after it, but its pro- 
per Julian style before was April 25, and after was April 24; 
the proper astronomical character of the system, in terms of 
the mean solar or lunar longitude or of the mean sidereal 
time of the system, as that of this day perpetually, before 
aud after this point of time must have differed by 24 hours 
in excess and defect respectively ; 24 hours’ mean solar or 
lunar motion in longitude, 24 hours’ mean sidereal time: 
24 hours of either, reckoned from 0° 0’ 0”, the zero or epoch 
of mean motion in longitude or mean sidereal time, down to 
the ingress of Type xxviii, B.C. 672, and 24 hours of the 
same, reckoned from a zero or epoch 24 hours’ mean motion, 
or 24 hours’ mean sidereal time, below it or in anticipation 
of it, after this ingress. And yet the proper astronomical 
character of the system in this sense will truly be that of 
April 25 at mean midnight or mean noon, down to the in- 
gress of this Type; and as truly that of April 24 at.mean 
midnight or mean noon after it: and, what is more, there 
cannot be any real difference in the astronomical character 
of the system, as referrible to this test or criterion perpetu- 
ally, before and after this point of time respectively. The 
absolute mean solar or lunar longitude, the absolute mean 


sidereal time of the system, must be the same per se, whether — 


that of April 25 at mean midnight or mean noon, before the 
ingress of Type xxviii, or that of April 24 at mean midnight 
or mean noon, after it; though reckoned respectively from 
an epoch 24 hours in mean motion, or 24 hours in mean side- 
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real time, one in excess or one in defect of the other respect- 
ively. 

And these are very important distinctions; the truth of 
which as simply matters of fact was fully illustrated in our 
former Work: and the rationale or principle is here pointed 
out. It can scarcely be necessary to draw the attention of 
astronomers and men of science to them. The mere state- 
ment of such things, it may be supposed, must be sufficient to 
excite their curiosity to know more concerning them. For that 
the fact itself will be found on inquiry into it to be different 
from what it is here represented to be, we have no reason to 
fear ; and if it is as we have stated it, it supplies a particular 
proof both of the absolute duration of the present system of 
things and also of the anomaly which once, and only once, 
has been permitted to step in and modify those proper astro- 
nomical characters of the system, which astronomers and 
men of science ought to be most competent to understand 
and to appreciate rightly. That is, it serves as a decisive 
argument of the truth both of the Scriptural account of the 
Mosaic creation, and of the Scriptural account of each of the 
great miracles, the solstice of Joshua, and the retrogradation 
of the sun in the time of Hezekiah. We may venture to say 
that, if the present system of things was either a year older 
or a year younger than it actually must be, if dated from the 
mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004; and if the proper Julian 
epoch of the entire Julian time of the system (Noctidiurnal 
and Annual) had been any other Julian term than April 25 ; 
or if April 25, in its proper relation to the Natural and Julian 
time of the system, had been any thing but the proper Julian 
style of the first mean vernal equinox; and if this proper 
Julian epoch of the entire system, April 25, some time in the 
course of its decursus had not by some means or other come 
to be depressed to April 24; and if the system itself had only 
a proper mean motion, and a proper meridian, from the first : 
none of those characters which actually discriminated April 
25 at first, and actually discriminate April 24 at present, from 
any other Julian term before or after them, would actually be 
the case. It is therefore true to affirm, (as we have repeat- 
edly affirmed,) that the reality of the two miracles is attested 
by sensible proofs even at present; aud that none of those 
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phenomena even in the heavens, which have supplied the true 
astronomical tests and criteria of the duration of our proper 
system of things perpetually, would be what it is de facto at 
present, if neither of these miracles had happened. 


We believe that we have now noticed and explained every 
thing, whether in the Theory or in the Administration of the 
system of time represented in the Fasti Catholici, which 
required to be noticed and explained, in order to make it in- 
telligible; and we might now take our leave of this subject, 
did there not still remain a question which is very likely to 
have been suggested to the minds of our readers by the 
tenor of these explanations themselves: viz. By what right 
do we assume (as we have certainly in the course of the 
preceding explanations assumed) that this one Julian term 
April 25, down to a certain time, and this other, April 24, 
after that time, was the true epochal or initial term of the 
entire succession of the proper Julian time and of the proper 
Natural time of the present system of things? It would 
‘manifestly be improper to leave ourselves open to the charge 
of having taken such a fact as that for granted, without some 
proof of its truth. We think it incumbent upon us therefore 
to answer this question. We shall suppose only that the 
question itself is virtually ¢his; By what right is it to be as- 
sumed that the present system of things came into being on 
this particular Julian day, April 25, and yet at the mean 
vernal equinox also? or, vice versa, at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, and yet on this particular Julian day? And in endea- 
vouring to answer it to the best of our ability we propose to 
treat it as one of fact; which must consequently be decided 
by testimony, and nothing but testimony. And though testi- 
mony to such a matter of fact as this must include that of 
Scripture, and no testimony on such a question could possibly 
compete with that of Scripture; we trust it will not be con- 
sidered to derogate from the dignity and authority of Scrip- 
ture, if we reserve its testimony for the present, and endea- 
vour to answer the question first of all, if possible, by means 
of data not obtained from Scripture. We shall beg leave 
only, for the particulars of those data, and for the proofs 
which even they may be considered to require, to refer to 
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the former part of our Work, or to the ensuing one; im 
one or other of which those data and those proofs will be 
found. 


Assuming then that the state of the question proposed for 
discussion is this, By what right have we taken it for granted 
that the epochal or initial date ef the true Natural annual 
time of the present system of things was the first mean 
vernal equinox; and that the epochal or initial date of the 
true Julian annual time of the present system of things was 
April 25; and consequently that April 25 was the date of 
the Natale Mundi in the sense of the first mean vernal equi- 
nox? we answer, 

i. It has been shewn in the former part of this Work that 
the tradition of all mankind, the conviction, belief, and testi- 
mony of every nation under the sun, was unanimous to this 
effect ; viz. That their proper system of things, the system 
with which each was connected in its proper order of time, 
came into being at one season of the natural year in parti- 
cular, the season of spring 4. 

li. The zero or epoch of the Sphere having been every 
where assumed as the first point of Aries; this too is a de- 
monstrative proof that the primum mobile, the xévtpov kuvi- 
gews, of the heavenly motions, was supposed every where to 
be the first point of Aries, and no other point on the Sphere®: 
and therefore that the measures of time, and in particular 
the Noctidiurnal and the Annual, traced up to their origin 
or epoch, were believed every where to have begun at the 
mean vernal equinox. 

ii. The combination of the Sphere of Mazzaroth with the 
Natural or tropical Sphere, first made in Egypt, and in the 
course of time received and adopted in all parts of the ancient 
world, is decisive of this fact; viz. that within 500 years of 
the Deluge and of the descent from the ark it was still re- 
membered and known in Egypt, that the true Natalitial 
season of Mundane time was the season of spring: and not 
only so, but that the first sign in the Sphere of Mazzaroth 
was the Jas¢ sign in the Primitive Sphere ; that the Krion of 
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Mazzaroth was the Ichthyon of the beginning, and the Tau- 
ron of Mazzaroth was the Krion of the beginning’. And 
it is further confirmed by the fact that, in the representation 
of the signs of the Sphere by animal figures, (first made by 
the Egyptians also, but not before the deification among 
them of the Bull as the type of the Sun,) the figure and 
name of the Bull were given to the second sign of the Sphere 
of Mazzaroth, not to the first’; and that, in the adaptation 
of the asterism or constellation of the Bull to the zodion of 
the same name, the two stars, Beta and Zeta Tauri, which at 
the beginning of things actually stood on the vernal colure, 
were placed on the tip of the horns of the Bull». It is fur- 
ther confirmed by the fact that among the Hindus the Bull 
not the Ram was the type of time'; and in the Sphere of the 
Hindus the Bull was recognized as an earlier Ram by its 
name itself: and that in the Sphere of the Persians, though 
the Ram was actually the first sign, the Bull was virtually 
30; the first of the characters which denoted the order of the 
signs was awarded to the Bull: and in the cosmogony of the 
Persians the Bull, not the Ram, was the Primordial sign. 
The origin of things was placed m the Bull; the seminal 
principles of all being were summed up, deposited, and com- 
prehended in the Bullk. 

iv. The limits of the Krion of Mazzaroth (the first month 
of the Calendar of Mazzaroth) according to the Phoenix 
rule, which reckoned the Noctidiurnal cycle from noon to 
noon, were March 24 at noon and April 24 at noon!; accord- 
ing to the Primitive rule, which reckoned it from sunset to 
sunset, were March 24 at 18 hours and April 24 at 18 hours: 
according to the Julian rule, which reckons it from midnight 
to midnight, were March 25 at midnight and April 25 at 
midnight. It follows that these were also the limits of the 
Ichthyon of the Primitive Sphere, according to the Julian 
rule; March 25 at midnight and April 25 at midnight. Con- 
sequently that the limits of the Primitive Krion, according 
to the same rule, were April 25 at midnight and May 25 at 
midnight; and therefore that, when this delineation of the 

f Fasti Catholici, iii. 250 sqq. 305. i Thid. 256. iv. 66. 
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Sphere of Mazzaroth was first made, and these limits were 
first laid down in it, and wheresoever it was afterwards re- 
ceived and recognized in like manner, the first mean vernal 
equinox and the Natale Mundi, in this sense of the first of 
Krion of the Primitive Sphere, must have been supposed to 
be April 25 itself. 

v. The doctrine of the opposition and conflict of principles, 
the principle of good and that of evil, (the former personated 
by Oromazes or Ormuz, the latter by Arimanius or Ahriman,) 
this doctrine we say, (the doctrine of Dualism,) is to be 
traced up for its origin to Bactria, and to the system of the 
elder Zoroaster; but the first conception or idea of the doc- 
trine, even in this system, is derivable from the Sphere of 
Mazzaroth in combination with the Natural or tropical. It is 
resolvable into that of two contrary motions, confined to the 
limits of the Krion of Mazzaroth ; and those limits these two 
Julian terms, March 26 and April 25, respectively, according 
to the assumptions of the Bactrian reformer™: one of them 
in consequentia, from the epoch of March 26, in the natural 
order of the Sphere of Mazzaroth, the other in entecedentia, 
from the epoch of April 25, in the contrary order of the 
Sphere of Mazzaroth, but in the natural order of the reces- 
sion in the Sphere of nature; each of which having gone on 
in its proper direction, and at the same rate, for 3000 years, 
both at last came into collision in the middle point of the 
limits prescribed to each, April 10, the middle day between 
March 26 on the one hand and April 25 on the other: the 
epoch of which encounter, according to this system, was the 
origin of dualism; and the origin of the present mixed and 
complicated system of things, m which good and evil appear 
to be equally divided and equally dominant. 

vi. We meet with a tradition among the Chinese that the 
beginning of the motion of the earth confined on the limits 
of their two lunar mansions, Mao and Pi". The Julian date 
of the last day of Mao and of the first of Pi was April 20 
and April 21 respectively®°. Now of what could the begin- 
ning of the motion of the earth be intended but the begin- 
ning of Noctidiurnal or of Annual time? each of them the 
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effect of the motion of the earth; the former that of the mo- 
tion of the earth round its own axis, the latter that of the 
motion of the earth round the sun. If so, this Chinese tra- 
dition recognized one of these Julian terms, April 20 or 21, 
or some other nearly akin to them, as the true date of 
Noctidiurnal and Annual time; that is, of the Natale Mundi 
itself. 

vii. The first Etruscan Type of the Nundinal Correction 
was attached to the epoch of April 23 B. C. 980; the second to 
that of March 25 B.C. 860: the former to the nearest Julian 
term to the Julian date of the Natale Mundi, April 25, which 
could have been fixed on as the date of such a Correction at 
that time ; the latter to the nearest to the epoch of the Sphere 
or Calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24, which cculd have been 
assumed at that time. The rise of the older of these Types 
in Italy appears to have been simultaneous also with the 
origin of a ceremony, peculiar to ancient Italy; that of 
driving a nail at stated times into the walls of some sacred 
building, as a note of time, as one among other modes of 
fixing and marking the succession of time. And the most 
probable explanation of the rise of this ceremony, along with 
that of this Type of the Nundinal Correction in particular, is 
the return of the Primitive Calendar itself just at the epoch 
of that Correction to the Natale Mundi; a coincidence which 
it was proposed to fix and perpetuate by this ceremony ever 
after. 

viii. Among the ancient Italians too the impersonation of 
nature (especially of animal nature) was called Pales; and 
the feast day of Pales was attached to the spring, and to this 
particular day in the spring, the Julian April 24 or 25: and 
what could be so proper for the feast day of universal nature, 
under this person and name of Pales, as the Natale Mundi? 
The Calendar of Romulus and the city of Rome both came 
into existence in the same year; but the Calendar bore date 
on Feb. 4, the city was founded on April 24: and what day 
was more likely to be chosen for the foundation of Rome 
than the Natale Mundi ? 


Now these facts, exactly as we have stated them, are all 
brought to light, confirmed by their proper proofs, in the 
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first or in the second part of our Work. ‘They are all disco- 
vered, independently of the testimony of Scripture; and they 
constitute a body of evidence, (especially such of them as 
come to our knowledge through the history of the Sphere of 
Mazzaroth,) on the strength of which we appear to be au- 
thorized to infer that it must long have been known and 
long believed among mankind that their proper system of 
things came into being on one day: and that one day the@first 
mean vernal equinox of the system itself: the Julian date of 
which must have been this Julian term of April 25. In reply 
therefore to the question which we began with proposing, 
By what right have we taken it for granted that the proper 
Natural annual time and the proper Julian annual time of 
the present system of things both came into existence at the 
point of the mean vernal equinox and on the Julian April 25 ? 
to this question we say we might reply, On the faith of an 
universal tradition, handed down from the beginning of the 
system itself; attested and sealed too by some of the most 
remarkable yet most unquestionable and most lasting and 
permanent of the doctrines, the institutions, the conceptions 
and ideas, of men themselves: founded on this tradition, and 
ultimately resolvable into the belief of it. 

But this is not all that we have to say in answer to this 
question. The Propositions maintained in these Origines, 
and summarily stated supraP, are of the first importance on 
this question of the Natale Mundi and of its proper date. 
For if it can only be established on the basis of a general in- 
duction, (as broad and indiscriminate as the assertion which 
has to be made good,) that the Civil Calendar was every where 
originally the same, and every where the Cyclical equable 
year; and that this Cyclical equable year every where and 
at all times was still the same with the Cyclical equable year 
of our Fasti; and that the Civil Calendar any where in exist- 
ence at present, mutatis mutandis, 1s. still the same with this 
Primitive one, or still capable, mediately or immediately, of be- 
ing identified with it: it follows that, take any of these calen- 
dars you please, and at any point of its decursus you please, 
yet trace it perpetually upwards from that point to its own 
origin in the Primitive Calendar, and then in that according 
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to the proper law of the Cyclical equable year ; it must bring 
you at last to the fountain head and source of all these de- 
rivative streams of civil time: the origin of the Primitive 
Calendar itself, the first day of civil time, in this form of 
equable, among mankind themselves. And the first day of 
civil time among mankind, in its proper Calendar and in its 
proper style, it may well be supposed a priori, if it cannot be 
absolutely taken for granted, must have been the Natale 
Mundi also: 

Now it has been demonstrated, in the former part of these 
Origines, that the ancient Egyptian Calendar, the ancient 
Hindu Calendar, the ancient Chinese Calendar, was this Pri- 
mitive Calendar, altogether the same with that of our Fasti; 
and it is demonstrated in this second part that the Calendar 
of ancient Italy, from which every Type of the Nundinal 
Correction, peculiar to that country, was derived in its turn, 
was this Primitive Calendar too, altogether the same with 
that of our Fasti. It follows that did we trace back any of 
these calendars, and from any point of its -decursus, until we 
connected it with the Primitive Calendar again; yet beyond 
that pomt we should still be tracing back in any of them 
only the Equable Calendar of our Fasti: and that m fact, if 
we trace back the Equable Calendar of our Fasti from any 
point of time later than the latest of these corrections, we 
trace back the Primitive Type of ail these corrections, and ali 
these secondary Types of the Primitive along with it, to their 
common source and origin, at once. 

If then the proper annual time of the present system of 
things, both Natural and Julian, came into being simulta- 
neously at the mean vernal equinox and on the Julian April 
25; and Primitive civil time came into being along with 
both: it follows that the Cyclical equable calendar, traced 
back in our Tables from any point of time in its own decur- 
sus later than the beginning of things, if it is to bring us to 
the true Natale Mundi, must bring us to each of these things 
at once ; both to the mean vernal equinox in the Natural year, 
and to the 25th of April in the Julian. Now that is a dis- 
tinction of very great importance. The first day in the Cy- 
clical equable year, traced back in the Julian according to its 
proper law perpetually, will bring you to a different Julian term 
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every four years; but to the same Julian term only once in 
not less than 1504: years4: and traced back in the Natural year 
it will bring you to one Natural term after another every four 
years; but to the same Natural term (like that of the mean 
vernal equinox) only once in 1507 or 1508 years’. The first 
of Thoth, for example, (the first day of the Primitive year 
represented by that of our Fasti,) traced back in our Tables 
perpetually from the present day, will come to April 25, as a 
given Julian term, and to the mean vernal equinox, as a given 
natural term, respectively, and one independent of the other,, 
four times in the course of the interval comprehended be- 
tween the end of our Tables and the beginning; but it will 
come to April 25, as a given Julian term, and to the mean 
vernal equinox, as a given natural one, simultaneously, (i. e. 
to the Julian April 25 as the proper Julian date of the mean 
vernal equinox for the time being,) only once: and that in 
the very first year of the Tables themselves, A. M.1, B.C. 
4004, Aira Cyc.1. And having come to that day, and in ¢his 
special relation to the mean natural year, on that one occa- 
sion in the course of its revolution backwards from the pre- 
sent day ; follow it still in the same kind of revolution as far 
back beyond the date of the first coincidence of this kind as 
you may, it will not come again to this same Julian term in 
this same relation to the mean natural year for an indefinite 
length of time. 


Thus far then, in returning an answer to this question of 
the Natale Mundi, we might proceed even without the help 
of Scripture. ‘The true Natale Mundi must combine three 
characters, each of them discoverable independently of the 
assistance of Scripture; That of the first day of the Primitive 
Equable Calendar; That of the first mean vernal equinox in 
the Natural year; and That of the Julian April 25: the first 
of Thoth in the Civil Calendar of the time being, the first of 
Krion in the Celestial Calendar, and the 25th of April in the 
Julian. . These characters, on the strength of testimony or 
of an incontrovertible matter of fact, we say it must combine ; 
the second and the third, on the strength of testimony, and 
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because the Natale Mundi has been handed down from the 
éarliest times so characterised: the first, on that of an indis- 
putable matter of fact; viz. that Primitive Civil time, traced 
back, aceording to its proper law, from any point of its de- 
eursus, must return at last to its own origin and fountain 
head. And each of these characters being known before- 
hand; they would be competent, taken im conjunction, to 
designate and identify the true Natale Mundi itself in its 
proper place and order of time. One day only could unite 
all these characters within any conceivable limits which could 
be assigned to the duration of the present system of things ; 
and that one day would be April 25 B.C. 4004. 

Further than this however in the solution of such a Pro- 
blem, independently of Scripture, it is probable we could not 
proceed; and that weshould be required or expected to solvesuch 
a Problem altogether without the assistance of Scripture would 
be unreasonable in the extreme, and not more unreasonable in 
itself than disparaging to Scripture: as if its proper testimony 
on this point could ever be dispensed with as superfluous; 
could ever be superseded by any distinct from, yet superior 
to, and more authoritative than, its own: could ever be com- 
pensated for and supplied if wanting by any more authentic 
and more credible than its own. 

Now besides those characters of the true Natale Mundf, 
discoverable without the express testimony of Scripture, which 
have just been pointed out; others there are, which must 
have distinguished it also, and yet never could have been 
certainly known of except from the intimations of Holy 
Scripture. For example, if every numerical term which ever 
made part, or still makes part, of the Noctidiurnal succession 
of the present system of things, always has had and still has 
a character of its own, derived from the proper relation of 
every term in the Noctidiurnal to the Hebdomadal which 
has accompanied the Noctidiurnal perpetually; the Natale 
Mundi itself, as one such numerical term in the former, must 
have had a character of its own, derived from its place and 
order in the latter. And though we might have considered 
it probable @ priori (so probable, as to be morally certain) 
that the true Natale Mundi, as the very first numerical term 
in the Noetidiurnal succession, must have been the very first 
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feria in the Hebdomadal also; we could not have known that 
of it for certain, except from the testimony of Scripture: for 
this additional character of the Natale Mundi, viz. that be- 
sides being the first vernal equinox, and the first numerical 
term in the proper Noctidiurnal succession of the present 
system of things, it was also the feria prima of the first Heb- 
domadal cycle which has measured that succession perpetu- 
ally, has not been handed down; nor, so far as we know, any 
thing which would imply it, except in the shape of an enig- 
matical tradition of the Egyptians, to which we had occasion 
to allude in our former Works. But from the testimony of 
Scripture we know this of it. No one requires to be reminded 
that the true Natale Mundi according to Scripture was the first 
day of the Hexaémeron ; and that the first day of the Hexa- 
émeron was the feria prima of the first Hebdomadal cycle. 

To the three characters then of the true Natale Mundi, as 
ascertained ab extra to Seripture, the first of Krion im the 
Natural year, the 25th of April in the Julian, and the first of 
Thoth in the Primitive equable year; we must add a fourth, 
as real as any of them, and as important in its proportion as 
any of them: that of the feria prima of the Hebdomadal 
cycle. And if those three alone would be competent to de- 
signate and define this day, how much more those three 
along with this fourth! Let it then be observed that, by 
virtue of the constitution of the Primitive civil year itself, it 
was in fact the Noctidiurnal succession; and if the Nocti- 
diurnal it was the Hebdomadal also: which is the Noctidiur- 
nal merely in another form and under a different name. It 
was peculiar to this year to be a complex of 365 Noctidiurnal 
cycles ; 365 actual cycles of day and night, perpetually: and 
in the scheme and decursus of that year, exhibited in our 
Fasti, there is not one which ever consisted of more or less 
than that number of such actual cycles, from the beginning 
to the end of the series. 

It follows then that, when tracing back this particular 
form of the Annual cycle from any point in its decursus later 
than the beginning of things, you are tracing back the Noc- 
tidiurnal and the Hebdomadal also. Nothing is more easily, 
nothing is more certainly, to be done than, from the given 
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Hebdomadal character of any one year of this kind, to get 
the corresponding character of any other before or after it. 
It is simply a process of counting ; and with a succession of 
units the same in number perpetually. To save others the 
trouble of doing it for themselves, we have done it for them 
already in our Tables; by marking in them the feria of the 
first of Thoth at the beginning of every year of this kind 
from first to last: and these characters are so connected with 
and so dependent on one another throughout, that if there is 
no error at the end of the process there can have been none 
at the beginning; and vice versa if there was none at the be- 
ginning there can be none at the end. The reader has only 
to bear in mind that, between any two consecutive characters 
of this kind, there must be 52 complete cycles of seven ferie 
and one feria more of a 53d; consequently that, traced for- 
wards, such characters must go on increasing by one feria every 
year in the natural order of the cycle, and traced backwards 
must go on decreasing by one feria in the retrograde order per- 
petually. If he finds this distinction holding good through- 
out, he may rest assured that this cycle of characters is going 
on correctly also. Let him then further remember only that, 
when tracing back the Cyclical equable year of the Fasti in 
connection with its Hebdomadal character perpetually, he is 
in reality tracing back the Primitive Civil year ; which had an 
original character of that kind derived from its proper rela- 
tion to the Natale Mundi: and then let him attend to this 
coincidence ; viz. That, just at the moment when the Thoth 
of this Primitive year in the course of its revolution through 
the cycle of feria, and through every term of the mean Natu- 
ral, and through every term of the mean or actual Julian, 
year of the system, comes to the mean vernal equinox in 
the Natural year and to the 25th of April in the Julian, 
both at once, it comes also to the feria prima of the Hebdo- 
madal cycle: and that the year, which is characterized by 
this latter coincidence, is the same which is characterized by 
the other also, A. M.1 B.C. 4004 Afra cye. 1. 


But again, as the present system of things had its true 
Annual time in the sense of Solar, from the first, so must 
it have had its true Menstrual time in the sense of Lunar, 
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from the first; and if the Natale Mundi had a character of 
its own, derived from its relation to the Noctidiurnal and 
Hebdomadal time of the system in respect of the former, so 
must it have had one derived from the same relation in 
respect of the latter. And as to this further character of 
the true Natale Mundi, considered as the epochal term of 
the true lunar, as much as of the true solar, time of 
the present system; we should not have been altogether 
destitute of the means of judging of it even without the 
light of Scripture: because traditions are extant from which 
it must always have been a possible inference that the true 
lunar character of the Natale Mundi was known or believed 
to have been the Luna 284 or 292t. But on a point which 
Scripture itself has decided so clearly, it would be absurd to 
think of appealing to- any testimony, as plainer or more 
direct, than that of Scripture. Nothing can be more certain 
on the authority of Scripture than the fact of this distine- 
tion; viz. That, as the first of a certain series of Hebdomadal 
terms or ferie, commonly called by divines the Hexaémeron, 
was the true Natale Mundi in the sense of the first day of the 
proper Annual solar time of the present system of things; so 
the fourth of those terms (or the fifth according to the Julian 
rule) was the true Natale Mundi in the sense of the first day 
of the true Menstrual or lunar time of the system: and that, 
if the true Julian date of the former, reckoned by the Julian 
rule, was April 25 the feria prima at midnight; that of the 
latter, reckoned by the same rule, must have been April 29 
the feria quinta at midnight. 

Now this is a character of the Natale Mundi, the truth of 
which we can put to the test in more ways than one. First, 
assuming the standard of every mean natural lunation, which 
has made a part of the constant succession of the mean natu- 
ral lunar time of the system, in exact conformity to the rela- 
tion of mean lunar time to mean solar, in the sense of Julian, 
in the Hipparchean Period of 304 mean or actual Julian 
years", and attaching the first of the number according to a 
positive cyclical rule to April 29 at midnight B. C. 4004; we 
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that date to the present day, and as far beyond the present 
day as we may choose to continue it, in a series of lunar 
revolutions of the assumed standard, from conjunction to 
conjunction. And such a scheme is actually represented in 
our own Tables, from April 29 at midnight B.C. 4004 to 
April 9 at midnight A. D. 2077. And in this scheme 75 200 
lunations of the standard in question are necessarily compre- 
hended ; and among these 75 200 lunations of the Tables 
every actual lunar revolution from the beginning of things, 
(if the initial or epochal term of the entire succession was 
April 29 at midnight B. C. 4004,) must find its proper place 
in its proper order of time: and at that time and in that 
place it must coincide either wholly or in part with the corre- 
sponding lunation of the Tables. Nor is it possible that 
there could be any difference at a given time between the 
Tabular month and the true Lunar month of that time but 
what was accidental, and confined to very narrow limits at 
the utmost. They might differ in a particular instance by 
24 hours, or even by 48; but in a majority of instances they 
would not differ at all: they would agree to a day with each 
other. 

And this turns out to be the case. The Tabular or Cyclical 
date of any one of these 75 200 lunations in its proper order of 
time may be compared with the true in times past, as known 
from testimony or as determined by calculation; with the 
true at present, as known from our own observation and from 
the evidence of our own senses: with the true in times to 
come, as discoverable beforehand by calculation ; and it will 
never be found to differ from it beyond the limits which 
have been specified. It must then have been absolutely 
certain, from the necessary connection, coherency, and de- 
pendency of a series of terms of this kind (dates of new 
moons as such), that, if any of the later was real of its kind, 
the first must have been so too; i.e. April 29 at midnight 
B.C. 4004, the epochal or initial term of the series, must 
have been the true luna prima at that time, as much as any 
similar term, consequentially deducible from it by the law 
of the succession, the true luna prima at any subsequent time. 

Or secondly, we might adopt a shorter and much more 
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expeditious course; and put this character of the Natale 
Mundi, in the sense of the first day of the true Menstrual or 
Lunar time of the present system of things, to the test at 
once by calculating the new moon of April B.C. 4004. And 
this too has been done in our former Work ; and that pro- 
blem also having been solved, and with all the precision of 
which even modern astronomy is capable, it is found that the 
true new moon of April B. C. 4004 took place for the proper 
meridian as nearly as possible at 8 hours 44 minutes before 
April 29 at midnight (i.e. April 28 at 15h. 16m. from mid- 
night), and the mean new moon as nearly as possible April 29 
at midnighty. 

It is therefore certain beyond the possibility of doubt that 
the true lunar character of this day, April 29 B.C. 4004, 
reckoned from midnight, was altogether the same as the 
lunar character of the fifth day of the Hexaémeron, reckoned 
from midnight also, according to Scripture; and if you take 
into account the Hebdomadal character also of this day, 
April 29 B.C. 4004, reckoned from midnight, it will follow 
that both the true lunar and the true Hebdomadal character 
of this day were altogether the same with the true lunar and 
the true Hebdomadal character of the fifth day of the Hexaé- 
meron according to Scripture. And though these two cha- 
racters only might not be competent to identify that day 
with the feria quinta of the Hexaémeron of Scripture; yet in 
conjunction with those which have been already pointed out 
as holding good of April 25, (the first day of the self-same 
week of which April 29 was the fifth day,) and of their cor- 
respondence to those of the first day of the Hexaémeron; no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained concerning it. 


Yet this is not the whole of the proof which we have to 
adduce on this pomt. The Primitive solar year had its corre- 
sponding lunar year; and nature itself had adapted the one 
to the other so closely, and even so necessarily, that the 
knowledge and use of the former implied and involved the 
knowledge and use of the latter. It was impossible that 
they could ever have been separated from each other in 
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theory; and it is inconceivable that they could ever have 
been separated in practice. If then the Antediluvian world 
had its Primitive civil and solar year; it is morally certain 
that it must also have had its Primitive civil and lunar year: 
and if the former was that form of the solar year which we 
have called the Equable; the latter must have been that form 
of the lunar which nature itself had preadjusted to the Equa- 
ble solar year. Chronologers call this form of the lunar 
year the Apis cycle; and we also have uniformly called it the 
Apis cycle2. But it is very proper that the reader should 
know that the Apis cycle, in the ordinary sense of the name, 
was only a particular correction or modification of the natu- 
ral lunar cycle of the Primitive solar year; first made in 
Keypt at the time of the rise of the Apis and of the founda- 
tion of Memphis in that country: the date of which, as we 
have demonstrated by a multitude of proofs in the former 
part of this Work, was comparatively late, B.C. 973%. 

It is very important therefore to this question of the true 
Natale Mundi, in the sense of the true first day of the true 
Menstrual or lunar time of the present system of things, to 
know that this Apis cycle of comparatively recent date was 
directly derived from an older and preexisting cycle of the 
same kind in general: for this fact confirms the conclusion 
to which we have been led a@ priori from the nature of the 
case and the reason of things, that the natural lunar cycle of 
the Primitive solar year in use and observance among man- 
kind must have been associated with it from the first ; and that 
if there was a Primitive solar calendar, in the sense of civil, 
which went back to the beginning of things, there was a 
Primitive lunar calendar, in the same sense of civil also, just 
as ancient. The fact of this association from the first is the 
true explanation of the Period of 600 years, recognized by 
Josephus as peculiar to the Antediluvian world; for that was 
precisely the measure of this Primitive lunar in the Primitive 
solar year. It was the length of time for which the same 
Type of the former could go on in conjunction with the lat- 
ter, without requiring the correction of a day’. It is suffi- 
cient to place it out of question however that among the 
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Egyptians at least, if not every where else, this Primitive 
lunar cycle must have been transmitted, unchanged externally 
and in appearance, from the very beginning of things to the 
epoch of the Apis cycle of history. 

Now the relation of the solar to the lunar element in 
every case of a combination of both (i.e. in every form of 
the lun solar year alike) being such that the former must 
be considered the primary, the latter the secondary, one of its 
kind ; the style of the lunar element in every such combina- 
tion is of course borrowed from that of the solar: and even 
when the reckoning is lunar the terms of the reckoning are 
still solar. The Apis cycle was no exception to this general 
rule; and from the comparison of the later one of that name 
with the similar cycle of primitive antiquity, just at the time 
of the transition of this latter into the former, we are enabled 
to discover that as the initial, epochal, or normal date of the 
later cycle in terms of the solar calendar was the 11th of 
Thoth, so that of the older in the style of the solar calendar 
also was the 8th of Thoth: but that the initial, epochal, and 
normal date of the lunar reckoning was the same in both; 
the luna tertia reckoned from the phasis, the luna quarta 
reckoned from the change. The meaning of this distinction 
is that the proper solar date of the later Apis cycle was the 
11th of Thoth, and the proper solar date of the older was the 
8th of Thoth; but that the 11th of Thoth and the 8th of 
Thoth denoted the same lunar date in each: the luna quarta 
reckoned from the change, the /wna tertia reckoned from the 
phasis. 

Let the reader then, who has been made aware of the fact 
of these distinctions, go back with us to the beginning of 
things, assuming that to have been in this year, B. C. 4004 ; 
and to the week of the Heptaémeron in that year, assumed 
to be the week which extended from April 25 at midnight to 
May 2 at midnight: and let him attend to what was exactly 
the state of the case at that time; viz. first that April 25 was 
the 1st of Thoth, and May 2 was the 8th of Thoth : secondly 
that April 29 at midnight was the wna prima reckoned from 
the change, and April 30 at midnight was the luna prima 
reckoned from the phasis; May 2 at midnight was the /una 
qguarta reckoned from the change, and the luna tertia reck- 
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oned from the phasis: and consequently that Thoth 8, 
reckoned from midnight, at that time was exactly the same. 

Let him attend too to the distinction which he learns from 
Scripture; viz. That April 29 at midnight (the luna prima 
reckoned from the change) and April 30 at midnight (the 
luna prima reckoned from the phasis) were the fifth and the 
sixth days of the Hexaémeron respectively, and each of them 
strictly anterior to the creation of Man: but that May 2 at 
midnight, or Thoth 8 at midnight, the Juna quarta reckoned 
from the change, the luna tertia dated from the phasis, was 
not only posterior to the creation of Man, but the first day 
of the week next in order to that of the Creation; the feria 
prima of the first week which could properly be called and 
considered a part of the established course and succession of 
things. What then could be more natural in itself, and 
more consistent with that course and succession, than that 
the proper Menstrual time of the system should begin to be 
reckoned not from the change, nor yet from the phasis, 
(each of them prior to the existence of Man, and each of 
them part of a week sui generis, and unlike any other before 
or after it,) but from the luna quarta referred to the change, 
the luna tertia referred to the phasis, of the Moon of the 
epoch? the first lunar phenomenon strictly posterior to the 
creation of Man, and strictly coincident with the first day of 
the proper Hebdomadal time of the existing system of 
things. What then could the proper solar date of the 
Primitive Apis cycle under such circumstances be but the 
8th of Thoth? and what could the proper lunar date be but 
the luna tertia ? 

Now this conclusion is greatly confirmed by the fact of the 
respect which (as we know from testimony ad extra to Scerip- 
ture) was paid in Egypt from time immemorial to this Lunar 
term in particular, the luna tertia; as the epochal term of 
lunar time in general’: (a respect attested by the proper 
lunar epoch of the historical cycle of Apis itself, which was 
purposely attached to the luna tertia on that very account :) 
and yet by the recognition among the Egyptians also of two 
other lunar terms, second in dignity, and in the estimation in 
which they were held, only to this one of the duna tertia ; the 
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tuna secunda and the luna prima®, each reckoned from the 
phasis like the luna tertia. It must be evident that, if the 
luna tertia was the epochal term of this kind, the dura prima 
and the luna secunda must both have been ante-epochal terms 
of the same kind; and yet that the /una prima and the luna 
secunda in the nature of things must each have been nearer 
to the epoch and origin of a given succession of such terms 
than the luna tertia. But the truth is that this luna prima 
and Juna secunda were the two lunar terms, set aside from the 
eourse of Menstrual time as making part in that of Human 
er Mundane from the first, because they were anterior to its 
proper commencement. They were the two lunar terms of 
the Hexaémeron, April 30 and May 1, Thoth 6 and 7 in 
terms of the first Apis cycle; the 6th and 7th day of that 
week respectively. They must be sacred ideas of their kind; 
but not so sacred as the Luna tertia. 

This conclusion is confirmed also by a very peculiar title, 
which appears to have been given among the Egyptians to 
that conception or person of theirs’ whom they called Thoth, 
and the Greeks called Hermes; the title of the Lord of 
Eshmounf, or of the Octave. This title has occasioned much 
perplexity to the learned in the mysteries of the Egyptians ; 
and they have endeavoured in vain to explain it on any con- 
sistent and rational principle. But its meaning becomes per- 
ceptible as soon as it is known that this Thoth of the Egypt- 
ians was the impersonation of time; the genius of time both 
solar and lunar, the patron and conservator of the calendar 
both solar and lunar: and that the proper date of the Apis 
eycle, which had combined both most regularly and for the 
longest time, was the eighth or octave of Thoth. 

Lastly, it is confirmed by the name of the lunar month in 
Hebrew, in contradistinction to the solar; which is tree: for 
the proper meaning of that name is such as to imply that 
the proper epoch of menstrual time in the sense of lunar was 
some visible state of the moon—the phasis not the changes ; 
such as the luna tertia reckoned from the phasis: and by 
the idiom of Scripture itself, in the reckoning of Menstrual 
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in the sense of lunar time, in cases where more than usual 
exactness was necessary ; which is critically in conformity to 
the same distinction>. We may add too, as another probable 
argument of the traditionary rule of Menstrual in the sense 
of lunar time, that among the Greeks also the oldest word 
for our’s of the month (uels) denoted the month, reckoned 
from the phasis not from the change’; i.e. what astronomers 
call the //luminative, not the Synodic, mouth. 


Thus much might suffice in reply to the question which 
we began with proposmg. We have endeavoured to answer 
it, as far as was possible, independently of Scripture; and we 
hope we have succeeded in doing so by means of data not 
supplied by Scripture, yet competent to decide such a ques- 
tion: The belief and the testimony of every nation on the 
face of the earth; especially of those among whom the great- 
est amount of mformation respecting the origin of the pre- 
sent system of things, not derived from inspiration, but 
handed down from the beginning by tradition, appears to 
have been earliest deposited and longest retained: The his- 
tory of the Primitive Sphere, and in particular of the Sphere 
of Mazzaroth, and its cardinal dates: The Primitive solar 
and the Primitive lunar Calendar, each of which takes us 
directly back to the epoch of annual and to the epoch of 
menstrual time respectively. But, as we have already ob- 
served, though it may be allowable ex abundanti to answer 
this question independently of Scripture; yet to treat such a 
question seriously as if it were, or could be, independent of 
Scripture, would be an injury done to the truth itself. 

It should therefore be distinctly impressed on the reader 
that the chronology of Scripture itself, (and by Scripture we 
mean the Hebrew verity,) traced perpetually downwards in 
its own Aira, the A“ra Cyclica, from the date of the Creation 
to the date of the Fall, from the date of the Fall to the date 
of the Deluge, from the date of the Deluge to that of the call 
of Abraham, of the 430 years, and of the birth of Isaac re- 
spectively, and from the date of the birth of Isaac to that of 
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the descent into Egypt, and from thence to the date of the 
Exodus, (when the proper Afra of Scripture itself underwent 
a change,) attests and substantiates one primary and absolute 
epoch of the existing system of things in terms of this Aira; 
and only one: the same precisely to which we have been al- 
ready led by every argument and every consideration, avail- 
able for that purpose, yet produced. And though, from the 
nature of the case, as traced downwards through integral pe- 
riods of its proper Atra perpetually Scripture confirms in 
the first place only the annual succession of that Afra in ge- 
neral; in some instances it does more: it fixes also the style 
of the AXra from the first. For example, if it determines the 
Deluge to Attra Cyclica 1658, it must presuppose the Crea- 
tion Aira Cyclica 1: and if the style of the cyclical date of 
the Deluge in the idiom of Scripture is Phaophi 17 Aira Cyc. 
1658, that of the cyclical date of the Creation in the same 
idiom must be supposed to have been Thoth,1 Afra Cyc. 1. 
In like manner, if it dates the Exodus Atra Cyclica 2446, it 
must date the Creation Atra Cyc. 1; and, if the proper style 
of the A®ra in its own idiom up to the very day of the Exodus 
(or at the utmost only 14 days before it) was still the proper 
Cyclical style, it must have been the proper Cyclical style 
from the first. 

It is obvious too to remark that if Scripture supplies us 
with the true date of the Deluge in the true Cyclical or 
Equable style of the time being, and the true Cyclical or 
Equable style of the time being was nothing more or less 
than that of the Primitive Calendar for the time being; then, 
from the Scriptural date of the Deluge in its own AXra and 
its own style, we can discover at once, through the Primitive 
Calendar of our own Fasti, the true Julian date of that event: 
and this Scriptural date being Phaophi 17 A‘ra Cyclica 1658, 
the corresponding Julian date according to our Tables is 
May 5 A.M. 1657 B.C. 2348. In like manner, if Scripture 
fixes the change of the style at the Exodus to the 19th of 
Phamenoth Aira Cyclica 2446, it enables us to assign the 
Julian date of the change, March 27 A. M. 2445 B. C. 1560; 
and if it fixes the change to the 14th day before the Exodus, 
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it enables us to assign the Julian date of the Exodus April 9 
B. C. 15601. 


And on one of the dates thus obtained from Scripture, (as 
important and interesting per se almost as any contained in 
Scripture itself,) the date of the Deluge and of the second 
beginning of things, it is in our power to cast additional 
light by means of testimony, of the highest antiquity next to 
that of the Bible, and yet not derived from Scripture. This 
testimony is that of the Phceenix Period and the Phoenix 
Cyele among the ancient Egyptians. The story of the Phe- 
nix, handed down by the Egyptians from the earliest to the 
latest times, is of course a fable; but even the fable is seen 
to have a meaning, and in some sense even a foundation in 
fact, as soon as it is known that the Phcenix of the fable was 
the World before and the World after the Flood: the World 
destroyed by the Deluge, and the World renewed and re- 
stored by the catastrophe of the Deluge itself. But the 
Phoenix Period and its proper Cycle is a matter of fact. 
Nothing is more certain than that such a Period came into 
being among the Egyptians; and that it had a proper Cycle, 
the measure of which was 500 years. Now we have shewn 
(and as we believe demonstratively) in the former part of 
this Work, that the actual epoch of this Period was B.C. 
1847; and that the idea of such a Period, (destined to be 
measured by this particular Cycle of 500 years perpetually,) 
was first conceived and first realized among the Egyptians, 
at the time of the combination of the Sphere of Mazzaroth 
with the Natural or tropical, which they made in B. C. 
1847", 

Why then was the Cycle of this Period fixed to 500 mean 
natural or 500 mean Julian years perpetually? No doubt 
among other reasons, because of the assumptions involved in 
the Period itself; which would not have been compatible with 
any Cycle of the Period but that". Must nothing however 
be allowed also for the circumstance or coincidence of the 
time itself, when the Period actually came into being, as 
likely @ priori to conspire to the same effect? if that was 
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just 500 years after the Deluge. It is difficult to answer this 
question in the negative, in the face of the fact that the 
cycle of the Period was actually the interval between the 
second beginning of things, dated from the year of the descent 
from the Ark, B.C. 2347, and the institution ‘of the Phoenix 
Period, B.C.1847; and in the face of the fable invented along 
with the institution, and so evidently adapted to the idea of 
the destruction of a former state of things, and of the rise of 
another, altogether the same with the former, out of its de- 
struction itself: so evidently capable therefore of having been 
suggested by the historical fact of the Deluge itself. It is 
difficult we say, in the face of such grounds of presumption 
to the contrary, to believe that these things were not con- 
nected; that the Phoenix of the fable was not the World 
before and the World after the Flood: and that the cycle of 
the Period was not the first 500 years of the existence of this 
new World, from B.C. 2347 to B.C. 1847, as much as any 
thing else. And though chronologers, or men of science, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, philosophers, rationalists, critics of 
the modern school, see every thing, which is calculated to 
illustrate the truth of Scripture, through the jaundiced me- 
dium of their own prejudices ; it is of very little consequence 
except to themselves what they may think of this coincidence. 
No eandid and truth-loving mind will hesitate to draw the 
natural inference from it; viz. That B.C. 1847 the event of 
the Deluge was still well remembered in Egypt, and well 
known to have happened exactly 500 years before. The in- 
vention of the Fable of the Phenix and the institution of the 
Pheenix Period just at this time are consequently a strong 
and striking attestation of the chronology of Scripture (the 
Hebrew Scripture and that alone) from the date of the Mosaic 
Creation to that very time; and yet it is supplied by some- 
thing entirely ab extra to Scripture. 


There is still another argument of the absolute epoch of 
the proper system of time of the actual course and succession 
of things at present; though it applies directly only to the 
Julian time of the system: or, if to the Natural also, yet only 
as constantly equated to the Julian and as constantly repre- 
sented by it. No one requires to be told that to the unin- 
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terrupted succession of one and the same system of Julian. 


time nothing is so essential, nothing is so indispensable, as 
the cycle of leap-year, and the cycle of 28 years which chro- 
nologers call the solar cycle. It follows that, if the actual 
course of things, which exists at present, always has had and 
still has its proper system of Julian time; that system always 
must have had and still must have its proper cycle of leap- 
year, and its proper solar cycle: and, what is more, that, if it 
has a particular cycle of leap-year and a particular solar cycle 
at present, it must always have had the same. 

Now with respect to the cycle of leap-year actually in ex- 
istence at present; it is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader that we derive it directly from the Roman and Juhan 
Correction of the Dictator Cesar: and that, if every fourth 
year in the administration of Julian time at present is a 
leap-year, it is due, humanly speaking, to the fact that the 


first year of the Correction, the first year of the Julian Aira, 


at Rome, B.C. 45, was appointed by the author of the Cor- 
rection to be a leap-year, and to have a leap-day; and actu- 
ally was such a year and had such a day. But what made 
the Dictator Czesar fix on the first year of the Correction, as 
the proper seat of the first leap-day of the Correction, instead 
of the fourth; which must have appeared a priori to be so 
much the more naturally pointed out by the reason of things 
as the proper first leap-year of the Correction? The true ex- 
planation of this seeming inconsistency is the fact that the 
cycle of leap-year of the Julian Correction was not an origi- 
nal institution of the Dictator Cesar’s. This cycle mm his 
Calendar did but take up and continue a preexisting cycle of 
the same kind. It was derived from the cycle of leap-year 
in the Sothiacal calendar of the ancient Egyptians; with 
which Julius Cesar became acquainted during his eight 
months’ residence in Egypt, two years before his Correction 
of the Calendar at Rome. 

If then we would go back to the epoch of the cycle of 
leap-year actually in use at present; we must go back not to 
the date of the Julian Correction, but to that of the Sothiacal 
among the Egyptians: and this being assumed to have been 
B.C, 1850°, but its first cycle of leap-year, according to the 
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strict Julian rule, to have borne date March 1 at midnight 
B. C. 1849; in order to discover whether its proper cycle of 
this kind was virtually in use from the beginning of things 
or not, we must go back cycle by cycle from March 1 B.C. 
1349 to March 1 B.C. 4004. And this being done accord- 
ingly, after the revolution of 663 cycles of this kind, we come 
to March 1 B.C. 4001 ; as the date of the first complete cycle 
of the same kind which could actually have made a part of 
the present course and succession of things, if that really 
came into existence B.C. 4004. 

It follows from this fact that there must have been three 
years, reckoned according to the rule of the proper Julian 
eycle of leap-year from March 1] at midnight B.C. 4004 to 
March | at midnight B.C. 4001, which were either an incom- 
plete cycle of leap-year, according to the proper Julian cycle 
of that year, or the last three years of a complete cycle of 
that kind, the true epoch of which in exact conformity to 
the actual Julian rule must have been March 1 at midnight 
B.C.4005. Now an incomplete cycle of leap-year in the con- 
stant decursus of one and the same system of Julian time, 
and at the very beginning of the whole, would be a great 
anomaly and a great difficulty ; but three years even in the 
actual decursus of such a system, and even at the beginning 
of the whole, which made up the last three years of one of 
its proper cycles of leap-year, would be no anomaly and no 
difficulty whatsoever, on one supposition only: viz. That even 
the proper Julian time of the present system of things was 
connected de facto with the proper Julian time of a former 
system; the cycle of leap-year of which was the same with 
its own?. 

On this principle, it would make no difference to the proper 
cycle of leap-year of the present system of things, that its 
proper Julian time bore date in the second year of that cycle, 
not in the first. The first of its proper cycles of leap-year 
would be just as complete in ¢hree years, reckoned from 
March 1 at midnight B.C. 4004, as in four, reckoned from 
March 1 at midnight B.C. 4005: and its second complete 
cycle would begin in either case alike, in strict conformity to 
the Julian rule of the cycle, on March 1 at midnight B.C. 
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4001. And though we cannot undertake to say how far the 
proper Julian time even of the present system of things does 
in reality pass beyond the epoch of March 1 B.C. 4004; yet 
thus much we may venture to say (because we have the war- 
rant of Scripture to say it4) that its actual origin passes 
beyond that epoch: and for aught which we know to the con- 
trary immeasurably beyond it. And if the proper Julian 
time of the system passes beyond that epoch, its proper cycle 
of leap-year passes. beyond it also; and therefore the proper 
epoch of the first cycle of that kind which made part de facte 
of the present course and succession of things was March 1 
B.C. 4005, not March 1 B.C. 4004. 

Secondly, with regard to the proper cycle of 28 years, or 
Solar Cyele, of this system also; it 1s to. be observed first of 
all that it makes no difference to the effect of this cycle from 
what year of the cycle of leap-year it may be assumed to be 
reckoned. Nothing is essential to it except that it should 
always be reckoned from the same; and that from any one 
of the years of the cycle, as its assumed epoch, to the same 
again there should be seven periods of four years complete; 
28 Julian years, perpetually. This condition being prescribed 
and observed accordingly ; this cycle of 28 years will serve 
the same use and purpose and produce the same effect under 
all circumstances of its application alike ; viz. that of bring- 
ing back the 10 228th term in the constant succession of the 
Noctidiurnal cycle to the same Julian term in the Annual, 
and to the same feria in the Hebdomadal, in the same year 
of the cycle of leap-year. We say the 10228th term in the 
Noctidiurnal suecession ; the number of Noetidiurnal eycles 
contained in one of these periods of 28 Julian years being 
10 227 exactly. And this distinction being duly apprehended, 
and allowed to be just and reasonable, it will not appear ex- 
traordinary should it turn out to be the case that the epoch 
of the proper cycle of leap-year of the present system is one 
thing and that of its proper solar cycle is another; that the 
former passes de facto one year beyond the beginning of the 
system, the latter is attached de facto to the first year of the 
system itself. 

Now we are made aware of this distinction by means of a 
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very curious and interesting discovery ; the process and re- 
sult of which we had occasion to explain and illustrate in our 
former Work". The discovery was made by inquiring into 
the nature and use of the Medieval system of Concurrents 
and Regulars; which in former times served the same pur- 
pose as is served at present by the cycle of the Dominical 
letter: viz. that of indicating the feria of any other day in 
any other month of a given Julian year by means of the feria 
of the first of January in that year. In the process of work- 
ing out and applying this system, and as the result of a series 
of tentative experiments, it was found out that even the Con- 
currents and Regulars were not competent to indicate this 
feria agreeably to the truth perpetually without the addition 
of a constant of 2; but that with that addition they would 
always shew it correctly. 

Now the Julian year of chronology also has its proper solar 
cycle of 28 years; the same which is carried along with it 
backwards or forwards to any extent: and this antiquated 
system of Concurrents and Regulars, as first conceived and 
first reduced to practice, and as ever after applied, was adapted 
to this proper solar cycle of the proper Julian year of chro- 
nology exclusively. The Julian time of our Tables also has 
its proper solar cycle; which begins in its very first year, 
B. C. 4004, and is not once interrupted from that year to the 
end of the Tables. Now when the solar cycle of chronology 
is reduced to this solar cycle of our own Tables, it is found 
that the first year of the former is the ¢wentieth of the latter ; 
and also that, in the proper cycle of the Hebdomadal cha- 
racter in the solar cycle of the Tables, the Hebdomadal 
character (i.e. the Concurrent) of this ¢wentieth year is two ; 
which, in the corresponding year of the solar cycle of chro- 
nology, assumed as the zero or epoch of the cycle itself, was 
of course treated as if it had been 0: the consequence of 
which could not fail to be that, in the practical application of 
the system of Concurrents and Regulars adapted to this 
cycle, they would not answer the purpose intended, without 
a correction to compensate for this oversight; i. e. without 
the perpetual addition of this constant of two: but that with 
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that addition they would answer it, and in fact they did, just 
as much as the Dominical letters at present. 

From this very curious discovery then we must necessarily 
infer that the proper Julian time of the present world always 
had its proper solar cycle of 28 years; but such that the first 
year of the proper solar cycle of chronology was the twentieth 
of that: and, if so, that the proper solar cycle of,the proper 
Julian time of the present system of things could not have 
differed from that of the Julian time of our own Tables, of 
which the same fact holds good. It follows consequently that 
the proper epoch of the Julian time of the present world 
must have coincided with that of one of these cycles of our 
own Tables; either that of the first, B. C. 4004, or that of 
some other 28 years earlier, or 28 years later, at least: or 
rather, in strictness, with the epoch of one of our Julian Pe- 
riods of four or of five of these cycles alternately, (112 years 
or 140 years,) earlier or later than B.C. 4004. 

To the proper arguments therefore of the actual epoch of 
the proper Julian time of such a course and succession of 
things as that which is actually going on at present, these two 
may undoubtedly be added; the epoch of its proper cycle of leap 
year, and that of its proper solar cycle of 28 years. Its actual 
epoch must be compatible with that of both; and, if it was B.C. 
4004, it is compatible with that of both: with the former, as 
the second year of its proper cycle of four years, with the 
latter as the first year of its proper cycle of 28 years. And 
though each of these tests and criterions is properly applic- 
able only to the Julian time of the system, or to the Natural 
also only as constantly equated to and constantly represented 
by the Julian; there is another argument of the same thing 
which is applicable to both in conjunction: and goes to the 
proof of the fact that the Julian time of the system, and the 
Natural time of the system, must both have taken their rise 
on the first day of the mean Julian time of the system and 
on the first day of the mean Natural; and both at the same 
time of the day for the proper meridian, and that day April 
25 B.C. 4004 in either case alike. Nor perhaps will it be 
the least recommendation of this argument in the opinion of 
many of our readers, that it is founded entirely on the astro- 
nomical characters of the true Julian time of such a system 
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of things as the present in conjunction perpetually with the 
true Natural. It is in fact the argument briefly adverted to 
supras ; but in order to its being explained more in detail 
purposely reserved for the present opportunity. 


For if the proper Julian annual time of the system did 
really take its rise in conjunction with the proper Natural 
annual time of the system, and both came into being on the 
same day, and both at the same time on that day, yet the 
one on the Julian April 25, the other at the mean vernal 
equinox ; then this coincidence must hold good ever after : 
viz. that the mean longitude of the Julian April 25, begin- 
ning with 0° 0’ 0”, must go on increasing by a constant 
quantity for every mean Julian year of the system; and that 
constant quantity must be the annual increment of the mean 
Julian time of the system on the mean Natural in terms of 
the mean solar longitude of the system perpetually. 

Let us be permitted to assume that this annual increment 
is the arc of the sphere which according to the mean motion 
of our own Tables measures in motion the difference in time 
of the mean Natural annual time of our Tables and the mean 
Julian, 11 m. 9-6 sec. 1. e. 27-499 556 800 953 54. And 
that being assumed, let us take a year which stands at the 
distance of a certain number of complete cycles of leap-year 
from B.C. 4004; that is, A. D. 1801, A. M. 5805; between 
which and B.C. 4004 there are 1451 cycles of leap-year, 
5804 mean Natural and mean Julian years alike. 

Now in 5804 mean Julian years the annual increment in 
mean longitude would accumulate to 

27" 499 556 800 953 54 x 5804; 

1. e. to 159 607” - 427 672 734 346 16 

or 44° 20' 7" - 4247 672 734 346 16. 
If then the mean Natural annual time and the mean Julian 
annual of the system both took their rise on the Julian April 
25 at Oh. Om. 21-6 sec. from midnight, (for the proper meri- 
dian,) B.C. 4004; the mean longitude of April 25 B. C. 
4004 at that time must have been 0° 0’ 0”, and A. D. 1801 
at the same time ought to be 44° 20' 7”:427 673. To put 
this to the test, let us calculate first of all the mean longi- 
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tude of April 25 A. D. 1801,’at Oh. Om. 21-6 sec. from our 
own Tables. 


First then, we have the mean vernal equinox of the Tables, 
A. D. 1801, properly corrected, for their own meridian, 


1 m. s 


Marchitr) tol 27 43-2 
Add 44 23 32 38-4 


And you come to April25 0. 0 21°6 


Next, with the mean motion of our own Tables, we have 


ess 








A.D. 1801 gS = 026 40" March 11 0 27 43-2 
Add 44 20 7-428 44 23 32 38-4 
we have SL’ = 44 20 7-428 April 25 o o 21:6 





We see then that the actual mean longitude of April 25 
A.D. 1801 at Oh. Om. 21-6sec. was_truly 44° 20’ 7” +428; 
and consequently equal at that time to the actual move- 
ment in mean longitude in 5804 years, from April 25 at 
Oh. Om. 21-6 sec. B.C. 4004 to April 25 at Oh. Om. 21-6sec. 
A.D. 1801: And this must be decisive that, if the proper 
mean Julian time of our Tables and the proper mean Natural 
set out together, in a certain state of relation to each other, 
in this year B.C. 4004, they were still exactly in the same 
relation to each other, mutatis mutandis, in the 5805th year 
of the decursus of each, A. D. 1801. 

Now such being the state of the case with respect to the 
relation of the mean Julian time of the Tables to the mean 
Natural or equinoctial at the beginning of this 5805th year 
of the decursus of each, A. D. 1801, and with respect to the 
character which the former must derive from its relation to 
the latter perpetually; if the mean Julian and the mean 
equinoctial time of our Tables profess to be the mean Julian 
and the mean equinoctial time of the present system of 
things from the first, what have we to do, in order to test the 
truth of this profession, except to compare the character 
which April 25 A.D. 1801 was deriving at this time from its 
relation to the proper equinoctial time of our Tables, with 
the proper character of the same day in the same respect, not 
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obtained or known from our Tables, but from some other 
quarter? The means of this comparison are the Astronomi- 
cal Tables of the present day, distinct from our own. The 
character in question is an astronomical character. It is 
that of the mean solar longitude of a particular day in a 
particular year; and the mean longitude of every day and 
in every year is given in the modern Tables. Let us there- 
fore compare the mean longitude of April 25 A. D. 1801, at 
mean midnight, according to our Tables, with the mean lon- 
gitude of the same day at mean midnight in the same year, 
according to the Tables of Delambre. 
The mean longitude of April 25 in this year, at mean mid- 

night exactly, for the meridian of our own Tables was 

44° 20° 6"- 541 
and for the meridian of Greenwich was 

44° 25° 53 - 448 
The mean longitude of May 7 (N. Style) April 25 (Old Style) 
A.D. 1801 at mean midnight, for the meridian of Greenwich, 
according to the Tables of Delambre was 

AACE Ae 5d 1 2Es 


* A.D. 1801, we have, 
° if a he neo 


Sle 44.20 6° F4I April 24 21 39 I At Greenwich. 
+ 5 46-907 = 2 20 47 


SL 


44 25 53:448 April 25 © 0 © At Greenwich, 


Delambre’s standard of the mean diurnal motion in longitude is 
0° -985 647 159 479 9 
and this multiplied by 126 = 
1249-191 542 094 4674 
or 1249-3 20: se 540.0982).64 
And 12 hours’ mean motion with his standard = 
29° 34-164 9 
Now, according to the Tables and Formule of the late Mr. Baily, the 
mean longitude of Jan. 1(N.S.) A.D. 1801, at mean noon for the meridian 
of Greenwich, according to Delambre was 280° 39’ 10” : 43. 





h. mee 
Hence Jan. 1 at 12 SL = 280 39 10°43 
— 12 — 29 34 1649 
Jan. 1 at-~ 0 -0 +0 SL = 280 9 36-27 
Add 126 - 124 II 29-55 


May 7 NS = April 25, at 0 © o SL 
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There was consequently a difference in the mean longitude 
of this same Julian term, in the same year A. D. 1801, and 
at the same moment, that of mean midnight exactly, accord- 
ing to our Tables and according to Delambre’s respectively, of 
4 47° -63 

but no more. And, if it can be shewn that even this differ- 
ence and at this time was something accidental, it will follow 
that there was in reality no difference at all; or none which 
was material. 

Now this can be shewn. The mean standard of the Natu- 
ral year according to the Tables of the Fasti is a somewhat 
smaller quantity than the standard according to Delambre. 
The mean motion in longitude of our Tables is consequently 
slightly more accelerated than that of the Tables of Delam- 
bre. The difference of standards for one year is 0-000 013 
965 9 day: and an annual difference of that amount in 5804 
years would accumulate to lh. 56m. 43-418 423 04sec. 
Now Lh. 56m. 43-418 423 04 sec. of mean solar time in the 
mean motion of our Tables = 4’ 47”:62. The difference of 
longitude, (that of April 25 at mean midnight according to 
our Tables, and that of the same day at the same time, 
according to Delambre,) and in the same year in each, A. D. 
1801, was 4’ 47”°63 also. No one can doubt then that it is 
ultimately resolvable into the difference of standards, and 
the difference of motions, just pointed out ; and consequently 
that it is accidental: that the mean longitude of our own 
Tables, just at this moment, minus the difference of mean 
motion in 5804 years, would be the mean longitude of De- 
lambre’s just at the same; or vice versa, that the mean lon- 
gitude of Delambre’s just at this time plus the difference of 
mean motion in 5804 years would be the mean longitude of our 
own ‘lables at this same time also. It may therefore be set 
aside and not taken into account. It may be assumed, as 
the result of the comparison just instituted, notwithstanding 
this difference, that the true astronomical character of the 
first day of the 5805th mean Julian year of our Tables, de- 
rived from its proper relation to the first day of the 5805th 
mean Natural year of the Tables also, was entirely the same 
with the true astronomical character of April 25 A. D. 1801, 
derived from its proper relation to the mean vernal equinox 
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at that time also. What can be inferred from this coincidence 
except that April 25 A. D. 1801 was absolutely and entirely 
the same with the first day of the 5805th mean Julian year 
of our Tables; and that the mean vernal equinox, A.D. 1801, 
was absolutely and entirely the same with the first day of 
the 5805th mean Natural year of the Tables? and what can 
be inferred from both these facts, except that April 25 must 
be the actual Julian date of the actual Julian time of the 
present system of things; and the mean vernal equinox the 
actual Natural date of the actual Natural time of the same 
system: and that neither could be more or less than 5804 
years old, the one on April 25 at mean midnight, A.D. 1801, 
the other at the mean vernal equinox, the same vear? 


Lastly, among the other arguments of the actual beginning 
of the present system of things, derived from the science of 
astronomy in particular, and among the other tests and cri- 
teria of its proper astronomical characters, we must not omit 
to mention that the epoch, assigned it by Scripture, and the 
epoch, assigned it by every other testimony distinct from 
Scripture, B.C. 4004; was very probably an astronomical 
epoch also of a remarkable kind, and of great importance : 
viz. the time when the Axis Major of the solar orbit coin- 
cided with the line of the equinoxes. The calculations at 
least which have been instituted by the most eminent physi- 
cal astronomers in modern times, to determine the epoch of 
this comcidence, approximate to this date, and some of them 
very closely: though none of them assigns it in terms ex- 
actly*. But it seems to be agreed upon all hands that the 
utmost which can be expected from calculations of this kind, 
carried so far back, is an approximation to the truth. ‘That all 
of them then approach to this date in the present instance, yet 
with more or less of aberration from it within certain limits ; 
is an argument in its favour, rather than otherwise. It would 
have cast discredit on this date, if calculation had uniformly 
assigned it; it tends to confirm it, that all such calculations 
come very near to it, and yet that none of them actually 
touches it. The perfection of modern astronomy accounts 
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for the approximation to it; the remoteness of the epoch 
itself for some degree of aberration from it. 

But with respect to the fact of such a coincidence, and its 
importance to the question of the Natale Mundi, B. C. 4004, 
it is threefold: i. If the axis major did really at that time 
coincide with the line of the equinoxes, the mean equinoxes 
did really at that time also coincide with the true; and it 
would make no difference at that time whether the proper 
equinoctial time of the system just coming into being were 
to be reckoned from the former or from the latter. u. If the 
axis major was really at that moment coinciding with the 
line of the equinoxes, the mean and what is commonly called 
the true, in the sense of the apparent, solar time of the sys- 
tem would coincide at that moment also". iii. If the axis 
major was really then coinciding with the line of the equi- 
noxes, the mean anomalistic time of the system would have 
the same origin as the mean Julian and the mean natural : 
the first mean anomalistic year, and the first mean natural 
year, and the first mean Julian year, of the system would all 
take their rise together at the point of the mean vernal equi- 
nox B.C. 4004. 

And as the present system of things has its mean sidereal 
time as well as its mean natural, and its mean anomalistic, 
and its mean Julian; to the other astronomical characters of 
this epoch of B.C. 4004, we may add also that it was the 
origin of the proper mean sidereal time of the present course 
and succession of things, as much of any other species of time 
proper to it and characteristic of it. It has been shewn in 
our former Worky that the first mean sidereal year and the 
first mean natural or tropical year came into being simulta- 
neously at the mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004: and that, 
still more clearly to point out and designate the epoch of the 
true mean sidereal time of the system in its proper relation 
to the true natural or equinoctial even in that first instance, 
when the sun was on the vernal colure, B. C. 4004, two re- 
markable stars, Beta and Zeta Tauri, were on it and close to 


u Fasti Catholici, ii. 135. y Fasti Catholici, ili. 258 sqq. iv. 
x Introduction to the Tables of the 146 note. Introduction, 241. 260. 
Fasti Catholici, 202 sqq. 243. 
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it also. The sun is still in conjunction with those stars si- 
multaneously on the proper day in every year, and the day 
of that conjunction is still the first day of the sidereal year 
of the system for the time being; and the mean longitude of 
that day and the mean sidereal time of that day at the proper 
time and for the proper meridian are still the true astrono- 
mical characters of the system, derived from its relation to 
the true tropical and the true sidereal time of the system in 
conjunction perpetually. 


And now we have probably insisted on every argument 
and every consideration to which an appeal could be made 
for the decision of such a question as this of the Natale 
Mundi, treated as one of fact; which must be determined by 
testimony or by matters of fact equivalent to testimony. We 
have at least omitted nothing of this kind which has come to 
our own knowledge from any quarter; and we flatter our- 
selves that we have produced more than enough for the con- 
viction of any candid and unprejudiced inquirer: whose sole 
object was the discovery of the truth, and who was prepared 
beforehand to allow every argument of the truth, which 
should be submitted to his judgment, its proper weight and 
force. The result of all these different tests and criteria of 
the truth on this particular question of fact is the same; viz. 
that the absolute epoch both of the Natural and of the Julian 
time of the present system of things, and therefore the true 
Natale Mundi, was April 25 at midnight, B. C. 4004: the first 
day of the proper Noctidiurnal cycle, the first of the proper 
Hebdomadal cycle, the first of the proper Natural year, and 
the first of the proper Julian year, of the system. 

There are still two other questions, intimately connected 
with this, on neither of which has any thing yet been said; 
one, that of the meridian, to which the mean Natural time 
and the mean Julian time of the system must have been ad- 
justed from the first; the other, that of the standard by 
which the mean Natural time and the mean Julian time of 
the system must have been measured from the first. It 
would not be proper to take leave of the question which we 
have hitherto been considering without some notice of each 
of these questions also, which have so much to do with it. 
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Now with regard to the first; it is agreed among chrono- 
logers and astronomers that the unit or integer of time, (the 
absolute measure of duration in the form of time,) is the 
diurnal rotation of the earth and its proper measure: and it 
is also agreed that the actual measure of the diurnal rotation, 
as going on at the same rate and completed in the same in- 
terval of duration perpetually, is the mean sidereal day7—a 
smaller quantity by a stated amount than the integral period 
of 24 hours of mean solar time. But it is also agreed that 
another unit or integer of time, another absolute measure of 
duration in the form of time, is the mean solar day-; i.e. the 
integral period of 24 hours of mean solar time, neither more 
nor less, itself perpetually2. It requires no argument to 
prove that the proper measure of the duration of the present 
system of things, in terms of its proper unit or integer per- 
petually, is the mean solar day, not the mean sidereal day. 
The proper Julian time of the system, and the proper Na- 
tural constantly equated to the Julian, are made up of mean 
solar, not of mean sidereal, days; of integral periods of 24 
hours of mean solar time: in one word, of Noctidiurnal cy- 
cles, in the sense of such periods perpetually. 

Here then the distinction of meridians comes in. The 
mean solar day, the Noctidiurnal cycle, the integral period 
of 24 hours of mean solar time, is the same per se under all 
circumstances of its application; but its proper epoch cannot 
be every where the same. It is under all circumstances, and 
every where, the interval, measured in mean solar time, be- 
tween the passage of a given meridian in one instance under 
the mean sun, and the passage of the same meridian in the 
next instance under the mean sun; and it is every where the 
interval of 24 hours of mean solar time exactly. But as 
meridians pass under the sun one after another; though the 
length of this interval between two consecutive passages of 
the same meridian may be the same for all, the epoch or he- 
ginning of the interval is not and cannot be the same for all. 
It must be earlier for some, and later for others, according 
to the order of the meridians themselves, and the distance of 
one from another; only after a certain fixed rate or propor- 
tion, determined by that of the diurnal rotation : viz. that of 
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4 minutes in mean solar time for every degree in longitude, 
and one hour of the former for every fifteen degrees of the 
latter. 

Now forasmuch as the natural means by which one meri- 
dian after another is presented to the sun is the diurnal ro- 
tation, and forasmuch as the diurnal rotation is performed in 
one direction, i.e. from west to east, perpetually; it follows 
that, assume what point as the zero or epoch of the rotation 
you may, the points to the west of that in the circumference 
of the equator, or of any circle on the circumference of the 
earth parallel to that, will be successively presented to the 
sun by the rotation, before the points to the east of it: those 
which are nearest to the zero or epoch first, and those 
which are furthest from it last: and yet every point in one 
and the same circumference, defined as above, will be suc- 
cessively presented, and in its turn, in the compass of the 
same 24 hours of mean solar time which will measure the 
interval between the departure of the zero or epoch from 
under the mean sun to its return under it again. And from 
this state of the case, which is only repeated and reiterated 
with successive revolutions of the earth about its own axis 
perpetually, two inferences are justly deducible; one that the 
natural order of meridian passages is from east to west, not 
from west to east, of the zero or epoch of the rotation—the 
order in which meridians are actually presented one after 
another to the mean sun: the other that every meridian 
must have its proper measure of duration, and a measure in 
each instance the same in itself, (a mean solar day, a nocti- 
diurnal cycle, an integral period of 24 hours of mean solar 
time, proper to and characteristic of itself, and of its own re- 
turns to the mean sun perpetually,) in the local time of that 
meridian ; but no meridian can have such a measure both in 
its own local time, and in the absolute cycle of the period of 
24 hours from the first perpetually, except the meridian of 
the epoch: the meridian which passes through the zero or 
epoch of the rotation itself, the point first by hypothesis pre- 
sented to the sun@. 

Now the absolute epoch of this period is the absolute be- 
ginning of the proper Natural and the proper Julian time of 
a Cf. Fasti Catholici, ii. 58 sqq. 
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the present system of things. And if even the first period or 
cycle of this kind must have been measured or measurable 
by the diurnal rotation, even the first cycle of this kind must 
have been referred to some proper meridian. There never 
was, nor in the‘nature of things could be, an integral period 
of 24 hours of mean solar time in terms of the diurnal rota- 
tion, which was not referrible to some meridian; if there 
never was a time at least when the earth did not revolve 
around the sun, as well as about its own axis: and there 
never was any which at one and the same time was referrible 
to more than one meridian. The very first period of this 
kind could have been no exception to this general law of all 
such periods. It would be just as absurd to suppose that 
even that must not have been referrible to some meridian, as 
that it could have been referrible to more than one. The 
question is only To what meridian? and that question, 
prima facie, it must be allowed would seem to be difficult to 
be answered: for, as we have stated it, it is neither more nor 
less than that of the Prrmary Meripian; and the question 
of the Primary Meridian has passed hitherto with chronole- 
gers and astronomers for an insoluble problem. 

And yet there does not seem to have been any good reason 
in the nature of things why even this problem should have 
been considered incapable of solution; at least in the estima- 
tion of Christian astronomers, or of men of science, who 
professed to be Christians, and to believe in the Bible, and in 
what they found upon record there. On the contrary, if Christ- 
ian chronologers and astronomers had brought their Christian 
convictions and belief (as they were bound to do) along with 
them, even to the solution of such a problem as this, they 
must have come to the investigation of the truth in this 
respect, predisposed to find it, (where in all probability it was 
to be found,) in the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. It 
requires no argument to satisfy a Christian at least that, if 
there was any one locality on the face of the whole earth, 
more important in the estimation of its Creator, more inti- 
mately connected with the times and seasons of the most re- 
markable of his own dispensations, more distinguished by 
himself in every respect, more sacred, more prominent, more 
dignified, than another, and therefore more likely a priori to 
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have supplied the primary meridian than any other, it must 
have been that of the ancient Jerusalem”. 

But as reasons or considerations a priori can never be de- 
cisive on a question of fact; let us be permitted to assign 
fwo matters of fact (one, taken from the course and succes- 
sion of mean Julian time, the other, from the course and 
succession of mean Natural), which appear to us to bear di- 
rectly on this question of the Primary Meridian, and where 
it is to be assumed. The former of these is the fact that, 
when twelve hours of mean solar time were first added to the 
absolute length of the Noctidiurnal cycle by the miracle of 
Joshua, the addition was made critically at 6 a.m. of mean 
time for the meridian of Jerusalem; and, when twelve hours 
of mean solar time were again added to the absolute length 

-of the cycle by the miracle of Hezekiah, the addition was 
made critically at 6 p.m. mean time for the meridian of Je- 
rusalem. We can draw no inference from these facts but 
one ; viz. that the absolute length of the cycle, the period 
of 24 hours of mean solar time itself, must have been origi- 
nally adapted to the meridian of Jerusalem: and therefore 
that the meridian of Jerusalem must have been the Primary 
Meridian. 

The matter of fact in the second instance is this; viz. That 
the mean Natural or equinoctial time of the present system 
of things being adapted to April 25 at Oh. Om. 21-6 see. 
from midnight B.C. 4004, exactly as it stands in our Tables ; 
it is thereby critically adapted to the meridian of the ancient 
Jerusalem: yet not as the effect of our assumptions and of our 
arrangements, but of the truth itself. We have ascertained 
indeed, as our readers have been made aware in the preced- 
ing pages, from a variety of data, that there was good reason 
to conclude that the true equinoctial time, and the true Ju- 
lian time, of the present system of things must have come 
into existence at once, in this year, B.C. 4004, and on this 
day, April 25, in that year, and at this time of the day, April 
25 at midnight; but we have not ascertained from any 
quarter, or from any testimony either in Scripture or ab ex- 
tra to Scripture, that both came into being at this time pre- 
adjusted to a certain meridian as well as to each other. And 
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though it might be evident to our own reason that both must 
have come into being adapted to some meridian; who could 
have undertaken to designate that meridian, except conjec- 
turally ? 

Tf then we have been made aware of the fact that the mean 
equinoctial time of the present course and succession of things 
was really adapted to one particular meridian, it has been in 
a very different way; viz. by means of an exact and critical 
comparison of the mean equinoctial time of our own Tables, 
adjusted to this epoch of April 25 at Oh. Om. 21.6 sec. B.C. 
4004, with that of the most approved modern Tables: for in- 
stance with that of Delambre’s Tables. These modern Tables 
are adapted to the meridian of Paris or of Greenwich: and it 
is found, as the result of this comparison between our own 
and these, that, after allowance has been made for every cir- 
cumstance of distinction in other respects between the mean 
equinoctial time of ow Tables and the mean equinoctial time 
of these, a difference remains which is not resolvable into any 
thing accidental; a difference of an uniform nature and of a 
stated amount: and ¢his amount precisely that which exists 
de facto between the meridian of Paris or of Greenwich and 
that of the ancient Jerusalem‘. 

It follows from this fact that the mean equinoctial time of 
our own Tables, as adjusted originally to this epoch of April 
25 at Oh. Om. 21-6 sec. from midnight B.C. 4004, and de- 
duced from that perpetually, was adapted at first, and is still 
adapted, as critically to the meridian of the ancient Jerusa- 
lem, as that of the Tables of Delambre to the meridian of 
Paris or of Greenwich. And this being entirely a spontaneous 
and unstudied coincidence between the arrangements of our 
Tables and the matter of fact, and discovered only in this 
way of a comparison of the former with the actual course and 
succession of things at present; it is demonstrative that the 
mean equinoctial time of our Tables is adapted de facto to 
the meridian of Jerusalem: and it is scarcely less than de- 
monstrative, in our opinion, that mean equinoctial time from 
the first must have been adapted to that meridian hkewise. 
The argument last proposed has rendered it equally certain 
or equally probable that mean Julian time also was first and 
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properly adapted to it ; and the truth of either of these things 
is virtually a proof of the other: for every thing as yet dis- 
covered of the nature, relations, decursus of each of these 
two kinds of time leads only to one conclusion ; viz. That the 
origin of both must have been simultaneous; That each must 
have been critically adapted to the other from the first ; That 
each must have stood in the same relation to any thing else 
as the other from the first: and in particular That, if mean 
Julian time was adapted from the first to a certain meridian, 
mean Natural could not possibly have been accommodated to 
a different one; because mean Julian time even from the first 
was the type and expression of mean Natural. 


And this brings us to the second question which still re- 
mains to be considered; that of the standard by which the 
mean Julian time and the mean Natural time of the present 
system of things must have been measured from the first re- 
spectively. Now with regard to the standard of the mean 
Julian year ; it seems almost superfluous to raise any question 
about it at all. There is but one abstract conception, or idea, 
of the mean Julian year; that of 365 entire days and of a 
quarter of one day more: that of 365 days and 6 hours of 
mean solar time perpetually. There might be various ideas 
and various standards of an actual Julian year; of a year 
which should consist of a certain number of integral cycles of 
day and night for a certain number of such years, and then 
in some one year of a certain number more: and there have 
been many actual Julian years of this kind. There have been 
Julian years, each of which consisted of 365 days and nights 
and no more for 119 years in succession; followed by one 
which consisted of 395: and there have been Julian years 
which consisted of 365 days and nights, and no more, for 51 
years in succession ; followed by a 52d, which consisted of 
378. But the mean standard even of such actual Julian years 
as these was conformable to the abstract idea of the mean 
Julian year itself, 365d. 6 hours. And that this is the true 
conception, idea, or exemplar of that kind in the abstract, to 
which the actual Julian time of the present system of things 
has been accommodated from the first, is proved by the ac- 
tual cycle of its leap-year ; which has never been any but the 
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cycle of four years: the natural cycle of leap-year of the ab- 
stract idea of the mean Julian year itself. 

Secondly, with regard to the abstract idea or standard of 
the Natural time of the system; the conclusion at which we 
have just arrived concerning that of the Julian is of much 
importance. If the proper mean Natural time and the pro- 
per mean Julian time of the present system of things have 
never de facto been separated; if both came into being at 
once in a common relation to their proper system; and if 
both have gone on together in the same relation to that 
system ; we must necessarily infer from this state of the case 
that they were always intended by the Author of both to 
come into existence together in this common relation, and to 
go on together perpetually in the same relation: and there- 
fore that the abstract idea or type of the one must have been 
critically accommodated from the first to that of the other. 

Now this abstract idea or type of the mean Natural year, 
according to the standard of our Fasti, is that of 365d. 5h. 
48m. 50s. 24th. or 365d. 5h. 48m. 50-4sec. or 365°24225 d. 
And the corresponding idea or type of the mean Julian year 
is that of 865d. 6h. or 365°25d. And we will venture to say 
that there is no standard of mean Natural annual time which 
is so critically adapted to mean Julian perpetually, as this of 
365°24225 d. to that of 865°25d.4 In no standard but this 
is mean Natural time so well calculated to go on for eternity, 
constantly accompanied by mean or actual Julian, and con- 
stantly represented by mean or actual Julian; at all times 
within certain limits commensurable with it, and at stated 
times scarcely distinguishable from it. And as the more the 
history of time is investigated from first to last, and the 
better it is understood, the more numerous and more clear 
are the proofs of the control and superintendence, by which 
time itself has been uniformly made subservient to the pur- 
poses of a Supreme Power, which it brings to light; no 
right-minded person can doubt for a moment that all great 
and permanent changes in the reckoning of time in parti- 
cular must have made part of this Providential control and 
superintendence of the course of things; must have entered 
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the plan and made part of the details of a preconcerted 
scheme ; must have been critically adapted to each other, and 
to the first principles of the system itself. If the equable 
solar year of the beginning has been superseded by a differ- 
ent kind of year almost as generally as it was once in use ; 
no doubt it has been Providential: and if the kind of year 
which has superseded it almost every where is almost every 
where the Julian; that too is Providential. The first cor- 
rection of the Primitive year on the Julian principle was 
made in Egypt, 1800 years before the time of the Dictator 
Cesare; and yet even that, in the effect which it was de- 
stined to produce, contained the germ of the Julian Correc- 
tion of Cesar. The Sothiacal correction of later date among 
the Egyptians also®, as still more directly preparing the way 
for the Julian of Cesar, was still more providential: but the 
Julian Correction itself, we may boldly say, in its proper 
order of time was the most Providential of all; and is most 
distinctly proved to have been so by the many extraordinary 
circumstances which were made to concur and conspire toge- 
ther, in order that it might take full and complete and per- 
manent effect just at the proper point of time. It is evident 
therefore that, next to the mean Natural year itself (the true 
abstract idea of the measure of time by the year), nothing 
has been so important an element in the constant measure- 
ment and decursus of time as the mean Julian year: from 
which we may reasonably infer that the true type and exem- 
plar of either of these in the abstract must always have been 
that which approached most nearly to that of the other; and 
therefore that, if the mean standard of the Julian year was 
the one, the mean standard of the Natural year of our Fasti 
must be the other. For as another, and a still more striking, 
argument of the adaptation of one of these to the other, we 
may adduce even the Gregorian Correction of the Julian Cor- 
rection itself. The object of that Correction was to realise 
a perfect and faultless idea of the mean Natural year in 
terms of the mean Julian perpetually; i.e. such a relation 
between these two things as we suppose to have been esta- 
blished between them by the Author of both from the first. 
It is agreed that it failed in this object; or only partially 
e Fasti Catholici, iv. 171 sqq. 
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succeeded in the attainment of it: and that the cause of the 
failure was the assumption of a faulty idea or standard of the 
mean Natural year as destined to be represented in this man- 
ner by the mean Julian; and a standard which erred in ew- 
cess not in defect. And that beg the case; the observable 
circumstance is that the idea or standard of the same kind, 
which corrects this error of excess, and if it had been adopted 
at the time would have realised the object of the Gregorian 
Correction as completely in practice as in theory, is the 
standard of our Fastif. 

Again, it is peculiar to this standard, so far as we know, to 
bear exactly the same relation, as the absolute measure of 
Annual time, to each of the absolute measures of Diurnal, the 
mean sidereal day and the mean solar day: and that too is a 
property which it might be supposed a priori would characterize 
the one measure of time by the revolution of the earth about 
the sun, relatively to the two measures of time by the revo- 
lution of the earth about itself. It is at least the case, that 
365 + 24225 of mean solar time are equivalent to 366 + 24225 
of mean sidereal time; and that 3865-24225 divided by 
366 24.225 will give the most exact value of the mean side- 
real day in terms of the mean solar, and 366° 24225 divided 
by 365° 24225 will give the most exact of the mean solar 
day in terms of the mean sidereals. 

Again, this standard of the mean Natural year, 365-24225 d, 
might safely be submitted to any competent person, and would 
have nothing to fear from his judgment concerning it. No 
astronomer, no chronologer, no one who was qualified to pro- 
nounce on such a question as this, even among the almost 
endless diversity of standards of this kind which have been 
proposed both in ancient and modern times}, could see any 
thing to object to this in particular per se; or why it might not 
be the true abstract conception of Nature’s own designation : 
fixed and invariable in itself, and always agreeable to the 
reason of things; and as much opposed to an actual and 
variable standard of the same kind of excess at one time, as 
to one of defect at another. La Place in particular has left 
his opinion on record that, all things considered, chronologers 
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and astronomers might agree to acquiesce in this, for all prac- 
tical uses and purposesi. 

But, as opinion can never be decisive on any question of 
fact, the attention of the reader should by all means be 
directed in this instance also to a very remarkable coinci- 
dence; viz. That the more exactly the actual course of mean 
equinoctial time can be determined by observation at present, 
the more it agrees with the same thing as represented in our 
Tables perpetually. The mean motion of Delambre’s Tables 
is somewhat more retarded than that of ours; and therefore 
his mean longitude and mean sidereal time and mean equi- 
noctial time also at a given epoch are proportionably different 
from ours. We have produced one example of this difference 
in the mean longitude of April 25 A.D. 1801, according to 
his Tables and to ours respectively. And yet the absolute 
epoch or origin of Delambre’s mean motion, or mean equi- 
noctial time, appears to have been entirely the same with that 
of our own Tables. 

The meaning of this is That, if you take the mean equi- 
noctial time of a particular year at present from Delambre’s 
Tables, and after reducing it from the meridian of Paris to 
that of Jerusalem, compare it with the mean equinoctial time 
of the same year, exactly as it stands in our Tables; there 
will be a certain difference between them, by which Delam- 
bre’s will be so much later than ours: but if you go back 
year by year from this common point of departure in both 
with Delambre’s standard and with that of our Fasti respect- 
ively ; this difference will become less and less, in proportion 
to the difference of standards, every year: and just when you 
arrive with both at April 25 Oh. Om. 21-6 sec. exactly B.C. 
4004, (the epoch of mean motion in longitude and of mean 
equinoctial time itself, if we are right in the caonclusions to 
which we have already come,) it will then, for the first time, 
be reduced to nothing and disappear. 

Such is the fact ; of which we have been made aware by 
an actual comparison of the mean equinoctial time, the mean 
longitude, and the mean sidereal time, of our own Tables 
with those of Delambre’s Tables*. We shall not attempt to 
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explain it; because it probably involves considerations pro- 
per only for the astronomers. Yet we beg to recommend it 
to the notice of men of science. It is, in every point of view 
(to our own apprehension at least), a singular and interesting 
discovery, that, between the most approved of the modern 
Tables and our own, after the lapse of so many thousand 
years, over and above the difference of meridians, there is 
none apparently but what is simply the effect of time; simply 
a cumulative effect of that kind: a difference which was 
0° 0’ 0” at the epoch or origin of our Tables, and is only in 
proportion to the time elapsed from the epoch at present. 
Must we not infer from this fact, that, if the modern Tables 
are true at present, ours must be so B.C. 4004? 

Lastly, though modern astronomy very properly acknow- 
ledges no authority for the decision of such questions as these 
but Theory founded on Observation and corrected and im- 
proved by Observation, yet tradition and testimony step in 
here too; and claim to be heard on this question of the stand- 
ard of the mean Natural year, actually recognized among 
mankind from the first, as one of fact at least. It is dis- 
coverable, from the analysis of the Phoenix Period, that the 
standard assumed by the ancient Egyptians, within 500 years 
of the Deluge, was precisely this, of our own Tables!; and 
as we have seen every reason to be convinced that the astro- 
nomy of the most remote antiquity did not rest on observa- 
tion, but solely on prescription ; we infer from this fact that, 
if this standard was recognized 500 years after the Deluge, 
it was in all probability the standard of the Antediluvian 
world, handed down to the Postdiluvian: and that, if it was 
the traditionary standard of the Antediluvian world, it was 
in all probability as old as the beginning of things ; and if so, 
that it was never discovered or determined by men for them- 
selves, and yet was probably familiar to their ideas and ap- 
prehensions from the moment when they came into ex- 
istence. 


Let us therefore conclude with a summary recapitulation 
of the structure and details of the Fasti Catholici; for the 
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benefit of such of our readers as may not yet be acquainted 
with that Work. 


i. In the system of time, entitled Fasti Temporis Catholici, the three 
measures of time, which only are really distinct, which only have a real 
existence in the present constitution and state of things, (yet none of 
them apart from the other two,) and which only discriminate DURATION 
from TIME, the NocTipIuRNAL, the MENSTRUAL, the ANNUAL, are 
comprehended severally, jointly, and perpetually. 


ii. The Primary element of the Noctidiurnal time of the system is the 
Noctidiurnal cycle, the equable period of 24 hours of mean solar time. 
The Noctidiurnal time of the system is carried on in a succession of cycles 
of this kind which has never varied but once; when a certain numerical 
cycle in its proper order of succession for special reasons came to consist 
of 48 hours of mean solar time, instead of 24. 


The Noctidiurnal time of the system includes the Hebdomadal. The 
Hebdomadal cycle of the system is the Noctidiurnal, reckoned by seven 
numerical cycles at a time perpetually. The order of the Noctidiurnal 
cycle in the Hebdomadal is the order of Fer1#%. The Hebdomadal time 
of the system is carried on in a succession of cycles of ferie of this kind, 
which never has varied except to the same extent and for the same reason 
as the Noctidiurnal; when a certain numerical cycle of seven feri@ came 
to contain eight integral periods of 24 hours of mean solar time, instead of 
seven. 


iii. The Primary element of the Menstrual time of the system is the 
mean Lunar Month of the system. The mean lunar month of the system 
is the equable period of 29d. 12h. 44m. 28. 33-1915th. or 29d. 12h. 44m. 
2.5538. of mean solar time, or Noctidiurnal cycles of the system. 

The Menstrual time of the system is carried on in a succession of 
menstrual cycles of this kind, which has never varied; reckoned, accord- 
ing to a positive rule and for a limited number of years, at 29 and 30, or 
30 and 29 days and nights, alternately. This limited number of years is 
the Hipparchean Period of 304 mean Julian years. 


iv. The Primary element of the Annual time of the system is the mean 
Natural solar or tropical year. The mean Natural solar or tropical year 
of the system is the equable period of 365d. 5h. 48m. 50s. 24t. or 
365.24225 of mean solar time, or mean solar days and nights. 

The Natural annual time of the system is carried on in the form of the 
Civil annual. The Civil annual time of the system is the annual Julian 
time of the system. The annual Julian time of the system is the equable 
period of 365d. 6h. of mean solar time, or 365.25 mean solar days and 
nights. 
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The Natural annual time of the system is carried on in a succession 
of cycles of the Natural year of the system, which has never varied. The 
Civil annual time of the system is carried on in a succession of cycles of 
the Julian year of the system, reckoned, according to a positive rule, at 
365 mean solar days and nights every three years and at 366 every fourth, 
which has never varied except once ; when a certain numerical year of the 
system came to contain one integral period of 24 hours of mean solar time 
more than usual. 


v. The absolute EPOCH or ORIGIN of the Noctidiurnal, the Hebdoma- 
dal, and the Annual (both Natural and Julian) time of the system is simul- 
taneous; the feria prima of the first Hebdomadal cycle of the system, 
reckoned from midnight; the mean vernal equinox in the first annual 
cycle of the system, reckoned at oh. om. 21-68. from midnight, for the 
meridian of the system ; and April 25 at oh. om. 21-6 sec. from midnight 
also, in the Julian style of the first Julian year of the system, B. C. 4004. 
The absolute rpocu of the Noctidiurnal, the Hebdomadal, and the Men- 
strual time of the system is relatively simultaneous with the former also ; 
the feria quinta of the first Hebdomadal cycle of the system reckoned from 
midnight ; the Luna prima of the first integral lunar month of the system 
for the meridian of the system reckoned from midnight: April 29 at mid- 
night B.C. 4004. 

The Meridian of the system is the Meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. 


vi. The Natural annual time of the system for a limited number of 
years is assumed to be absolutely the same with the Civil annual, or 
Julian, time of the system. The limit of this number of years is the num- 
ber in which the mean Natural time of the system contains one integral 
period of 24 hours of mean solar time less than the same number of the 
mean Julian years of the system. ‘The absolute measure of this number 
is 129 mean Natural years of the system, and 129 mean Julian; but by the 
positive rule of the system it is reckoned at 112 years and 140, or vice 
versa, 140 and 112, of either kind alternately. 

The Natural annual time of the system therefore proceeds in the cyclical 
period of 112 or 140 mean Natural years of the system perpetually; and 
the Civil Annual or Julian proceeds with it also in the cyclical period of 
112 or 140 mean Julian years of the system. And this cyclical period of 
112 or 140 mean Julian years of the system is the JULIAN PEriop of the 
system. 


vii. The cycle of leap-year of the Julian Period of the system is the 
proper Julian cycle of four years; and the solar cycle of the Period is the 
proper Julian cycle of twenty-eight years: and the proper cycle of both in 
the Julian Period of the system for the time being is the proper cycle of 
both in the Natural time of the system also. ‘The Erocu of this cycle of 
leap-year in both is March 1 at midnight B.C. 4005; and the Epocu of 
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this cycle of 28 years, or solar cycle, in both is March 1 at midnight 
B. C. 4004. 


vill. The Julian annual time of the system in constant conjunction with 
the Natural is carried on from Period to Period in a succession of Types 
of the mean Julian year of the system; the relation of each of which to 
the mean Natural year of the system at the beginning of the Period is as 
nearly as possible that of equality; and by the positive rule of the system 
is assumed to be that of equality to the end. 

The Sry e of the Julian Type of the Period for the time being is inva- 
riable, and agreeable to the properly Julian throughout. The style of the 
first day in the first Type and first Period is April 25, and that of every 
other day is in proportion to it: and the style of the first day in every sub- 
sequent ‘I'ype and subsequent Period for a time is April 25 also. And the 
proper Julian style of every Julian term in one and the same Period is the 
proper Julian style of the corresponding Natural term also. 


ix. The Julian time of the system in constant conjunction with the Na- 
tural from the ingress of Period i to the ingress of Period xxxv is carried 
on in a succession of VARIABLE Julian Types; and after the ingress of 
Period xxxv in one Type which is INVARIABLE. 

It is assumed as the positive rule of the system that the Variable Julian 
Type is competent to represent one and the same Invariable Natural Anti- 
type, of the annual time of the system, according to the proper Julian rule, 
so long as the first integral period of 24 hours in the mean Natural Period 
of 112 or 140 years, reckoned from midnight, coincides either wholly or in 
part with the first integral period of 24 hours in the mean Julian Period of 
I12 or 140 years, reckoned from midnight also; but no longer so, as soon 
as the first such integral period in the former is now coinciding with the 
last such period in the latter. 

In the constant succession of the Variable Julian Types of the system 
one after another, the Just day of the preceding Type in the last year of 
the Julian Period of the Type is assumed as the first day of the succeed- 
ing Type in the first year of the Period of that Type; and the proper ferza 
of the last day of the preceding Type is assumed as the proper feria of the 
Jirst day (the feria of ingress) of the succeeding Type: but the style of all 
these Types remaining the same throughout, the proper Julian style of the 
Jirst day of the preceding Type is still the proper Julian style of the first 
of the succeeding. 

It follows that the proper Julian style of a preceding Type, in compari- 
son of the proper Julian style of the succeeding one, is Julian in compari- 
son of Gregorian; and vice versa: and consequently that while there is a 
nominal difference between them perpetually, there is no real one. 


x. The Natural annual time of the system recedes on the Julian through 
one integral period of 24 hours of mean solar time, one Noctidiurnal cycle, 
one term in the order of ferie, in every Period, and in every Type, variable 
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and invariable, alike. The Julian time of the system recedes on itself 
through one integral period of 24 hours of mean solar time, one Noctidi- 
urnal cycle, one feria of the Hebdomadal cycle, in the Variable Type, but 
not in the Invariable. It recedes on itself, according to this law, from the 
ingress of Period i to the ingress of Period xxxv; but no longer. 


xi. The Julian Type of the time being as soon as it enters the system in 
its proper order of time is set back to the beginning of the system itself ; 
and the Natural Antitype of the Julian is set back with it: and both being 
assumed to have set out in conjunction from the first on the proper feria 
of ingress of this Type under the common Julian style of all the Types, 
April 25 at midnight; the Julian Type takes up the succession of Types 
in its proper order of time and place on the same feria of ingress and under 
the same Julian style of April 25 as at first: the Natural Antitype takes 
up the succession of Natural time along with this Type of Julian one term 
in the order of feri@ lower than the feria of ingress, and one term in 
the order of the Julian notation lower than April 25, for every Period be- 
tween the first and this. 


xii. The proper Julian style of the epoch of origination both of the Na- 
tural time of the system and of the Julian, from the ingress of Period i to 
the ingress of Period xxviii, is April 25 at midnight. At the ingress of 
Period xxviii, from the special reasons of the case, the epoch of origination 
of the Julian time of the system drops from April 25 at midnight to 
April 24 at midnight; and the proper style of every Julian term in the 
system, dependent upon it and deducible from it, drops in the same pro- 
portion: but the epoch of origination of the Natural time of the system, 
from the special reasons of the case also, continues attached to April 25 as 
before. 


And to this general account of the Principles and the Ad- 
ministration of the Natural annual and the Julian annual 
time of the system of the Fasti Catholici, it is by all means 
desirable that we should add a like summary statement of 
the Principles and the Administration of the Equable an- 
nual time of the same system also. 


i. The Equable annual time of the Fasti Temporis Catholici is carried on 
in two ‘T'ypes of Equable annual time in general; Cyciicau equable and 
NABONASSARIAN equable. Of these, Cyclical equable is the Primary or 
Original Type of its kind ; Nabonassarian equable is the Secondary or De- 
rivative. ‘The former is the standard of reference ; the latter is referred to 
it perpetually. 


ii. The Cyclical equable annual time of the system is the Noctidiurnal 
time of the system in periods of 365 Noctidiurnal cycles of the system 
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perpetually; and consequently it is the Hebdomadal time of the system 
also in periods of 365 ferie of the system perpetually. The epoch of the 
Cyclical equable time of the system is consequently that of the Noctidiur- 
nal and of the Hebdomadal; and the decursus of the former, as part of 
the system, is that of the latter, as part of it also. 

The Nabonassarian equable time of the system is the Noctidiurnal and 
the Hebdomadal time of the system also in 365 cycles of the former, or 
Feria, of the latter, perpetually; but only as constantly equated to the 
Cyclical in the same respect. 


iii. The style of the Cyclical equable time of the system is the same 
throughout; and the first day of the Cyclical equable year of the system 
in its proper style is Thoth 1 perpetually. The style of the Nabonassarian 
equable time of the system is the same with itself, and mutatis mutandis 
with that of the Cyclical, perpetually also. 


iv. The Cyclical equable annual time of the system and the Nabonas- 
sarian equable annual proceed in the Period of 112 or 140 Cyclical or 
Nabonassarian equable years, along with the mean Natural annual and the 
mean Julian annual in the Period of 112 or 140 mean Natural or mean 
Julian years; and the epoch of origination of each of those forms of the 
equable time of the system is the first day of the first year of the first 
of those Periods: in the Cyclical equable style, Thoth 1, in the Nabonassa- 
rian, Mesore 10, corresponding to the first day of the first year of the first 
Natural, or first Julian, Period of the same kind, April 25. 


v. The Nabonassarian equable time of the system descends on the 
Julian through each of these Periods at the rate of one day for every cycle 
of the Julian leap-year perpetually ; the Cyclical equable descends on it at 
the same rate as the Nabonassarian in every cycle of leap-year of the 
Period except the last: when the Julian Type of the Period undergoes a 
change, and the last day of the preceding Period becomes the first of the 
next in order to it, yet under the name and style of the first of the pre- 
ceding, notwithstanding. 


vi. The Cyclical equable time of the system rises in terms of the Julian 
one number in the order of the Julian notation with every change of the 
Julian Type of the system; the Nabonassarian equable preserves the same 
relation to the nominal order of the terms in the same Julian notation 
perpetually. 


vii. The Cyclical equable time of the system returns to the feria of origi- 
nation at the beginning of every Period of 112 or 140 equable years; the 
Nabonassarian equable, down to the ingress of the xxxvth equable Type, 
as constantly equated to the Cyclical, returns to the feria next below the 
Feria of origination. 
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viii. he original difference between the Cyclical equable and the Nabo- 
nassarian equable time of the system is the 26 terms which measure the 
interval in the equable style between Mesore ro at midnight and Thoth 1 
at midnight ; and this difference becomes less by wnity at the beginning of 
every equable Period after the first: and is reduced to nothing at the in- 
gress of the xxviith equable Period, when Thoth 1 of Nab. and Thoth 1 
Cyc. in one and the same year of the Aura Cyclica first become equal to . 
each other. 


ix. The proper relation of the Nabonassarian equable time of the sys- 
tem to the Cyclical equable is that of one cycle of 365 days and nights to 
another of 365 days and nights; i.e. per se of equality: but so, that the 
former being reckoned from the same nominal epoch in the equable style 
perpetually the latter must be reckoned from a variable one; or vice versa, 
the latter being reckoned from a fixed epoch in its proper style the former 
must be reckoned from a variable one. That is, the fixed Nabonassarian 
term being Mesore 1o perpetually, the variable Cyclical term is some one 
from Thoth 1 Cyclical to Mesore 10 Cyclical; a different one for each 
Period, from the rst to the xxviith: the invariable Cyclical term being 
Thoth 1, the variable Nabonassarian one is some one from Mesore Io to 
Thoth 1; a different one for each of the same Periods. 

The Nabonassarian equable time of the system is consequently carried 
on in terms of the Cyclical at the ingress of Period i in the form of Mesore 
10=Thoth 1 Cyc.; and at the ingress of Period ii in that of Mesore 10= 
Epagomené 5 Cyc.: and so on, down to the ingress of Period xxvii; when 
it begins to appear in the form of Mesore 10 of Nab. =Mesore 10 Cyc. 
and therefore in that of Thoth 1 of Nab.=Thoth 1 Cyc. The Cyclical 
equable in like manner is carried on in terms of the Nabonassarian at the 
ingress of Periodiin the form of Thoth 1 = Mesore 10 of Nab.; and at the 
ingress of Period ii in that of Thoth 1=Mesore 11 of Nab.: and so on, 
down to the ingress of Period xxvii, when it begins to be carried on in the 
form of Thoth 1 Cyc.=Thoth 1 of Nab. 


x. The Nabonassarian equable time of the system at the ingress of 
Period xxvii is fixed in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.=Thoth 1 Cyc.; and 
it is carried on ever after in terms of the Cyclical accordingly : at the in- 
gress of Period xxviii, in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.=Epagomené 5 
Cyc.; at the ingress of Period xxix, in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.= 
Epagomene 4 Cyc.: and so on, down to the ingress of Period xxxv, when 
it begins to be carried on in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.=Mesore 28 
Cyclical. 

The Cyclical equable time of the system in like manner, having been 
equated absolutely to the Nabonassarian at the ingress of ‘Type xxvii, is 
carried on in terms of the Nabonassarian at the ingress of Period xxviii in 
the form of Thoth 1 Cyc.=Thoth 2 of Nab.; and at the ingress of Period 
xxix in that of Thoth 1 Cyc.=Thoth 3 of Nab.: and so on, down to the 
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ingress of Period xxxv ; when it begins to be carried on in the form of 
Thoth 1 Cyc.=Thoth 9 of Nabonassar. 


xi. For each of the Periods between Period xxvii and Period xxxv, the 
Nabonassarian time of the proper Type of the Period is fixed for the re- 
maining Periods down to the xxxvth; in the form of the same Nabonassa- 
rian term (the Nabonassarian date of the epoch of the Period) =to a vari- 
able Cyclical term, the Cyclical date of the epoch of the Period lowered by 
unity for successive Periods: the Nabonassarian time of Type xxvii 
throughout that Period in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.=Thoth 1 Cyc. ; 
though the xxviiith Period, in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab. = Epagomené 5 
Cyc.; andso on. Nabonassarian time of Type xxviii through that Period 
in the form of Thoth 2 of Nab.=Thoth 1 Cyc.; and through Period xxix 
in that of Thoth 2 of Nab.=Epagomené 3 Cyc.: and soon. Nabonassa- 
rian time of the xxixth Type through that Period in the form of Thoth 3 
of Nab.=Thoth 1 Cyc.; through Period xxx in that of Thoth 3 of Nab. 
=Epagomené 5 Cyc.: and so on. Nabonassarian time of the xxxvth 
Type at the ingress of that Period in the form of Thoth 9 of Nab.=Thoth 
1 Cyclical. And this Period being the date of the ingress of the xxxvth 
Julian Type of the system (the invariable Julian Type, the Type of the 
Julian time of the system which from the moment of its ingress continues 
ever after the same) the Nabonassarian time of the xxxvth Type becomes 
the proper Nabonassarian time of the system from this time forward per- 
petually. It is fixed at the ingress of this Type in the form of Thoth 9 of 
Nab. = Thoth 1 Cyclical: and that is its relation to the Cyclical ever after. 
There is no difference between them at the ingress of successive Julian 
Periods, after this xxxvth Type, beyond this difference of 8 terms; except 
what is purely accidental, and exists at the same time between the proper 
Julian time and the proper Gregorian time of the system respectively. 


These explanations have run to a very considerable length; 
but we trust that their length will be excused by their im- 
portance. And though they relate to a former part of this 
Work, yet being founded on matters of fact, brought to 
light by the history of the Roman Calendar, they cannot in 
strictness be said to be irrelevant even to the proper subject 
of this second part. The questions which had to be discussed 
in the former part had peculiar difficulties to contend with ; 
partly from the abstract and metaphysical nature of the sub- 
jects of discussion, partly from the novelty of the positions 
and principles which required to be laid down and maintained 
for the first time, and partly from the strength of old and 
inveterate prejudices to the contrary. And one reason for 
resuming the consideration of these topics here has been the 
hope that, by taking advantage of the additional light which 
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subsequent investigation has thrown on the obscurities of 
such a subject, we might be spared the necessity of any 
similar explanations hereafter. For we cannot help flattering 
ourselves that we have now really cleared up every thing in 
the system peculiar to our Fasti, which required to be ex- 
plained in order to its being understood. Henceforward, it 
cannot be the fault of the system itself if it is not easily com- 
prehended by any one, who will give common attention to it; 
for to expect that it should ever be understood without some 
degree of attention, without some study some pains to master 
and understand it, would be absurd. There is no regia via 
to knowledge of any kind; much less to such knowledge as 
this. Chronology has its first principles, its fundamental 
truths; and no science has principles and axioms more ab- 
stract, more subtle and recondite, than those of chronology : 
of which there cannot be a stronger proof than the fact that 
though none has been more studied none has hitherto been 
less understood ; that more books have perhaps been written 
on this one subject of chronology than on any other, yet all 
have been written in the same ignorance of the first principles 
of the science itself. 

But this is an invidious topic, on which we have no inclination 
to dwell. We wish neither to disparage the labours of others, 
nor to contrast our own in the same way with theirs. We 
claim no merit for any thing done, or any thing discovered, 
in these Origines. It is our own firm persuasion, (and 
we desire to impress it as strongly on the conviction of 
others,) that every thing of this kind is Providential; and 
that, whatsoever the instrument by which it works, the true 
first cause of every useful discovery, and in particular of 
those which are most called for by the exigencies of times 
and seasons, and are not more calculated to redound to the 
glory of God than to the good of man, is the Divine Provi- 
dence. It did not enter into the plan and order of this Pro- 
vidential control of things that discoveries such as these of 
our Origines should be made by the inquirers after them in 
former times; and no doubt because they were not wanted 
then, for other and more important uses and purposes: and if 
it makes part of the same Providential government and diree- 
tion of the course of things that they should come to light 
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in our time; we must presume it is because they are most 
wanted, and are calculated to be most useful, now. One thing 
at least is certain ; that never since men began to name them- 
selves by that holy and sacred Name, (the Only Name given 
under heaven whereby they can be saved,) was every thing, 
which they were bound to believe and respect as Christians, so 
generally called in question, so lightly esteemed, so irreve- 
rently and even so blasphemously treated, as in our own day. 
The Bible is dealt with in our time as if it never had been in 
any better a predicament than one of Mezentius’ captives; a 
living body fast bound to a rotting carcase: a compound of 
human fables and divine truths; a fabulous system of facts, 
an inspired system of doctrines and precepts. In confutation 
and condemnation of such an irrational distinction as this, 
nothing is so directly to the pot as the results of these re- 
searches of our Origines; and if it has pleased the Divine 
Providence to vouchsafe us this new and unlooked for testi- 
mony to the plenary inspiration of the Bible, just when it 
was most required, it is of very little importance through 
whose instrumentality it may have been brought to light. 
The final end of the discovery, and its critical adaptation to 
the time and season at which it is made, are too plain to be 
mistaken. 


And this naturally leads us to observe that though the 
main end and design contemplated in the original conception 
of the idea of this present Work, and the strongest expecta- 
tion which animated and sustained the author in the labour 
of its composition, was that of possibly reflecting new light 
on the simple historical truth of Scripture by an argument 
like this; another anticipation of its probable results, as 
strong and encouraging in its proportion, was the hope of 
rendering thereby the same kind of service to the cause of 
ancient history every where and in every form; the prospect 
held out by it of illustrating, authenticating, and confirming 
the accounts of the past, of which any thing is known from 
testimony, by a new species of evidence, never before adduced 
in their behalf. And among the reasons assigned for taking 
the Calendar of ancient Italy next in the order of considera- 
tion; we might have insisted on ¢his: That between the two 
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opposite systems, each of which professes to be the history of 
ancient Italy, yet one of which differs so widely from the 
other, that the agents and actions in one pass for non- 
entities in the other, nothing was so likely to interpose an 
unprejudiced and impartial, and yet a final and decisive, judg- 
ment as the Calendar of ancient Italy itself. It was easy to 
see that such questions as those of the real antiquity of the 
city of Rome, of the existence of Romulus, of Numa Pom- 
pilius, of Servius Tullius, and of the reality of the actions at- 
tributed to them; and what is more, such as those of the 
existence of still older persons, and of the reality of still more 
remote events, concerning which the utmost liberty of scep- 
ticism is avowed and entertained at present, must be involved 
in the investigation of such a subject as that of the history 
of the Calendar of ancient Rome and of still more ancient 
Italy. And as no subject could be more interesting to the 
classical associations of a learned University like that of 
Oxford, or more suitable to its proper studies and pursuits ; 
none could be better timed, none could be better entitled to 
preference. 


We have therefore investigated the History of this Calendar 
at every period, and through every state, of its existence with 
all possible care and diligence; and we have exhibited it in 
the Tables compiled for that purpose, and subjoined to the 
third and the fourth volume of this Work respectively, ex- 
actly as we have recovered it. The system of time, delineated 
and proposed as the result of these inquiries, being founded 
on principles and assumptions true in themselves and mat- 
ters of fact perpetually, would be possible of its kind, even 
though it never had an actual existence as the actwal calendar 
of any people of antiquity any where. But we have delineated 
it exactly as we have recovered it; and we have recovered 
and enucleated it all along not more from the laws and rela- 
tices of time in the abstract than from testimony, and the 
notices of antiquity which are still upon record concerning 
it. We are justified therefore in proposing it at last not as 
an abstract possibility, but as the actual civil Calendar of 
ancient Rome and of still more ancient Italy. In that capa- 
city its proper test and criterion is the matter of fact: the 
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proper proof of its reality is that of its use and application 
perpetually. Where then do we find this proof? Where, but 
in the o/d accounts? in the times the actions and the events 
which are the subjects of the old accounts: and the more 
complete and circumstantial those accounts, the more com- 
plete and decisive is the proof of the use of this Calendar per- 
petually thereby furnished. 

In a case of this kind, every one must see that the con- 
firmation will be reciprocal; a real history will be authenti- 
cated by its proper calendar, and a real calendar will be at- 
tested by its proper history. A false Roman Calendar (i. e. 
a calendar falsely calling itself Roman) would not be per- 
petually attested by a true Roman History; nor vice versa 
a true Roman Calendar be affirmed at all times by a false 
Roman History: but the true Roman Calendar must be con- 
firmed by the true Roman History; and the true Roman 
History must be substantiated by the true Roman Calendar. 
The Calendar which we have proposed is the same with itself 
from first to last ; and yet it is confirmed by the earliest ac- 
counts as much as by the latest: it cannot therefore be the 
actual Calendar of later Rome, and not that of earlier Rome 
also. And, if it is the actual Calendar of both ; then the earlier 
Roman History on the whole in its proper order of time 
must be as true and as much entitled to belief as the later. 


It remains only to acknowledge the obligation under which 
this Work has again been laid by the Delegates of the Uni- 
versity Press ; and to tender our grateful thanks to the mem- 
bers of their Board, both individually and collectively, for this 
as for all their former favours. 
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ON THE CALENDARS OF ANCIENT ITALY. 


DISSERTATION L. 
On the date of the Foundation of Rome. 


CHAPTER I. 


Section I.—Connection of the epoch of the Foundation of the 
city of Rome with that of the Roman Calendar. 


HE inquiries which we are proposing to institute into 
the calendars of ancient Italy m general are intended 

to be introductory to the history of the Roman calendar in 
particular, from which the Julian calendar, in use at the pre- 
sent day, is ultimately derived. And with respect to the 
Roman calendar, that part of our subject, it is evident, is 
closely connected with the question of the foundation of the 
city of Rome. It may reasonably be supposed that the 
origin of civil time among the Romans and the origin of 
the Romans themselves must have been simultaneous; and 
that neither could have been older or later than the origin 
of the city of Rome itself. The date therefore of the Roman 
calendar, properly so called, must be that of the foundation 
of Rome ; and were either of these things known the other 
in all probability would be known also. We propose to con- 
sider both these questions; but each in its turn, and each as 
distinct from and independent of the other: in which case, 
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if they are found to terminate in one and the same result, 
the conclusion will be so much the more satisfactory. And 
for this purpose it appears to be the most natural order of 
proceeding that we should begin with the question of the 
epoch of the foundation. 

It is necessary however to premise that by the foundation 
of Rome we understand nothing to be meant but the foun- 
dation of the city of Rome in the ordinary acceptation of 
each of those terms. We know nothing, for the purpose of 
our present argument, of any city of antiquity, called by the 
name of Rome, distinct from this; or of any past event, 
such as must be implied by the foundation of Rome, earlier 
or later than this. The ancients have spoken of a Rome 
older than Rome itself; and of such an event as the foun- 
dation of Rome anterior to the Foundation : with respect to 
either of which we do not feel it incumbent upon us, for the 
sake of our proper object, to express any opinion of our 
own.* It is agreed that the civil calendar peculiar to Rome 


* It appears indeed from Dionysius of Halicarnassus! that not by 
Greek writers only but even by Roman an idea had been conceived of a 
double and even a triple foundation of Rome; once before the Trojan 
war, again, in the second generation after it, and a third time, fifteen or 
sixteen generations after the war of Troy. 

The origin of such an idea as that of a foundation older than the Trojan 
war scarcely admits of explanation on any probable or consistent prin- 
ciple. The idea of a foundation in the second generation after the war 
might be explained by supposing the foundation of Alba Longa to have 
been confounded with that of Rome; for Ascanius the founder of Alba 
stood in the second generation relatively to those who fought at Troy. 
The foundation in the fifteenth generation must be that of Romulus, who 
stood in the fifteenth generation from Ascanius: the fifteen reigns from 
Ascanius inclusive to Numitor and Amulius being equivalent to gene- 
rations 2, 

The various opinions of the Greeks in particular concerning the origin 
of the city of Rome and of the Roman people are enumerated at great 
length by Dionysius 3, 

Both Servius and Philargyrius ad Virg. Eclog. i. 20. appeal to the 


WO he) 2517.3 3,112. 16—364. 18. Festus, xvi. 453. 20- 
£ Cf. Dionys. Hal. i. 70, 71: Dio, 457. 5. Roma: 458. 3-8: Fragmenta, 
Fragm. ili. 3-5: Livy, i. 4: Euseb. 38, 39. Plutarch, Romulus, i. ii: De 
Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 359-392: ii. 137— Mulierum virtutibus, Troades: Que- 
175: Syncellus, 361. 16. stiones Romane, vi. Solinus, i. §. 
3 Locis citatis. Cf. Euseb. Chron. 1-3. Servius, ad Ain. i. 273: vi. 773: 
Arm. Lat. i. 359 sqq. Syncellus, 361. _-vii.678. Auctor De Origine urbis Rome. 
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came into being, if at all, along with the Rome of Romulus. 
It is agreed too that there was never a younger Rome than 
the Rome of Romulus, even though there might have been 
an older one; nor any event, which could be understood by 
the foundation of Rome, later than the foundation of Rome 
by Romulus. It is into the date of this event that we pro- 
pose to inquire, by way of preliminary to our proper un- 
dertaking, the investigation of the ancient Italic calendar in 
general, and that of the Roman calendar in particular. 


Section I].—On the day of the Foundation as distinct from 
the year ; and on the uniformity of testimony to the former 
though not to the latter. 

Now this inquiry into the date of the foundation in gene- 
ral resolves itself into two distinct questions ; that of the pay 
and that of the year of the foundation respectively. Nor 
is there any necessary connection between them ; none such 
at least but that the matter of fact on one of those points 
might always have been handed down, and always have 
been known, without including the other. The state of the 


Luperci or Lupercalia of Marinus, to prove this point, viz. that there 
must have been a Roma ante Romulum ; from which Romulus derived 
his name: but they have both mistaken the name of a goddess for the 
name of the city. Sed dea flava et candida Roma Asculapui filia novum 
nomen Latio fecit. Roma the daughter of /sculapius is simply Strength 
the daughter of Health. Hane conditricis nomine omnes Romam vocant.— 
Quod conditricis nomine ab ipso omnes Romam vocant : as if this Roma 
was the founder of Rome. 

Strabo has shown his usual good sense and judgment, by noticing none 
of these apocryphal accounts of the origin of Rome in contradistinction to 
the commonly received one, except that, which tradition had handed 
down, of the settlement of a colony of Greeks (Arcadians under Evander) 
on the same site in general as that of the Roma of Romulus, but at a 
much earlier period ; viz. about the time of the Trojan war, or that of the 
Hercules of the Greeks4. For this tradition there does seem to have been 
good foundation. It is substantiated and confirmed uot only by a general 
persuasion and belief to that effect among the best informed of the Greeks 
and Romans, but by various institutions both religious and civil, and by 
the names of places, from the earliest times, which were ultimately to be 
traced up to it®. We shall probably produce one confirmation of its truth 
ourselves, as we proceed with our inquiries into the Roman calendar. 


V. ill. 5 Cf. Dionys. Hal. i. 31-33. De Evandro: i. 80: cf. ii. 30, 31. 
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case is agreeable to this distinction. On one of these points 
testimony is uniformly to the same effect ; on the other the 
greatest diversity of statement is found to prevail. On one 
of these points consequently it would seem that there is 
a priort no room for doubt; on the other there is at first 
sight much uncertainty and much perplexity, the ultimate 
cause of which is nothing but the difference of opinions and 
statements concerning it which are found upon record. 

The day of the foundation has always been handed down 
the same in terms; either as the Panit1a or Paria, the 
feast-day of Pales in the Roman calendar, or as the xi Ka- 
lendas Maias in the Roman notation of the days of the 
mouth?: and both these modes of designating it have always 
implied the same thing; the xi Kal. Maias, in the Roman 
style, and the Palilia or feast-day of Pales having always 
denoted the same day. As a various reading indeed the 
x Kal. Maias may occur instead of the xi Kal. Maias ; but 
such differences must be treated as accidental. The only 
important distinction of this kind is one which occurs in 
Zonaras?, where the xi Kal. Maias in the Roman style is 
explained by April 20 Julian, not by April 21; for that was 
a distinction in its meaning before and after the Julian Cor- 
rection respectively which required to be made. In the 
Julian calendar¢ the feast-day of Pales, or the Natalis Urbis 
Rome, always stood opposite to the xi Kal. Maias. The Fast] 
Consulares, Triumphales, et Censorii adopt this day as the 
epoch of the entire series of official years, which they bring 
down from the Foundation to the end of the reign of Au- 
gustus. Whatsoever the actual commencement of the official 
year at a particular time might be, it is the rule of these 
Fasti to treat it as if it bore date perpetually from the pro- 
per epoch of the years of the city, the Natalis Urbis itself, 
considered as this one day from first to last, the xi Kalendas 
Maias. 


a Varro, De Re Rustica, ii. cap. i. Georg. iii. 1. Eutropius,i.1. Lydus, 
§ 9. p. 240. 1.14. Cicero, De Divina- De Mensibus, i. 14. p. 7: iv. 50. 85. 
tione, ii. 47, 98. Ovid, Metam. xiv. 1. 3. &c. 
444. Festus, xiv. 325. 1.1. Parilibus. b vii. 3. 316. B. 
Dionys. Hal. i. 88. Vell. Pat. i. 7. ¢ Fasti Verrii Flacci, apud Foggini, 
Plutarch, Romulus, xii: Numa, iii. in mense Aprili. Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721- 
Suetonius, Caius, xvi. 13. Dio Cass. 806: 806-862. Pliny, H. N. xviii. 66. 
xliii. 42. Solinus, i. § 18. Censori- p. 214. 
nus, De Die Natali, xxi. Servius, ad 
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It must therefore be inferred from these facts, that one 
day in particular had always been handed down as the tra- 
ditionary date of the Foundation, viz. the xi Kalendas Maias 
in terms of the Roman calendar; and consequently that this 
one day was always supposed to have been the actual day of 
that event: and it seems only a just and reasonable enlarge- 
ment of the conclusion so obtained, to assume that this one 
day must truly have been the day of the event. We may 
argue at least from this concurrence of traditional testimony 
and of common belief to one and the same effect, that the 
actual day of the event must have been either the feast-day 
of Pales in the Roman calendar or the xi Kal. Maias in the 
Roman style, or both. And though the question to what 
day in the Julian calendar either the feast-day of Pales or 
the xi Kal. Maias corresponded at the time of the event 
would still require a distinct answer ; it would be premature 
to enter upon it at present. All that we shall say in reference 
to it is That tradition has handed down the feast of Pales 
also among the Romans as attached from the first to the 
spring of the year; and that the xi Kal. Maias in the Roman 
style has always been understood to denote some day in the 
spring of the year too. The Julian date therefore, which 
corresponded either to that or to the Palilia in the year of 
the foundation, must have been some day in the spring. 

» It follows however from this uniformity of representation 
and of belief, with respect to the day of the event and to 
the time of the year at which it happened, that all the ex- 
tant dates of the Foundation must be understood to be re- 
ferred to the Palilia, and through that to the same calendar 
day of the month, the xi Kal. Maias, and to the same season 
of the year, the sprmg. The authors of these various dates 
indeed do not appear to have been always aware of that dis- 
tinction, or to have always kept it in mind. Censorinus 
however has shown his usual exactness in this respect also‘; 
and we shall follow his example, and shall consider every 
date of the foundation, which is any where on record, whe- 
ther so referred by its proper author or not, to be referrible 
to the Palilia, and consequently to the spring of the natural 
year, and to the month of April or of May. 


4 De Die, xxi. 
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Srcrion I11.—On the year of the Foundation, and on the 
difference of testimony to that point. 

The uniformity of testimony to the day of the Foundation, 
as we have already observed, is singularly contrasted with 
the opposition and conflict of statements respecting the year; 
though it might be supposed a priori that the year was more 
likely to have been perpetuated than the day. Roman an- 
tiquity is agreed about the latter; and Roman tradition 
speaks to the same effect concerning it in every form and 
shape. The epoch of the Foundation, as concerns the day, 
may be considered to rest on an universal belief, to which 
there is no exception. We have nothing to do in this in- 
stance but to ascertain the traditional date, and then to 
accept it. But the case is different with respect to the year. 
The number of dates of the Foundation in terms of the year, 
which are to be met with, must be decisive that there was 
no clear nor invariable tradition on that point, as there was 
on the other; and that the year of the Foundation was a 
problem which each of our authorities had to solve more or 
less for himself. And though it necessarily tends to perplex 
this particular question at the present day, that we find such 
a multiplicity of opinions and statements about it among the 
ancients, yet these very differences are proofs that one of our 
authorities did not borrow from another; that each inquired 
for himself: and that consequently, in the different conclu- 
sions to which they appear to have come, we have at least 
the sum and substance of so many independent judgments ; 
which should give each in particular so much the stronger a 
claim to consideration and respect. And it is prima facie 
an argument of the truth of their conclusions in general that, 
independently obtained as they were, and differing from one 
another as they do, the difference itself is confined to very 
narrow limits. Extreme statements, among authors of all 
kinds, and whether treating professedly of Roman history or 
not, may vary from one another by 86 years; but extreme 
statements among our Roman authorities, and especially 
among the Roman historians, differ at the utmost only by 
30: while, among the best authors of this description, the 
earliest and the latest dates of the Foundation vary only 
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from one to two or three, or at the utmost four, years asun- 
der. It is an obvious presumption, from this state of the 
case, that all these must have approached more or less nearly 
to the truth ; and that the true date will probably be found 
to differ as little from any one of them as that in particular 
does from the rest. 

We shall begin therefore with stating all the dates of the 
foundation, which we have met with, in their proper chrono- 
logical order relatively to one another; and we shall then 
proceed to offer such remarks upon each as may occur. And 
though this list will comprehend a considerable number, we 
do not propose it as a complete collection of its kind; only 
as including the most important and the best authenticated. 


Dates of the foundation of the city of Rome, chronologically arranged. 


i. 38 years before .. Ol.i. 1. B.C. 814 ex Palilibus. 
il. oe - Viiogebs «J VGs “i 
iil. 5c 5c 4, yale Vi 3. 753 
iv. ig “ie 5 ae iy 752 
v. 432 years post Troj. C. Ol. vii. 1. 751 
vi. S as : spaVile nes 750 
vii. Vil. 3. 749 

viii. Vil. 4. 748 
ix. SVLIEPE: 147 

Ke . Vill. 2. 746 

xi. 1X. 4. 740 
xil. ae a3 i eo. 4. 728 


It is an observable circumstance of these dates that they 
are proposed as referrible to a prior epoch; either that of the 
capture of Troy or that of the first Olympiad. They pre- 
suppose consequently the fixation of each of these for the 
purpose of such references ; especially that of the first Olym- 
_ piad: and therefore we must do the same in our contem- 
plated review of such dates. The historical date of the first 
Olympiad, which all the above references recognise, is B. C. 
776; and that of Troja capta, implicitly recognised also, is 
B. C. 1183, Eratosthenes’ date of that event. Nor is there 
any reason why each of these dates should not be supposed 
to have been already settled, and already received among 
chronologers, when the greater part of the above dates of the 
Foundation were first proposed. 
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We shall now proceed to consider each of these dates in 
its turn. The first thing to be done is to assign them to 
their respective authors ; and to fix upon the proper name 
by which each is to be discriminated from the rest. 


Section 1V.—Of the authors of the above dates; and of the 
names by which they are to be distinguished asunder. 


i. B.C. 814 ex Palilibus: 88 years before Ol. i.1. It 
appears from Dionysius of Halicarnassus¢ that a date of the 
foundation, of this particular description, was proposed by 
Timzeus; which Eusebius and Syncellusf show to be rightly 
understood of B. C. 814 ex Palilibus, 38 years complete, not 
37, before B. C. 776. The same date appears in Cicero’s 
treatise De Republica’, great part of which has been lately 
recovered. And though the name of Timzeus in conjunction 
with it is not found in his text also, there can be no doubt 
that he must have intended by this date, (whether that of 
the foundation of Rome, or that of the foundation of Car- 
thage, or that of both at once,) the same which Dionysius 
ascribes to Timeush. To this date therefore of B. C. 814 
ex Palilibus, we may give the name of the date of Timeeus. 

xii. Ol. xii. 4. B.C. 728 ex Palilibus. It appears also 
from Dionysius', confirmed by Solinusk, and by Syncellus!, 
that this was the date of Lucius Cincius: Ilepi 76 réraprov 
€ros Tis Swdexatys "OAvpmiddos. To this therefore we must 
give the name of the Cincian date ; the date of Cincius. 

xi. OL. ix. 4. B.C. 740 ex Palilibus. This date may be 
collected from Ausonius. Ausonius at least twice character- 
ises the year of his own consulship, A. D. 379 ex Kalendis 
Januariis, in terms of the era of the Foundation, as follows: 


i. Epigrammata, iv. ii. 148. Supputatio ab Urbe condita in 
Consulatum nostrum ™, 


Annis undecies centum conjunge quaternos, =T1104 
Undecies unamque super trieterida necte: I1+3= 14 
Hec erit eterne series ab origine Rome. 1118 
e Ant. Rom. i. 74. ij, 74. Cf. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. 
f Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 383. Lat. i. 383. 
Syncellus, 365. 1. Kj. § 27. 
* ii. 70. Heinrichii, Bonne ad Rhe- 1 365. 2. 
num, 1828. m Cf, Edyllia, vili. 332: 1x. 333. 


h Cf, De Rep. 1. 38, 39: 58. 
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Urbis ab eternze deductam rege Quirino 
Annorum seriem cum Procule accipies : 

Mille annos centumque et bis fluxisse novenos (1118) 
Consulis Ausonii nomen adusque leges. 

Fors erit ut lustrum cum se cumulaverit istis 
Confectam Proculus signet Olympiadem. 

It is implied in both these calculations that A. D. 379 ex 
Kal. Januariis and U. C. 1119 in the era of the city were 
the same. Now in the Varronian reckoning of this era 
A. D. 379 ex Kal. Jan. corresponded to U. C. 1182; and 
that being 13 years higher in terms of the era than U. C. 
1119, it follows that Varro’s epoch of the era was 13 years 
higher than Ausonius’. Consequently if the former was 
B. C. 753 ex Palilibus, the latter must have been B. C. 
740 ex Palilibus. To this date then we may give the name 
of the Ausonian. 

x. Ol. vii. 2. B.C. 746 ex Palilibus. Lydus, De Mensi- 
bus"; “Popdados b€ xrifer tHv “Paynv tH mpd Sexapwas Kadavd6v 
Maiwr...... Kata TO devTepov (éros) THs dyddns (’'OAvpTLABos) : 
and this dated ex Palilibus must denote B.C.746. We have 
met with this date in no other author; unless it should be 
supposed to be recognised in some manner or other by the 
Chronicon Paschale, (as we shall see by and by,) and by 
Syncellus®. Though therefore Lydus proposes it along with 
the Varronian, Ol. vi. 3, as a date which had been assigned 
by others (not specified) in contradistinction to the Varronian, 
we must call it the date of Lydus himself. 

ix. Ol. vin. 1. B.C. 747 ex Palilibus. It appears from 
Eusebius and SyncellusP that this was the date of Quintus 
Fabius (Pictor). Solinus implies the same thing’. We give 
it therefore the name of the date of Fabius Pictor. 

vill. Ol. vu. 4. B.C. 748 ex Palilibus. This date appears 
in the Chronicon Paschale'; and in Syncelluss. Other dates 
also appear in the Chronicon, at least by implication. It 
dates the birth of Romulus and Remus OI. 1. 3. B.C. 770— 
769t, and the Foundation in the 24th year of their age’; 


Wats T46 Pug en 12s 367. 9-13. 
953615. 10-05 + 367: =. qi. § 24. r 204, 2. 
P Eusebius, Chron. Arm, Lat. i. 383: 8 361. 10: 367. 9, 10. 


Syncellus, 365. 1-8: cf. 361. 10-55: t 195. 15. 
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i. e. B.C. 747 or 746 ex Palilibus. A.D. 331 is supposed to 
be=U.C. 1081": and consequently B.C. 750=U.C. 1. ex 
Palilibus. Still we may call this date that of the Chronicon 
Paschale. It is confirmed by the date of the death of Ro- 
mulus, Ol. 17. 2.. B.C. 710, and by the length of his reign, 
38 years”. The first year of Romulus was the first of the 
city also: and if his last year was B.C. 710. U.C. 39, his 
first or U.C. 1 must have been B.C. 748. 

vii. Ol. vii. 3. B.C. 749 ex Palilibus. The date of a solar 
eclipse is found to be recorded in Cicero’s book De Repub- 
lica, which we have already referred to; Nonis Juniis, U.C. 
trecentesimo et quinquagesimo fere*: i.e. June 5 Roman 
U.C. 350. The Julian date of this eclipse was June 21. 
B.C. 400; from which coimcidence we deduce U.C.1 in 
this reckoning of the era=B.C. 749. Now the fact of this 
eclipse under its proper Roman date was specified in the 
Annales Maximi. We must therefore give this particular 
date the name of that of the Annales Maximi. 

vi. Ol. vii. 2. B.C. 750 ex Palilibus. It appears from Dio- 
nysiusy that this was Polybius’ date; Td dedrepov eros ths 
EBdduns ’Odvpmiddos: and this may be inferred from Cicero 
De Republica also?: Nam si, id quod Grzecorum investigatur 
annalibus, Roma condita est secundo anno Olympiadis sep- 
time: compared with another passage*, in which Scipio, 
(the speaker in both these instances,) declares expressly that 
he took his chronology from Polybius: Sequimur enim po- 
tissimum Polybium nostrum. For this reason we must call 
this date kar éfoy7v that of Polybius. 

v. 432 years post Trojam Captam: Ol. vii. 1. B.C. 751 
ex Palilibus. It appears from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
that this was the date of Porcius Cato, Cato the elder or 
Cato the censor’: Kdrev 62 [dpkios “EXAnvixov pev ody dpicer 
Xpovov’ emusedrs S5€ yevdopuevos «i kal Tis GAXos Eis THY TUVAye- 
ynv tis apxatoroyoupevns totoplas éreow amodaiver dvoi Kat 
Tplakovta Kal TeTpakoclois vaTepodcay TOv IAtaxk6v. To which 
he subjoins, as an inference of his own: ‘“O 8& xpévos otros, 


u 529. II—530. 17- 2 ii. 58. 8 ii. 63. 

W207, 12. xX i, 19. b i. 74: cf. 75: also Eusebius, Chron. 

y i. 74: cf. Polybius, Fragm. v. cxi. Arm. Lat. i. 383, 384: Syncellus, 365. 
TO: Vi. li. 4—8. 
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dvaweTpnbels tats EpatocOevovs xpovoypadiais, Kata TO mpOTov 
éros winter THs —EBdduns "Odvymiddos. Again®: Aeurépw bé xal 
TplakooT@® Kal TeTpakoclooT® peta THY “IAlov GAwou ... KTifover 
“Péunv, erovs evertOtos Tpeétov Ths EBddyns ’OAvpmiddos, Av 
évixa otddiov Aaixdijs Meconvios, apxovtos *AOjvyo. Xapdmov 
éros THs Sexaetias mp@rov. And againd: ’Ere:ylc6n pev obv 7 
TOs ... €viavT@ Sevtépw Kal TplakooT@ Kal TEeTpaKoowwoT® peta 
*TAiov GAwou, ent ris EBdduns "OAvpmidbos. 

It is clear from these statements that, though it does not 
appear whether Cato expressly declared what was his own 
meaning in this respect or not, yet Dionysius understood 
him to refer his date of the foundation to Eratosthenes’ 
of the capture of Troy; and that being the summer solstice, 
or sometime in the summer, B.C. 1183, the 432d year, dated 
from that epoch, yet ex Palilibus also, must have been B.C. 
751. And this is Dionysius’ own date; as may be collected 
from his chronology of the intermediate period, by which 
this interval of 432 years is made out exactly between the 
capture of Troy and the foundation of Rome*. We may 
therefore call this date of B.C. 751 ex Palilibus that of Cato 
or that of Dionysius indifferently ; though in reality the ori- 
ginal author of it must have been Cato. 

iv. Ol. vi. 4. B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. The dates of the 
Fasti Capitolini being compared with the Varronian are 
seen to range invariably one year lower. Consequently the 
common epoch from which they are all reckoned must have 
been one year lower than the Varronian ; and if this latter 
is B.C. 753 ex Palilibus, the former must have been B.C. 
752 ex Paliibus. To this date therefore we give the name 
of the Capitoline. 

i. Ol. vi. 3. B.C. 753 ex Palilibus. It is well known 
that this is the Varronian date of the foundation; and pro- 
bably the first author of it was Marcus Terentius Varro, 
though we find it ascribed to others, who were his contem- 
poraries, as Pomponius Atticus and even Cicerof: as if they 
too had determined it for themselves, and had not merely 
adopted it after Varro. 


TY fie Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. 1. 383, 384: 
a ii, 2. Syncellus, 365. 4—7. 
© i. 45—59: 63—65: 70, 71: cf. f Solinus, i. § 27. 
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ii. Ol. v. 2. B.C. 758 ex Palilibus. We collect the exist- 
ence of such a date as this chiefly if not solely from a frag- 
ment of some Roman history which occurs in Suidas$: Aexa- 
TEVTE TOS TOS TpLaKkoTloLs eTGV ATO TOU TPOTOY TVVOLKLGLOY TOU 
dorteos diayeyovdtov xiAiapxot THY apx}v “Popalwy Tapedjpact. 
The Varronian date of the first appomtment of military tri- 
bunes, which this statement dates U. C. 315, was U.C. 310. 
The epoch therefore to which it was referred must have been 
five years earlier than the Varronian; B.C. 758 ex Palili- 
bus, instead of B.C. 753 ex Palilibus. If this date then is 
to rest on the authority of Suidas alone, in whom only we 
find it, we must call it the date of Suidas. But there can 
be no doubt that he quoted it from some ancient author; 
nor can we help strongly suspecting that it is ultimately to 
be traced up to one of the oldest of the Roman historians, 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso, surnamed Frugi and also Censorius. 

Censorinus has quoted a fragment of Piso’s in his own 
work De Die Natalib; Sed nostri majores, quod naturale 
seculum quantum esset exploratum non habebant, civile ad 
certum annorum modulum centum statuerunt, (ut) testis est 
Piso; in cujus annali septimo scriptum est sic: “ Roma con- 
dita anno pxcvi seculum accipit his consulibus quis proximi 
sunt consules M. Aimilius M. F. Lepidus C. Popilius 11 (Ab- 
sens corrige) Leenasi.” 

Now these latter were consuls U.C. 596 of Varro B.C. 
158. If so U. C. 597 of Piso at this time corresponded to 
U.C. 596 of Varro: i. e. his reckoning of the era of the city 
through successive consular years was ranging B. C. 158 one 
number higher than Varro’s. 

With this fact then relative to the proportion of one to the 
other, B.C. 158, let us compare what may also be collected 
of their relation at a much earlier period, B. C. 308—305. 
Speaking of B.C. 305 U.C. 449 of Varro, Livy observes : 
Creati consules L. Postumius T. Minucius. hos consules Piso 
Q. Fabio et P. Decio (the representatives of U.C. 446 of 
Varro B.C. 308) subgerit, biennio exemto, quo Claudium 
Volumniumque (U. C. 447 B.C. 307) et Cornelium cum 
Martio (U. C. 448 B.C. 306) consules factos tradidimus. 


S XiAlapxos. h xvii. 95, 96. i Cf. Pliny H. N. xxxiv. 14. 
Daz2ae k ix. 44. 


— 
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memoriane fugerit in annalibus digerendis, an consulto 
binos consules, falsos ratus, transcenderit, incertum est. 
Of the reasons of this omission neither can we, at this dis- 
tance of time, pretend to give any account; but we may 
infer from the fact itself that if the consular years of Piso, 
even after this omission, were ranging B.C. 158 one num- 
ber higher than those of Varro, before this omission they 
must have been ranging three numbers higher: so that, 
though every thing from the foundation down to this epoch 
of B. C. 308 had been reckoned alike by each, yet Piso’s date 
of the foundation itself must have been three years at least 
higher than Varro’s. 

But the truth is that, between the first consular year and 
U.C. 446 B.C. 308, two pairs of consuls have been impro- 
perly introduced into the consular Fasti adapted to the epoch 
of Varro, and require to be struck out; as we hope to shew 
more at large hereafter: and both these interpolations are 
older than U. C. 446 of Varro, B.C. 308. Now it would be 
gratuitous to assume that Piso too gave these consuls any 
place in his list. But if he did not, then the difference be- 
tween the consular Fasti of Varro and his, which was three 
years even after these interpolations, must have been five 
years before them. Consequently Varro’s epoch of the 
foundation being B.C. 753 ex Palilibus, Piso’s must have 
been B.C. 758 ex Palilibus. 

Now if Piso’s date of the foundation was actually B.C. 
758, G.e. if U.C. 1 of his reckoning corresponded to B.C. 
758,) then U.C. 600 would correspond to B.C. 159, and 
U.C. 601 to B.C. 158: that is, according to his computa- 
tion of the years of the city, B.C. 159 would be truly a 
secular year, as he assumed it to have been. And this coin-* 
cidence, it appears to us, must do much to prove that Piso’s 
epoch was really B.C. 758; especially as there is no proof 
extant, nor any reason whatsoever to believe, that this year 
B. C. 159 was after all secular de facto, or recognised and 
attested in that capacity by any such ceremony as the secu- 
lar games. It was secular only in the scheme and reckon- 
ing of Piso; and therefore it must have stood at the distance 
of a certain number of centuries complete from /is epoch of 
the foundation, whatsoever that was: as B. C. 159 would do 
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from B.C. 758. And though he called it U.C.596 not 
U.C. 600, it should be remembered that he had omitted two 
years, B. C. 307 and B.C. 306, which would otherwise have 
made it U.C.598; and he might have other omissions which 
would account for two years more. 

Moreover, since it appears to have been generally taken 
for granted by these old Roman historians that Romulus 
founded the city when he was 17, or 18, or 19 years of age; 
if Piso dated the foundation B.C. 758 it is very probable 
that he dated the birth of Romulus B.C. 776. Now we 
collect from Cyrill Contra Julianum! that this date for the 
birth of Romulus must have been somewhere on record; for 
he there proposes it himself. And though many other of 
the particulars of this chronological summary of his were 
taken from Eusebius, this date could not have been so taken, 
because it does not occur in Eusebius, but on the contrary 
Ol. ii. 1. B. C. 771, or Ol. u. 4. B.C. 768™; either of them 
much more consistent with Eusebius’ date of the foundation 
in the 18th year of the age of Romulus®, B.C. 751, than 
B.C. 776 would have been. It is most probable therefore 
that this particular date was ultimately derived from Piso. 





CHAPTER II. 
On the degree of authority due to each of the above dates. 


Section I.—i. Date of Timeus. u. Date of Cincius: Date 
of Ausonius. iii. Date of Lydus: Date of the Chronicon 
Paschale : Date of Fabius Pictor. iv. Date of Piso. 


i. Date of Timeus. The antiquity of Timzus, in com- 
parison of that even of the oldest among the Roman histo- 
rians, would seem to entitle his testimony on this question of 
the date of the Foundation to considerable deference and 
respect. It appears too that chronology was a point to which 
he paid particular attention ; and on which he professed to 
aim at more than ordinary exactness. The reckoning of time 


Wie Dizon bys m Chronicon Arm. Lat. i. 283: ii. £73. 
» Cf. Thes. Temporum, Ol. i. 4: vii. 1. 
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by the Olympic era was first introduced by him. But the 
recommendation of antiquity in his instance is counter- 
balanced by the fact of his living and writing at a distance 
from Rome, and even from Italy, and of his making use in 
all probability of hearsay accounts ; of accounts at least not 
derived from original Roman sources: and certainly of his 
writing at a time when there was yet little or no intercourse 
between Rome and Greece, or even between Rome and 
Magna Grecia or Sicily. Aristotle and Theophrastus might 
have heard something of Rome*; and might have left some- 
thing on record concerning it, before Timzeus: but the ut- 
most amount of their knowledge of Roman history must 
have been still extremely deficient ; and it is morally certain 
that neither of them could have furnished Timezeus with the 
data necessary to come to a correct conclusion on such a 
question as this of the date of the foundation of Rome. 

As it is, this date of Timzeus appears to have been pro- 
posed conjecturally. Dionysius at least was not aware on 
what grounds it rested, or by what process of reasoning it 
had been obtained: Tiwatos péev 6 Luxehidrys, odk o1d srw 
Kavove Xpnrdpeves, Gua Kapxnddve xriCopevn yevéoOar dyotv (rv 
Ths “Péuns ktiow), dyddm Kal TptaxooT@ TpéTEpov rer Ths pats 
*Odvumiddos®. It seems then that he simply enunciated his 
date of the foundation of Rome along with another, that of 
the foundation of Carthage; from which we may conclude 
that he thought both these cities must have come into being 
at once: an inference which may be collected also from the 
passage of Cicero De Republica, quoted supraP. His opinion 
then concerning the foundation of Rome was influenced by 
another which he had also formed respecting that of Car- 


* Pliny, H.N. iii. 9. 592. (in allusion to the date of Theophrastus’ 
Historia Plantarum, U. C. 440 B.C. 314): Theophrastus, qui primus 
externorum aliqua de Romanis diligenter scripsit—(nam Theopompus, 
ante quem nemo mentionem habuit, urbem dumtaxat a Gallis captam 
dixit. Clitarchus ab eo proximus legationem tantum ad Alexandrum 
missam). Cf. xiii. 30. p.758: also xv.1: and Dionysius Hal. i. 6: ac- 
cording to whom Hieronymus of Cardia was the first of the Greek histo- 
rians who gave any summary of Roman history. He was contemporary 
with the Diadochi. The next to him was Timeus. 
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thage ; the most probable explanation of which is the equa- 
lity of these two cities, as it appeared to him, in wealth and 
strength: from which he concluded that they must have been 
of equal growth and standing, and one of them as old as the 
other. The same idea very probably gave occasion to Apio’s 
date of the foundation of Carthage4, Olymp. vii. 1. B.C. 751: 
which as we have seen was in reality the Catonian date of 
the foundation of Rome. Yet this date of Timezeus is almost 
as much in defect of the truth for the foundation of Carthage 
as it is in excess for that of Rome. ‘The true date of the 
foundation of Carthage was B. C. 867", 53 years earlier than 
B.C. 814. The true date of that of Rome was B. C. 750, 
64 years later than B. C. 814*. 


* Timeus was the son of Andromachus, king (tvpavvos) of Tauro- 
menium in Sicily ; where Timzus too was born, Andromachus was a 
contemporary of Timoleon’s; and cooperated zealously with him in the 
liberation of Syracuse from the tyranny of Dionysius the younger. Tau- 
romenium was the place where Timoleon landed on his expedition!. The 
Res geste of Timoleon were written by Timeus himself?. It appears 
from Diodorus Siculus® that Timzeus was banished by Agathocles (cir. 
B. C. 316); upon which he retired to Athens, and ever after seems to 
have lived at Athens4. His historical works were written at Athens. 

Of the attention which he is said to have paid to chronological exact- 
ness, see Polybius, xii. 12. (cf. Suidas, Tiuavos) Diodor. Sic. v.1. His 
general history left off just before Ol. 129. 1. B. C. 264, the beginning of 
the second Punic war®: and Cicero and Dionysius tell us® that he made 
the war of Pyrrhus and the Romans, B. C. 284-280, the subject of a dis- 
tinct work. But he treated of early Roman history in his general his- 
tory also’; and A. Gellius probably means this latter where he alludes to 
Timzeus’ Roman History ; Timezeus in historiis quas oratione Greca de 
rebus Populi Romani composuit7. 

It does not appear that Timzus’ date of the foundation was ever 
adopted ex professo by any Roman historian; yet there is some reason to 
conclude that Ennius’ opinion of the age of the city in his own time must 
have been founded upon it, and that even Virgil, so much more judicious 
a writer than Ennius, and probably so much better informed on all such 
points as these, might have found it convenient to adopt it in his Auneid. 


4 Josephus contra Apion. ii. 2. 
® Fasti Catholici, iv. 256. Diss. xvii. ch. iii. sect. vi. 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, x. xi. 50 years and upwards at Athens, and 
2 Cicero, ad Fam. v.12: cf. Plut. died at 96. Lucian, Macrobii, cap. 22. 
Tim. xxxvi: Polybius, xii. cap. 23. 5 Polybius, i. §: iii. 32. § 2. 
3 xxi. 6 Ad Fam. v.12. Dionysius Hal. 
4 Plutarch, De Enxsilio, xiv. Cf. i.6. 
Polybius, Excerpta Vatican. Lib. xli. 7 xi.1. Cf. Pliny, H, N. xxxiii. 13. 


cap. 13.18: xii. cap. 28.§6. Helived  p. 55. 


~ 
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ii. Date of Cincius, Lucius Cincius Alimentus, (so Livy 
expresses his name in fulls,) was a contemporary of Hannibal’s ; 


Ennius was born at Rudi, a small town in Calabria, not far from 
Brundusium®. 

Nos sumu’ Romani qui fuimus ante Rudini’. 

—KEt Ennio cive nobiles Rudiz!®. 

Ennius antiqua Messapi ab origine regis 
Miscebat primas acies; Latizeque superbam 
Vitis adornabat dextram decus: hispida tellus 
Miserunt Calabri: Rudi genuere vetuste : 
Nunc Rudiz solo memorabile nomen alumno!?’. 

Ennius was equally well versed in the Greek, the Latin, and the Oscan 
of antiquity: Q. Ennius tria corda habere sese dicebat quod loqui Greece 
et Osce et Latine sciret!?; and it is said that in the Greek language he 
was the instructor of Cato the censor himself !%: though there is a diffi- 
culty on that point, if Cato learnt Greek only in his old age!4, yet first 
became acquainted with Ennius in Sardinia, after his questorship, accord- 
ing to Cornelius Nepos, or after his pretorship, according to the Auctor 
De Viris Hlustribus. 

A. Gellius!® has quoted from his seventh Annalis the character drawn by 
him nominally of Servilius Geminus ; of which L. 4#lius Stilo used to say 
it was meant for himself. It is certain that he acquired the esteem and 
even the friendship of Scipio the elder; so much so that he erected his 
statue on the monument of the Gens Cornelia!®: and when he died he 
was buried in the tomb of the Scipios; the site of which was near the 
Porta Capena!?. Carus fuit Africano superiori noster Ennius: itaque 
etiam in sepulcro Scipionum putatur is esse constitutus e marmore!8, 
—Prior Africanus Q. Ennii statuam sepulcro suo imponi jussit!9, 

Ennius emeruit Calabris in montibus ortus 
Contiguus poni Scipio magne tibi®. 

Yet Jerome tells us?! that according to some he was buried at Rudiz ; his 

remains at least were transferred from Rome to Rudiz. A monument (a 


S xxi. 38. Cf. Dionysius, i. 6 &c. 


8 Strabo, vi. 3. Cf. Jerome, Thes. B.C. 100. 


Temp. Ol. cxxxv. 2. 

9 Cicero, De Oratore, iii. 42, 168. 

10 Pomponius Mela, ii. iv. p. 50. 

11 Silius Italicus, Punica, xii. 393. 

12 A. Gellius, xvii. 17. 

13 Auctor De Viris illustribus, M. 
Porcius Cato. Cf. Cornelius Nepos, 
Cato Major. Silius Italicus, xii. 342: 
419. 

14 Cicero, De Senectute, 8, 26: 
Academica, iv. 2, 5. 

lo xii. 4, Of L. Aflius Stilo see 
Cicero, Brutus, 56, 205: Academica, i. 
2, 8. Suetonius, De Claris Gramma- 
ticis, ii ii. Clinton, Fasti Romani, 


KAL,. ITAL. VOL I. 


16 Cf. Val. Maximus, viii. xiv. I. 
De Cupiditate Gloriz. Claudian, xxiii. 
Pref. in Libr. De Consulatu Stilichonis, 
I—20. 

17 Livy, xxxvili. 55, 56:53. Cf. Ci- 
cero, De Finibus, ii. 35,116: Tusculanze 
Disp., i. 7, 13: De Senectute, 17, 61. 

18 Cicero, Oratio xxvi.: Pro Archia 
Poeta, 9, 22. 

19 Pliny, H. N. vii. 31, 144. Cf. 
Solinus, i. § 122. 

20 Ovid, De Arte Amandi, iii. 409. 

21 Thes. Temp. ad OJ. 153. 1. Cf. 
ad Ol. 150. 2. 
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and was taken prisoner by him in the second Punic war. In 
point of antiquity he claims precedence over all the Roman 


cenotaph) might be erected to him there. He certainly survived the death 
of the elder Africanus many years: the epitaph on his tomb was written 
by him. Declarat etenim Ennius de Africano, 
Hic est ille situs, cui nemo civi’ neque hostis 
Quivit pro factis reddere operz pretium 22. 

The epitaph on his own tomb (the inscription on his statue there) in 
like manner was written by himself. 

Aspicite o cives senis Ennii imagini’ formam. 
Hic vestrum pinxit maxima facta patrum. 
_ Nemo me lacrymis decoret nec funera fletu 
Faxit—cur? volito vivu’ per ora virum23, 

He was no less acceptable to and no less intimate with another illus- 
trious character of these times, M. Fulvius Nobilior: who took him on 
purpose along with him in his expedition against A‘tolia, B.C. 189—188. 
Cato Fulvio ut crimen objecit quod consul in provinciam poetas duxisset”4. 
Auctor De Viris, M. Fulvius Nobilior: Quam victoriam (de AXtolis) per se 
magnificam Quinctus Ennius amicus ejus insigni laude celebravit. 

With respect to the chronology of his life, and that of his Annales; ac- 
cording to Cicero” he was born U.C. 515 of Varro, B.C. 239; and died 
at 70 years of age, Coss. Q. Marcio Cn. Servilio, U.C. 585, B.C. 16926: 
and he was 50, when he accompanied Fulvius Nobilior to Atolia, B.C. 189. 
These dates are consistent with each other; and if Ennius actually died 
B.C. 169 we may collect from these notices that it must have been after 
the Ludi Apollinares at least, April r2—18, that year. But there is in 
Propertius an allusion to the subjects of Ennius’ historical poem?” : and 
one of these is clearly the triumphal return of Aimilius Paullus, after the 
war of Perseus, B.C. 167. 

Regiaque A‘milia vecta tropzea rate. 

If so, Ennius could not have died until after B.C. 167 at least. Suetonius 
too8 speaks of the visit of Crates of Mallos to Rome, as ambassador from 
Attalus king of Pergamus, yet Sub ipsam Ennii mortem. Now this must 
have been the Attalus who succeeded to Eumenes; the last king of Perga- 
mus but one: and as Eumenes himself was living all through the war of 
Perseus, and some time longer too, the accession of this king cannot be 
dated before B.C. 160, or B.C. 159. If Ennius was then just dead, his 
death must be dated about the same time too. 


22 Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 22, 27, 25 Brutus, 18, 72: cf. Tusculane, 
Seneca, Opp. iii. 324: Epp. cviii. 32. i. 1, 3: De Senectute, 14. 50. 
23 Cicero, Tusculane, i. 15, 34: cf. 26 Brutus, 20, 78: De Senectute, 55 
49, 117: De Senectute, 20, 73. 14. Cf. A. Gellius, xvii. 21. The- 
24 Fragmenta Historicorum Vett. saurus Temp. Ol. 135. 2. 
Rom. apud Sallustii opera, Havercam- 27 iil. i. 5—8. Cf. Hor. iv. 8: r5—20. 
pli, li. 299. Catonis. Cf. Cicero, Pro and the Scholia in loc. 
Archia Poeta, 11, 27: Tusculane, i. 23 De Claris Grammaticis, ii. 1. Cf. 


2,3: Brutus, 20,79. Ausonius, Epp.ad_ A. Gellius, xvii. 21. ad fin. 
Symmachum, iv.: Symmachus Ausonio. 
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historians, except Fabius Pictor. It appears toot that he was 
a Roman senator; from which we may conclude that he was 
probably a man of good education, and well informed in the 
history of his own country. But with respect to his date, in 
what manner it was obtained, we cannot undertake to say, at 
least from testimony: for none of the ancients has done 
more than simply state it im terms. And yet a date, which 


t Dionysius, i. 74. Cf. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 383. Syncellus, 365. 2. 


The number of Ennius’ Annales (each of which made a distinct book) 29 
was 18. Pliny observes of the sixteenth®?, Q. Ennius T. Cecilium Den- 
trem fratremque ejus precipue miratus propter eos sextum decimum adjecit 
Annalem: which seems to imply that Ennius himself at first did not in- 
tend them to go beyond the fifteenth. Now A. Gellius tells us*! from 
Varro that his twelfth Annalis was written in his 67th year: Idque ipsum 
Ennium in eodem libro dicere. If then he had written only twelve books 
up to the 67th year of his age, it is scarcely probable that he would write 
six more in less than three years from that time; as he must have done if 
he died at 70. We may conclude therefore that, according to the natural 
inference from the testimony of Propertius, corroborated virtually by that 
of Suetonius, he did live to see and to celebrate the triumphal return of 
ASmilius Paullus, and therefore did not die before B.C. 167 or 166 at 
least. 

Now according to Varro3? Ennius reckoned the city of Rome to have 
been 700 years old (more or less) in his own time. 

Septingenti sunt paullo plus aut minus anni, 
Augusto augurio postquam inclita condita Roma est. 

We know not indeed in which of his Annales this statement was found, 
but it was most probably in one of the last. It is evidently too only a 
general statement, which might be either something more or something 
less than the truth. Let us suppose that he might intend it to come within 
50 years of the truth, and therefore to be equivalent to 650 years exactly 
reckoned. If then it was actually referred to B.C. 166 or 167 it would 
come very near to the date of 'Timzus; for B.C. 167 + 650=B.C. 817, only 
three years higher than B.C. 814. 

With respect to Virgil, it did not escape the observation of the commen- 
tators of antiquity upon the Aineid that there were certain chronological 
difficulties, connected with the action of the poem, which were not to have 
been expected. Some of these may be attributable to the accidental circum- 
stance that he did not live to put the finishing hand to it, and to make one 
part consistent with another throughout. But on this question we need 
not enter at present. If we may take the statements of the A‘neid just as 
they stand, the outline of Virgil’s chronology, from the capture of Troy, 


29 Cf. A. Gellius, xiii. 20: xviii. 5. 3] xvii. 21. 
Suetonius, De Claris Grammaticis, iii. 32 De Re Rustica, iii. i. § 2. Cf. 
30 H.N. vii. 28. p. 127. Suetonius, Augustus, vil. 4. 
c 2 
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differed so widely from every other of the same kind, and 
especially from those of the greatest authority, it might be 
supposed, would have attracted notice, and raised some curio- 
sity ; particularly as recommended by the antiquity of its 
author. Dionysius no doubt had read his history; yet he 
has entered into no explanation of the reasons of his date: 
which must render it extremely doubtful whether he assigned 
any himself, or any which appeared to Dionysius to be of 
weight. It is possible indeed that as we proceed with our 
inquiries the probable grounds even of this opinion of Cincius 
may be divined; but at present we must treat his date as if 
it rested on his ipse dixit only: and we shall merely follow 
the example of older and more competent judges, if we set it 
altogether aside in comparison of the more authentic and 
better accredited conclusions on the same subject, which are 
yet to be considered*. 


(or at least the beginning of the wanderings of A®neas,) to the building of 
Rome by Romulus, will be as follows : 
i. Wanderings of Aineas before his arrival in Italy 38 7 
ii. From the arrival in Italy to the death of Auneas34 3 
iii. From the death of Aineas to the foundation of 


Alba Longa®® .. 30 
iv. From the foundation of Aha Tees to oe birth 
of Romulus and Remus*6 a 7 pgea 


y. From the capture of Troy to the birth of Romulus 
and Remus... 340 
If Virgil assumed Eratosthenes’ ante for the Estima! this would give 
the birth of Romulus B.C. 1183 — 340= B.C. 843: and if, with some others 
of the Romans of old, (for example, Tacitus,) he thought Romulus was 
3o years old at the Foundation, not 18 or 19 merely, it would give the 
Foundation, B.C. 843-29, or B.C. 814, exactly Timzus’ date. 


* It is agreed that Cincius and Fabius Pictor were the oldest of the 
Roman historians; that both must have been living at the same time; 
that both were contemporaries of Hannibal, and eyewitnesses of the 
second Punic war; and that both wrote in Greek. 

Livy, vii. 3, speaking of the first ceremony of the Clavifigium, or the 
driving of a nail in the Roman Capitol, on the Ides of September, U. C. 
391 =392, B.C. 362; gives Cincius the character of a diligent investi- 


83 Ain. i. 755: v. 85: 626. Cf. 35 Ain. i. 267—271: iii. 391: Vill. 
Serv. ad Ain. ix. 202. 42—49. 

34 ARn. i. 261—266. Serv. in loc. 36 Ain. i. 272—274; and Servius in 
and ad i. 259. loc. and ad i. 242: 267: iv. 459. 
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Date of Ausonius. The same objections apply with still 
greater force to the date of Ausonius; the lowest of all next 


gator of antiquity, and of one who had paid particular attention to that 
kind of evidence: Diligens talium monumentorum auctor: the chronolo- 
gical meaning and use of which we may have occasion to consider here- 
after. 

Solinus!: Cincio Romam duodecima Olympiade placet conditam: 
which would leave it open to doubt in which of four years, B.C. 732— 
728, he actually dated the Foundation. It is a singular circumstance 
that, though this Cincian date is probably one of the least generally 
recognised by Greek or Roman historians, it appears in the Armenian 
Chronicle of Samuel Presbyter?. Romulus, annis xxxvili. Hic anno 
suo decimo nono, qui fuit Olympiadis undecime quartus, templa et 
menia Rome fundavit. hine anni urbis condite putari incipiunt, qui 
anno primo Philippi mille numerantur....congeruntur autem ex A‘nea 
ad Romulum anni ceexxvi. There can be little doubt that, instead of 
Olympiadis undecime annus quartus, we should read Olympiadis duo- 
decimze annus quartus; and that would be the proper Cincian date, 
B.C. 728 ex Palilibus. 

It may be observed however that among Roman historians themselves 
Florus in particular seems to have adopted this date; and to have deduced 
his chronology of the years of the city from it. 

He twice reckons the interval from the Foundation to Augustus Cesar 
at 700 years: Populus Romanus a rege Romulo in Cesarem Augustum 
septingentos per annos tantum operum pace belloque gessit, ut si quis 
magnitudinem imperii cum annis conferat etatem ultra putet?——Ausus- 
que tandem Cesar Augustus septingentesimo ab Urbe condita anno 
Janum Geminum cludere, bis ante se clusum, sub Numa rege, et victa 
primum Carthagine4. These statements are consistent, if Florus reck- 
oned the reign of Augustus from the date of his closing of the temple of 
Janus; which being here described as the third in order must be the same 
of which Augustus himself makes mention in the Marmor Ancyranum®, 
as the third instance of its kind; and the historical date of which was 
U.C. 725 of Varro, B.C. 29, after the battle of Actium, the death of 
Antony, and the reduction of Egypt®. B.C. 29 then being reckoned the 
yooth year of the city, B.C. 728 must have been the first: and that is 
Cincius’ date. 

Florus continues?: Prima etas sub regibus fuit prope ducentos quin- 
quaginta per annos ...hec erit ejus infantia. sequens a Bruto Collatino- 
que Consulibus in Appium Claudium Quinctum Fulvium consules ducen- 


La Seyi i. 19: cf. Epitome, cxxxiv. Plutarch, 
2 Pars Prior, pag. 23. Numa, xx. Suetonius, August. xxii 1. 
3 ij. Procem. § 1. Virgil, Ain. i. 291, and Servius in loc, 
4 iv. xii. § 64. Orosius, vi. 20, 2T. 

5 Apud Livy (Ruperti) iv. 788. 7 Lib. i. Prooem. 5. 

6 Dio, li. 20: cf. lili. 25,26. Livy, 
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to that of Cincius. It has no claim to consideration on the 
score of antiquity. It must be received, if at all, on the 
simple authority of Ausonius: it is recognised by no one 
else. We cannot indeed call in question the erudition and 
information of Ausonius; and as he proposes this date de- 
liberately, we must suppose that he had his reasons for doing 
so. Yet, to judge from the manner in which he submits it 
to his friend Proculus, it would not appear that he thought 
there was any inconsistency between his own calculation of 
the age of the city and that which was to be collected from 
the Fasti themselves. It is certain that there were omis- 
sions or discrepancies in the various schemes of the Fasti 
which must have been in existence in his time; considerable 
enough to account for the difference which appears between 
his reckoning of A. D. 379 in the era of the city and that of 
Varro. Not that we would venture to say his date was to 
be explained on this principle: but with respect to the dis- 
crepancies in question, that they actually existed in his time, 
and before his time, can scarcely be doubted». 

il. Date of Lydus: Date of the Chronicon Paschale 
Date of Fabius Pictor. These two dates, Ol. viii. 2. B.C. 746 
ex Palilibus, and Ol. vii. 4. B.C. 748 ex Palilibus, differ by 
one year only in defect and im excess respectively from that 
of Ol. vii. 1. B.C. 747 ex Palilibus, the date of Fabius Pic- 
tor. So slight a difference may have been purely accidental; 
and each of these dates might be treated as substantially the 


tos quinquaginta annos patet... hoc fuit tempus viris armisque incitatis- 
simum: ideo quis adolescentiam dixerit. dehine in Cesarem Augustum 
ducenti anni, quibus totum orbem pacavit. And this too makes the in- 
terval from the Foundation to the reign of Augustus, (as ushered in by 
the closing of the temple of Janus, the sign of an universal peace,) 700 years 
exactly. A Cesare Augusto in seculum nostrum haud multo minus anni 
ducenti; quibus inertia Casarum quasi consenuit atque decoxit: nisi 
quod sub Trajano principe movet lacertos; et preter spem omnium se- 
nectus imperii quasi reddita juventute revirescit®. From which it appears 
that he was writing, and compiling his history, in the reign of Trajan ; 
probably at the time of his expedition to the East, which began U. C. 867 
of Varro, 142 years after U.C. 725. 


8 Lib. i. Procem. 5. § 8. 


u See our Dissertations on the Prin- of the Gospels, 1837. vol. iii. 607, Ap- 
ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony _ pendix, Diss. xiii. 
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same with that of Pictor. Neither of them occurs else- 
where: and each must stand or fall with the credit of its 
own author. In all probability however we:shall not err if 
we identify each of them with the date of Fabius Pictor. 

With regard to Fabius Pictor, he too was contemporary 
with the second Punic war; and according to Livyw and 
Appian* he was seut to Delphi after the battle of Canne, 
B.C. 216. He too was a man of Senatorian ranky, besides 
being one of the illustrious family of the Fabii: and though 
Cincius must have been living in his time, yet his history 
was written before Cincius’, if it be true, as Dionysius in- 
forms us, that even Cincius took some of his own accounts 
from it. In point of antiquity therefore no Roman historian 
could pretend to greater authority than Fabius Pictor. 
And yet it may be doubted whether even his history was 
altogether compiled from native and original sources. Plu- 
tarch at least gives us to understand that in his earliest 
accounts he followed a Greek historian Diocles of Peparethus; 
and his own history was certainly written in Greek *. 


* Adjecit scriptorum antiquissimus Fabius Pictor!.—Apud Fabium 
longe antiquissimum auctorem?.—K¢ivtos pev baBios 6 Tikrap Aeyopevos, 
@ Acvkids te Kiyxtos kat Katy Idpkios kai Meigwv Kadrovpyos kat tov 
Dev cvyypapewy of mrelovs NkohovMnoay®.—Omnes hoc historici, Fabii, 
Gellii; sed proxime Celius4. According to Dionysius he wrote in Greek. 
Yet two quotations from an historian designated simply as Fabius, by 
whom we must consequently understand Fabius Pictor to be meant, occur 
in Aulus Gellius in Latin. Learned men have therefore inferred that he 
was the author of two historical works, one in Greek the other in Latin; 
the former entitled De Antiquitatibus Italie et Initiis Urbis Rome, the 
other De rebus gestis populi Romani®. The Punic wars no doubt made 
part of these latter; and those are the subject of the strictures of Poly- 
bius®, who accuses Fabius of an unfair bias, in favour of the Romans and 
against the Carthaginians, all through his history of these wars. 

There is a doubt whether the proper Prenomen of this Fabius was 
Quintus or Numerius. Dionysius distinctly styles him Quintus; but 
Cicero would imply that he was called Numerius: Sunt hee ut dixi 


“T Beatle (7/6 2odis The fe beat WS toe Y Polybius, iii. 9, 4. 
Dionys.i.6. Plutarch, Fabius Max. xviii. 51-70) 
x Vil. 27. ® Romulus, iii. viii. 
1 Livy, i. 44: Gf. 55. 4 Cicero, De Divin. i. 26, 55: 56. 
2 il. 40. ° Ausonius Popma, Historicorum 


3 Dionys. Hal. i. 79: cf. i. 6. vii. Rom. Fragm. apud Sallustium, il. 257. 
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There is however only a slight difference between Fabius’ 
date, B C. 747, and that of the Annales Maximi, B.C. 749, 
or that of Polybius, B.C. 750: and these two come the 
nearest of all to the truth. Polybius’ date is in fact the 
true date itself. And with respect to such slight differences 
as these, it may be observed once for all, that they may 
possibly be accounted for in a given instance by accidental 
omissions in the regular succession of consular or other 
official years; which must make a corresponding difference 
in the reckoning of the years of the city. It frequently ap- 


somnia fabularum. hisque adjungatur etiam A‘nee somnium, quod in 
Numerii Pictoris Greecis annalibus ejusmodi est ut omnia que ab Ainea 
gesta sunt...el secundum quietem visa sunt”. Numerius was a Plebeian 
preenomen ; and how it came to be assumed by the Patrician family of the 
Fabii the reader may learn from Festus®. Numerius Fabius Pictor is 
mentioned 9, along with Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges and Q. Ogulnius, as 
one of three legati to Ptolemy Philadelphus, about the time of the expul- 
sion of Pyrrhus from Italy, B. C. 280—279: the same probably who was 
consul U. C. 488 B.C. 266, and too old to have been Fabius the histo- 
rian; though it appears from Eutropius!° that the historian Fabius also 
served in the Gallic war, under Lucius A/milius, B.C. 225. The surname 
of Pictor was first given to an ancestor of the historian, for his skill in 
painting ; an unusual accomplishment among the Romans either at that 
time or at any other: Si Fabio nobilissimo homini laudi datum esset 
quod pingeret!!. The walls of the Aides Salutis in Rome were decorated 
by him!? cir. U. C. 452. B.C. 302. 

Solinus!*: Pictori octava (Olympiade Romam placet conditam :) which 
also would leave it doubtful in which of the four years from B.C. 748— 
745 he actually dated it. Eusebius and Syncellus!4 shew that he was 
really to be understood of Olym. viii. 1. B. C. 747 ex Palilibus. 

A. Gellius!5: From the ivth book of Fabius: Quapropter tum pri- 
mum ex plebe alter consul factus est, duoetvicesimo anno postquam 
Romam Galli ceperunt. The Varronian date of the first Plebeian con- 
sulate was U.C. 388; that of the capture of the city was U.C. 364, 
24 years before: so that Fabius’ consular years in this part of his history 
were two years behind those of Varro. Yet the true date of the first 
Plebeian consulship was B.C. 365; and B.C. 365 +22 would give the 
date of the capture B. C. 387: though the true date was B. C. 389. 


7 De Divinatione, i. 21, 43. 12 Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 7. Livy, 
8 xii. 287. 16. Numerius. Xs. 
9 Dionys. Hal. xx. 4: cf. Valerius IS ie 6927. 
Max. iv. ili. 9. De Abstinentia et Con- 14 Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 383: 
tinentia. Syncellus, 365. 4. 
10 iii. 2: cf. Orosius, iv. 13, 8. 15 y. 4. 


1! Tusculane, i. 2, 4. 
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pears from Livy that consuls were not recognized by Fabius 
Pictor, who nevertheless stood in the Fasti in his time, and 
do so still. It is certain also that between the Regifuge and 
Fabius Pictor’s time there was an interruption of four or five 
years’ duration in the regular succession of Magistratus or- 
dinar; which interruption in after times was frequently 
overlooked. We have no authority indeed for saying that 
Fabius was ignorant of it, or inattentive to it. It is self- 
evident however that in the continuous reckoning of consuls 
or other annual magistrates an omission of four or five years 
must affect the date of the first consulate, and of the expul- 
sion of the kings; and lead to its being assumed four or five 
years lower than the truth. And an error in defect of four 
or five years in the date of the Regifuge might proportion- 
ably affect the date of the Foundation, and make it four or 
five years later also; for the absolute interval from the 
Foundation to the expulsion of the kings under all circum- 
stances seems to have been assumed much in the same man- 
ner, about 242 or 243 years *. 

iv. Date of Piso. The antiquity of Lucius Calpurnius Piso, 
though much inferior to that of Fabius or Cincius, is some- 
thing considerable in comparison of that of the rest of the 


* As Fabius lived and wrote at a time when the regular Cycle of the 
Calendar was still in use, or could have been only very recently laid aside, 
this Cycle in his time was capable of being traced back to its epoch, B. C. 
712, without any difficulty and with absolute certainty. Let us suppose 
that he knew B.C. 712 to be its date; and that he reckoned this epoch 
of the calendar to have been the first year of Numa also. The true length 
of the reign of Romulus before Numa was 35 years. And if Fabius was 
aware of that fact too, and yet included the interregnum between Romu- 
lus and Numa in the last year of Romulus; he would get his year of the 
Foundation, B.C. 747, simply by reckoning 35 years back from B.C. 712. 
And this, it appears to us, is probably the true account of the way in 
which it was obtained. No one could be ignorant in his time that B.C. 
232 was the first year of a cycle. Consequently between B.C. 232 and 
the epoch of the Calendar there must have been a certain number of com- 
plete cycles; with respect to which a cycle more or a cycle less than the 
truth would make a difference of 24 years: and that would be a greater 
error either of excess or of defect than Fabius could possibly fall into, in 
going back from his own time to the beginning of the reign of Numa. 
He would go back therefore 20 cycles, or 480 years, from B.C. 232; and 
that would take him directly to the epoch of the Calendar, B.C. 712.. 
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Roman historians properly so called*. Whether this date of 
the foundation, B. C. 758 ex Palilibus, is actually his, that 
is, whether we have succeeded in recovering his epoch of the 
cera of the city from the fragments quoted by Suidas and 
Censorinus, we leave to the judgment of the reader. But 
even if we have, the date itself must stand or fall on the 
authority of Piso; since it appears to be confined to him. 
The Varronian date is the earliest which could be admis- 
sible; and yet this exceeds the Varronian by five years. If 
the Varronian itself cannot be sustained, much less can this 
of Piso. We have enumerated this date among the rest, as 
we felt ourselves bound to do; and if it is really that of Cal- 
purnius Piso, hitherto unknown and unsuspected, it cannot 
fail to be interesting to the classical reader. But we do not 
hesitate to set it aside as considerably too high for the truth. 


* The proper style of this historian appears to have been Lucius Cal- 
purnius Piso Frugi. He has also the surname of Censorius in Latin, 
Tipnrikos in Greek!. And hence his age. In the succession of censors 
he represented the 87th lustral cycle, U. C. 630 of Varro B. C. 124, along 
with Q. Cecilius Metellus Balearicus. We should have learnt from 
Cicero? that he was a contemporary of Caius Gracchus: and it appears 
from the Fasti Consulares that he was actually consul along with P. 
Mucius Scevola, U. C. 621 B.C. 133, in the year of the death of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus. 

The title of his histories too was Annales. Varro?; L. Calpurnius Piso 
in Annalibus suis.—Livy4; Memoriane fugerit in digerendis Annalibus. 
Cicero® seems to place him in point of antiquity next to Cato; yet per- 
haps both Cassius Hemina and Gellius as historians were older. 

It does not appear that there were two Roman historians of this name, 
one of whom had the prenomen of Lucius and the other that of Cneus. 
But if there was only one, and he too of consular age B. C. 133, and of 
censorian age B. C. 124; it is something remarkable that Plutarch in his 
Life of Marius® should refer to a Cneus Piso, dvjp toropixos, who must 
have been living at the time of the death of Marius, the Roman January 
B.C. 87 exeunte. If this was really the historian Piso he must have lived 
to a great age; and must have brought down his annals almost to the end 
of his life. According to Cicero’ he was Tribunus Plebis U. C. 605 B.C. 
149, 63 years before B. C. 86. 


1 Censorinus, xvii. Dionys. Hal. xxviii. 4. Cicero, ad Fam. ix. 22. 


li. 38: iv. 7. Cf. A. Gellius, vi. 9: 5 De Legibus, i. 2, 6. 7. 

xi. 14; 6 xlv. 
2 Oratio xi. Pro Fonteio, 13. 7 Brutus, 27. Cf. De Officiis, ii. 21. 
3 De Lingua Lat. iv. 41. In Verrem, iii. 84. 
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Secrion I1.—On the date of the Annales Maximi, B.C. 749 
ex Palilibus. 


According to the account of the Annales Maximi which 
has been left on record, they were journals, in which the 
remarkable events of every year were noted. The duty of 
keeping these journals belonged to the Pontifex Maximus ; 
and there once existed at Rome a regular series of 80 vo- 
lumes of this description, extending down to the time of 
Publius Mucius Scevola, after which they appear to have 
ceased. 

Servius, ad Afn. 1. 373: Et vacet annales.—Ita autem 
Annales conficiebantur. tabulam dealbatam quotannis Pon- 
tifex Maximus habuit, in qua prescriptis Consulum nomini- 
bus aliorumque magistratuum digna memoratu notare con- 
sueverat domi militieque terra marique gesta per singulos 
dies. cujus diligentiz annuos commentarios in octoginta 
libros veteres retulerunt ; eosque a Pontificibus Maximis a 
quibus fiebant Annales Maximos appellarunt.—Atqui ne 
nostros contemnas, inquit Antonius, Greci quoque sic initio 
scriptitarunt ut noster Cato, ut Pictor, ut Piso. erat enim 
historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio. cujus rei memo- 
rizque publice retinende caussa, ab initio rerum Romanarum 
usque ad P. Mucium Pontificem Maximum res omnes singu- 
lorum annorum mandabat litteris Pontifex Maximus, effere- 
batque in album, et proponebat tabulam domi, potestas ut 
esset populo cognoscendi: ii qui etiam nunc Annales Maximi 
nominantur>*, These records consequently were properly 


* Horace, Epp. ii. i. 15. 
Sed tuus hic populus, sapiens et justus in uno, 
Te nostris ducibus te Grajis anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam simili ratione modoque 
AMstimat ; et nisi que terris semota suisque 
Temporibus defuncta videt fastidit et odit. 
Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque viri sanxerunt, foedera regum 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis equata Sabinis, 
Pontificum libros, annosa volumina vatum, 
Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas. 

Here the Annales Maximi and the other Commentarii Pontificum, (but 


b Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 12. 
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Annals, i. e. annual histories or even journals, being kept 
from day to day as well as from year to year. The earliest 
Roman histories of any other kind seem to have been formed 
at first on the model of these. It was common to them all 
to bear the name and title of annals; Libri Annales; and 
no doubt to be digested accordingly from year to year. 

If then these diurnal or annual chronicles began a6 initio 
rerum Romanarum, and were kept by the Pontifices Maximi 
from the first; they must have gone back as far as the insti- 
tution of the Pontifical college at least: and that was the 
very beginning of the reign of Numa, within 30 or 40 years 
of the Foundation itself. It is evident therefore that in point 
of antiquity no testimony could be entitled to an higher de- 
gree of authority than that of these Annals. We may form 
an idea of the minutize into which they descended from the 
following allusion to their contents, which occurs in Aulus 
Gellius, in the shape of a quotation from the fourth of the 
lost books of the Origines of Cato the Censor®: Non lbet 
scribere quod in tabula apud Pontificem Maximum est, quo- 
tiens annona cara, quotiens lunze aut solis lumini caligo aut 
quid obstiterit. The truth of this latter observation is re- 
peatedly illustrated by Livy ; who often enumerates among 
the other prodigies of a given year the observation of some 
darkness greater than usual, some obscuration or other of 
daylight, recorded no doubt in these journals : which modern 
chronologers too have sometimes construed as if it was a 
casual intimation of a solar eclipse; though in reality no- 


no doubt first and principally the historical records of that name,) are re- 
cognized as still in existence, as still accessible, as still read; yet in point 
of antiquity as inferior to nothing which Roman archeology had to shew: 
neither to the treaties of the oldest kings, (cf. Dionysius Hal. iv. 58.) nor 
to the Sibylline oracles, (which in fact came into possession of the Romans 
only in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, as we hope to see hereafter,) 
or the like. 

Of these Annales in general, see Cicero, De Legibus, i. 2: Brutus, 14: 
Festus, xi. 232. 7. Maximi Annales: Dionys. Hal. viii. 56: Pliny, H. N. 
vil. 78; xxxiv. 11. 218: A. Gellius, iv.5; v.18: Auctor, De Origine 
Urbis Rome, passim : Historie Auguste SS. Vopiscus, Tacitus Imperator, i. 
where they are quoted even for the account of the first interregnum at 
Rome, that which ensued on the death of Romulus. 


© Noctes Attic, ii. 28. 
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thing of that kind is discoverable at such times from calcula- 
tion at least. 

If however such accidental phenomena as these, and other 
particulars equally unimportant, (as they appear to us,) were 
carefully noticed in these journals; we may take it for 
granted that nothing really important, nothing of a grave 
and serious character, would be knowingly omitted by them. 
And as no year could be destitute of something of this kind, 
(something intrinsically worthy of notice,) there would be 
every reason @ priori to conclude that in these Annales 
Maximi the Romans must have had an uninterrupted series 
of years, (each of them distinguished by its proper events,) 
connumerary with those of the city; and that too whether 
the actual commencement of the series went back to the 
Foundation, or only to the institution of the Pontifical col- 
lege. If that college was instituted by Numa within one 
generation of the Foundation, and in the lifetime of many 
who had been eyewitnesses of the Foundation; it could 
scarcely be unknown in what year of the city these journals, 
even as kept only from the time of the pontiffs, must have 
begun. 

Under these circumstances, with reference to any such 
question as this of the date of the foundation, we could not 
desire a better authority than that of these Annals: and, 
could only one authentic date in terms of the Aira of the 
city be produced from them, it would seem to be a decisive 
criterion of its age at the time. Now the date of the solar 
eclipse recovered from Cicero De Republica‘ is a date of that 
kind ; a date of the most authentic description so far as the 
day is concerned, i.e. the Nones of June: being substantiated 
and placed out of question both by the Julian date of that 
day in-the Roman calendar of the time being, and by the 
Julian date of the eclipse, as ascertained by calculation, which 
falls on the same day too. But with respect to the year of 
the city, it must be admitted that Cicero has qualified his 
statement of it by the addition of fere, Anno trecentesimo et 
quinquagesimo fere post Romam conditam: as if the day of 
the eclipse, the Nones of June, had been expressly recorded 
in these Annals, but not the year. It is not however cre- 


d i. 19. vide supra, p. 10. 
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dible that the day would be expressly recorded, and not the 
year also. But it may be observed that, according to the 
account of the way in which these journals were kept, pro- 
duced supra‘, it does not appear that the note of the year 
was consigned to them except once for all, at the beginning 
of the year. Every thing found in these annals belonged of 
course to some one year; but what that was could be known 
only from the proper chronological marks or specifications 
premised to it. And these were probably at first the years 
of the kings, and afterwards the names of the magistrates of 
the time being. Cicero might have to collect the year of the 
eclipse from that of the consuls under whom it was registered: 
his qualification of the date of the year may consequently 
express merely his own uncertainty respecting the construc- 
tion of the entry, and not any doubtfulness of the entry 
itself with respect to the year as well as to the day of the 
eclipse. Yet, expressed as it is, the true year mtended we 
may reasonably conclude must have been either U.C. 350 or 
U.C. 351. The Julian date of the eclipse was June 21, 
B.C. 400; from which, if assumed to be = U.C. 350, we de- 
duce U.C. 1 ex Palilibus = B.C. 749; if equal to U.C. 351, 
we get U.C. 1 ex Palilibus B.C. 750. The latter would be 
the true date of the foundation itself: and B.C. 749 ex Pali- 
libus would be only one year in defect of the truth. Yet one 
or other of these must have been the pontifical date of the 
foundation; the date of the Annales Maximi*. 


Section III.—On the Varronian date of the Foundation, 
B.C. 753 ex Palilibus. 
Of the numerous works of Varro, (amounting to little 
short of 500 on different subjects,) none has descended to 
posterity entire; nothing of his exists at present except 


* The true date appears to have been B.C. 749 = U.C. 5 of Varro, as 
we shall probably see hereafter. And the same account is to be given of 
the mode in which this date was obtained as of that of Fabius, B.C. 747. 
The Annales began to be kept B.C. 713, in the first year of Numa, and 
this was some time or other assumed = U.C. 37, either by reckoning the 
reign of Romulus at 36 years, inclusive of the interregnum between his 
and Numa’s, or by allowing 35 years for his reign and one year for the 
interregnum. 

© Page 27. 
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fragments: so that the actual grounds of his date of the 
Foundation, whatsoever they were, can never be known for 
certain; and if we accept it at all, it must be out of mere 
and simple deference to the name and reputation of its 
author. The only idea which we can now form of the mode 
in which Varro appears to have proceeded, when reasoning 
out the fundamental points of his chronological system in 
general, is suggested by the following passage of Censorinus!: 
Nune vero id intervallum temporis tractabo, quod ioropixov 
Varro adpellat. hic enim tria discrimina temporum esse tra- 
dit. primum ab hominum principio ad cataclysmum priorem ; 
quod propter ignorantiam vocetur GénAov. secundum a cata- 
clysmo priore ad Olympiadem primam; quod quia in eo 
multa fabulosa referuntur pv@ickov nominatur. tertium a 
prima Olympiade ad nos; quod dicitur ioropixoy, quia res in 
eo gestz veris historiis continentur. primum tempus...... de 
tertio autem tempore fuit quidem aliqua inter auctores dis- 
semsio, in sex septemve tantummodo annis versata. sed hoc 
quodcunque caliginis Varro discussit; et pro cetera sua 
sagacitate nunc diversarum civitatium conferens tempora, 
nune defectus eorumque intervalla retro dinumerans, eruit 
verum, lucemque ostendit per quam numerus certus non an- 
norum modo sed et dierum perspici possit. 

The foundation of Rome, according to any date of that 
event which could reasonably have been assumed, must have 
fallen within the limits of the historical period thus defined ; 
and no doubt must have been included by Censorinus among 
those controverted points which the sagacity of Varro had 
determined. He continues accordingly: Secundum quam 
rationem (i.e. the Varronian) nisi fallor hic annus, cujus 
velut index et titulus quidam est Ulpii et Pontiani consula- 
tus, ab Olympiade prima millesimus est et quartus decimus 
ex diebus duntaxat estivis, quibus agon Olympicus celebra- 
tur; a Roma autem condita pccccxcl, et quidem ex Parili- 
bus, unde urbis anni numerantur. And these calculations 
are agreeable both to the Varronian epoch of the foundation, 
and to the received date of the Olympic era. For the con- 
sular year of Ulpius and Pontianus in the Fasti according to 
Varro was U.C. 991 ex Kal. Januariis, Jan. 1, A.D. 238; 


f De Die Natali, xxi. 
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which gives U.C.1 ex Palilibus B.C. 753, the Varronian 
date of the foundation. The second year of the 254th 
Olympiad began A.D. 238 at midsummer ; so that A.D. 238 
ex diebus estivis was the 1014th year of the Olympic era, 
dated B.C. 776 ex diebus estivis also*. 

It seems however that, with regard to the proper limits or 
proper epoch of the strictly historical period, there was 
always, and even among the best authors, a difference of six 
or seven years; the removal of which had been reserved for 
Varro. It is much to be regretted that Censorinus has not 
explained himself more distinctly on this point; in order 
that we might have been enabled to judge for ourselves 
whether the means employed by Varro for that purpose were 
peculiar to him, or open also to those who preceded him; or 
were more likely to have been properly apphed by him than 
by any of his predecessors ; or were competent in themselves 
to enable him to arrive at the truth in every mstance with so 
much exactness as Censorinus supposes he did. It is ob- 
servable that in some of these controverted cases Censorinus 
tells us he had determined the point in dispute not to the 
year only but even to the day ; i. e. not merely what number 
of years there must have been between such and such points 
of time, but even what number of days. But he gives us 
also to understand that he did this by the comparison of 
eclipses, at different periods of time; and that implies that 
he must have been in possession of the Saros, and must have 
applied it for such purposes. The Saros was certainly known 
of in various parts of the ancient world long before the time 
of Varro. ‘There was both an Egyptian cycle of the Saros, 
the original cycle of that kind, and a Chaldaic and an Hel- 
lenic one, each of them derived from the Egyptian®, and 


* Censorinus was writing his treatise De Die Natali between June 25 
A.D. 238 and January 1 A.D. 239 (cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 461. Diss. 
xii. ch. iv. sect. iv.): and UC. g91 ex Kal. Januariis strictly speaking 
anticipated six months on the ro14th year of the Olympic era, dated from 
midsummer, and three months and upwards on the ggist year of the city, 
dated from the Palilia, April21. The latter half of A.D. 238 in which Cen- 
sorinus was writing was common both to U.C. 991 reckoned in either 
way, and to Air. Ol. 1014 reckoned from midsummer. 


& See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 91. sqq, Diss. xv. ch. xiii. 
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each of them older than the time of Varro; and our re- 
searches hereafter will possibly bring to light an Etrurian 
cycle also: any of which might have been known to him, 
and might have been actually applied by him in this manner 
for the decision of questions in chronology or ancient history ; 
though it is most probable that the cycle of which he actually 
made use was the Chaldaic. But in order to this application 
of the Saros, as a chronological and historical instrument, 
something more than the cycle itself would be necessary ; 
some previous knowledge of such matters of fact as eclipses 
in particular, which could be derived from testimony only : 
an historical record of solar or lunar eclipses themselves, 
reaching as far back as the limits of the period which Varro 
was undertaking to define. And it may very well be ques- 
tioned whether any such record actually existed, or could 
actually have been known to Varro; especially in these re- 
mote times, long before regular history, among the Greeks 
and the Romans in particular, had yet come into being. 
There is good reason indeed to suspect that, on this par- 
ticular question of the date of the foundation, Varro’s judg- 
ment was mainly if not altogether determined by a very 
precarious and insufficient ground of inference ; as every 
chronologer at present would concur to pronounce it, what- 
soever the chronologers of antiquity might have thought 
about it. Plutarch has told us in what manner he proposed 
to his friend Tarutius to decide each of these pomts, both 
that of the birth of Romulus and that of the foundation of 
the city ; viz. by casting the nativity of each: and in what 
manner and to what effect Tarutius solved the problem in 
each instance. We shall not enter upon the explanation of 
this process at present ; because we shall have occasion to 
do so at a future period of our work, and for the illustration 
of a different part of our subject. It seems however that the 
Varronian date of the foundation was based after all on an 
astrological calculation; its ultimate ground of support was 
the astrology of antiquity. It makes little difference to the 
result whether astrology was called in to find out the true 
year of the Foundation, or to confirm and authenticate one 
which had been previously fixed upon. There were but two 
or three years, as we shall see by and by, among which there 
KAL. ITAL. VOL. I. D 
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was any room for doubt ; and it is very possible that Varro’s 
previous inquiries had already led him to seek for the true 
year within the proper limits, narrow as they were: in which 
case nothing would seem so likely to decide the question at 
last, nothing to be so decretory and final, as an astrological 
calculation. It comes to the same thing therefore whether 
the calculation discovered the year, or confirmed it. In 
either case the ultimate authority for the date was the astro- 
logy of antiquity: and though that might be a very suffi- 
cient reason why Varro and Tarutius should have acquiesced 
in it, it can be none why we should do so at the present day. 

The Varronian epoch of the foundation did certainly in 
the course of time supersede every other of the same kind ; 
and the Fasti have long been exclusively adapted to this 
one, as if this alone was the truth. But it does not appear 
that as first proposed it carried more weight with it than 
that of Cato, or that of the Fasti Capitolini. It has been 
more generally received among posterity, than it was among 
Varro’s own contemporaries. And though this may be said 
to have confirmed his date, as if the deliberate judgment of 
posterity had been pronounced in its favour; in reality it 
would be difficult to show that even the general preference 
of the Varronian epoch by the learned of subsequent times 
has been any thing but the effect of a concurrence of acci- 
dental circumstances. It cannot be resolved into a deliberate 
judgment, founded on previous inquiry and conviction. It 
rests mainly on prescription, on length of time, on the force 
of habit, on a kind of agreement not to disturb what has 
been so long in possession of the Tables, and is so generally 
received and so well understood. In this respect it stands at 
present on the same kind of footing as the vulgar epoch of 
the Nativity. Both have been received upon authority, and 
both have established themselves by degrees. 

It is certain however that the Varronian epoch was not 
received from the first; that for one or two centuries at 
least the Catonian or the Capitoline date in particular was 
quite as generally recognized, or even more so. ‘The Capi- 
toline date and not the Varronian seems to have been that 
which had the sanction of public authority ; for, as we shall 
probably see by and by, the Acta Publica not long after the 
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time of Varro were registered in the Capitoline not in the 
Varronian «ra of the city. In the course of centuries in- 
deed, and the longer the city of Rome continued to exist, 
the greater became the disposition to exaggerate its anti- 
quity. The Urbs A®terna could not number its years from 
‘any date lower than the Varronian. Besides which the great 
erudition of Varro, (the doctissimus Romanorum and almost 
Grecorum,) no doubt appeared deservedly to entitle his de- 
liberate opinions to more than ordinary deference and re- 
spect ; especially on questions involving so much research, 
and so much antiquarian learning, and so directly connected 
with the history of his own countrymen. We may judge of 
the probable influence of this prejudice in his favour with 
posterity, from the effect which it had upon Cicero ; who, in 
his work De Republica, written B. C. 54, if not in his Tuseu- 
lan Disputations also, written B.C. 45), followed Polybius’ 
date of the foundation ; yet in his Brutus, (composed about 
the same time,) professedly adopted and followed that of 
Varro! *, 


* Among the authors contemporary with Varro, or later than Varro, 
who adopted the Varronian reckoning of the era of the city, we may enu- 
merate the following : 

i. Pomponius Atticus: and Cicero. Solinus!: Pomponio Attico et 
M. Tullio Olympiadis sexte anno tertio (Romam placet conditam) : i. e. 
B. C. 753 ex Palilibus.—Cornelius Nepos?: Moris autem majorum sum- 
mus imitator fuit, antiquitatisque amator: quam adeo diligenter habuit 
cognitam, ut eam totam in eo volumine exposuerit quo magistratus orna- 
vit. nulla enim lex neque pax neque bellum neque res illustris est Populo 
Romano que non in eo suo tempore sit notata.— Cicero®: Cognoscat 
etiam rerum gestarum et memorize veteris ordinem, maxime scilicet nostre 
civitatis .... quem laborem nobis Attici nostri levavit labor ; qui conser- 
vatis notatisque temporibus, nihil cum illustre pretermitteret, annorum 
septingentorum memoriam uno libro colligavit. nescire autem quid antea 
quam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse puerum. 

It was no doubt in this compilation that Atticus followed the Varronian 
reckoning: and, if we may assume that Cicero spoke deliberately when 


Mea yiceve 32. Cf. De Divin.. ii. 
1-2. Middleton, Life of Cicero, ii. 


i 15. 16.18. 72. We may infer from 


this distinction that Varro’s date had 
not been made public so early as B. C. 


275 
D 


2 Atticus, xviii. 1. 


54, yet had been so by B.C. 45 or 44. 
Tarutius’ calculations, as we hope to 
show hereafter, were actually made 
B.C. 54: and Cicero himself was aware 
of them when he wrote his De Divina- 
tione (B. C. 45 or 44): cf. il. 47. 


3 Orator, 34, 120. 
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Section IV.— On the Capitoline date, B.C. 752 ex 
Palilibus. 


The Fasti Capitolini have been so denominated from the 
locality in which they were set up at Rome, after their dis- 


he stated that it comprehended a period of 700 years, it must have been 
brought down to U.C. 7or of Varro, B. C. 53. And that would be a re- 
markable coincidence ; because B. C. 54, as we hope to shew hereafter, was 
the very year in which Varro and Tarutius finally determined their epoch 
of the Foundation. 

Cicero+: Sunt, inquam, ista Varro. nam nos in nostra urbe peregri- 
nantes errantesque tanquam hospites tui libri quasi domum deduxerunt, 
ut possemus aliquando qui et ubi essemus agnoscere. tu etatem patrie ; 
tu descriptiones temporum; tu sacrorum jura, tu sacerdotum ; tu dome- 
sticam tu bellicam disciplinam; tu sedem regionum locorum; tu om- 
nium divinarum humanarumque rerum nomina genera officia causas ape- 
ruisti. The Academica had just been written B.C. 45°; and the first 
book was dedicated to Varro. The works De Republica and De Oratore 
were previously in existence. Ad Fam. ix. 21. we have an instance of the 
Varronian reckoning: L. Papirius Crassus Dictator U. C. 415*; et qua- 
driennio post (U. C. 418 of Varro) consul cum K. Duilio. 

ii. Verrius Flaccus. Suetonius®: Verrius Flaccus libertinus .... quare 
ab Augusto quoque nepotibus ejus preceptor electus transiit in Palatium 
cum tota schola ... decessit ztatis exacte sub Tiberio. statuam habuit 
Preeneste in inferiore fori parte contra hemycyclum, in quo fastos a se 
ordinatos et marmoreo parieti incisos publicavit. These Fasti are still 
partially in existence, and have been published in the collection of Foggini. 
Opposite to the Kalends of Januarius7 there is a note: Quia. eo. die. mag. 
ineunt. quod. ceepit....C. A. pcr. Since this change is known to have 
been made U.C. 601 of Varro, B. C. 53, it may be inferred that the Var- 
ronian epoch was adopted also by this learned grammarian his contem- 
porary. And this fact, if true, must be decisive that the Fasti Capitolini, 
which reckon from one year lower perpetually, could not have been com- 
piled by him. Pompeius Festus’ work De Verborum Significatione has 
been considered an epitome of a larger work of the same kind by Verrius 
Flaccus; but the era followed in that does not distinctly appear. Jerome® 
styles this grammarian Marcus Verrius Flaccus; but it has been made a 
subject of dispute whether his prenomen was Marcus or Quintus. 

ili. Pliny the Elder. The numerous dates in the style of the era of the 


4 Academica, i. 3,9. text should be corrected U. C. cccexiv 
° Ad Atticum, xiii. 13: cf. 12.14. for cccc xy. 

16. 19. 20. 6 De Claris Grammaticis, xvii. 
* Livy, vill. 12. dates this dictator- §§ 1. 3. 

ship U.C. 414 of Varro, in the consu- 7 Apud Foggini, p. 3. 

lar year of Titus Manlius iii and P. De- 8 Thes. Temp. Ol. 196. 4. 


cius Mus (viii. 3.) Probably Cicero’s 
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covery ; viz. the ancient Capitol. But their proper name is 
that of the Fasti Consulares, Censorii, et Triumphales ; and as 


city which occur in the Historia Naturalis of Pliny the Elder are or should 
be agreeable to the Varronian reckoning. If there is any difference be- 
tween them and the Varronian in a given instance, that is reason sufficient 
for suspecting the soundness of the text 9. 

iv. Tacitus. In the Annales and the Historie of Tacitus the consular 
years in the zra of the city are those of Varro!¥. The secular games of 
Claudius are dated by him"! Octingentesimo post Romam conditam; and 
their date according to Varro too was U.C. 800, A.D. 47. And in the 
same passage he dates them also in the 64th year from those of Augustus, 
U.C. 737 of Varro, B.C. 17; and that too gives their date strictly U.C. 
800, A.D. 4712. In one instance he observes!3; Eodem anno (U.C. 811, 
A.D. 58) Ruminalem arborem in comitio, que super octingentos et qua- 
draginta ante annos Remi Romulique infantiam texerat, mortuis ramalibus 
et arescente trunco deminutam prodigii loco habitum est; donec in novos 
foetus reviresceret: and this too would be consistent with the Varronian 
epoch of the foundation, B.C. 753, if Tacitus (as Virgil appears to have 
done) dated the birth of Romulus 30 years before the Foundation; i.e. 
B.C. 783. 

The Annales and the Historie were later than the treatise De Moribus 
Germanorum. In this latter he seems to have followed the Capitoline 
era. Sexcentesimum et quadragesimum annum urbs nostra agebat cum 
primum Cimbrorum audita sunt arma Cecilio Metello ac Papirio Carbone 
Coss. (U.C. 641 of Varro): ex quo si ad alterum imperatoris 'Trajani 
consulatum (U.C. 851 of Varro) computemus, ducenti ferme et decem 
anni conliguntur. tamdiu Germania vincitur'4. The consular years here 
specified in the era of the city are one number lower than the Varronian : 
i. e. they are the Capitoline not the Varronian. 

v. A. Gellius. That A. Gellius probably followed the Varronian reckon- 
ing of the zra of the city might perhaps be inferred from his list of syn- 
chronisms between remarkable points of Greek and Roman chronology 
respectively!°; though these do not in every instance square with the 
Varronian dates, as they ought to do. In another instance too !6 he dates 
the first case of a divorce at Rome (Sp. Carvilius Ruga’s) U. C. pxxiu1, 
yet Coss. M. Atilio P. Valerio: and these were consuls U.C. 527 of 
Varro. The fault in this instance however may be in the reading pxx111 
for Dxxvil. Yet ix. 11. of the Noctes Atticee compared with Livy vii. 24, 
25, 26, is a clear case of the Varronian reckoning: Id factum est anno 
quadringentesimo quinto post Romam conditam; in the consular year of 


9 Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- ll Ann. xi. 11. 
ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony 12 Cf. Pliny, H. N. vii. 49. 217. 
of the Gospels, 1837, iv. 82 sqq. App. 13 Ann. xiii. 58. Cf. 34. 
Diss. xvii. 14 De Moribus Germanorum, 37. 
10 Cf. Ann. xi. 22: Histor. i. 1: iii. 15 xviii. 21. 


34. 72: iv. 58 (38). 74. 16 iv. 3. 
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they were discovered under ground near the Forum Roma- 
num of the ancient city, it may be presumed that they were 


Furius and Appius; U.C. 405 of Varro also. Elsewhere indeed!7, where 
he is recording a statement of another person (a certain Sex. Cecilius a 
celebrated jurisconsult of the time) he has a date which can be reduced 
only to the Polybian era: Trecentesimo quoque anno post Romam condi- 
tam tabule composite scripteeque sunt: a quo tempore ad hunc diem anni 
esse non longe minus septingenti videntur. The Varronian date of the 
first body of Decemvirs was U.C. 303; and this is three years lower, 
U.C. 300. It is therefore the Polybian date. 

vi. Dio Cassius. The Varronian reckoning is followed by Dio Cassius 
throughout his history!®. It is consequently followed by Zonaras also: 
—Cn. Cornelius, A. Atilius Calatinus, (U.C. 500 of Varro)—ITevraxoouo- 
atoy © ry éros ap obrep 7 ‘Pan cvveotn'®. In like manner the 4th con- 
sulate of Claudius (A. D. 47) is reckoned = U. C. 80029. 

vii. Historie Auguste SS: Nam omnia hee Philippus exhibuit secu- 
laribus ludis et muneribus atque circensibus, quum millesimum ab urbe 
condita annum in consulatu suo et filii sui celebravit?!; i.e. U.C. 1000 of 
Varro, A.D. 247. Imp. M. Julio Philippo ii. M. Julio Philippo Cesare 
Coss. : from which we may infer that the authors of this collection also 
probably followed the Varronian reckoning. 

viii, Eutropius: De Romulo??: Is cum inter pastores latrocinaretur, 
octodecim annos natus, urbem exiguam in Palatino monte constituit xi 
Kal. Maji, Olympiadis sextz anno tertio; post ‘Troje excidium, ut qui 
plurimum maximumque tradunt, trecentesimo nonagesimo quarto. The 
consular years of Eutropius then should agree with the Varronian. Those 
which appear in his text at present often agree with the Catonian, two 
years lower than those of Varro; as Livy’s also should do. But his 
numbers are frequently corrupt. The very Jast date in his history, the 
consular year of Jovianus and Varronianus, in his text at present is U.C. 
1119; though the Varronian date was U.C. 1117, A.D. 364. 

ix. Orosius: Anno post eversionem ‘T'roje cccc xtv, Olympiade autem 
vi..... Urbs Roma in Italia a Romulo et Remo geminis auctoribus con- 
dita est23, In another place the Trojan war is dated 430 years before the 
Foundation”4: and that being reckoned from B.C. 1183 midsummer would 
give the Foundation B.C. 753 ex Pal. It is probable therefore that 
Orosius’ date in the Olympic wra was Ol. vi. 3: i.e. Varro’s; though his 
text in the former instance is defective. His numbers indeed repeatedly 
exhibit great differences from those of Varro: yet he has dates altogether 
the same with the Varronian: U.C. 725. Aug. v. and Sex. Apuleius, B.C. 
29%—U.C. 726. Aug. vi. Agrippaii. B.C. 2826—U.C. 767. the year of the 


17 xx. I. 22 i.1. Cf. Suidas, in Karltov. 
18Cf. xioa 2) io Ax: Ix. 29. 23 ii. 4, 92. Havercampi. 

19 Zonaras, viii. 14. 392 D. 24 i. 17. 

20 Tbid., xi. 9. 563 C. 25 vi. 20. 440, 441. 


21 Capitolinus, Gordianus Tertius, 33. 26 vi. 21. 444. 
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originally set up there. The principal portion of these Fasti 
was found in A.D. 1547, and was published at Rome two 
years after by Bartolemeo Marliani of Milan. Another 
fragment (part of the Fasti Triumphales) came to light in 
A.D. 1563; and still more recently, 1.e. not longer since 
than A.D. 1816, some more fragments of the consular 
Fasti were dug up out of the ruins of Rome: by means of 
which two lacune previously existing, one from U.C. 294 to 
U.C. 3038, the other from U.C. 349 to U.C. 358, have been 
in a great measure filled up*. 

In point of antiquity the date of these Fasti stands next to 
that of Varro. The era of the city in this compilation ranges 
invariably one year lower than that of Varro; so that, if the 
Varronian epoch of the era is B.C. 753 ex Palilibus, the 
Capitoline must be B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. The author or 
authors of this compilation are not known; though some of 
the learned have ascribed it to Verrius Flaccus, and some to 
Pomponius Atticus. Neither is it known when it was made, 
or when it was published ; and whether by authority or not : 
though from its being engraved on stone and erected in the 
Forum Romanum it must be considered a public monument. 
All that can be said concerning it at present is that, when 


death of Augustus?”—U.C. 790. the first year of Caligula?®. His date of 
the secular games of Philip is a clear proof of his rule. ‘The true date of 
that reign was about the beginning of July A.D. 244 U.C. 997; so that 
the Palilia, April 21, U.C. 1000 of Varro A.D. 247, necessarily fell in the 
third year of his reign. The accession of Philip is dated by Orosius U.C. 
997°": and then Post tertium imperii ejus annum millesimus a conditione 
Rome annus impletus est: i.e. U.C. tooo = A.D. 247, the Varronian 
proportion. 

* These remains were discovered between the Forum (Romanum) and 
the Via Sacra, near the ancient edes or temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
at present the church of St. Laurence; and in some other quarters in the 
same vicinity: and they were collected, digested, and set up in the Capitol, at 
the expence of the cardinal Alexander Farnesi. The Fasti Consulares and 
Censorii go together in these monuments; the Fasti Triumphales are dis- 
tinct from the other two. In the latter every triumph is marked in the 
proper year of the city. In the former the years of the city are marked 
only every ten years; and the first number of that kind which occurs in 
them at present (in Piranesi’s edition) is U. C. ccxe. the next U. C. cce. 


4- 459- 29 vii. 20. 512. 
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entire, it began in the very year of the Foundation and ended 
in the last year of the reign of Augustus, or in the first year 
of that of Tiberius. The first and proper grounds then of the 
Capitoline date can be inferred only conjecturally ; from the 
nature of such a compilation as that of these Fasti, and from 
the kind of data which would be necessary for it. A series 
of years, from the Foundation downwards, authenticated by 
the proper historical criterions throughout, could not have 
been put together except from original materials, most of 
them in their own nature of a trustworthy kind; the Con- 
sular and Censorian Fasti from public data and documents ; 
the Fasti Triumphales, or accounts of Triumphi acti, from 
records or testimony as much of a private as of a public cha- 
racter, and preserved in the different families of Rome as 
well as in the archives of the State. 

Indeed on this question of the date of the foundation in 
general, and of the regular enumeration of the years of the 
city from the first, next to the Annales Maximi it is not easy 
to conceive a better authority than these Fasti, were there 
not room for a possible error of one or two years more or 
less than the truth, between the Foundation and the expul- 
sion of the kings, or for Consules Pseudeponymi, or for false 
Triumphi acti, from the date of the Regifuge downwards. A 
series of years in the era of the city, (each of them attested 
and authenticated by a distinct matter of fact peculiar to 
itself,) which never fails down to the end of the reign of 
Augustus, would seem to be decisive. As it is, the authority 
of these Capitoline Fasti appears to have been originally 
greater than that of the Varronian; and the Capitoline xra 
and not the Varronian to have been that which received at 
first the stamp and seal of public sanction. On this point 
the testimony of Solinus is very important; and therefore 
we shall quote it*. 


k i. § 27: Solinus’ own time appears 
to have been the first half of the third 
century of the Christian era. His work 
in its present state is a second edition. 
It is dedicated to one Adventus; pro- 
bably the same who was consul A. D. 
218, and urbis prefectus in the last 
year of Antoninus or Caracalla. Cf. 
Dio, |xxviii. 13, 14. 


Describing Judza he observes, xxxv. 
4: Juda caput fuit Hierosolyma, sed 
excisa est. successit Hierichus; et hec 
desivit, Artaxerxis bello subacta. By 
this Artaxerxes he probably meant the 
founder of the second Persian empire 
A.D. 226. If so, he wrote later than 
the war of Alexander Severus with this 
Artaxerxes, A. D. 226-2209. 
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Collatis igitur nostris et Greecorum temporibus invenimus 
incipiente Olympiade septima Romam conditam, anno post 
Ilium captum quadringentesimo tricesimo tertio. quippe cer- 
tamen Olympicum, quod Hercules in honorem atavi materni 
Pelopis ediderat, intermissum Iphitus Eleus instauravit post 
excidium Trojz anno quadringentesimo octavo. ergo ab 
Iphito numeratur Olympias prima. ita sex mediis Olympiadi- 
bus interjectis, quibus singulis anni quaterni imputantur, 
cum septima cceptante Roma condita sit, inter exortum urbis 
et Trojam captam jure esse annos quadringentos et triginta 
tres constat: 408 + 25 = 433. And this implies that Rome 
was founded in the 25th year of the Olympic era, reckoned 
from B.C. 776 ex diebus estivis, ineunte: that is, m the 24th 
exeunte, B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. 

Solinus continues: Huic argumento illud accedit quod, 
cum Caius Pompeius Gallus et Quintus Verannius Urbis 
conditz anno octingentesimo primo fuerint consules, consulatu 
eorum Olympias septima et ducentesima actis publicis ad- 
notata est. quater ergo multiplicatis sex et ducentis Olympia- 
dibus, erunt anni octingenti viginti quatuor; quibus de se- 
ptima Olympiade adnectendus annus primus est, ut in solido 
colligantur octingenti viginti quinque: ex qua summa de- 
tractis viginti annis et quatuor Olympiadum retro sex, mani- 
feste anni octingenti et unus reliqui fient. quapropter cum 
octingentesimo primo anno Urbis Conditz ducentesima sep- 
tima Olympias computetur ; par est Romam septimz Olym- 
pladis anno primo credi conditam. 

The consular year of Pompeius and Verannius, both in the 
Capitoline and in the Varronian reckoning, corresponded to 
A.D. 49: and A.D. 49 ex diebus zestivis was also the first 
year of Ol. 207. Consequently it stood exactly 200 Olympic 
cycles from Ol. vn. 1; which Solinus assumes = U.C. 1. 
And this seems to have been the reason why he pitched on 
this particular consular year for the illustration of the Capi- 
toline reckoning of the era; though there was nothing to 
distmguish it in any other respect, and it was rather to be 
expected a priori that he would have fixed on U.C. 799 of 
the Capitoline era, U.C. 800 of the Varronian, each = A.D. 
47: because that was the year in which the secular games of 
Claudius were celebrated. It is however a just inference 
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from his testimony that the public proceedings of this time 
must have been kept in the style of the Capitoline not of the 
Varronian reckoning. Otherwise Ol. 207.1 must have been 
found attached to U.C. 802 not to U.C. 801. If so the era 
recognized by authority in the reign of Claudius was the 
Capitoline, not the Varronian. 

This consular year, which Solinus thus assumes as U.C. 
801, in Varro’s Fasti was U.C. 802. It was therefore the 
Capitoline date of that year, in the era of the City, not the 
Varronian. It is certain too that Ol. 207. 1 ex diebus eestivis 
entered at the middle of this year U.C. 801 ex Kal. Jan. If 
we reckon back 200 Olympiads from Ol. 207.1 ex diebus 
zestivis we come to Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus estivis; and if 800 
years from U.C. 801 ex Kal. Jan. we come to U.C.1 ex Kal. 
Jan. But U.C. 1 ex Kal. Jan. or ex Palilibus, under such 
circumstances, would not begin in Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus estivis; 
though Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus estivis would do so in U.C. 1 ex 
Palilibus. It is clear therefore that Soliuus has not expressed 
himself in this instance with the necessary exactness. He 
intended by this reasoning to make out the Capitoline date ; 
but he does in reality make out the Catonian, B.C. 751 ex 
Palilibus: for that only could come in Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus 
zestivis. 

As to the absolute truth of the date: Solinus seems to have 
thought it decisive that Ol. 207. 1 and U.C. 801 had been 
set down in the Acta publica as coincident and connumerary ; 
and yet the very same coincidence and at the very same time 
must have held good of the corresponding year of the Varro- 
nian era, U.C. 802. Both these years were simply equiva- 
lent to A.D.49; and each of them through that to Ol. 207. 1. 
The Olympic era indeed was notoriously older than that of 
the city in any form; and was confessedly better settled too. 
It is not surprising therefore to find the latter in a given 
instance expressed in terms of the former. But the agree- 
ment de facto of a particular Olympic year, at a given time, 
with a particular year of the city would prove nothing of the 
epoch of the era of the city except in that particular form of 
the reckoning ; unless it was known beforehand that the first 
year of the era of the city coincided with such and such a 
year of the Olympic era. To return however to the Fasti 
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Capitolni. Could it only be taken for granted that false 
consuls, false censors, false triumphs could not possibly have 
found admission into this compilation; its reckoning would 
be decisive, at least from the Regifuge downwards. But this 
cannot be taken for granted. On the contrary names ap- 
pear in these Fasti of the capitol, which require to be elimi- 
nated here, as much as in those which have been compiled on 
the Varronian platform. And we may probably infer from 
this fact that the course, which the authors of the compilation 
prescribed for their proceeding at first, was to lay down the 
cardinal dates of their system; and then to fill up the inter- 
mediate periods in detail, as well as they could, from the 
data of which they were in possession. On this principle the 
Capitoline Fasti would have to provide for two years at least 
more than the truth, as the Varronian had to do for three*. 


* Authors who appear to have adopted the Capitoline date. 

i. Velleius Paterculus: Olympiorum initium habuit auctorem Iphitum 
Elum. is eos ludos mercatumque instituit ante annos quam tu M. Vinici 
consulatum inires pccciv!. There is no various reading in this instance, 
but peccciv; which is evidently a corruption. This consular year of 
M. Vinicius Quartinus C. Cassius Longinus, to which Velleius purposely 
refers so many of his dates, corresponded to U.C. 783 of Varro, A.D. 30. 
If then we simply subtract 30 from 804, we shall get B.C. 774, as Velleius’ 
date of the Olympic era; two years indeed later than the true date, B.C. 
776, but not necessarily in error, (as Velleius’ date,) on that account: for he 
seems to have determined this point for himself, and to have arrived at a 
conclusion about it, different from the usual one. He continues: Sexta 
Olympiade, post duos et viginti annos quam prima constituta fuerat, Ro- 
mulus Martis filius ultus injurias avi Romam urbem Parilibus in Palatio 
condidit: a quo tempore ad vos consules anni sunt DccLxxXxII. id actum 
post Trojam captam annis cDxxxvil. The reading of the editio princeps 
in the first of these instances is DcccCLXXX1I: and though that must ob- 
viously be corrupt, yet there does not seem to be any reason why it should 
be corrected by 782 rather than by 781. ‘This latter would give the con- 
sular year of Vinicius and Quartinus U.C. 782, the Capitoline not the 
Varronian date of that year. In like manner, the date of the Olympic era 
being B. C. 774 ex diebus estivis ; that of the Foundation, ex Palilibus, 22 
years after, must have been B.C. 752, the Capitoline not the Varronian. 
437 years before this date would give the date of Troja capta, B. C. 1189; 
6 years higher than the date of Eratosthenes, yet very possibly Velleius’ 
date of that event notwithstanding. This conclusion appears to be con- 
firmed by another date in Velleius, that of Augustus’ first consulship: 
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Section V.—On the Catonian date, B.C. 751 ex Palilibus. 


The date of Cato the Censor, Ol. vu.1. B.C. 751 ex Palili- 
bus, stands next to the Capitoline. It has been seen that he 
proposed it in terms of the interval between the Foundation 
and the capture of Troy; but it did not appear what date of 


Consulatumque iniit Cesar pridie quam viginti annos impleret x Kal. Octo- 
bres, cum collega Q. Pedio, post U.C. annis pccrx, ante LXx1II quam tu 
M. Vinici consulatum inires?. There is a difficulty connected with the 
month and the day here assigned. But the year was certainly U.C. 711 
of Varro, U.C. 710 of the Capitoline reckoning: and that would be very 
properly expressed by 709 years complete from U.C, 1. This consular 
year being assumed U.C. 710, that of Vinicius, 72 years later, comes out 
as before U. C. 782, the Capitoline not the Varronian. Though therefore 
the numbers in Velleius are often corrupt, and there is little or no assist- 
ance ab extra for their correction; yet on the whole the date of the founda- 
tion which he adopted, and would probably be seen to have followed 
throughout if his numbers were still everywhere such as proceeded from his 
own hand, seems to have been the Capitoline rather than the Varronian. 
He flourished in the reign of Tiberius as the above passages shew; and 
he wrote before the downfall of Sejanus, A. D. 31°. 

ii. Valerius Maximus: Per quingentos autem et quinquaginta octo annos 
senatus populo mixtus spectaculo ludorum interfuit. sed hunc morem 
Atilius Serranus et L. Scribonius Aidiles, ludos Matri Deum facientes, supe- 
rioris Africani sententiam secuti, discretis senatus et populi locis solverunt : 
eaque res avertit vulgi animum, et favorem Scipionis magnopere quassavit 4. 
The consular year in which this change was made in another passage® is 
specified as that of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus ii. Tib. Sempronius 
Longus. Now these were consuls U.C. 560 of Varro. If so, U.C. 559 
of Valerius = U.C. 560 of Varro: i.e. he followed the Capitoline reckon- 
ing. As the Ludi Matris Deum were celebrated in April (April 4—9 
Roman at least) the interval is precisely to be understood ; 558 years com- 
plete from the Palilia, April 20, U. C. 1 to the Palilia, April 20, U.C. 559. 
Valerius Maximus too appears to have been writing in the reign of Tibe- 
rius®, just after the downfall of Sejanus. Consequently both he and Vel- 
leius must have known of the Capitoline Fasti, if they were set up in the 
last year of the reign of Augustus, or in the first of Tiberius. They must 
have known of Varro’s date too; and of its claims to consideration: yet 
that did not prevent their adopting this instead of it. 


2-ii. 65. nius, p. 99, 100. Livy, xxxiv. 42, 43, 
8) CE ie Oey 44. 
4 ii. iii. 3. De Spectaculis. 6 Cf. lib. i. Preef.: v. v. 3. De Bene- 


5 iv. v. 1. De Verecundia. Cf. Ci-  volentia Fraterna: ix. xi. Externa, 4. 
cero, Pro C. Cornelio, Fragm. Asco- De impie dictis et factis. 
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the capture he adopted; or what time of the year as the 
season of that event; or whether the 432d year, so reckoned, 


iii. Solinus. There are other dates in Solinus, in the era of the city; 
which are the Capitoline, not the Varronian. 


The first Punic war? ... >! .. U.C. 489=490 of Varro. 
second i * er .. U.C.535=536 
third a 2 aA .. U.C. 604=605 

The Bellum Sociale ae U. C. 662=663 


The consular year of Hirtius and Pansa® U. C. 710=711 


He dates the death of Homer 272 years Post Ilium captum®; and the 
Foundation 160 years after the death of Homer. His date of Troja Capta 
is Apollodorus’, B.C. 1184. This gives the death of Homer B. C. 1184 
—272=B.C. 912: and the Foundation B. C. 712—160=B.C. 752, the 
Capitoline epoch of the event. 

iv. Aurelius Victor: De Claudio: Hnjus anno sexto, cum quatuordecim 
regnarit, octingentesimus urbis mire celebratus. The sixth of Claudius 
must have begun Jan. 24 A. D. 46, U. C. 799 of Varro. His secular 
games were actually celebrated A. D. 47, U. C. 800 of Varro. Victor’s 
mistake might have been produced by some confusion between the Capi- 
toline date of the games, U. C. 799, and the Varronian, U.C. 800. 

That he followed the Capitoline era of the city may be inferred from 
his reckoning the consular year of Philippus, in his own time, U. C. 1100. 
De Philippis, the two emperors, the father and the son of that name, he 
observes, Annum urbis millesimum ludis omnium generum celebrant : 
and then: Et qucniam nomen admonuit, nostra quoque etate post mille 
centesimus consule Philippo excessit. The Fasti, adapted to Varro’s 
epoch, have Fl. Philippus and Fl. Salia U. C. 1101. Victor’s year of the 
same denomination was 1100—one year lower. Consequently the Capi- 
toline. 

v. Macrobius. The triumph of Scipio, deleta Carthagine, is dated U.C. 
60719. Its Varronian date was U.C. 608. In like manner, U. C. 264! 
=U.C. 265 of Varro; as appears from Dionysius and Livy!?, and the 
names of the consuls for the time being: and the consular year of Manius, 
(i.e. Manius Acilius Glabrio,) is reckoned U.C. 56218, though in the 
Varronian reckoning it was U.C. 563. And this date in particular seems 
to have been taken from the Fasti of Fulvius Nobilior, set up in ede 
Herculis!4, and digested very much in the manner of the Fasti Capitolini 
themselves. If so, Fulvius’ date must have agreed with the Capitoline; 
and possibly even the Capitoline Fasti might have been founded ultimately 


Has Sar MOS U§ 32-9. x1..§ 16. 14 i. xii. 258. Cf. Cicero, Oratio 
10 Somnium Scip. ii. xi. p. 162,163 xxvi, Pro Archia, ii. Servius, ad Ain. 
Biponti. i. 8. Panegyrici vett. iv.: Humenius, 
11 Saturnalia, i. xi. 244, 245. Pro Instaurandis Scholis, vii. 3. Fra- 
12 Dionysius, vii. 68: viii.1: Livy, gmenta Historicorum Rom. apud Sall. 
ii. 36, 37- 39. li. 325: L. Celius Antipater: Ex 


13 Saturn. i. xiii. 267. Carisio. 
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was current or complete: it appeared only that Dionysius 
understood him to have followed Eratosthenes’ date of the 
capture, B. C. 1183, and to have reckoned from the summer 
solstice ; and consequently to have made 432 years complete 
between midsummer B. C. 1183 and the Palilia B. C. 7511. 

Admitting that this construction of his date in all proba- 
bility was correct ; still we may observe that it throws no 
light on the grounds of the date itself, or on the manner in 
which it was obtained : in particular whether Cato made out 
his 432 years by reckoning from the Foundation upwards to 
the capture, or from the capture downwards to the Founda- 
tion; the former of which modes of proceeding would imply 
the date of the foundation to have been the better known of 
the two, the latter the date of the capture. And yet it would 
seem to have been the most natural course that Cato should 
have begun with determining the date of the foundation ; and 
from that, if he thought proper, should have ascended to the 
date of the capture. A Roman, and one so much nearer to one 
of these events than to the other, would be much more likely 
to be interested in the date of the foundation of Rome, than m 
that of the capture of Troy; and much more competent to 
settle the former than the latter. Dionysius it is true re- 
verses this process ; and makes out these 432 years seriatim 
from the capture of Troy to the Foundation downwards™ : 
but whether, when taking that course, he was treading in 
the steps of Cato or not, no one at present could venture to 
say. 

The difference between the Catonian date, B.C. 751, the 
Capitoline, B. C. 752, and the Polybian, B.C. 750, is very 
slight; and might be conjecturally accounted for in various 
ways. The true date is Polybius’; yet Cato’s is only one 
year higher. In point of antiquity and so far in point of 
authority one is nearly on a par with the other; for Cato 


on those of Fulvius. From what Suetonius mentions in his life of Clau- 
dius!5, the most probable time when the authors of them, whosoever they 
were, set about their compilation, might be supposed to have been a little 
before U. C. 737, when Augustus was preparing to celebrate the secular 
games. 

LOM xi. 3, 


1 Cf. Lydus, De Magistratibus, Lib. i. cap. 1. p. 122. m i, 45-71. 
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and Polybius were contemporaries, as far as an old man at 
least, and a man in the prime of life, or of confirmed age, 
could be said to have been so*. 

The principal recommendation of this date, next to the 
authority which it derives from the name of Cato, is the fact 
of its having been adopted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, by 
Livy, and by Eusebius®. Dionysius states it more than once 
in terms®. And yet it is doubtful whether, even according 
to his own calculations, he ought not rather to have adopted 
the Capitoline date of B. C. 752 ex Palilibus. The same kind 
of objection at least seems to apply to him which we saw to 
be applicable to Solus; that his mode of reasoning makes 
out the Capitoline date of B. C. 752 ex Palilibus, rather than 
the Catonian of B.C. 751 ex Palilibus. 

He fixes the date of the capture of the city by the GaulsP 
to Ol. 98. 1. in the Archontic year of Pyrgio (whom others 
call Pyrrhio) B. C. 388-887 ; and, on the authority of the 
Tabule Censorie, he fixes that of the Regifuge, (exactly 120 
years before,) to Ol. 68. 1. in the Archontic year of Isagoras, 


* The year of the death of Cato was U.C. 6035 of Varro, B.C. 149; 
and nearer to the end of that year than the beginning: and he was then 
85 or 86 years of age. We may have occasion to consider the chronology 
of his life, and of some of his works, hereafter. Polybius left an account 
of the war of Numantia, distinct from the rest of his histories! ; and that 
was not over before B.C. 132, in which year the younger Scipio cele- 
brated his triumph De Numantinis. Polybius therefore survived the 
death of Cato 17 years at least. He died himself at 82 years of age, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse ?. 

Cato’s Roman chronology was no doubt contained in his Origines; and 
these consisted of vii books, and were written late in his life. The viith 
book appears to have come down to the last year of his life itself. The 
title of this work was general and comprehensive, as if it embraced the 
origin and earliest accounts of all the nations of Italy as much as of the 
Romans : yet in reality it was more an history of the Roman people than 
any thing else. Originum libros quod inscripsit Cato non satis plenum 
titulum propositi sui videtur amplexus ; quando pregravant ea que sunt 
rerum gestarum populi Romani: Festus, xiii. 314. 10: Originum. 

1 Cicero, ad Fam. y. 12. Macrobii, cap. 22: iii. 225. Hemster- 


2 Cf. Pausanias, viii. xxx. 4: xxxvil.  husii. 
1. Plutarch, Philopemen, xxi. Lucian, 


Chron. Arm. Lat. P. i. 283. 360. 9. 14. 
3274- 392. 394. 396: ii. 175. Ol. vii. 1. Ghee Gite 
Cf. Syncellus, 36;:. 10. 365. 1-8. 367. Pi. 74: 
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B. C. 508-507: and this is so far consistent; for the in- 
terval, in terms of the Olympic era, from one of these dates 
to the other, was 30 Olympic cycles. The sum total of years 
from the Foundation to the Regifuge, (the sum total of the 
reigns of the kings,) he makes exactly 61 Olympic cycles, 
244 years4; and 61 Olympiads being subtracted from 
Ol. 68. 1. the date of the foundation in the Olympic era 
comes out Ol. vii.1: but 244 years reckoned back from 
B.C. 508 at a given time bring you to B. C. 752 at the same 
time ; and that would not correspond to Ol. vi. 1. but to 
Ol. vi. 4. especially if dated ex Palilibus. 

Dionysius is generally a very exact writer, and particularly 
attentive to his chronology. But the imequality of the era 
of the city and of the Olympic era, one to the other, does 
not appear to have been always kept in mind by the an- 
cients; though a given year in either of those eras, reck- 
oned according to its proper rule, must necessarily have cor- 
responded at once to an higher and a lower one in the other, 
similarly reckoned also. It may be said indeed in excuse of 
Dionysius that he dated the Regifuge in the Julian month 
of February, B.C. 507; that is, Ol. 68.1 exeunte: from 
which 61 cycles or 244 years exactly would certainly bring 
us to Ol. vii. 1 exeunte, B.C. 751 ex Palilibus, the Catonian 
date. But if the true year of the expulsion was B.C. 508, 
and the true month the month of June, (as we believe to 
have been the case,) then Dionysius’ mode of reasoning could 
make out nothing but the Capitoline date of the foundation, 
B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. 

His consular years indeed, compared with those of Varro, 
generally range two numbers lower’, as those of the Catonian 
wera, compared with the Varronian, ought to do. In one 
instance however’, speaking of the appointment of the first 
body of Decemvirs, he makes Ol. 82. 1. Chzerephanes (B. C. 
452)=U.C. 301: ’Erév rpiaxocloy éexmeTAnpopevov amd Tob 
‘Pouns ovvoiicpod. The consuls of this year, recognised 
by him, are P. Horatius Sex. Quinctilius; and these, as we 
hope to shew hereafter, were the proper representatives of 
U.C. 302 of Varro, B.C. 452. In this instance therefore 
U.C. 301 of Dionysius= U. C. 302 of Varro; and that would 
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be the proportion of a given year in the Capitoline era to 
the corresponding year im the Varronian. And 300 years 
exactly from B.C. 452 take us back to B.C. 752, not to 
B.C. 751*, 


* The following authors adopt the Catonian date of the Foundation ; 
must be supposed at least to have done so, though their actual numbers 
in every instance may not be consistent with it. 

i. Livy, iii. 33: Anno trecentesimo altero quam condita Roma erat 
iterum mutatur forma civitatis ab Consulibus ad Decemviros: i. e. U. C. 
302. The actual date of the ingress of this first body into office was the 
Ides of May, B. C. 450: and that being assumed=U. C. 302 ex Palili- 
bus, it gives U.C. 1 B.C. 751 ex Palilibus, the Catonian date. iv. 7: 
Anno trecentesimo decimo quam urbs Roma condita erat primum tribuni 
militum pro consulibus magistratum ineunt: i.e. U.C. 310. The Var- 
ronian date of this appointment was U.C€. 310 B.C. 444 also: so that 
Livy’s date in this instance is two years too high in the era of the city to 
be the Catonian. The true year was B.C. 443: and even that would 
give the Capitoline date, B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. v.40: The age of the 
city at the time when it was taken by the Gauls is put at 360 years; pro- 
bably only in round numbers: cf. v. 45. The true date of the capture 
was B.C. 389; and if that was actually = U. C. 360 ex Palilibus, U. C. 1 
must have been B.C. 748 ex Palilibus. v.54: The year after the cap- 
ture is supposed to be U.C. 365. If that was = B. C. 388 ex Pal. 
U.C. 1 must have= B.C. 752 ex Palilibus, the Capitoline date. vii. 
18: Quadringentesimo anno quam urbs Roma condita erat quinto trice- 
simo quam a Gallis reciperata, ablato post undecimum annum a plebe 
consulatu, patricii consules ambo ex interregno magistratum iniere. This 
was U.C. 399 of Varro, B.C. 355. The true year was U.C. 400 of 
Varro, B. C. 354: so that Livy’s date in this instance is simply the Var- 
ronian. B.C. 354+ 34 gives B. C. 388 for the recovery of the city from 
the Gauls; which is correct: and B.C. 354+11 would give B.C. 36s, 
the true date of the first plebeian consulate. xxxi. 1: Quadringenti octo- 
ginta octo anni a condita urbe ad Appium Claudium consulem, qui pri- 
mus bellum Carthaginiensibus intulit. The date of the first Punic war 
was B. C. 264: and B.C. 264+ 408 gives the Capitoline date, B. C. 752; 
B. C. 264 + 407, the Catonian, B.C. 751. xxxi. 5: Anno quingentesimo 
ab urbe condita, P. Sulpicio Galba C. Aurelio consulibus, bellum cum 
rege Philippo initum est: U.C. 554 of Varro B.C. 200. In this instance 
consequently there is an omission in the text of Livy of 52 years. xxxiv. 
54: Ad quingentesimum quinquagesimum octavum annum in promiscuo 
spectatum esse—i. e. down to the consular year of Scipio and Sempro- 
nius, U. C. 560 of Varro. This date therefore is the Catonian, two years 
lower than the Varronian. The year was B.C. 194: and B.C. 194 ex 
Palilibus + 557= B.C. 751 ex Palilibus. 

Epitome: xlvii: Consules anno quingentesimo nonagesimo octavo ab 
urbe condita magistratum, peractis comitiis insequentisque anni consuli- 
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Section VI.—On the date of Polybius, B.C. 750 ex Palilibus. 


The last date, which requires to be considered, is Polybius’, 
Ol. vii. 2, B.C. 750 ex Palilibus. That part of Polybius’ 


bus creatis, (Kal. Jan.) inire cceperunt. mutandi comitia caussa fuit 
quod Hispani rebellabant. The Varronian date of this first ingress on 
the Kalends of January was U.C. 601 B. C. 133: but the comitia would 
be held U.C. 600 B.C. 154: and this must be the year meant by the 
Epitome, U. C. 588 =U. C. 600 of Varro. Consequently the Catonian 
which ‘corresponded in that year to the Varronian. Lib. xlix: Tertii 
Punici belli initium altero et sexcentesimo anno ab urbe condita. The 
Varronian date was U. C. 603; referred to which U. C. 602 would be the 
Polybian, not the Catonian. In like manner, lib. xlvi, the date of the 
secular games, celebrated in the first Punic war, U.C. 505 of Varro, 
B.C. 249, is reckoned U.C. 502: and that also is the Polybian date of 
B. C. 249 in the era of the city. 

ii. Frontinus: In the work De Aqueductis certain pairs of consuls are 
connected with the years of the city, as follows : 


M. Valerius-Maximus 


P. Decius Mus! es «. U.C. gar=UOC. 442 Varro 
L. Papirius 1 

Sp. Carvilius ? a .. U.C. 481=U.C. 482 Varro 
Servius Sulpicius Galba .. U.C. 481+127=608=610 


L. Aurelius Cotta3 
Appius Claudius 


Q. Cecilius?.. 43 ». U.€)6e9=U_ C61 
C. Lelius 

Q. Servilius? a .. , UsC. G12=U. Cota 
M. Plautius Hypszus 

M. Fulvius Flaccus4 .. U.C. 627=U.C. 629 


C. Julius Cesar Octavianus ii. U.C. 719=U.C. 721 
L. Volcatius® 


M. Aquillius Julianus 


P. Nonius Asprenas® .. U.C. 789=U.C. 79% 
Sylla 
Titianus® .. se .. U.C. 803=U. C. 805. 


In the two first of these instances Frontinus’ numbers are one year 
behind the Varronian ; in the rest they are two. We may infer then that 


1 Pag. 159, 4, 5. Biponii. 9 162, 9: Cf.193, 98: the Fasti Ro- 
2 160, 6. 3 160, 7. 164. mani of Mr. Clinton, B.C. 33. 
4 162, 8. 6 164, 165. 
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history, which contained the exposition of his proper chrono- 
logical system, is lost: yet he seems to have considered it 


his date of the zra of the city was the Catonian, more probably than the 
Capitoline. He flourished under Trajan. Vegetius7: Idem fecerunt alii 
complures: sed precipue Frontinus, divo Trajano ab ejusmodi compro- 
batus industria. He was appointed Curator aque publice by Nerva, 
U.C. 850 Varr. A. D. 97. 

iil. Theophilus ad Autolycum: ’Exrére 75 ‘Papaior eueyadivorro, . 
ExTLTpEerns THS ‘Pawns vd “PoptAov....’OAvumiads ¢', 7H mpd U Kata’ Ka- 
Aavday Maior®. 

. Tod ovy Kupou redevtncartos os EpPOnyev cipnxdres? "Ohvpmidd. éEn- 
Kooy Kai Oevtépa, yiverat Kaipos amd kTicews “Pauns ern ok. & KaLpe 
‘Popaiov np£e Tapxvvios SovmepBos dvowa !9 Kr... bs EBacidevoer erecw Ke. 
pe® dv hpEay evravoror Urraror, xAiapxot, 7) ayopavdpor, ereow vy’ (453), Gv 
Ta Gvopata KaTahéyew Todd Kal TEpiocdy Hyovpeba. ei ydp tis Bovdera 
pabeiy, ex Trav dvaypapay cipnoe dy avéypaye Xpicepws 6 vopeyxddrap, 
dmehevOepos yevouevos M. Adpndiov Oinpov' bs ard kricews ‘Pouns péxpe 
TeeuThs Tod idiov TaTpwvos avToKpatopos Oinpov capas mavra dvéypawfe Kal 
Ta Gvouata Kat Tovs xpdvous. expatncay oty “Papaior eviavcvor Ss hapev 
ereow vy. emeita ovTas jpEav oi avtoxpdropes Kadovpevor. The reigns fol- 
low, from that of Julius Ceesar to that of Verus, 237 years 5 days in all!!, 
"Ard ovv Ths Kipou tedevtas ‘Papaiwy dé apxns Tapkuviov SoumépBov péxpr 
TeXeuTHs avToKpatopos Ovinpov ob mpoetpnKkapey 6 Tas ypdvos GuVdyerat ery 
Wo (744. corr. Wd’ 714.) !!—Amo b€ rhs Kvpou dpyijs péxpis abroxpdropos 
AdpnAiov Oinpou redevtas ern Wud |2: i.e. 30 years more than from his 
death; which confirms the correction in the other instance. 

Spartian, in his life of Atlus Verus, observes!8, Nam ipsi sunt (M. 
Aurelius et L. Verus) qui primi duo Augusti appellati sunt;....tantum- 
que hujusce rei et novitas et dignitas valuit, ut Fasti consulares nonnulli 
ab his sumerent ordinem consulum!*: and this throws some light on the 
probable origin of that scheme of the years of the city and of the Fasti, 
brought down from the Foundation to the end of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, which Theophilus here attributes to Chryseros his freedman. 
It happened too that the years of this joint reign and those of the city ex 
Palilibus were nearly synchronous ; the former bearing date March 7 the 
latter April 21. The last year of M. Aurelius itself expired March 17 
A.D. 180. 

In the preceding statements, the date of the Foundation, April 21, 
Ol. vii, must be understood of Ol. vii. 1 exeunte, B.C. 751 ex Pal. con- 
sequently of the Catonian date. 55 Olympiads, or 220 years complete, 
from that bring you to Olympiad Ixii. 1 ex. B. C. 531: which, on this 


7 ii. 3: cf. De Aqueductis 157, 1: 11 iii. 27. 12 iii. 28. 

178, 64: 189, 88: 191,93: 196, 102. 13 Historie Aug. SS. Allius Ve- 
8 iii. 26. 380. 382. 9 iii. 26. rus, 5. 
10 Cf. Lactantius, iv. 5. 14 Cf. Pertinax, 12. 
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of sufficient importance to be made the subject of an entire 
book, the last of the series, the 40th in order. So at least 


principle, must have been Theophilus’ date of the death of Cyrus: and 
therefore Olymp. liv. 3. exeunte, 30 years before, B.C. 561, must have 
been that of his accession. It must also have been his date of the acces- 
sion of Tarquinius Superbus: 24 years from which bring us to B. C. 507 
as the date of his expulsion, in the 25th year of his reign. And this is 
also Dionysius’ date of the expulsion. 

The other numbers are corrupt. For 453 we should read 459 (vv not 
vv): which being subtracted from B.C. 507 give B.C. 48, as the first 
year of Julius Cesar. For 237 we should read 227: and 227—47 bring 
us from B. C. 48 to A. D. 180, the date of the death of Marcus Aurelius. 
For 714 we should read 710, and for 744, 740: the former of which would 
go back from A. D. 180 to B.C. 531, and the latter to B.C. 561. These 
dates however prove that Theophilus’ epoch of the era of the city, and no 
doubt that of Chryseros also, was the Catonian, B.C. 751 ex Palilibus. 

iv. Clemens Alexandrinus: [du di6 tis mpaorns ’Ovpmiddos enol a- 
ow én ‘Pauns ktiow ovvayeoOa ern eikoor Téeooapa!®—i. e. from Ol.i. 1 ex 
Palilibus, B.C. 775: which gives the Catonian epoch, B.C. 775—24, 
B.C. 751 ex Palilibus.—Suvayera: 5€ wdavta ra ad ‘Pwpidov Tod KricavTos 
Podpnv eas Kouddovu tedeutis rn Avy’ pives s 18: i.e. 953 years, 6 months. 
The Varronian date of the death of Commodus was Dec. 31 Roman U.C. 
945. If then we may read 943 in the text of Clemens, instead of 953, and 
9 months instead of 6 months, (though this last correction is by no means 
indispensable, ) his statement will hold good in the Catonian reckoning of 
the era from the Foundation to the death of Commodus. 

v. Eusebius, as we have observed, adopts this date himself, while he 
mentions others. Ol. vii. 1. Romulus Romam condidit!7— Romulus 
Romam condit regnatque septima Olympiade!5—Equidem erant a septima 
Olympiade Romaque condita anni cc xLIv. (usque ad mortem (fugam) 
Tarquinii!— Urbis condite annus primus: ad Ol. vii. 1. ann. Abrah. 
126470; 24 years later than ann. Abrah. 1240 Ol.i.1. The Varronian 
date was probably intended Ol. vi. 3. ann. Abrah. 1262: Romam nonnulli 
Romanorum conditam aiunt : though as the text stands it seems to be the 
Capitoline, Ol. vi. 4. ann. Abrah. 1263, B.C. 752. 

Eusebius’ date is adopted by Jerome: ad ann. 1265 Ol. vii. 1: Rome 
Palilibus qui nunc dies festus est Remus rastro pastorali a Fabio Romuli 
duce occisus est?!. And yet the sum of years ab Urbe condita to the close 
of his Chronicon (A. D. 378 the last year of Valens, and the date of the 
battle of Adrianople August 8 that year), as his text stands at present, 
seems to be 1131, the Varronian date, in the era of the city, which an- 
swered to A. D. 378. 


15 Strom. i. xxi. § 138. p. 93. 1. 4. 18 Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 392. 
Lipsie, 1831. 19 Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 396. 
16 Strom. i. xxi. § 144. p. 97. 20 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 175. 


17 Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 283. 21 Thes. Temporum, p. 116. 
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may it be inferred from the concluding fragment of the 39th 
book lately recovered: Tovroy 6% Ttavtwv iiv émirereheope- 
vev, Nelnerat diacapjoa Tods xpdvous Tovs TEpLethnuyevous TO 
Ths ioroptas, Kal TO TAROos TGv BiBAov Kal dpiOuov tis GAns 
mpaypateias*. It might be supposed indeed from y. 111. 
that the proper place, for his Roman chronology, and for 
such questions as that of the date of the Foundation and of 
the origin of the Roman people, must have been the vith 
book, devoted to the subject of the Roman zodureéa, the con- 
stitution and laws of the Roman republic. But that book 
too has been in a great measure lost. 

Dionysius however throws some light on the grounds of 
his date, even while he appears to call in question their suf- 
ficiencyt: Ov yap n€lovy os TloAvBios 6 MeyadozoXitns Tocod- 
Tov povov eineiy Stu kata TO SevTEpov Eros THs EBSduns ’OAvpmd- 
dos THY “Pdyunv éxrioOar reiOopar ovd ent Tov mapa Tots ’Ayxe- 
oedot KEelevov Tivakos Evds kal povov THY TioTW aBacdyioToV 
amoAduTeiy’ GANA TOds ewIAOyLTMOvs OVs aiTos TpoEbEunv (lege ots 
avtos Tpooebeynv) eis peoov, tTevOdvovs Tois BovdAnOEiow €o- 
pevous, egeveyxeiv. We collect from this observation that 
Dionysius found fault with Polybius’ mode of stating the 
conclusion at which he had arrived on this question, rather 
than with the conclusion itself, or with the grounds on which 
it was based. It was not sufficiently explicit; it was not 
circumstantial and particular enough to satisfy Dionysius. 
True it is, he speaks only of one document, to which Poly- 
bius appeared to have appealed ; but even one authentic tes- 
timony is competent to establish a particular matter of fact: 
and if this wivag, referred to by Polybius, was but an ancient 
and genuine monument of its kind, it might be sufficient to 
decide even such a question as that of the Foundation, and 
to justify Polybius in relying upon it exclusively+. Other- 


* Excerpta Vaticana, Polybius, Altonz, 1830: edited by John Frede- 
rick Lucht. 

+ This allusion of Dionysius to some tablet or other, Ilapa rots’ Ayxurevor, 
has always been considered obscure. Some of the learned have suspected 
the soundness of the text: and it has been proposed to correct it by read- 
ing Tapa trois dpxepedor, for Mapa trois Ayxicevor. It would be sufficient 


ti. 74. 
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wise Dionysius himself would lie open to the same censure 
which he seems to have thus passed on Polybius. His own 
date of the Foundation, after all, rested mainly, if not en- 
tirely, on the testimony of one document, or of one class of 


to object to this correction that it is purely conjectural; that there are no 
critical grounds for it: i.e. no authority from MSS. But it would be 
further objectionable because on that principle it must be supposed that 
Dionysius was alluding to the Tabule kept by the Pontifices Maximi; in 
which they made those entries, which composed the Annales Maximi. And 
yet he speaks of one table only; Iivaxos évds kai povov. The Tables of 
the Annales Maximi were a collection of tables. There was a distinct 
table for every year. Such a collection could never be alluded to as Mivagé 
eis kal dvos: or as the table absolutely, not the tables. Dionysius himself 
observes on one occasion: Iladaws peév ovv ove ovyypadeds ove Koyoypa- 
hos éori ‘Papaiwy ovd€ eis* &x« mahaav pevtor Noyov ev iepais déATos Ta@lo- 
pevoy ExaoTés tis mapadkaBev avéypaye!. ’Ev iepais déAros. Such were 
those in which the pontiffs made their entries in particular. They were a 
collection of Tables; and not merely one individual Table: and no author, 
who paid the least attention to propriety, would speak of them except as of 
a collection. 

The fact is, Dionysius mentions a port in Epirus near Buthrotus?, 
which he says was called ’Ayyioov Aivny*: and, though that was not in 
Italy, yet it proves that there were cities or localities in ancient times 
which had the name of Anchises given them from some connection 
real or supposed with Anchises the father of Aineas; with the family of 
AMneas ; or with the wanderings of Ai‘neas. Sciendum sane, says Servius’, 
Varronem dicere Diomedem eruta Anchisz ossa filio reddidisse : Catonem 
autem adfirmare quod Anchises ad Italiam venerit. Cato had doubtless 
some authority for that statement; and there would be such authority if 
there was a city in Italy, known to him, called by the name of Anchise. 
Lycophron alludes to the “Ayyaicor4. 

“Orav Sadayyav yaiay ’Ayxaicov 8 en 

pooddvtes— 
And by each of these names Tzetzes understood him to mean a people of 
Italy: Sadayyou kal” Ayyaiorot €Ovn “IraXias. 

But it is most important to observe that Dionysius himself speaks of 
a city® founded if not by Ascanius the son of Aineas, yet by Romus a 
supposed brother of Ascanius, along with Capua; and called ’Ayxion after 
Anchises his grandfather, as Capua was after Capys his great-grandfather 
(apémanmos®). The nomen gentile derivable from ‘Ayxyion would be 
"Ayxuoevs; so that Dionysius’ "Ayxioeis were the djyos or people of this 


deste 78% 2 ee. Strabo, vii. 7. and Cicero, ad Atticum, 
* Casaubon indeed in this mstance vii. 2. Ptolemy, Geographia, iii. 14. § 2. 
would read’Oyxjoov, yet without suffi- 3 Ad Ain. iv. 427. 
cient authority; though there was such 4 Ver. 1058, 


a port as that of "Oyxnomos also. Cf. Dein Hs 6 i. 62. 
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documents, the Tabulze Censoriz, still preserved at Rome 
and still accessible in his own time. 

It is not indeed credible that so inquisitive and so diligent 
and exact a writer as Polybius would assume a fundamental 
and cardinal date in Roman history without satisfying him- 
self beforehand of its truth. In Cicero’s dialogue De Repub- 
lica the date of the Foundation was spoken of as a point 
Greecorum annalibus investigatum, i.e. sifted and explored. 
And that by these Greeks in general he meant Polybius in 
particular may be inferred from the other observation which 
he puts into the mouth of Scipio: Sequamur enim Poly- 
bium nostrum, quo nemo fuit in exquirendis temporibus dili- 
gentior. This Scipio was Scipio the younger ; and Polybius, 
it is well known, was his 68doxados, and his most familiar 
friend ever after. The above testimony to his chronological 
exactness expresses Cicero’s opinion on that point, not 
Scipio’s: and sufficiently explains why Cicero himself should 
have deliberately adopted his conclusion for the date of the 
Foundation, until his natural prejudice in favour of a contem- 
porary, a countryman, a personal friend, like Varro, (whose 
learning too and profound knowledge of antiquity could not 
be disputed,) and possibly even his deference to the astrology 
of antiquity, induced him to adopt the date of Varro. 

For our own part, we are entirely of opinion that the 
highest degree of deference would be due to any well-attested 
judgment of Polybius’, deliberately expressed ; whether the 
reasons of it were made known also or not: merely out of 
regard to his own character and to his own authority. With 
respect to questions of Roman history in particular; he had 


’Ayxion: and the ziva€ or tablet in question was some ancient document 
in their possession, which Polybius had seen. 

It is no objection that this Anchise in Italy is mentioned by no one 
else, if it was mentioned by Polybius and by Dionysius. Stephanus 
Byz. gives it admission into the list of cities which had a real existence 
either in his time or before his time, on the authority of Dionysius? : 
’Ayxion, mods "Iradias amd Tod mpordropos Ayxicov, @s Avoviatos ev TPOTH 
rept ‘Papaixns "Apxaodoyias. rd €Ovikoy Ayxioevs. And this virtually re- 
cognises the received reading of the text of Dionysius in the present in- 
stance, Hapa trois Ayxicedor, not Hapa rots apxtepevor. 


7 °Ayxion. 
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every inducement to make him labour to inform himself as 
accurately as possible. Roman history to a reflecting and 
inquisitive Greek of his time could not be matter of indif- 
ference; for though the Greeks his countrymen were not 
yet every where in his time absolutely subject to and abso- 
lutely dependent on the Romans, the period was fast ap- 
proaching when they must infallibly become so: and Poly- 
bius’ own works demonstrate that he already foresaw and 
expected such a consummation. His natural desire of know- 
ledge and love of truth would not allow him to rest satisfied 
with superficial and scanty mformation on any question of 
importance, if more perfect and complete was to be had by 
inquiring after it. His great and various erudition in gene- 
ral, and his thorough acquaintance with the antiquities of 
his own country, qualified him peculiarly for similar investi- 
gations in Roman history. Nor could he want the best op- 
portunities ; not only from the nature of the times in which 
he happened to live, which were not those of ignorance even 
among the Romans, but from his personal knowledge of and 
personal acquaintance with the best informed as well as the 
noblest and greatest of the Romans themselves. We may 
rest assured that whatsoever at Rome or with the Roman 
dominions, whether of a public or of a private kind, was 
calculated to assist him in his inquiries, would be accessible 
to him, and would be consulted by him. And as his natural 
good sense was not inferior to that of any historian of an- 
tiquity; and no one was ever more indefatigable; and few 
have equalled him in the philosophical turn of his mind, in 
the faculty of discrimination, and in the particular talent of 
judging of evidence and of eliciting truth from conflicting 
testimony ; we could not desire a better authority than Po- 
lybius’ on any point of ancient history, which he was known 
to have expressly investigated, and about which his deliberate 
judgment had been recorded. 

It adds materially to the a priori probability of the truth 
of this date of Polybius that it differs so little either from 
that of Cato or from that of the Annales Maximi. The 
Catonian date is well ascertained. It can be neither earlier 
nor later than B.C. 751. There can be only one year’s 
difference at the utmost between that and Polybius’. And 
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what is a single year, in a case like this? or who shall say 
that such a difference was not accidental, and would not ap- 
pear to be so, if the grounds of Cato’s date, and the steps of 
the process by which he arrived at it, had been circumstan- 
tially handed down in his own Origines? The Catonian date 
then and the Polybian may be after all the same. And 
with respect to that of the Annales Maximi, we know it as 
far as we have yet proceeded only from the testimony of 
Cicero’s eclipse ; and that testimony does not appear to fix 
it to B.C. 749 more necessarily than to B.C. 750: and even 
if it was truly B.C. 749, it might have been only accidentally 
determined to that year, instead of to B.C. 750. It is pos- 
sible therefore that this particular date of B.C. 750 may 
have had the attestation and sanction of the Annales Maximi 
from the very origin of the city; of Cato, the most learned 
of native Roman historians of his own or of any time; of 
Polybius, the best informed and most competent judge of 
Roman antiquity among the Greeks. And we have seen 
that it had at first the deliberate preference of Cicero. This 
is a concurrence of probabilities in favour of one date in 
particular, which would almost justify us in pronouncing 
concerning it beforehand, that this only can be the truth; 
this at least is the most likely of all to turn out at last to be 
the truth *. 


* Among the authors who appear to have adopted the Polybian date, 
whether taken from Polybius or not, we may mention the following. 

i. Cn. Gellius and Cassius Hemina. Macrobius!: Horum caussam 
Gellius Annalium libro quintodecimo et Cassius Hemina Historiarum 
libro secundo referunt. Anno ab urbe condita trecentesimo sexagesimo 
tertio a tribunis militum Virginio, Manlio, Atmilio, Postumio, conle- 
gisque eorum, in senatu tractatum quid esset propter quod toties intra 
paucos annos male esset adflicta respublica: et ex precepto patrum 
L. Aquinium haruspicem, in senatum venire jussum religionum requiren- 
darum gratia, dixisse Q. Sulpicium tribunum militum ad Alliam adver- 
sus Gallos pugnaturum rem divinam dimicandi gratia fecisse postridie 
idus Quinctiles. The year of this deliberation in the Varronian reckon- 
ing was U.C. 366 B.C. 3882; and we hope to shew hereafter that it was 
truly B.C. 388: i. e. that the military tribunes to whom this motion is 
attributed did truly enter office on the Ides of Quinctilis B. C. 388. If 
this year then was reckoned by Gellius and Hemina U. C. 363 ex Pali- 


1 Saturn. i. 16, 280: cf. A. Gellius, v. 17. 2 Cf. Livy, vi. 1. 
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Secrion VII.—General conclusion from the above premises. 


Though however the result of the preceding comparison of 
the extant testimonies to the date of the Foundation should 


libus; B.C. 750 ex Palilibus must have been reckoned U.C. 1. And 
that is the Polybian date. 

This reasoning indeed is not absolutely conclusive; because we do not 
know whether there might not be omissions in the previous reckoning of 
consular years by each of these historians, which might make a difference 
of three years between their reckoning and the Varronian B.C. 388. And 
yet it does not appear that Gellius took his date of this year from Hemina, 
or Hemina his from Gellius. And that both should be found agreeing to 
date this particular year U. C. 363, yet each independently of the other, 
is a strong argument that each must actually have made B.C. 388=U.C. 
363. 

There is another date on record from Gellius in particular, much later 
than this; between which and the corresponding Varronian date there is 
the same difference of three years also. The Lex Orchia, according to 
Macrobius®, was passed Tertio anno quam Cato censor fuerat. Cato was 
censor U.C. 570 of Varro. Therefore this law was past U. C. 573 of 
Varro. Post annum vicesimum secundum legis Orchize Fannia lex lata 
est, anno post Romam conditam secundum Gellii opinionem quingente- 
simo nonagesimo secundo: and yet U.C. 595 of Varro4. Gellius’ era 
then was three years lower than the Varronian. If so it must have been 
the Polybian. 

The historian Gellius is styled Cneus by Censorinus®. Cicero seems 
to place him, in point of antiquity, next to Fabius®. He was living U.C. 
608 of Varro’ B.C. 146, and therefore contemporary with Cassius He- 
mina also®, whom Pliny styles Vetustissimus auctor’, and to whom he 
there refers for the fact of the discovery of the Libri Nume in the con- 
sular year of Cornelius Cethegus and Bebius Tamphilus, (U.C. 573 of 
Varro, B.C. 181). According to Ausonius Popma his prenomen was 
Lucius: Lucius Cassius Hemina. 

ii. Luctatius and Cornelius Nepos. Solinus®: Nepoti et Lutatio, opi- 
nionem Eratosthenis et Apollodori comprobantibus, Olympiadis septimz 
anno secundo (Romam placet conditam.) Eratosthenes and Apollodorus 
are here referred to for the epoch of the Olympic era, not for the date of 
the Foundation in terms of that era. As both made it B.C. 776 ex die- 


began U. C. 605, and 11 years before 
that would be U. C. £94 at least, if not 
U.C. 595. 


3 Saturn. ii. 13.371. 
4 Cf. Pliny, H.N. x. 71. Pliny in- 
deed calls Fannius consul also. And 


he was consul U. C. 593 of Varro. But 
that is not consistent with Macrobius ; 
nor yet with his own statement that 
the Lex Fannia was passed 11 years be- 
fore the third Punic war. This war 


®» De Die Natali, xvii. p. 94. 

6 De Divinatione, i. 26. Cf. how- 
ever, De Legibus, i. 2. 

7 HN. xiii. 27. 


Se. Sey 
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not appear to be such as to oblige us to decide in favour of 
any one as better authenticated and better accredited than 


bus estivis, Ol. vii. 2. referred to that epoch is of course B.C. 750 ex 
Palilibus. 

With respect to Luctatius, or Lutatius: a Quintus Lutatius is quoted 
by Varro; and the Communes Historie of Lutatius are referred to by 
Servius!°, A Lutatius is quoted by the Auctor De Origine Urbis 
Rome !!; his first, second, and third books at least. An allusion to Luta- 
tius occurs in the Fasti of Verrius Flaccus, opposite to the 23d of March!2; 
the Tubilustrium of the calendar. We learn from Plutarch !8 that Q. Luta- 
tius or Luctatius Catulus, (the colleague of Marius U. C. 652 of Varro, 
B.C. 102,) left an history behind him, which Plutarch knew of, but does 
not appear to have read. And this Lutatius Catulus was afterwards put 
to death by Marius, in or just before his viith consulship, U. C. 668 
B.C. 87-8614. There is little doubt but that he must have been Solinus’ 
Lutatius ; in which case, his age, his rank, and his personal character, 
deservedly entitle his deliberate opinion on this particular question of the 
epoch of the Foundation to great respect: though we could not undertake 
to say that he did not derive it from Polybius ; with whom he might have 
been personally acquainted, at least as a young man. 

With respect to Cornelius Nepos: Catullus!®: 


Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum, 
Arida modo pumice expolitum ? 
Corneli! tibi: namque tu solebas 
Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 

Jam tum cum ausus es unus Italorum 
Omne evum tribus explicare chartis, 
Doctis Juppiter ! et laboriosis. 


The grounds of his date were no doubt explained in this work : which has 
unfortunately perished. 

iii. Diodorus Siculus. Syncellus!6: "Emo. pev ody tav cvyypapéewy 
mrarvnbevres brehaBov Tovs wept Tov ‘Papytrov, ek THS Aiveiou Ovyatpos yevn- 
Gévras, Kextikévat THY “Pony. To 8 adnOes ody ovTas Exel, TOANGY peEV €v 
T@ peTak&v xpdve Tov Te Aiveiou Kal ‘Papvdrou yeyovdray Bacher, exticperns 
d€ rs médews Kata TO Sevtepov Eros THs ¢/ "Odvpmiddos. avty yap 4 KTiows 
botepei Tov Tpwikay éreot Tew Tay V Kd’. Diodorus’ date of the capture 
of Troy was B.C. 1184. That of the city, Ol. vii. 2. B.C. 750, was 434 
years later. 


9 De Lingua Lat. iv. p. 42. tius is meant in Lydus, De Mensibus, 
10 Ad An. ix. 710. iv. 2. 52. 6, there referred to for his 
ll i, 12.1.6: 15.1.6: 17.1.5: 20. opinion concerning the Janus of Numa. 
1.6. Inusum Delphini, 4to. 1726. 15 i. 1. Ad Cornelium Nepotem. 
12 Apud Foggini. 16 366. 1—367..3. Cf. Eusebius, 
13 Marius, xxv. xxvi. xxvii. Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 386. Diodorus, 


14 Marius, xliv. Vell. Pat. ii. 22. Fragm. lib. viii. 
It is probable too that the same Luta- 
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the rest ; yet thus much must be evident from it—viz. that, 
among all the dates which are actually on record, four or five 
only, the Varronian B. C. 753, the Capitoline B.C. 752, the 
Catonian B. C. 751, the Polybian B.C. 750, or the Pontifical 
B.C. 749, are recommended by their a priori probability. 
The limits of error then upon this question are narrow, and 
well defined. The truth must lie somewhere within this 
compass of four or five years, from B.C. 753 to B.C. 749; 
according at least to the received rules of evidence, and to 
the usual principles which are allowed to decide the judg- 
ment in the comparison of different testimonies, and in 
striking the balance between opposite probabilities. 

Of these four or five dates, supposed to be actually dis- 
tinct, it might be difficult, perhaps impossible, @ priori to 
say which ought to be preferred to which. In point of an- 
tiquity and of proximity to the event itself, the date of Cato 
and that of Polybius would both claim precedence over that 
of Varro; but on the very same principle the date of the 
Capitoline Fasti and that of the Annales Maximi would take 
precedence of that of Cato and of that of Polybius: while, if 
the personal qualifications and character of the authors of 
each of these dates, and the learning, the research, and the 
industry bestowed on the investigation of each, were to be 
taken into account, it would be difficult to decide whether 
the conclusion of Varro or that of Polybius was to be pre- 
ferred. 

It may be observed also of almost all the different reckon- 
ings of the era of the city that, whatsoever the epoch which 
may have been assumed in a particular instance for the 
Foundation, the date of the Regifuge and of the first consu- 
late in terms of any other era is nearly the same in them 
all; and the series of consular years proceeds nearly in the 
same way in them all. The actual difference then in these 
various styles of the era of the city, one in comparison of 
another, is confined to the interval from the Foundation to 
the Regifuge: i.e. to the length of time taken up by the 
reigns of the kings. Now as there were seven kings in this 
interval of time, their reigns might be differently reckoned 
by different authors ; or some might reckon these reigns by 
current years some by complete. A difference in this last 
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respect merely might make a difference of three or four 
years in the sum total of the reigns themselves, either in 
excess or in defect; and a difference of three or four years 
in the sum of the reigns, reckoned back from the date of the 
first consulship, (considered as a fixed and well understood 
point, about which there was little or no room for doubt,) 
would make a corresponding difference in the date of the 
Foundation. 

It is evident therefore, under such circumstances as these, 
that what is wanted just at this stage of the inguiry, to in- 
terpose an authoritative judgment and to decide between 
conflicting opinions, is some distinct and independent testi- 
mony ab extra; which being superadded to the proper 
grounds of some one of these opinions per se may turn the 
scale in its favour. Now this distinct and independent testi- 
mony is supplied by the Roman calendar. The Roman 
calendar, traced back from the date of the Julian correction 
through every state and period of its previous existence, is 
found to take its rise on the kalends of March in the first 
year of the reign of Romulus and in the first year of the 
city ; and yet on the Julian Feb. 4 B.C. 750. The testimony 
ab extra therefore of which we are still in want is that of the 
calendar ; and the date which it confirms is that of Polybius: 
for, if the calendar took its rise on the kalends of March 
B.C. 750, the city must have come into being in that year 
too. The kalends of March indeed were not the day of the 
Foundation; but they were the first day of the same year of 
which the day of the Foundation was a certain day also. We 
know ¢his day in the style of the calendar from tradition and 
testimony, independently of the year; but knowing also the 
year, and the first day of that year, as well as the calendar 
date of the day of the Foundation also, we have no difficulty 
in determining this latter from those data to its proper 
Julian date in its proper year: and as so determined it can 
also be confirmed by other proofs. But the preliminary 
question has always been that of the year; or how to decide 
between the claims of opposite years, each of them entitled 
apparently to the same distinction. The calendar does this 
for us; and its verdict is given in favour of the date of 
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Polybius, which only assigns the same year, B.C. 750. And 
this distinct and independent confirmation of fis date by 
such a testimony as that of the actual rise of the Roman 
calendar, properly so called, in the same year, in our opinion 
ought to be decisive that Polybius’ date and that only must 
always have been the true. 


DISSERTATION IL. 


On the Calendar of Romulus. 
CHAPTER I. 


Section 1.—Preliminary considerations. Date of the 
Foundation. 


Ir seems to have been agreed among the Romans of later 
times that the calendar of Romulus was not only their oldest 
calendar, but that it came into existence along with the city 
of Rome; that the author of their first calendar was the 
founder of Rome ; and that the application and use of their 
first calendar bore date from the beginning of the reign of 
their first king. Among the inquiries therefore, preliminary 
to the investigation of the nature, the constitution, the 
changes or modifications of the civil calendar at Rome from 
the earliest to the latest times, none would appear to be more 
necessary or more appropriate than the determination of the 
date of the foundation of Rome. 

This question has just been considered. The various opin- 
ions, testimonies, and statements of antiquity upon that 
point in particular have been compared together. The result 
of the comparison has been to come to this conclusion ; that, 
to judge from the most ancient, the most authentic, and the 
most credible testimony to that effect, the true date of the 
Foundation must have been confined within very narrow 
limits, B.C. 750 and B.C. 753; and in all probability was 
to be determined to the lowest of these extremes itself, B. C. 
750. We have also observed that though testimony and 
authority were not competent to decide this question beyond 
the possibility of doubt or controversy, the calendar was so. 
We propose to make good this assertion, by investigating 
and fixing the earliest date of the civil calendar among the 
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Romans; and thereby to prove what we have also asserted, 
viz., that the testimony of the calendar confirms the date of 
the Foundation according to Polybius. 


Secrion I].—Whether the Calendar, ascribed to Romulus, 

was lunar or solar. 

The first subject of inquiry connected with this investiga- 
tion appears to be ¢his ; What was the nature of the calendar, 
ascribed by the Romans to their founder? i.e. Whether it 
was lunar or solar in general? for every civil calendar must 
be either simply lunar or simply solar, or something made up 
of both, that is lunesolar. We shall find it however most 
convenient to defer the proper answer to this question at 
present. Statements are found in later writers" that the 
calendar of Romulus was solar: but the opinion of the best 
informed of the Romans themselves, and the general belief 
of Roman antiquity on this poimt, may be considered to have 
been expressed in these lines of Ovid: 

Annus erat decimum cum luna repleverat orbem ; 

Hic numerus magno tunc in honore fuit W. 
Macrobius in particular does not hesitate to affirm that the 
year of Romulus was so strictly lunar that all its months 
bore date Ex phasix; and consequently that his calendar 
though lunar must have been regulated by no artificial cycle ; 
by nothing but the natural course and actual phenomena 
of the moon: like the Arabian calendar of Hej’ra at the 
present day. This statement is undoubtedly mistaken : yet 
we may safely conclude even from the mistatement. itself 
and from the observation of Ovid that, in the opinion and 
belief of the Romans, their first calendar, (the calendar de- 
rived from their founder,) was lunar in some sense or other, 
as much as any other which was afterwards in use among 
them. NS 


Section III.—Length of the year of Romulus: and first of 
the number of months contained in it. Testimonies. 


The next preliminary consideration is that of the length of 
the year of Romulus. And this:is resolvable into two ques- 


u For example, Lydus, De Mensibus, w .Fasti, iii. 121. 
i. 16. p. 8, 9. x Saturnalia, i. 15. 272- 


tated WEA © 
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- tions: i. What was the number of months? iu. What was 
‘the number of days, contained in his calendar ? 


On the first of these points testimony is not uniform. 
According to some of the statements on record, the earliest 
calendar which was in use at Rome consisted of ten months: 
according to others it consisted of twelve. The question 
which we have to consider is Which of these classes of state- 
ments upon one and the same point is entitled to greater 
credit? We will produce them both, preparatory to any ex- 
pression of our own opinion concerning either; beginning 
with those which imply that the civil year of Romulus, like 
any other intended to take the place of the natural year, and 
to serve as its substitute, was a year of twelve months. 

i. Annum vertentem Rome Licinius quidem Macer et 
postea Fenestella statim ab initio duodecim mensium fuisse 
scripserunty. 

li. Merexivnoe dé Kal THY Taf TGV pHnvdv. Tov yap Maprior, 
mp@tov Ovra tpitov erate, TpOTov H& Tov ‘lavovdpioy Os qv EvdE- 
Katos én ‘PwptAov, dwd€xaTos 5& Kal TeAevtaios 6 PeBpovdpios, © 
vov devtepo xpSvtarc2— AddXou 6& iotopodor Tov pev Acxéu prov 
amo tod Mapriov déxarov civat, rov 6& lavovdptov Evdéxatov, Tov bé 
PDeBpovadpiov Swd€karov...... petateOjvar b€ TovTous, Kal yeverOar 
tov ‘Lavovdpiov zp@tov, bri TH vovpnvia TovTov Tod pnves, HV Hpée- 
pav kaddvous ‘lavovapias kadovow, of mpGro. kareotaycayv vra- 
Tol, TOV Bactré€av exTEecdvTwV. TLOaVveTEpoL SE cia ol A€yovTES 
67t Tov ev Madprior 6 “Pwpdtaos woAewsKds Kal apeydvios Ov, Kal 
doxav e€ ”Apeos yeyovévat, Tpoerage Tv pnvav emdveupov dvta Tod 
“Apeos’ Novpas 6& ad6us eipnvixos yerdpuevos, kat mpos épya Tis 
yis pirormodvpevos Tpea THY TOALY ATooTHGaL 6 TOV TOAELLKGDY, 
T® ‘lavovapiw tiv ijyepoviay dwke, Kal Tov "lavov eis Tyas TpON- 
yaye peyadas, @s TOAITLKOY Kal yewpyltKov paddAov 7) TOAEULKOV 
yevopevor*. 

iii. Vere novo gelidus canis de montibus humor 

Liquitur?. 
On which Servius: Novum ver ideo ait quia anni initium 
mensis est Martius. et sciendum est decem tantum menses 
fuisse apud majores, (i.e. ten only which had names, from 
Martius to December,)...et hi erant tantum decem menses. 


y Censorinus, De Die Natali, xx. a Plutarch, Questiones Romane, xix. 
Z Plutarch, Numa, xviii. cf. Numa, xix. b Georgica, i. 43. 
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duo vero propter rationem signorum anni interkalabantur, 
qui postea a Jano et a Februario nominati sunt. 

We shall next pass to the testimonies, according to which 
the year of Romulus consisted only of ten months. 


1. Tempora digereret cum conditor urbis in anno 

Constituit menses quinque bis esse suo. 

Scilicet arma magis quam sidera Romule noras, 
Curaque finitimos vincere major erat. 

Est tamen et ratio Caesar que moverit illum, 
Erroremque suum quo tueatur habet. 

Quod satis est utero matris dum prodeat infans 
Hoc anno statuit temporis esse satis. 

Per totidem menses a funere conjugis uxor 
Sustinet in vidua tristia signa domo. 

Hoc igitur vidit trabeati cura Quirini, 
Cum rudibus populis annua jura daret°. 


Nec totidem veteres quot nunc habuere kalendas : 
[lle minor geminis mensibus annus erat‘. 


Ergo animi indociles et adhuc ratione carentes 
Mensibus egerunt lustra minora decem*. 

Annus erat decimum cum luna repleverat orbem : 
Hic numerus magno tunc in honore fuit : 

Seu quia tot digiti per quos numerare solemus ; 
Seu quia bis quino femina mense parit : 

Seu quod adusque decem numero crescente venitur, 
Principium spatiis sumitur inde novis. 

Inde pares centum denos secrevit in orbes 
Romulus, hastatos instituitque decem; 

Et totidem princeps totidem pilanus habebat 
Corpora, legitimo quique merebat equo. 

Quin etiam partes totidem Titiensibus idem 
Quosque vocant Ramnes Luceribusque dedit. 

Adsuetos igitur numeros servavit in anno: 
Hoc luget spatio femina mesta virum*. 


Annus erat brevior: nec adhuc pia februa norant : 
Nec tu dux mensum Jane biformis eras?. 


ii. Xaipe yury iddrnrue—Id quum ego ad complures gram- 
* That is, two months less than twelve every year; ten months less than 


sixty in five years: or ten months every lustrum, the proper length of 
which was five years. 


e Ovid, Fasti, i. 27. d Fasti, ili. go. e Fasti, ili. 119. 
f Fasti, v. 422. & Odyssey, A. 247. 
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maticos adtulissem, partim eorum disputabant Homeri quo- 
que ztate sicut Romuli annum fuisse non duodecim mensium 
sed decem}. 

ii. Sed magis Junio Gracchano et Fulvio et Varroni et 
Suetonio aliisque credendum, qui decem mensium (annum 
vertentem Rome ab initio) putaverunt fuisse; ut tune Alba- 
nus erat unde orti Romanii. 

iv. Romani initio annum decem mensibus computaverunt 
......December sollemnem circuitum finiebat«. 

v. Non igitur mirum in hac varietate Romanos quoque 
olim auctore Romulo annum suum decem habuisse mensibus 
ordinatum!—Hee fuit a Romulo annua ordinata dimensio, 
qui sicut supra jam diximus annum decem mensium in- 
stituit™, 

vi. IIoAAot b€ efow of Kal mpooreOjvat TovTovs b7d Novpa tods 
pijvas héyovot, Tov te lavovdpiov kal Tov PeBpovdpiov, €€ apxijs b€ 
xpncOar b€xa pyolv eis Tov eviavTdvY.— Pwpaior 6& Grr pev d€Ka 
savas eis TOV éviavTov EraTTOV ov bebEKa TEKNPLOV 1) TOU TEAEU- 
talov mpoonyopla, d€xkatov yap avTov axpt viv Kadovow...... TOV 
d€ v70 Novya mpoorebévtwy 7) petaredevtwy 6 pev DeBpovapios 
otov KaOdpowos dv tis ely......6 5& mp@tos “lavovapios and Tod 
"Lavod°—To yap madatov 6 Maprios 7)piOpetto mpdtepos, os GAAoLs 
Te TOAAOs OnAGY €oTL TeKunplois Kal padLoTA TO TOV TéuTTOV ATO 
tov Mapriov méuntov Kal tov Extov E€xtov dvopdtecOa, Kal Tovs 
GdXdovs eegis axpr Tod TeAevTaiov, Ov AexeuBpiov Kadovow, amd 
tod Mapriov d€xarov apiOpovpevov. e€ ob 61) Kal TapéoTn Ticly ol- 
ecOat Kat A€yewy Os ov bHdeKa poly GAA Sé€xa ovVETAHpoUY ot 
ToTe “Pwpaior Tov eviavTov, evios TOV pHnVvav huepas TAElovas TOV 
TpidKkoVvTa TpoaTLOévtesP. 

vil. “Exrore 7j5n of ‘Pwpator éueyaddvvovto, Tod O08 kpattvovtos 
avtovs, exticpevys THs “Péuns t7d ‘PoydtAov tod tadds totopov- 
pevov “Apews kai “IAias Odvpmidds ¢° tH Tpd Uv Kal a’ Kadavddv 
Maiwyr, rod éviavrod tore dexapyrjvou apiOyorpsevov.4 

vil. “Ev pév tH “Pon tov twes marpikioy 7a LiBvAAns Adyta 
mpovpepor, ioxupifouevor Tov Kivduvoy TH TéAEL Axp és TOV ‘Tov- 


Atov phva yeyevnoOa povov ... méynTov b& pHva Tov “lovALov 
h A. Gellius, iii. 16. n Plutarch, Numa, xviii. 
i Censorinus, xx. © Plutarch, Ibid. xix. 
kK Solinus, i. § 35. P Plutarch, Questiones Romane, xix. 
1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 255. 4 Theophilus ad Autolycum, iii. 26. 
m Macrobius, Ib. 262. 382. 
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icxuptCovto etvar ot ev Ort Mapriov torapyévov 1 ToAvopKia Kar’ 
dpxas yéyover, ap ob 61 méumtov Tov ‘lovAtov cvpBaive eivar, ot 
dé drt Mdpriov mp@rov po THs Novpa Bacwrelas evdpiov piva, 
Ore 61) “Pwpatos és d€ka pnvas 6 Tod evavt0d xpdvos Evunet, 6 
*TovAuds Te Gm avtod Kuvtidtos evopdgeror. 

ix. "Apyxijy 6 éviavtod dbf6wor “Poytdros tov Madpriov pyva.. . 
déka pdvors pynsivs —’Emt 8€ “Popdtdrou dpiferar ws ed€yopev 
éumpoobev dSexapnviaios (6 eviavtds.)t—Kat emi péev “‘Poptdov 6 
vov Kadovpevos Maprios piv mperos 7v™. 

x. Aéyerat 6€ kal tov “lavovdpiov kal tov PeBpovdproy Tap’ 
avtod (sc. rod Novpa) tots pynot mpooredivar, dwdexdynvov Kata 
TOV Ths ceAHVNs Spdpov vowoeTHoavTos oyierIar TOY eviavTOV, 
dexdunvov Tpda0ev ovTaw. 

xi. Annum in xii menses distribuit (Numa) additis Janu- 
ario et Februariox—Numa Pompilius duos menses anno 
addidit, Januarium et Februarium, quoniam prius x mensi- 
bus (annus) appellabatury— Numa Pompilius duos menses 
anno addidit, Januarium et Februarium; quum antehac 
decem tantum menses apud Romanos fuissent?—Novpas.. . 
TO eviavT@ dvo pijvas mpocéOnke Tév Te lavovdpioy Kat Tov Pe- 
Bpovdpiov, dexapnriatov tod éviavtod mpo tovTov xpyuatiCovtos®— 
Qui (Numa) duos menses anno addidit Januarium et Febru- 
arium, cum ante hunc decem tantum menses apud Romanos 
fuissent>. 

xii. Annum descripsit (Numa) in decem menses, prius 
sine aliqua computatione confusum’. This is said of Numa ; 
but, unless the text is to be corrected by reading duodecim 
instead of decem, the statement could have been true only of 
Romulus: viz. that, having found the year at Rome without 
any order or distinction of parts, he was the first who dis- 
tributed it into a certain number of months, viz. ten. 


Section 1V.—Observations on the preceding Testimonies. 
The juxtaposition of these different statements, and the 


r Procopius, De Bello Gotthico, 1. y Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. Pars 
24.117. 14: of the siege of Rome, ii. 179. ad ann. 1303. Ol. 16. 4. 
A. D. 537-538: cf. il. 2. 154. 14. 2 Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 
s Lydus, De Mensibus, i. 14. 7.1.18. 1306. Ol. 17.2. 
t [bid. 16. 8. 1. 14. a Syncellus, 398. 4. 
u Tbid. 16. g. 1. 12. » Cassiodorius, lf Chronico, De 
w Zonaras, Vii. v. 322. D. Numa. 


x Auctor De Viris Illustribus, Numa. © Kutropius, i. 2. 
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comparison of the names by which they are supported re- 
spectively, are sufficient to show that not only in number, 
but also in weight and authority, those which make the 
Roman year originally one of ten months only preponderate 
over those which suppose it to have been from the first what 
it certainly was after a time, a year of twelve months. 
Licinius Macer indeed and Fenestella were writers of credit 
among the Romans, especially the former; and their opinion 
on a question of this kind would be entitled to consideration, 
were it not so directly opposed to the testimony of Roman 
writers also of equal if not of superior authority, Fulvius, 
Junius Gracchanus, Varro, Ovid, Suetonius ; to mention no 
more*: as well as to the general belief of Roman antiquity 


* Fulvius: Fragmenta Historicorum Vett. apud Sallustium, ii. 325: 
L. Ceelius Antipater, Ex Carisio: Publicatos quippe Fastos omnes et 
libros a Fulvio Nobiliore scripta retulisse—Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 12. 
p. 258. (cf. i. 13. 267): Nam Fulvius Nobilior in Fastis quos in ede Her- 
culis Musarum posuit, &c—Servius, ad Aineid. i. 8. Musa: His Numa 
zdiculam zneam brevem fecerat. quam postea de ccelo tactam et in ede 
Honoris et Virtutis conlocatam Fulvius Nobilior in edem Herculis trans- 
tulit: unde edes Herculis Musarum appellatur. Cf. Cicero, Oratio xxvi. 
Pro Archia, 11: Suetonius, Augustus, xxix.13: Ovid, Fasti, vi. 797. ad 
Prid. Kal. Julias: Panegyrici Veteres, iv: Eumenius, Pro instaurandis 
Scholis, vii. 3. This Fulvius appears to have been the consul of that 
name, U. C. 565 B.C. 189, and the friend of Ennius; see supra, p. 18 
note. This temple was probably dedicated by him when he celebrated his 
Ludi Votivi, U.C. 568 B.C. 186: Livy, xxxix. 6. 22,23. His style in 
the Fasti Capitoliniis M. Fulvius Nobilior. In Almeloveen’s it is M. Ful- 
vius Ser. (Servius) Nobilior. Varro, De Lingua Lat. y. 60. seems to 
mean him under the name of Fulvius Flaccus. 

Junius Gracchanus: so called, according to Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 9. 
p- 41: Ab amicitia Caii Gracchi. Hence his age; circa B.C. 123. 
Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 60. calls him Junius Gracchus. Lydus, De 
Magistratibus, i. 24. 139. 1. 12-19. quotes an extract from him, which 
would imply that he was later than Fenestella. The last sentence however 
of that passage is Lydus’ own, not Gracchanus’. 

Licinius Macer: Cicero, De Legibus, i. 2, 6, 7, places Macer next to 
Ceelius (Antipater) a contemporary of C. Gracchus also; and makes him 
a contemporary of Sisenna’s: he must consequently have been living in 
Cicero’s time. His history is often quoted by Livy; and therefore had 
been published before Livy’s. 

Fenestella: Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 52. 169: Fenestella, qui obiit novis- 
simo Tiberii Cesaris principatu. Jerome, Thes. Temp. dates his death 
Ol. 199. 3. A. D. 19. at 7o. 
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on the very same point. The concurrence of popular per- 
suasion and general belief in this mstance too, as well as in 
that which authenticates the day of the Foundation, is re- 
solvable into nothing so probably as an uninterrupted tradi- 
tion, founded originally on the matter of fact. 

Nor is it difficult perhaps to account for the contrary 
belief of some few of the learned among the Romans in after 
times ; without calling its truth altogether mto question. 
The Primitive Equable year, which was in use in Italy be- 
fore the first correction of the calendar was made in that 
country, continued to be in use in that country even after 
those corrections had begun to be made. Nor was it super- 
seded among the Romans themselves even by the correction 
of Romulus. This primitive calendar was always a perfect 
exemplar of the civil calendar; and always consisted of 
twelve months. It is therefore a very possible supposition 
that those statements of after times, which represented the 
Roman year as one of twelve months from the first, con- 
founded the primitive equable year, common to all Italy and 
older than any correction of itself among the Italians, with 
the first and oldest caiendar of the Romans; with that which 
they were known to have derived from their founder Romu- 
lus: both being in fact after a time coexistent, and one of 
them consisting of twelve months, though the other had no 
more than ten. But that the real state of the case im this 
respect, with regard to the oldest form of the civil year 
among the Romans, is more truly represented by the testi- 
monies opposed to these, we should not hesitate to conclude 
from the superior authority of those testimonies themselves : 
besides which, there are some distinct arguments of the 
truth of the fact to which they depose, whereby they may 
be further confirmed or illustrated. 

i. It seems to be agreed that two months were added to 
the Roman year by Numa. Now the Roman year never 
consisted of more than twelve months: and if two of these 
had no existence before the time of Numa the Roman year 
before his time could not have consisted of more than ten 
months. It is agreed too that the months added by Numa 
were January and February: consequently all the months 
even in his year except January and February must have 
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made part of the year of Romulus. It is agreed too that 
January was the first month in the year of Numa, and 
February was the last; and as these were added by Numa 
to the year of Romulus, and one of them was placed at the 
beginning of it and the other at the end, the ten months be- 
tween these extremes must have been common to the calen- 
dar of Romulus as well as to that of Numa; and must have 
followed each other in the same order in the calendar of 
Romulus, as in Numa’s: an order indicated by their names 
themselves, as some of the testimonies produced above justly 
observed. Quinctilis for instance even in the calendar of 
Numa proved by its name that it must have been once the 
fifth month; December that it must have been once the 
tenth: though in the calendar of Numa the former was 
actually the sixth, and the latter was actually the eleventh. 
This is explained, if Martius was always the first month in 
the calendar of Romulus, and December was always the 
last ; and the number of months in that calendar was neither 
more nor less than ten. 

il. There were certain purposes for which the length of the 
civil year among the Romans, as determined by law, or by a 
prescription and custom of long standing, was limited to ten 
months. One well known example of this kind was the year 
of mourning ; whether in the case of wives for their hus- 
bands (the legal term of widowhood ®), or in that of relations 
for relatives in generale. In each of these cases the term 
prescribed by law and sanctioned by use and observance was 
ten months ; even when the year de facto consisted of twelve. 
In this particular case ten months passed for a year. No 
explanation of that fact is so probable as that ten months 
were once the actual length of the year for every purpose 
both of public and of private life; and the rule having thus 
been established, (and at first im entire conformity both to 
the laws and to the reason of things,) that those who 
mourned for a year should mourn for fen months, this was 
sufficient to make the legitimate period of mourning for a 
year to be considered one of ten months still, even when the 


4 Ovid, Fasti, i.35: iii. 134: Dionys. € Dionys. Hal. viii. 62: Plutarch, 
Hal. v. 48 ad fin.: Seneca, i.1g3: Ad Numa, xii.: Poplicola, xxiii.: Coriola- 
Helviam Matrem, xvi. 1: Plutarch, nus, xxxix. 


Antonius, xxxi. 
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civil year had now come to consist of twelve. It cannot at 
least be doubted that such was the rule at Rome from first 
to last; and that any allusion in Roman history to a period 
of mourning in a particular instance nominally for the term 
of a year is to be understood of ten months only: such as 
the mourning of the matrons for Brutus‘, or for Poplicolas, 
both which Livy expresses by their mourning a year ; or the 
mourning of the people in general for Menenius Agrippa, 
which Dionysius says was for a year); or the mourning of 
the matrons for Coriolanus, which Plutarchi distinctly limits 
to ten months, though it was no doubt nominally for a year. 
Whether this custom was common to the rest of the people 
of Italy, whose calendars at the time of the Foundation re- 
sembled the Roman in this respect of consisting of ten 
months only, we cannot say in the absence of direct testi- 
mony to that effect; but at Rome in particular it is self- 
evident that such a peculiar construction of the term of a 
year as this must be traced up ultimately to the constitution 
of the calendar itself: and therefore that the term of a year 
so defined is one among other arguments that the Roman 
year must have consisted originally of ten months, and ten 
months only *. 

ii. Another example of the same kind is the length of the 
annus foenebris, the year of credit among the Romans. In 
this case too, the term prescribed by law, in the sense of a 


* We may add to the above cited instance of the legal definition of a 
year at Rome, in this particular case, the term prescribed by law also for 
payments which had to be made out of dowry or jointure, under the will 
of a mother, by or for her surviving children: which appears to have been 
ten months also. Such payments at least were to be made in three years 
and by three instalments ; the first within ten months after the death, and 
therefore we may suppose the second in ten months more: and conse- 
quently the whole in 30 months, in three equal payments, ten months one 
after another, See a case in point, mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 13 § 5, 6. 
on the death of the wife of Scipio Africanus the elder, two years before 
that of ASmilius Paullus her brother. Consequently B.C, 162; 8§ 1: 
14 § 1: cf. xviii. 18 § 6. 


f Livy, ii. 7: ef. Dionys, Hal. v. 48 Auctor De Viris Ill. Poplicola: Eutro- 


ad fin.: Auctor De Viris Ill. Brutus. pius, i. 11. 
s Livy, ii. 16: cf. Dionys. Hal. v. h'vi. 49. 96: ix. 27. 
48 ad fin,: Plutarch, Poplicola, xxiii. : i Vita, xxxix.: Dionysius, vill. 62. 
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year, and recognised in all contracts between buyers and 
sellers, debtors and creditors, was ten months also. Thus Cato, 
De Re Rustica, speaking of the sale of the olive before it 
was gathered, the olea pendens; Dies argento ex Kal. Nov. 
mensium xk: i. e. the money was to be considered due ten 
months after the kalends of November, in which month the 
olive was usually ready for gathering, and was wont to be 
gathered. He adds, Si emtor locarit Idibus solvito. The 
meaning of which appears to be that, if the first buyer of the 
crop disposed of his bargain to a third party, the term of 
credit should be extended from the Kalends to the Ides of 
the same month; probably because the buyer himself could 
not expect to get his own money in before the Kalends. 
The same direction is given with respect to the sale of the 
fructus ovium; Menses x ab coactore releget!: 1. e. when- 
soever the sale was concluded credit was to be given for ten 
months, but no longer. The buyer must pay down the price 
of what he had bought m ten months*. 


* With regard to the annus fenebris properly so called, or the length 
of time which was to be considered and called a year in the case of money 
lent on interest; there is a passage in Festus, which would probably have 
thrown some light on that question had it been entire; and even as it is, 
it may authorize the inference that because the length of the year of credit 
had been originally ten months, and money lent for a year was lent for 
ten months, so when the year had now come to consist of twelve months, 
and money lent for a year was now lent for twelve months, the usurers at 
Rome had taken advantage of the old rule, to expect the same rate of in- 
terest for ten months as for twelve: i. e. the rate of interest itself being 
assumed at one per cent. on the principal every month, they charged 
twelve per cent. for every ten months; an enlargement of the sense and 
meaning of a year in this particular case, suggested indeed by their own 
avarice and rapacity, yet founded at bottom on an acknowledged matter 
of fact; viz. that in all pecuniary transactions of this kind ten months did 
originally denote a year, and that a year’s interest was due at the end of 
ten months. 

The passage to which we allude is De Verborum significatione, xix. 
595, 6: Unciaria lex dici coepta est quam L. Sulla et Q. Pompeius Rufus 
tulerunt ; qua sanctum est ut debitores decimam partem... The rest of 
the sentence is lost. We can only guess at what probably followed. The 
fact itself must have happened U.C. 666 in the consular year of Sulla 
and Pompeius. ‘The title of the law, wnciaria lex, compared with the 


k Cap. cxlyvi. 1 Cap. cl. 
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Section V.—On the number of days contained in the year 
of Romulus. 


The next poimt for our consideration is the number of 
days contained in the year of Romulus. And on this point, 
with one exception, testimony is uniform. Our authorities 
are agreed that the year of Romulus consisted of 304 days 
and no more. 

i. Hi decem menses dies trecentos quatuor...habebant ™. 

ii. December sollemnem circuitum finiebat intra diem 
trecentesimum quartum®. 

ii. Non igitur mirum in hac varietate Romanos quoque 
olim auctore Romulo annum suum decem habuisse mensibus 
ordinatum, qui annus...conficiebatur diebus trecentis qua- 
tuor°—Hee fuit a Romulo annua ordinata dimensio, qui 
sicut supra jam diximus annum decem mensium dierum vero 
quatuor et trecentorum habendum esse instituit P. 

Though these are all the testimonies of antiquity which 
have deposed to this point expressly, they are to the same 
effect ; and Censorinus’ is one of the number. There is no- 
thing to allege to the contrary but the following statement 
of Plutarch4: “Haro 8& kat tis mepl Tov ovpavdv mpayparelas 
ovTEe axpiBG@s ovTE TavTanacw GOewpytas. ‘Pwpytrov yap Bact- 
AevovTos GAdyws éxpGvTo Tots pnol Kal atdkTws, Tovs pev ovd 
eikoow uepOv Tovs S€ TEVTE Kal TpLaKoVTa Tovs b€ TAELCV@Y oyI- 
Copevor’ THs 5€ ywwopevns avopadrlas wept THY ceAnVHnY Kal TOV 
HAvov Evvovav ovK ExovTes, GAN ev PvddtrovTes povov OTs EEH- 
KovTa Kal TpLakoolwy nuepav 6 eviavTos oral. 

This description of the state of the Roman calendar before 
the correction of Numa is not justified by the matter of fact. 


allusion to the decimam partem seems to imply that though the uncia was 
properly the twelfth part of the as, yet in this particular case it was treated 
as the tenth—which this law remitted to the debtors; i. e. supposing the 
interest charged on the principal sum to have been such as we assume, 
12 per cent. on every ten months, the remedy or relief provided by this 
law was by remitting one tenth of the whole, or one per cent. out of 
every ten. 
m Censorinus, xXx. P Ibid. 262. 


1 Solinus, i. 36. 4 Numa, xviii.: cf. Gaza, De Mensi- 
° Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 255. bus, vili. 291. B.C. 
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As to what it asserts of the lengths of the months, as so dif- 
ferent from one another, and so irreconcilable to the ordi- 
nary length of the solar or of the lunar month, whether 
there were any calendars among the neighbours of the 
Romans in the time of Romulus to which it might be more 
or less applicable, is another question; but the calendar of 
Romulus at least, as we trust it will appear in due time, was 
not of that number. The representation however is not 
consistent with itself; if, as it clearly implies, the year of 
Romulus in the opinion of Plutarch was lunesolar, yet so 
regulated by means of months of unequal and constantly 
varying lengths as always to contain 360 days. How a given 
year could be lunesolar, yet consist of 360 days perpetually, 
it would be difficult to say; unless like the lunesolar year 
of the Greeks it consisted nominally indeed of 360 days, but 
really of 854:: which however we apprehend is not what Plu- 
tarch meant in this instance. 

In short we cannot account for this statement in opposi- 
tion to other and better testimony on the same point, except 
by supposing that Plutarch confounded the equable solar 
year of 365 days older than Romulus, yet still in existence 
in his time, with the lunar year of Romulus; for even the 
equable solar year of 365 days, by leaving out of sight the 
five epagomenz at the end, was capable of being regarded 
and represented as a year of 360 days’. 

The observation of Serviuss that the Roman year always 
consisted of twelve months, ten of which had names, and two 
had not, and that these two were intercalary months, in- 
serted in the calendar every year; implies in like manner 
that the year consisted nominally of a certain number of 
days, (whether 304 or more or less than 304,) but in reality 
of as many more than that number as made up the differ- 
ence between a year, nominally of that number of days, and 
a lunar year of 354 or 355, or even of 384 or 385, days in 
length. And it is very possible that he might be aware that 
the year of Romulus was traditionally represented as one of 
304 days, though he does not expressly say so. But this 
idea of an annual intercalation, intended to be supplementary 


© Fasti Catholici, i. 614. Diss. viii. ch. i. sect. iii. * Supra, p. 65. 
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to a stated period of 304: days, and to make it every year a 
proper and legitimate representation of the ordinary lunar 
year, is so singular, and so destitute of support from any 
other quarter, that it can be considered only an isolated 
opinion of Servius’. It confounds the essential distinction 
between the year of Romulus and that of Numa; which re- 
sided in this very circumstance that the latter contained two 
months more than the former, but in other respects was the 
same with it. It makes no difference whether these two 
months had names in the calendar of Romulus or not; if 
they entered into it at all. The question is whether they 
made part of the year of Romulus im any form, or only of 
that of Numa; for if they did there was no difference be- 
tween the year of Romulus and that of Numa except a 
nominal one. None of the ancients but Servius would im- 
ply that Numa merely gave names to these two months. 
All the rest agree that he introduced them into the calen- 
dar; that these two months were added by Numa to those 
of Romulus: and that two months more in the one, or two 
months less in the other, made the whole difference between 
the year of Numa and the year of Romulus. 

We may conclude then that, according to the most credi- 
ble testimony to which we could appeal on this point at pre- 
sent, the year of Romulus contaimed only ten months, and 
those ten months contained only 304 days: i.e. the year of 
Romulus was one of 304 days merely. . Now nothing more 
than the simple statement of this fact is necessary to make 
it appear prima facie that the year of Romulus must have 
presented a striking contrast to every known form of the 
civil year besides. No one can require to be told that a 
calendar year limited to 304 days and nights must have been 
singular of its kind. It adds only to the singularity and 
anomaly of the contrast that, according to the testimony of 
antiquity, this year so limited was nevertheless a lunar year. 
It seems almost a contradiction m terms to speak of a year 
of 304 days as notwithstanding a lunar year. Yet each of 
these statements concerning the year of Romulus rests on 
equally good authority. If we receive either on the faith of 
testimony we must receive the other also. We cannot sup- 
pose that the ancients were not as much aware as we our- 
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selves can be of the apparent inconsistency between these 
two different accounts of the same thing; and consequently 
we can imagine no probable reason for the uniformity of 
their representations in this respect, except the matter of 
fact, and their own conviction of the truth of their represen- 
tations. The calendar year of Romulus must really have 
combined these seemingly contradictory characters of being 
a lunar year and yet of consisting of 304 days only. In 
what manner it might unite two such opposite qualities pos- 
sibly might not be known even to the best informed of the 
Romans in the time of Augustus; and yet tradition and 
common belief might have transmitted the matter of fact 
itself to their times, exactly as they represent it. The same 
thing has happened in other instances, that facts have been 
handed down from the remotest times, long after the reasons 
or circumstances of the facts themselves have ceased to be 
remembered. 


Section V1I.—Of the distribution of the days in the year of 
Romulus among its several months. 

The next question for our consideration is that of the dis- 
tribution of this number of days, peculiar to the calendar of 
Romulus, among its different months. And on this poimt 
testimony is not uniformly to the same effect. 

i. “Pwpdidrov yap Baoidevovtos addyws éxpGvto Tots pol Kal 
GTAKTMS, TOUS PeV OVO ElkOoL i.EpGV, TOUS O& TévTE Kal TpLdKOVTA, 
Tous d€ TAELWOVeY AoylopevoLt. 

ll. “Ent d€ “PopdaAov dpiCerar ws eA€yopev EuTpocbev Sexaynui- 
atos (6 éviavtds)* TOv pev bTEp TpLdKoLTA Huepas TOAA® Tov bE 
éAdtrovas AaxdvT@v pyvGv %. 

iii. December sollemnem circuitum finiebat intra diem 
trecentesimum quartum; tunc enim iste numerus explebat 
annum : ita ut sex menses tricentim dierum essent, quatuor 
reliqui tricenis et singulis expedirentur™. 

iv. Hi decem menses dies trecentos quatuor hoc modo 
habebant . . . quorum quatuor majores pleni ceteri sex cavi 
vocabantur*: these menses pleni, as it appears from the 


t Plutarch, Numa, xviii; Cf. Que- w Solinus, i. 36. 
stiones Romane, xix. x Censorinus, De Die Natal, xx. 
u Lydus, De Mensibus, i.16. p.8. 1.12. 
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scheme interposed, consisting of 31 days each, and the menses 
cavi of 30. 

v. Non igitur mirum ... qui annus ... conficiebatur 
diebus trecentis quatuor; ut sex quidem menses ... trice- 
nim essent dierum, quatuor vero . . . tricenis et singulis 
expedirentur ’—Heec fuit a Romulo annua ordinata dimensio; 
qui ... annum decem mensium dierum vero quatuor et tre- 
centorum habendum esse instituit, mensesque ita disposuit 
ut quatuor ex his tricenos et singulos sex vero tricenos habe- 
rent dies 2. 

To judge from the agreement of the last three of these re- 
presentations, we must conclude that the ten months which 
made up the civil year of Romulus were divided into six of 
30 days each, called cavi, and four of 31 days each, called 
plent. But Macrobius himself has another statement on this 
very point, which should by all means be compared with the 
preceding. Romulus enim, cum ingenio acri quidem sed 
agresti statum proprii ordinaret imperii, initium cujusque 
mensis ex illo sumebat die quo novam lunam contigisset 
videri. quia vero non continuo evenit ut eodem die semper 
appareat, sed modo tardius modo celerius ex certis caussis 
videri solet; contigit ut cum tardius apparuit preecedenti 
mensi plures dies, aut cum celerius pauciores, dareutur: et 
singulis quibusque mensibus perpetuam numeri legem primus 
casus addixit. sic factum est ut alii triginta alii undetri- 
ginta sortirentur dies 4. 

On this principle the menses pleni of Romulus consisted 
of 31 days, which is agreeable to the preceding statements 
on that point ; but the menses cavi consisted of 29 days only, 
not of 30. Now this was the proportion of these two kinds 
of months, one to the other, respectively in the calendar of 
Numa; and were there only good reason to suppose that the 
calendar of Numa merely retained and perpetuated the rule 
of that of Romulus in this respect, the analogy of the rule 
of the alternation in the calendar of Numa would be a de- 
cisive argument of that in the calendar of Romulus. 

On this particular question then it is better that we should 
suspend our judgment for the present. We will observe only 


¥ Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 255. 2 Tbid.i.12. 262. 
® [bid.i.1s. 272. 
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that the ancients might speak conjecturally concerning it, 
from what they apprehended to be most natural and most 
probable ; without any certain knowledge of the real state of 
the case. They were aware that the calendar of Romulus 
contained only 304 days: and that these were to be distri- 
buted in some manner or other among ten months. It might 
appear at first sight the most obvious and most convenient 
rule to assign 30 days to each of some six of these ten, and 
31 days to each of the remaining four. Otherwise, since 
Censorinus in particular’ supposes the Roman year to have 
been originally the same with the Alban, and each of them 
alike to have been a year of ten months; it might very rea- 
sonably be demanded of him, why he did not also suppose the 
lengths of the months in the Roman year to have been ori- 
ginally the same with those of the months in the Alban? of 
which year he himself gives us to understand °¢ that it con- 
tained months of very unequal lengths. The derivation of 
the first Roman calendar from an older one, previously di- 
gested and Jaid down in a certain manner, would naturally 
lead us to expect that the first Roman calendar also would 
be found to have been digested and distributed in a similar 
manner ; and in particular that months of the same name in 
each would be of the same length in each also. And so Plu- 
tarch appears to have reasoned; for his account of the 
lengths of the months in the Roman calendar of Romulus is 
clearly to the same effect as Censorimus’ of those of the 
months in the Alban calendar. But the truth is, as we hope 
to make it appear by and by, the calendar of Romulus was 
not derived from the calendar of Alba, but from a different 
calendar ; of the same kind indeed in general as that of Alba, 
yet not necessarily in all its details the same with that of 


Alba. 


Section VII.—On the names and order of the months in the 
Calendar of Romulus. 

The next subject of inquiry would seem to be that of the 
names and the order of the months in the calendar of Romu- 
lus; and preliminary even to this question there might be a 
more general one, whether the months of the civil year be- 


b De Die, xx. ¢ Tbhid. xxii. 
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fore the time of Romulus, (that is those of the Primitive 
Calendar itself,) had proper names at all, or not? by proper 
names being understood such as would be opposed to merely 
numerical designations ; especially such as would characterise 
and define the place of the months relatively to the seasons, 
and to the revolution of the natural year. For to suppose 
that the months in any state of the calendar anciently were 
destitute of names or distinctions of any kind, whereby to 
discriminate them asunder, and to determine the order of 
succession among them, would be absurd. 

Now in the Primitive civil calendar one and the same rule 
appears to have every where held good at first4, viz. that the 
months had no names but those of number and order; i.e. 
the first, the second, and so on: and while the calendar con- 
tinued every where to be still cyclical, and the months to be 
still liable to revolve perpetually through all the seasons of 
the natural year, this simple and primitive rule for the names 
of the months appears to have been very generally retained 
also. Thus much at least may be asserted; viz. that the first 
imposition of proper names on the months, (of names no 
longer distinctive merely of number and order, but of some- 
thing else,) was in no instance older than the first correction 
or modification of the Primitive Calendar itself: and that, in 
tracing the history of that calendar beyond this date of the 
earliest correction thereof, we may lay it down as a general 
rule that names of number and order in a particular instance 
are evidences of a calendar which was still cyclical; names of 
any other description are so of a calendar, originally cyclical, 
but which had now been changed or modified in some manner 
or other, different from before, once at least. 

Now to judge from what tradition has handed down con- 
cerning the calendar of Romulus also in this respect, it must 
be evident that it could not have been any exception to the 
general rule which appears to have thus regulated the nomen- 
clature of the months. Four of its months indeed have de- 
scended to posterity under proper names; but the remaining 
six under names of number and order only, i. e. under names 
which follow the primitive rule. It is agreed too that Romu- 


d Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 589. to the Tables of the Fasti Catholici, p. 
Diss. vii. ch. iv. sect. iii. Introduction 47. Part i. ch. iv. sect. ii. 
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lus himself gave those proper names to these four months ; 
and that must imply that previously they had no such names: 
and consequently that, if they had names at all, they must 
have been like the names of the rest ; the old rule for naming 
and distinguishing the months must have been once as ap- 
plicable to these four, as to the other six, though for particu- 
lar reasons, and as both alike made part of the calendar of 
Romulus in contradistinction to any other of the same kind, 
while the old names were retained for the last six, new ones 
were invented for these four, and were substituted instead of 
the old. 

We are aware indeed that, according to some of the state- 
ments on this point which have been produced or will be 
hereafter produced, the names of these four months occurred 
in other calendars, as well as in that of Romulus; and there- 
fore that it may be objected to the preceding conclusion that 
Romulus transferred these four names from some other 
calendar of the time to his own. But testimony is almost 
unanimous that he himself gave those names to these four 
months; and it is just as conceivable that contemporary 
calendars might afterwards borrow them from his, as that he 
should have taken them in the first instance from any other. 
It is certain at least that no month is known to have made 
part of any Italic calendar as old as the time of Romulus, or 
even later than his time, under a proper name, except one of 
these four which had proper names in his calendar. It is 
observable too that the only two months in the Roman 
calendar which have proper names as well as these four, 
Januarius and Februarius, are nowhere represented to have 
formed a constituent part of the calendar of Romulus, at 
least under those appellations. If Numa Pompilius was not 
the first to introduce these months into the calendar, it is 
agreed that he was the first to give them names. 

Now the names of the months in the calendar of Romulus, 
as they have been handed down traditionally, are these. 


Names of the months in the Calendar of Romulus. 


Martius Sextilis 
Aprilis September 
Maius October 
Junius November 
Quinctilis December. 
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And this tradition being received as genuine and authentic ; 
the order of the months in such a calendar, beginning with 
that which was called Quinctilis and ending with that which 
was called December, could not be doubtful. It would be 
indicated by the names of the months themselves. And the 
order of the last six being thus ascertained, that of the first 
four would be generally determined also. It must be prior 
to that of the last six at least. It would im fact be only pro- 
bable a priori that, in such a calendar as this and so distin- 
guished in point of nomenclature, the months which had 
proper names must have preceded those which had not; and 
that this might be the very reason why proper names were 
given to these four, and to none of the rest, that these were 
the first of all. 

The question then which we have to consider at present is 
not What was the order of the first four months in the calen- 
dar of Romulus relatively to the last six; or What was the 
actual order of these last six months one in comparison of 
another; but What was the relative order and succession of 
the first four months among themselves? There can be no 
uncertaity on either of those other two points; but there 
may be some concerning this last : for these four months do 
not declare their own order relatively to each other by their 
names alone, as those six do. And the proper mode of re- 
moving this uncertainty is either by means of positive testi- 
mony to the actual place of each of these months in the 
calendar of Romulus from the first, or by the help of parti- 
cular arguments, derivable from the meaning and import of 
the names of these months themselves, and founded in the 
reason of things. In themselves too these two modes of 
arriving at the truth on the same question are perfectly differ- 
ent; and therefore it would be desirable that, in applying 
each of them to its proper purpose, one should be kept distinct 
from the other. It happens however that testimony to the 
place of these months in the calendar is so mixed up with 
testimony to the etymology and meaning of their names also, 
that these two parts of a common argument could not, without 
a great deal of unnecessary repetition, be stated distinctly. 
We have no alternative therefore except to class both to- 
gether, under the general head of Testimony both to the 


a 
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place and to the order of the first four months in the calendar 
of Romulus in general, and to the etymology, derivation, and 
meaning of these four names, Martius, Aprilis, Maius, and 
Junius, in the same calendar in particular. 


Section VIII.—Testimonies to the order, or to the etymon, of 
the first four months in the Calendar of Romulus. 


i. Martis erat primus mensis Venerisque secundus : 
Hec generis princeps ipsius ille pater. 
Tertius a senibus: juvenum de nomine quartus : 
Que sequitur numero turba notata fuit®. 


Jam modo qua fuerant silvee pecorumque recessus 
Urbs erat: zterne cum pater Urbis ait, 

Arbiter armorum, cujus de sanguine natus 
Credor, et ut credar pignora certa dabo ; 

A te principium Romano ducimus anno : 
Primus de patrio nomine mensis eatf. 


Romulus hos omnes ut vinceret ordine saltem 
Sanguinis auctori tempora prima dedit&. 


Hoc pater Iiades cum longum scriberet annum 
Vidit, et auctores rettulit ipse suos. 
Utque fero Marti primam dedit ordine sortem, 
' Quod sibi nascendi proxima caussa fuit ; 
Sic Venerem gradibus multis in gente repertam 
Alterius voluit mensis habere locum}. 


[lle suos semper Venerem Martemque parentes 
Dixit, et emeruit vocis habere fidem: 

Neve secuturi possent nescire nepotes 
Tempora Dis generis continuata dediti. 


Sed Veneris mensem Grajo sermone notatum 
Auguror : a spumis est dea nata maris*. 


Quo non livor abit ? sunt qui tibi mensis honorem 
Eripuisse velint invideantque Venus ! 

Nam, quia ver aperit tunc omnia densaque cedit 
Frigoris asperitas fetaque terra parit ; 

Aprilem memorant ab aperto tempore dictum, 
Quem Venus injecta vindicat alma manu}. 


© Ovid, Fasti, i. 39. h Tbid. iv. 23. i Ibid. 57. 
f Ibid. iii. 71. & Ibid. iii. 97. k Ibid. 61. 1 Ibid. 85. 
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Sive dies suberit natalis, sive kalendz 
Quas Venerem Marti continuasse juvat™. 


Queritis unde putem Majo data nomina mensi ? 
Non satis est liquido cognita caussa mihi®. 


Hinc sata Majestas: hos est dea censa parentes : 
Quaque die partu est edita magna fuit®. 


Romulus hoc vidit ; selectaque pectora Patres 
Dixit : ad hos Urbis summa relata nove. 


'Hinc sua majores posuisse vocabula Majo 


Tangor, et etati consuluisse sue. 
Et Numitor dixisse potest, Da Romule mensem 
Hunc senibus: nec avum sustinuisse neposP. 


Nec leve prepositi pignus successor honoris 
Junius a juvenum nomine dictus habet4. 


At tu materno donasti nomine mensem 
Inventor curve furibus apte fidis. 

Nec pietas hee prima tua est. septena putaris 
Pleiadum numerum fila dedisse lyre’. 


Annus erat brevior: nec adhuc pia Februa norant, 
Nec tu dux mensum Jane biformis! eras. 

Jam tamen exstincto cineri sua dona ferebant ; 
Compositique nepos busta piabat avi. 

Mensis erat Majus, majorum nomine dictus, 
Qui partem prisci nunc quoque moris habet’. 


Hic quoque mensis habet dubias in nomine caussas ; 
Que placeant positis omnibus ipse leges*. 


Ex illis fuit una sui germana mariti : 
Hec erat agnovi que stat in ede Jovis. 
Horrueram tacitoque animum pallore fatebar ; 
Cum dea quos fecit sustulit ipsa metus. 
Namque ait, O vates Romani conditor anni 
Ause per exiguos magna referre modos, 
Jus tibi fecisti numen cceleste videndi 
Cum placuit numeris condere festa tuis. 


m De Arte Amandi, i. 407. a Ibid. 77. 

n Poe Vat—2A. r ee 103: cf. 79-102: 107-110. 
© Ibid. 25-52. 8 Ibid. v. 423. 

P Ibid, 71 <j ck. 57. * Tbid. vi. 1-16. De Junio. 
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iil. 


Ne tamen ignores vulgique errore traharis, 
Junius a nostro nomine nomen habet". 


Nec tamen hunc nobis tantummodo prestat honorem 
Roma: suburbani dant mihi munus idem. 
Inspice quos habeat nemoralis Aricia fastos, 
Et populus Laurens Lanuviumque meum. 
Est illic mensis Junonius. inspice Tibur, 
Et Preenestine meenia sacra dee. 
Junonale leges tempus. nec Romulus illas 
Condidit : at nostri Roma nepotis erat. 


Finierat Juno. respeximus. Herculis uxor 
Stabat ; et in vultu signa dolentis erant*. 


Ad propiora vocor. populum digessit ab annis 
Romulus, in partes distribuitque duas. 

Hee dare consilium pugnare paratior illa est ; 
Hec etas bellum suadet at illa gerit. 

Sic statuit, mensesque nota secrevit eadem : 
Junius est juvenum ; qui fuit ante senumY. 


Venit Apollinea longas Concordia lauro 
Nexa comas, placidi numen opusque ducis. 

Hee ubi narravit Tatium fortemque Quirinum, 
Binaque cum populis regna coisse suis ; 

Et lare communi soceros generosque receptos— 
His nomen junctis Junius inquit habet2. 


Martis Romani festz venere Kalende : 
Exoriens nostris hinc erat annus avis2. 


Sementem notus humificet, sit bruma nivalis, 
Dum pater antiqui renovatur Martius anni>. 


Martius antiqui primordia protulit anni, 
Feetiferum Aprilem vindicat alma Venus. 

Majorum dictus patrum de nomine Majus, 
Junius etatis proximus est titulo®. 


Martius et generis Romani presul et anni 

Prima dabas Latiis tempora consulibus. 
/Eneadum genitrix vicino nomen Aprili 

Dat Venus: est Marti namque Aphrodita comes. 


u Ovid, Fasti, vi. 17-56. Precatio Ausonii, consulis designati, 
w Ibid. 57-64. x Ibid. 65-82. Prid. Kal. Jan. Fascibus sumtis. (Dec. 
y Ibid. 83-88. 2 Ibid. 91-96. 31, A. D. 378.) 

a Tibullus, iii. i. 1-4. e Ausonius, Ecloge, 376. De Men- 
» Ausonius, Edvllia, viii. 332. 12. sibus Monosticha, 3. 
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Maja dea an major Maii te fecerit etas 
Ambigo, sed mensi est auctor uterque bonus. 
Junius hune sequitur duplici celebrandus honore, 
Seu nomen Juno sive Juventa dedit. 
* * * * * 
Nectuntur post hos numerumque ex ordine signant : 
September Bacchi munere prela rigans, &c4. 


iv. O kalendz Martiz! sicuti olim annorum volventium 
ita nunc eternorum auspices Imperatorum®. 

v. Quod ad singulorum dierum vocabula pertineat dixi. 
mensium nomina sunt aperta fere, si a Martio ut antiqui 
instituerunt numeres. nam primus a Marte, secundus, ut 
Fulvius Flaccus scribit et Junius Gracchus, a Venere, quod 
ea sit “Adpodizn. cujus nomen ego antiqueis littereis quod 
nusquam inveni, magis puto dictum quod ver omnia aperit, 
Aprilem. tertius a majoribus Majus. quartus a junioribus 
Junius. dehinc quintus Quintilis; et sic demceps usque ad 
Decembrem, a numerof, 

vi. Nomina decem mensibus antiquis Romulum fecisse 
Fulvius et Junius auctores sunt. et quidem duos primos a 
parentibus suis nominasse, Martium a Marte patre Aprilem 
ab Aphrodite id est Venere, unde majores ejus oriundi dice- 
bantur. proximos duos a populo; Majum a majoribus natu 
Junium a junioribus: ceteros ab ordme quo singuli erant, 
Quintilem usque ad Decembrem perinde a numero. Varro 
autem Romanos a Latinis nomina mensium accepisse arbi- 
tratur. auctores eorum antiquiores quam Urbem fuisse satis 
argute docet. itaque Martium mensem a Marte quidem no- 
minatum credit, non quia Romuli fuerit pater, sed quod gens 
Latina fuerit bellicosa. Aprilem autem non ab Aphrodite sed 
ab aperiendo: quod tune fere cuncta gignantur, et nascendi 
claustra aperiat natura. Maium vero non a majoribus sed a 
Maia nomen accepisse, quod eo mense tam Rome quam 
antea in Latio res divina Maize fiat et Mercurio. Junium 
quoque a Junone potius quam junioribus, quod illo mense 
maxime Junoni honores habeantur. Quintilem quod loco 


1 Ausonius, Ecloge, 377. De Men- Constantio Cesari dictus, cap. iii. 1. 
sibus Disticha, 5. Cf. Fabricii Meno- Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Opp. ii. 205 B. 
logium, p. 95-128. De xl. Martyribus. 

* Panegyrici Veteres, v. Eumenii, f Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. p. 60. 
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apud Latinos fuerit quinto, item Sextilem, ac deimceps ad 
Decembrem a numeris vocatoss. 

vii. Hee fuit Romuli ordinatio; qui primum anni men- 
sem genitori suo Marti dicavit. quem mensem anni primum 
fuisse vel ex hoc maxime probatur, quod ab ipso Quintilis 
quintus est ; et deinceps pro numero nominabantur..... 
secundum mensem nominavit Aprilem, ut quidam putant 
cum aspiratione, quasi Aphrilem, a spuma, quam Greci 
agpov vocant, unde orta Venus creditur. et hanc Romuli 
fuisse asserunt rationem, ut primum quidem mensem a patre 
suo Marte, secundum ab Atnez matre Venere, nominaret ; 
et hi potissimum anni principia servarent a quibus esset 
Romani nominis origo.. . 

Sed Cincius in eo libro quem de Fastis reliquit ait impe- 
rite quosdam opinari Aprilem mensem antiquos a Venere 
dixisse; cum nullus dies festus nullumque sacrificium in- 
signe Veneri per hunc mensem institutum sit: sed ne in 
carminibus quidem Saliorum Veneris ulla ut ceterorum cce- 
lestium laus celebretur. Cincio etiam Varro consentit, affir- 
mans nomen Veneris ne sub regibus quidem apud Romanos 
vel Latinum vel Grzecum fuisse; et ideo non potuisse men- 
sem a Venere nominari. sed cum fere ante sequinoctium 
vernum triste sit ccelum et nubibus obductum, sed et mare 
navigantibus clausum, terre etiam ips aut aqua aut pruina 
aut nivibus contegantur; eaque omnia verno, id est hoc, 
mense aperiantur, arbores quoque nec minus cetera que 
continet terra aperire se in germen incipiant: ab his omni- 
bus mensem Aprilem dici merito credendum, quasi Ape- 
rilem; sicut apud Athenienses ’Av@eotnpiay idem mensis 
vocatur ab eo quod hoc tempore cuncta florescant. non 
tamen negat Verrius Flaccus hoc die postea constitutum ut 
matrone Veneri sacrum facerent : cujus rei caussam quia 
huic loco non convenit pretereundum est. 

Maium Romulus tertium posuit: de cujus nomine inter 
auctores lata dissensio est. nam Fulvius Nobilior in Fastis 
quos in ede Herculis Musarum (Musagete) posuit Romu- 
lum dicit, postquam populum in majores junioresque divisit, 


= Censorinus, De Die Natali, xxii. are assigned as the reason why April 
b Cf. Saturnalia, i. 21. 313, where was dedicated to Venus. 
these natural peculiarities of the season 
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ut altera pars consilio altera armis rempublicam tueretur, in 
honorem utriusque partis hunc mensem Majum sequentem 
Junium vocasse. sunt qui hune mensem ad nostros Fastos a 
Tusculanis transisse commemorent: apud quos nunc quoque 
vocatur deus Majus, qui est Juppiter, a magnitudine scilicet 
ac majestate dictus. Cincius mensem nominatum putat a 
Maja quam Vulcani dicit uxorem: argumentoque utitur 
quod Flamen Vulcanalis Kalendis Maiis huic deze rem divi- 
nam facit. sed Piso uxorem Vulcani Majestam non Majam 
dicit vocari. contendunt alii Majam Mercurii matrem mensi 
nomen dedisse; hine maxime probantes, quod hoc mense 
mercatores omnes Maj pariter Mercurioque sacrificant. 
affirmant quidam, quibus Cornelius Labeo consentit, hanc 
Majam-cui mense Majo res divina celebratur terram esse, 
hoc adeptam nomen a magnitudine .. . 

Junius Majum sequitur, aut ex parte populi ut supra dixi- 
mus nominatus; aut ut Cincius arbitratur quod Junonius 
apud Latinos ante vocitatus, diuque apud Aricinos Preenesti- 
nosque hac appellatione in Fastos relatus sit: adeo ut sicut 
Nisus in commentaris Fastorum dicit apud majores quoque 
nostros hee appellatio mensis diu manserit ; sed post detritis 
quibusdam litteris ex Junonio Junius dictus sit. nam et edes 
Junoni Monete Kalendis Juntis dedicata est. nonnulli puta- 
verunt Junium mensem a Junio Bruto qui primus Rome 
consul factus est nominatum, quod hoc mense, id est Kalendis 
Juniis, pulso Tarquinio sacrum Carne deze in Celio monte 
voti reus fecerit. 

Sequitur Julius, qui, cum secundum Romuli ordinationem 
Martio anni tenente principium Quintilis a numero vocaretur, 
nihilominus tamen etiam post preepositos a Numa Januarium 
ac Februarium retinuit nomen; cum non videretur jam quintus 


esse sed septimus .... Augustus deinde est qui Sextilis ante 
vocatus est ....mensis September principalem sui retinet 
adpellationem .... cautio postea principum ceterorum dir 


ominis infausta vitantium mensibus a Septembri usque ad 
Decembrem prisca nomina reservavit'. 

viii. Martius ab Latinorum . . . landi itaque apud Albanos 
et plerosque .... ulos La... os idem fuit ante conditam 


i Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 255 
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Romam*: which the editor restores conjecturally as follows: 
Martius ab Latinorum deo Marte. appellandi itaque apud 
Albanos et plerosque populos Latii mos idem fuit. The same 
Fasti add; Uta..tem aliicr.. nt quod ei sacra fiunt hoc 
mense: i.e. (as the editor corrects it) Ut autem alii credunt, 
quod ei sacra fiunt hoc mense. The opinion of Verrius Flaccus 
however is clear from this fragment even in its present state ; 
viz. that he thought the name of Martius common to the 
Alban and to the Latin calendar as much as to the Roman; 
and probably derived to the latter from the former. De 
mense Aprili: ... Veneri quod eacum.... AE regis.... 
vm a quo P. R. ortuse.. . sse quia fruges flores animaliaque 
ac maria et terre aperiuntur: restored by the editor as 
follows: Aprilis a Venere, sew sacer Veneri, quod ea cum 
Anchise parens fuit Ainez regis, qui genuit Julum, a quo 
populus Romanus ortus est. alii putant ita appellatum esse 


quia &c. 
ix. Romani initio annum decem mensibus computaverunt 
a Martio auspicantes: .... maximeque hunc mensem prin- 


cipem testatur fuisse quod qui ab hoc quintus erat Quinctilis 
dictus est, deinde numero decurrente December sollemnem 
circuitum finiebat!. 

x. Martius mensis initium anni fuit et in Latio et post 
Romam conditam, eo quod gens erat bellicosissima. cujus rei 
testimonium est quod posteriores menses qui annum finiunt 
a numero adpellati ultimum habent Decembrem™— Meesius 
lingua Osca mensis Majus"—Majus mensis in compluribus 
civitatibus Latinis ante urbem conditam fuisse videtur : qua 
ex caussa utrum a majoribus ut Junius a junioribus dictus 
sit ; an a Maja, quod Mercurio filio ejus res divine . . . fiant 
sollemnes; an quod ipsi deze in multis Latinis civitatibus 
sacrificia fiebant (ipso mense)°. . .—Junium mensem dictum 
putant a Junone. iidem ipsum dicebant Junonium et Juno- 
nialem P, 

x1. “Popator 6& 671i pev S€xa pavas eis Tov éviavTov érattov ov 
da@deKa TEKrpLov 7 TOU TeAEvTaiov Tposnyopia’ déKaTov yap avToV 


k Verrius Flaccus, Apud Foggini, rum, xi. 228. 11. Martius. 
p- 18. 19. In Martio. n [bid. 212. 6. Maesius. 

1 Solinus, i. 34. © Tbid. 215. 6. Majus. 

™ Festus, De Significatione Verbo- ~ » Tbid. ix. 196. 1. Junium, 
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axpt viv kadodow. Sti d€ TOV Mdprtiov mpGtov 7 Takis éxdndor. 
Tov yap an exelvov méeuTTOV exddouv TéuTTOV, Extov dé TOV Exror, 
Kal TOV GAAwv EpeEns Guolws Exactov. émet TOV lavovdpiov kal Tov 
DeBpovdpiov 7pd tod Mapriov riWepevors ovveBavev adrois Tov 
elpnevov pyva TEUTTOV pev dvopdcew EBdopov 8 apibyetv. GAws 
d€ Kal Adyov eixe Tov Mapriov “Apel Kabtepopévov tnd Tod “Po- 
pvrov Tp@tov dvopaterOa' Sedtepov be Tov ’Ampidtov, emdvupov 
évta tis “Adpodirns, év @ Ovovoi Te 17 Oem Kal Tals Kadavdats 
eoTrepavepévat at yuvaikes pvpoivn AovovTar. Tives 8 ov Sia THY 
"A¢podirny tov Ampiiudyv dacw, GAN domep exer Tovvowa Widdv 
"Ampidtov KexhjoOa Tov piva, tis éapwiys Spas axpacovens avoi- 
yovta Kal dvaxad’nrovta tovs BAactovs Tév GuTov* TodTo yap 7 
yAGooa onpaiver. Tov o eens Tov pev Maiov Kadovow and 
Matas: “Epyy yap adiepora tov 8& “lodviov and ths “Hpas. 
clot O€ TwWes of TovTOUS HALKlas EToLdpous civar AéyovTES, TPETBU- 
Tépas kal vewrépas’ Maidpns yap of mpecBvrepor map’ avrois “Tou- 
viopyns O€ of vedTEpot KaAdovYTALI. TOV b€ AoLTOY ExacToY aT 
Ths Tagews BoTep apiOpovvres @vduatov méunTov Extov EBdopov 
dySoov Evvatov d€xatov' —A.ad ti tov “lavovdpiov piva veov ETous 
apxnv AapBdvovot; TO yap Tadadv 6 Mdprios 7piOjeito TpdTEpos, 
os GAXols Te TOAAOIs SHAdY éotTL TeKunplots, Kal pddLoTa T@ TOV 
méumTOV azo Tod Maptiov méuntov Kal Tov Exrov Exrov dvoudcecOat, 
Kal Tovs GAAovs eens axpt Tod TeAevTaiov, dv AexéuBpiov kadovow, 
amo Tod Mapriov d€xarov apiOuovpevors. 

xii. Novum ver ideo ait quia anni initium mensis est 
Martius. et sciendum est decem tantum menses fuisse apud 
majores. Martium autem anni principium habere voluerunt 
propter Martem suze gentis auctorem; quod multis firmatur 
auctoribus .... Atta; Annum novum voluerunt esse primum 
mensem Martium. et alibi: Majores Martium primum habu- 
erunt. Aprilis autem dictus est quasi terras tepore aperiens : 
Majusa Maia: Junius aJunone: quamquam alii a majoribus 
et junioribus hos duos menses velint esse nominatos. nam 
antea populus Romanus in centurias juniorum et seniorum 
divisus fuerat. reliqui jam a numero nominabantur, Quintilis 
Sextilis September October November December‘ — Mense 
Januario, qui est penultimus. nam ut etiam in primo diximus 


a1 Cf. Queestiones Roman, Ixxxvi. t Servius, ad Georg. i. 43. Vere novo. 
© Plutarch, Numa, xix. cf. xviii. Ch lad wary. 
* Tbid., Queestiones Romane, x1x. 
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...a Martio mense inchoabat annus apud majores" — Hic 
extremum annum sub Aquariisidere collocat: ut quia primus 
nascentis anni dies ab urbe condita Kal. Martiis fuit inde 
Februarius ultimus anni haberetur~. 
xill. "Apyty 8& éviavrod didwor ‘Popdtdos tov Mdptiov pava 
X Seay, > eee N 328 , , r a 
mpos Tiyan “Apeos' €€ adtod yap avrov yeveobat Adyos’ beKa 
povots pnolv* —Kai én pev “Popdtdrov 6 viv cadovpevos Maprtios 
pay mp@tos iv¥Y—"Oru tpets apyas tyov “Pwpato. tov éviavTod. 
4 Sy € \ Z X \ ? / >’ 7 + ” 
play pev teparixiy?, cata Tov “lavovdpiov, avéavovons dn THs 
npepas’ Sevtépav b& Kata tiv Tod Mapriov mpoéTnv iv TaTpiov 
elxov, kad’ iy Kal ra d67Aa C00 adrois Kiveiv®—Tov “lov\uov piva 
/ aS + 5 nN cal na el Ne 9 X Ie a 
TEMTTOV LEV GV TIS ATO TOD TOALTLKOD EBdopov SE ATO TOU LepaTLKOD 
AaBor eviavtod* awd yap tod Maprtiov (éxeivos b€ Hv 6 Tapa 
c , \ > b) \ a a3? cal / > s 
Pawpdarou Tedels eis apxiy Tod ToAITLKOD eviavTod) TEuTTOS EoTiV. 
60ev Kal Kvvtidwos 70 mplv dvoudtero" EBdop0s O& Az0 Tod ‘Tavov- 
aptov' tepatixds 8& obtos Kata Tov Novpav>— Oi 6é ‘Popaior 
"Ampiduov abrov woavel Arepidwov (olovel GvouxtiKoy Tod Kaipov) 
gaat’ 


ee fal n n > 
ciaépepov of mada, Mdiov b€ pijva ex THs exelvwv TiYsns @vd- 





f N X \ > o \ x Ke a / 
Mera yap Oeovs ovy 7TTOva TysIV Tots EavT@Y TpOyovolLs 


pacav, Tatpios KadobvTes THY Tin’ ot b€ awd THs Matas Tijs 
”At\avtos, kK, T.A.1—Emerat 6@ amd pev Tod Hpos 6 Extos amo b€ 
THs Aeyouevyns avéipertias 6 Gydoos. Stu be Extos amo TO’ Maprtiov 
é€ avtis earl AaBeiv tis dpxaias Tod pnvds TovTov Tpoonyopias. 
Sefrtiduos yap peta tov Kuvtidtov evopatero. GOev ot per adtov 
dxpt Tov Sexdtov ov Kuplav adAXdG Ti e€ ApiOuGv EAKovot TpOT]- 
yopiav®. 

xiv. Martius appellatur propter Martem Romane gentis 
auctorem, vel quod eo tempore cuncta animantia ad marem 
agantur, et ad concumbendi voluptatem: idem appellatur et 
mensis Novorum, quia anni initium mensis est |Martius— 
Aprilis pro Venere dicitur, quasi Aphrodilis. Greece enim 
*Adpoéizrn Venus dicitur. vel quia hoc mense omnia aperiuntur 
in florem quasi Aperilis—Maius dictus a Maia matre Mer- 
curil, vel a majoribus natu, qui erant principes reipublice. 


4 Thid. iii. 303. 
Ad medium conversa diem cum frigidus olim 
Jam cadit extremoque irrorat Aquarius anno. 


w Philargyrius, ad Georg. iii. 304. ¢ Thid. 44. 80. 1. 1. 
x Lydus, De Mensibus, i. 14. 7.1. 17. 4 Thid. 52. 87. 15. 
¥ Thid. 16.9.1. 12. e Thid. 71. ror. 1. 1. cf. iv. 78. 105. 
z Thid. cf. iv. 1. 1.3. De Septembri: g2. 109.1. De No- 
a Tbid. iii. 15. 39.1. 15. vembri. Also Malela, vil. 172. 20—18o0. 


b Thid. iv. 63. 34. 15. 13. Chron. Pasch. 204. 2—213. 4. 
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nam hunc mensem majoribus sequentem vero minoribus 
Romani consecraverunt, unde et Junius dicitur. ante enim 
populus in centurias seniorum et juniorum divisus erat— 
Julius vero et Augustus de honoribus homimum, Julii et 
Augusti Czesarum, nuncupati sunt. nam prius Quintilis et 
Sextilis vocabantur. Quintilis quia quintus erat a Martio 
quem principem anni testantur esse Romani, Sextilis similiter 
quod sextus sit—September nomen habet a numero et imbre, 
quia septimus est a Martio et imbres habet. sie et October 
November atque December ex numero et imbribus acce- 
perunt vocabula, quem numerum decurrentem December 
finit, pro eo quod denarius numerus precedentes numeros 
claudit f. 


Section IX.—Observations on the preceding Testimonies. 


It appears from the above collection of statements on this 
particular question, that there was never any difference of 
opinion respecting the place of March in the ancient calendar ; 
nor about the etymology of the name of that month as derived 
from Mars, (either the tutelary genius of a warlike race like 
the Prisci Latini, or the reputed father of Romulus the 
founder of the city,) but only on this point ; whether such a 
month under such a name was peculiar to the Roman Ca- 
lendar at first or not; and whether Romulus was the author 
of that name himself, or borrowed it from some of the 
calendars of his neighbours. 

It appears too that there was never any difference of 
opinion about the place of April in the order of the months 
of the ancient calendar, only about the etymon and meaning 
of the name itself. And on this question too it would seem 
as if there were never more than two opinions; one which 
derived the name from a Greek root, d¢pos or ’Adpodirn, and 
supposed it to have been given to this month in honour of 
Venus ; another which derived it from Aperio, and considered 
it to have been bestowed on this month because the first 
symptoms of spring appeared in this month; because nature, 
after lying torpid and shut up during the winter, began to 
revive and to expand itself in this month; because the 


f Tsidorus, Origg. v. 33- 41. cf. De Natura Rerum, 247. cap. iv. 
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flowers, the leaves, the infant productions of the vegetable 
and of the animal world first reappeared in this month. The 
weight of authority is decidedly in favour of this explanation : 
nor can there be any reasonable doubt in our opinion that 
such is the true account of the origin and meaning of the 
name of the second month in the calendar of Romulus. Con- 
sequently the name itself is or ought to be a test and criterion 
of the proper place of the month in the natural year, for the 
climate of Italy at least; just as much at the name of the 
month Anthesterion (which Macrobius compares in this 
respect with the Aprilis of Romulus) of the natural site of 
that month for the climate of Attica: though the site of 
Anthesterion in the Attic calendar of Macrobius’ time was 
not exactly the same which it occupied at first. 

It appears too that there was never any difference of opi- 
nion about the order of the month called Maius in the 
calendar of Romulus, or about that of the month called 
Junius ; only about the etymon and the explanation of each 
of these denominations also: the former of which some of 
our authorities derive from Meesius an old Oscan term ; some 
from Majus, a supposed name of Jupiter; some from Majes- 
tas; some from Maja, as another name for the earth, or as 
the same with Majesta, the reputed wife of Vulcan, or with 
the Hellenic conception of Maia the daughter of Atlas and 
mother of Mercury: the latter, in like manner, some would 
derive from Juno, as if it were only an abbreviation of Juno- 
nius ; some from the junction of the Sabines and Romans, 
some from the expulsion of the kings in this month, and 
from the name of Junius Brutus, the first consul. Such 
differences of opinions as these do not materially concern the 
questions which we are considering at present. It is observ- 
able however that, among the explanations of the names of 
these two months in particular, there are two, which we have 
not yet alluded to; one of that of Maius, which derived it 
A Majoribus natu, and another of that of Junius, which de- 
rived it A Junioribus natu: each of which supposes these 
names to have been given originally to those two months, in 
order to represent and express the most comprehensive divi- 
sion of the Roman community which could have been made 
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at first, viz. into the Majores and the Minores natu; the for- 
mer including the Patres, the latter the Plebs or Plebes. 
This explanation of these two names in particular, besides 
being the best supported, in our opinion is the most probable 
and the most legitimate of all*. A distinction like that in 
the names of these two months, referred to the circumstances 
of the time, would be agreeable to the matter of fact, and 
might have been founded upon it: and moreover would be 
only in character with the simplicity of that early period, 
and with the respect paid to age among the ancient Romans 
from the first. But in this case the names of the months 
themselves respectively would be an argument of their place 
and order relatively to one another. Maius as the repre- 
sentative of the Majores natu, and as called after them, must 
have taken precedence of Junius, denominated from the Ju- 
niores, or Minores natu. 


* It will be observed that, among those who appear to have approved of 
this particular explanation of these two names, Varro is one; according 
at least to the testimony produced from his treatise De Lingua Latina, 
the only one of his numerous works, of which more than a fragment has 
descended to posterity. If Censorinus is to be believed, he must have 
proposed other explanations of each, in some other of his works; but as 
these explanations appear on comparison to have been different, we must 
suppose that he had renounced the one when he proposed the other. The 
question then would be, which of them was to be considered his last or 
most deliberate opinion on this subject ? 

If these other explanations were contained in his Antiquities, the treatise 
De Lingua Latina was later than the Antiquities ; which are referred to in 
that work itself, v.55 and 56. The date of the Liber De Lingua Latina 
comes between the time of the celebration of Julius Cesar’s four Tri- 
umphs. B.C. 46, when the cameleopard was first exhibited at Rome, and 
became known to the Romans by that name (De Lingua, iv. 29. Dio xliii. 
23. Pliny, H. N. viii. 27: Solinus, xxx. § 20), and the change of the 
name of Quinctilis into that of Julius, B.C. 44; for this month was still 
called Quinctilis when Varro was writing his treatise De Lingua Latina, 
v.64. Cf. also De Lingua, iv. 46—the various closings of the Temple of 
Janus: and iv. 80—which makes it 700 years until then from the institu- 
tion of the Salii by Numa: 700 however only in round numbers. If the 
statement which occurs v. 55 respecting the last five days of February in 
an intercalary year is to be literally construed; the actual date of the 
work must have been B.C. 46, before the Julian correction itself, which 
took place that year. 
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Section X.— Confirmation of the above accounts by some 
other considerations, both general and particular. 


First, it is a general confirmation of the preceding ac- 
counts of the names and order of the months in the calendar 
of Romulus, that when two months were added to the year 
by Numa, (one of them introduced at the beginning and the 
other at the end,) by neither of these additions was any 
change made. in the preexisting order of the months, rela- 
tively to each other. It follows that the order of the months 
m the calendar of Numa, from January exclusive to Febru- 
ary exclusive, must have been the same with that in the 
calendar of Romulus, from March inclusive to December in- 
clusive. This order in the calendar of Numa is known; and 
is attested even by that of the Julian calendar at present: 
and it is, and always was, the same which is represented in 
the preceding statements as that of the calendar of Romulus 
from the first. 

Again, facts and observances among the Romans from the 
earliest to the latest times are upon record, some of them 
peculiar to the month of Martius and others to that of 
December; the former pointing to Martius as if it was still 
the beginning of the year, and the latter to December as if 
it was still the end, long after the time when either of those 
things de facto was the case. The only explanation of such 
apparent anomalies between customs still kept up and their 
first and proper meaning is that they took their rise when 
Martius was actually the first month and December was 
actually the last ; and that they were never laid aside when 
either of those things ceased to be the case, nor were ever 
corrected or modified in any manner, to accommodate them 
to the change of cirumstances. 

Thus, with regard to the month of Macrae its claim to 
be considered the first month of the calendar and the begin- 
ning of the year was attested by a variety of usages, (of a 
ritual kind too,) peculiar to this month, and even to the first 
day of this month, the Kalends of March themselves. 


i. Neu dubites prime fuerint quin ante Kalende 
Martis, ad hec animum signa referre potes. 
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Laurea flaminibus que toto perstitit anno 
Tollitur, et frondes sunt in honore nove. 

Janua nunc regis posita viret arbor Pheebi : 
Ante tuas fit idem curia prisca! fores. 

Vesta quoque ut folio niteat velata recenti 
Cedit ab Mliacis laurea cana focis. 

Adde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in ede 
Dicitur, et vires flamma refecta capit. 

Nec mihi parva fides annos hinc isse priores 
Anna quod hoc ccepta est mense Perenna* coli. 

Hinc etiam veteres initi memorantur honores 
Ad spatium belli perfide Poene! tui. 


ii. Heec fuerunt olim. sed tu jam mitis Apollo 

Prodigia indomitis merge sub zequoribus. 

Et succensa sacris crepetet bene laurea flammis, 
Omine quo felix et sacer annus eat. 

Laurus ubi bona signa dedit, gaudete coloni! 
Distendet spicis horrea plena Ceres. 

Oblitus et musto feriet pede rusticus uvas, 
Dolia dum magni deficiuntque lacus ». 








ii. Romani initio annum decem mensibus computaverunt, 
a Martio auspicantes, adeo ut ejus die prima de aris Vestali- 
bus ignes accenderenti, et mutarent veteribus virides laureas, 
senatus et populus comitia agerent, matron servis suis 


* The feast day of Anna Perenna was the Ides of March!. Ovid’s in- 
ference of the place of March in the order of the year was founded of 
course on this coincidence; viz. that Anna Perenna, id est per annum, 
should have begun to be celebrated on the Ides of March. Who this 
Anna Perenna was is doubtful. Ovid gives what he calls the true account 
of her?. But there was a tradition also among the Romans, (at least an 
opinion,) in Ovid’s time, that she was Anna, the sister of Dido; of whom 
the Romans of after time, we may presume, could have known nothing 
except from the Auneid of Virgil?. Silius Italicus adopts this tradition4. 
He concludes his account of this Anna, the sister of Dido, as if she was 
the Anna Perenna of the calendar. 

Ex illo primis anni celebrata diebus 

Per totam Ausoniam venerando numine culta est. 
Which also recognises the Ides of March as the beginning of the year, or 
near the beginning, at that time. 


& Ovid, Fasti, iii, 133-148. h Tibullus, ii. v. 80. 
i Of Dionys. Hal. ii. 66, 67. 
1 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 523. cf. the Farne- 2 Fasti, ili. 661-674. 
sian and Vatican calendar, apud Fog- 3 Cf. Fasti, iii. 545-654. 
gini, in the Ides of March. 4 vill. 200. cf. 43-201. 
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coenas ponerent, sicut Saturnalibus domini; ille ut per ho- 
nores promtius obsequium provocarent, hi quasi gratiam 
repensarent perfecti laboris*. 

iv. Hujus etiam (sc. Martii) prima die ignem novum Vest 
aris accendebant, ut incipiente anno cura denuo servandi 
novati ignis inciperet. eodem quoque ingrediente mense tam 
in regia curlisque atque flamimum domibus laure veteres 
novis laureis mutabantur. eodem quoque mense et publice 
et privatim ad Annam Perennam sacrificatum itur, ut an- 
nare perennareque commode liceat. hoc mense mercedes 
exsolvebant magistris quas completus annus deberi fecit : 
comitia auspicabantur: vectigalia locabant: et servis ccenas 
apponebant matron ut domini Saturnalibus; ille ut prin- 
cipio anni ad promtum obsequium honore servos invitarent, 
hi quasi gratiam perfecti operis exsolverent !. 

Macrobius adds to these another observance not indeed 
of the people of Rome, but of a neighbouring one, the people 
of Laurentum; the calendar of which he evidently supposes, 
so far as this custom and its origin were concerned, to have 
been the same with that of the Romans: Quod etiam Lau- 
rentes patris religionibus servant...sed et omnibus Kalendis 
a mense Martio ad Decembrem huic dew (id est Junoni) 
Kalendarum die supplicant™: for this necessarily implies 
that the first month in their year once was March and the 
last was December, as in the Roman. 

v. “Ore 8€ mdtpioy apxijy eviavtod tov Maprtioy ot ‘Popaior 
mapeAaBov d7jAov kal amd TOU Tas Aeyouevas Tap avTots waTpévas, 
TovTeoTt Tas evyevidas, Tovs oikéras éoTLGv, KaOamep ev Tos 
Kpovios toutt mpdatrew €00s jv Tovs KexTnEvous®. 

Again, with regard to the month of December, as originally 
the last in the year; Ava ri, says Plutarch®, rév GAAwr “Po- 
patov €v To PeBpovapiw pnvi Tovwovpévwv xXods Kal evayiopovs Tots 
TeOvyxdat, Aexiuos Bpottos (@s Kuxépwv iordpnkev) ev TO Ac- 
xeuBpio Todt émpatrev; av 6& ovtos 6 Avowrdveray émedOov 
Kal TpO@Tos éTEKElva oTpaTe@ diaBas Tov THs AnOns ToTapdv. TdTE- 
pov, WoTEp Huepas Anyovons Kal pnvos POivovtos cidOacw évayt- 


k Solinus, i. 35. n Lydus, De Mensibus, iii. 15. 40. 
1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 255. 1]. 4. 
m Ibid. 15. 275. ° Queestiones Romane, xxxiv. 
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ew of moAdol, Adyov exer Kal TOU eviavTo KataoTpeportos ev TO 
Tedevtalo pnvi TYLaV TOs TEOVYKOTAS * ; 

Cicero’s testimony to the rule of Decimus Brutus in this 
respect, alluded to by Plutarch, we apprehend to be that 
which is still found in his dialogue De Legibusp: Februario 
autem mense qui tunc extremus anni erat mortuis parentari 
voluerunt. quod tamen D. Brutus, ut scriptum a Sisenna 


* Decimus Brutus (Decimus Junius Brutus, whom Velleius Pat. styles 
A. Brutus!) surnamed Callaicus appears in the Fasti, consul along with 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio U. C. 616 of Varro B.C. 1382. He 
obtained this surname of Callaicus (more properly Gallecus) from his 
victory over the Callaici or Gallzci?, a tribe of Lusitanians in Spain; 
which success seems to have been gained two years after his consulship, 
U. C. 618 B.C. 136, when he was serving Pro consule+: on which occa- 
sion too he crossed the river called A7j@ns worayos, or Oblivionis flumen 4. 
For this victory he celebrated a triumph in the same year as Scipio the 
younger for the reduction of Numantia; viz. U. C. 622 B.C. 1325: 
though the date of this triumph is wanting in the Fasti Triumphales at 
present. And after this too he was principally instrumental to the success 
of the consul Sempronius Tuditanus, U.C. 625 B.C. 129, De Iapudibus®; 
for which the latter celebrated a triumph, (still extant in the Fasti,) Kal. 
Oct. the same year. 

It appears from Valerius Maximus? that this Brutus was the patron of 
the poet Accius or Attius. Vester etiam D. Brutus M. filius, says Cicero 
also’, ut ex familiari ejus L. Attio poeta sum audire solitus, et dicere non 
inculte solebat, et erat cum litteris Latinis tum etiam Grecis ut tempori- 
bus illis eruditus—Clara etiam per idem evi spatium fuere ingenia in 
togatis Afranii in tragoediis Pacuvii atque Attii9. It may be inferred from 
Cicero!” that Accius was living U.C. 650 B.C. 104. Mr. Clinton dates his 
birth, B.C. 170, and he was 64 years old at the birth of Cicero. We 
learn from Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 10, that though Accius (L. Accius) was a 
very little man, he erected a statue to himself in the AUdes Camenarum 
which represented a large man. 


P ii. 21. Ernesti indeed considers words of Cicero. The latter part alone 


the first part of this passage down to 
doctum hominem not to be the genuine 


I ky ie 2 Cf. Livy, Epit. lv. 

3 Livy, Ep. lvi. 

4 Livy, Ep. lv. lvi. Orosius, iv. v. 14. 
Jerome, Thes. Temporum, Ol. 159. 4. 
Frontinus, Strateg. iv. 1. 20. Florus, ii. 
17,12. Pliny,-H-N. iv. 35. 233- 

5 Eutropius, iv. 8. Livy, Epitome, 
lix. Phitarch, Tiberius Gracchus, xxi. 


would serve for the purpose of our 
argument. 


6 Livy, Epitome, lix. 

7 viii. xiv. 8. De Cupiditate Glorie. 
Cf. also Cicero, Oratt. xxvi. Pro Archia 
Poeta, II. 

8 Brutus, 28. 

9 Vell. Pat. ii. 9: cf. A. Gellius, xiii- 
2: XVii. 21. 

10 Oratt. xliii. Philippica, i. 15, 36. 
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est *, Decembri facere solebat ... (nam Sisennam video caus- 
sam cur is vetus institutum non servarit ignorare. Brutum 
autem majorum institutum temere neglexisse non fit mihi 
verisimile, doctum hominem sane, cujus fuit Accius perfa- 
miliaris. sed mensem credo extremum anni ut veteres Fe- 
bruarium sic hic Decembrem sequebatur. 

It may be questioned however, from the tenor of these 
observations, whether Cicero himself understood the true 
reason of this custom, peculiar to Brutus. It is plainly im- 
plied by his concluding remark that he thought February 
was the last month in the year long before December was 
so; and that D. Brutus considered December in his own 
time to stand in the place of February in former times. But 
December in reality was the last month in the calendar 
when there was yet no February; and if D. Brutus was the 
learned man which Cicero supposes him to have been, and 
was so well versed in the antiquities of his own country, he 
was probably aware of that fact: from which he could not 
but infer that, if the Parentalia on a large scale had been 
originally assigned to the last month in the calendar, they 
must have been appropriated to December; in which case, 
on the score of ancient prescription and of primitive usage, 
no month could have a better right to be considered the 
proper Parentalial month than December. 

The rule then which he chose to observe in this respect, 
different as it was from the common practice, is probably to 


* Sisenna was a contemporary of both the above. Velleius Patercu- 
lus!0: Historiarum auctor jam tum Sisenna erat juvenis ; sed opus belli 
civilis Sullani post aliquot annos ab eo seniore editum est. vetustior Si- 
senna fuit Ceelius, equalis Sisenne Rutilius Claudiusque Quadrigarius et 
Valerius Antias. It is well known that Sisenna’s historical works gave 
occasion to Sallust’s. Cf. the Bellum Jugurthinum, cap. c. 

From Festus, xvil. 491. 7. Scrupi, we learn that his proper style was 
L. Cornelius Sisenna. A L. Sisenna is mentioned by Cicero in Verrem !!, 
as a friend of Verres’, B.C. 70. Asconius!? gives us to understand that 
this was Sisenna the historian. Cicero classes him in point of time with 
Macer, and next to Ceelius!4. Cf. Mr.Clinton’s Fasti Romani, ad ann. A. 


oh N87. 


10 ii. g: ef. Cicero, Brutus,6: De Di- 12 In Orat. Pro Cornelio, p. 103. 
vin. i. 44. Brutus, 64: 74. 13 De Legibus, i. 2. 
11 Oration. ix. In Verrem iv. r5. 
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be explained on this principle; viz. that he thought it right 
to keep the Parentalia still in the same month in which the 
ancient Romans did so. This custom of his would prove 
nothing of the site of the piacular month in the calendar of 
Numa or in that of the Decemvirs, in both which that 
month was February; but it was a very good argument of 
the site of that month in the calendar of Romulus, or of 
D. Brutus’ opinion at least concerning the site of that month 
originally, as both the last in the year and as the month of 
December also. 

Plutarch indeed proceeds4: *H rotro, povov Bpotrov éva- 
yi€ew év TS pvt TOUT, Kabddrov Weddds EoTt; Kal yap TH Aapev- 
tla Towdot TOV evaytopov...Tod AexeyBpiov pnvds®. And this 
indeed was true; for the Laurentalia, or Larentalia, as they 
were called, (the Parentalia to the manes or memory of Acca 
Laurentia, or Larentia,) were celebrated in December, six 
days after the Saturnalia, on the x Kal. Januarias’. Lau- 
rentalia...ab Acca Laurentia: cui sacerdotes nostri publice 
parentant sexto die (from the Saturnalia) qui atra dicitur t. 
But this Acca Laurentia was the reputed nurse of Romulus 
and Remus". This ceremony in honour of her manes was 
probably as old as any thing of that kind in the calendar; 
and very possibly was consigned to the calendar in the time 
of Romulus himself. In that case the ceremony itself was a 
standing memorial that the proper Parentalial month in the 
Roman calendar from the first was December; and conse- 
quently, if that month was necessarily the last in the year, 
that December was originally the last month *. 


* These various customs and observances, some of a religious others of 
a civil kind, the antiquity of which thus went back to the foundation of 
Rome, are competent to prove that the month of March once stood at the 
beginning of the year, and the month of December at the end. 

It may be doubtful however of some of them, whether they justify the 
whole of the inferences founded upon them. Such for example as the 


4 Loco citato. 
r Cf. Queestio xxxv. 
8 Kalendarium Prenestinum, et Maf- 


Lactantius, i. 20. 
u Livy, i. 4. Plutarch, Romulus iv. 
V., Supposes the memory of this Acca 


feeanum, apud Foggini. 

t Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 58: cf. 
Festus, x. 200. 3. Laurentalia. A. Gel- 
lius, vi. 7. Macrobius, Saturn. i. 10. 241. 


Laurentiato have been kept in April, and 
that she was a different person from the 
Laurentia, or Larentia, who gave name 
to the ceremony in December. 
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Section X1.—Swm or substance of the preceding accounts. 


To sum up therefore the conclusions concerning the Calen- 
dar, or civil, year of Romulus, which appear to be confirmed 
by testimony, as far as it has yet been produced. 

The calendar or civil year of Romulus consisted of ten 
months. Four of these ten had proper names; the remain- 
ing six had names of order and number only. The four 
which had proper names were the first four; the six which 
had not such names were the last six. The names and order 
of the former were i. Martius; ii. Aprilis; i. Maius; iv. 
Junius: those of the latter, were v. Quinctilis; vi. Sextilis; 
vu. September ; viii. October; ix. November; x. December. 
In these ten mouths 304 days and nights were comprehended, 
and neither more nor less than 304; though in what manner 
these were distributed among the months, or what was the 


custom insisted on at the Matronalia in the month of March, and at the 
Saturnalia in the month of December; the servants being waited on by 
their mistresses at the former, and by their masters at the latter: on the 
former occasion, at the beginning of the year, in order to encourage them 
to the better performance of their duty through the year; on the latter at 
the end, by way of reward for their good behaviour in the course of the 
year. It were to be wished that so pleasing an explanation of this old rule 
of domestic life among the Romans could be substantiated by the neces- 
sary proofs. But the analogy between the Matronalia as the beginning, 
and the Saturnalia as the end, of the domestic year fails in an important 
respect; viz. that the former were celebrated on the first of March, the 
latter on the 17th of December; and though the kalends of March might 
be the first day of the year, the 17th of December was not the last. The 
kalends of March were certainly sacred to the matrons at Rome!; and ac- 
cording to Servius? from as far back as the junction of Romans and 
Sabines in the reign of Romulus. But as to the Saturnalia; though 
Macrobius supposes them as old as Janus*, and Plutarch ascribes their in- 
stitution to Numa4, a much later date is assigned them by the Roman his- 
torians, as attached at least to their proper date of December 17°: long 
after December had ceased to be the last month. 

On this subject see our own Exposition of the Parables, vol. iii. 313. sqq. 


1 Hor. iii. 8. 1. Tibullus, iv. ii. 1. 4 Comparatio Nume et Lycurgi, i. 
Ovid, Fasti, iii. 169. Juvenal, ix. 53. Cf. Porphyry, De Nympharum Antro, 
Festus, xi. 228.9. Martias Kalendas. Xxili. 21, 22. 

2 Ad Mn. viii. 638. 5 Livy, ii. 21. Dionys. Hal. vi. 1. 


3 Satur. i. 7. Cf. Servius, ad Ain, = Livy, xxii 1. 
Vili. 319. 
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rule of alternation in the lengths of the different months, 
does not yet appear. 

We shall now proceed to the investigation of the epoch of 
the calendar itself; i.e. of the year in which it took its rise, 
and also of the day from which it bore date. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the epoch of the Calendar of Romulus. 


Section I.—On the three criterions of the day of the Founda- 
tion of Rome. 1. The feast day of Pales. 


Preliminary to the discovery of the truth on this further 
question of the epoch of the calendar of Romulus; it is 
necessary to begin with reverting to that of the foundation of 
Rome. Three characters or criterions of the day of the 
Foundation appear to have been handed down from the first : 
one, the Palilia or feast day of Pales; another, the birth 
of Numa Pompilius the second king of Rome on that day; 
the third, a solar and lunar conjunction, which was also 
ecliptic, on the same day. Of each of these in its turn. 

With regard to the first; we have had occasion already to 
direct the attention of the reader to the uniformity of tradi- 
tion on this point, and to its consistency with itself perpetu- 
ally ; which is the most satisfactory proof of its truth, and of 
the matter of fact, that the Natalis Urbis in the first instance 
and the Palilia, (the day known in the Roman calendar by 
that name either from the first or after a time,) were actually 
the same. We shall find a more convenient opportunity 
hereafter for the production of particular testimonies to this 
effect. The only question which can be raised at present is 
whether the Palilia was a festival older than the Foundation, 
and older than Romulus, or not older than the Foundation, 
or even than the time of Numa Pompilius, by whom it was 
certainly first consigned to the calendar under its proper 
Roman date. 
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It is not of much importance to the day of the Foundation 
in what way this question might be decided; for the actual 
day of the Foundation will be the same in either case. But 
with respect to these two suppositions; testimony is appa- 
rently equally divided. Dionysius of Halicarnassus had not 
been able to trace the Palilia beyond the date of the Foun- 
dation; Plutarch on the contrary affirms that either this or 
a similar festival had always been observed at the same sea- 
son of the year, even before that event. Tadryv ér kai els 
eye THY HuEpav ‘Popalov 7 T6ALs EopTov ovdemias FrTova TLWELEVH 
xa?’ Exaotov eros cyet, kadotica Iapt\ua. Ovovar 8 ev abrn rept 
yovis TeTpaTddwv of yewpyol Kal vopets Ovolav xapioTipLoy Eapos 
apxopévov. TdtTEpoy b& Tadaudrepov ere THY H<pav TavTynr ev evTa- 
Oelats (supple ayopuevnv) emutnderorarny oikiopO TOAEWS EvdpLoay, 
#) ToD Ktlopatos apEartos lepav eroincavto, Kal Oeods ev adth ruis 
Trouser plAovs yepalpey dovto beiv, ok exo BeBalws eimetyw— 
"Ort pev odv 7) KTiots iuEpa yevouro TH TPO Evdexa Kadavddv Maiwv 
dpodroyeirau’ Kal TV H<pav ravTnv Eopragover ‘Pwpator yeveOArov 
ths Tatpidos dvoudgovtes. ev apxh 8 Bs pac ovdev Eyyvxov 
€Ovov, GAAQ Kabapav Kat dvaiyaxtov @ovto deivy tH Tarpldu Ti 
eT@VUpOY THS yeverews EopTiy pvddtrew*. od piv adda Kal mpd 
THS KTiFEws BOTHPLKY Tis 7V avTOis EopTr KATA TAVTHY THY IpEpar, 
kal IladnAva mpoonydpevov avTyvy. 

Dionysius and Plutarch beg supposed to be equally well 
informed on Roman antiquity in general, or on this one point 
of Roman antiquity in particular; it would be difficult to de- 
cide between two testimonies, apparently so contrary one to 
the other, which was to be preferred to which: and yet in 
reality, on a nearer and closer inspection, it will not ap- 
pear that there is any actual contradiction between them. 
It cannot be necessarily inferred from Dionysius’ statement 
that there was no ceremony nor observance, like the Palilia, 
older than the Foundation; but only that there was none 
such known to him. It must be inferred from Plutarch’s, 
that there was a festival, the same in kind with the Palilia, 
and celebrated at the same season of the year, even before 
the Foundation. And Plutarch asserts this in such a manner, 
as to make it clear that he himself entertained no doubt of 


wv Dionys. Hal. i. 88. * Cf. Censorinus, De Die Natal, ji. 
Y Plutarch, Romulus, xii. 
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the fact ; from which we may reasonably conclude that he 
had met with proofs of the fact, whether Dionysius had so or 
not. On the whole then the testimony of Dionysius on this 
point could not be considered decisive; unless it were to be 
supposed that there could have been no proof of the actual 
antiquity of the Palilia which must not have come to his 
knowledge. Plutarch’s on the contrary is express and posi- 
tive ; and can leave no room for doubt, unless we could sup- 
pose that he spoke at random: i.e. asserted a particular matter 
of fact without knowing whether there was any foundation 
for the assertion or not. 

Dionysius’ statement indeed, that the Palilia could not be 
traced beyond the Foundation, may be strictly true, if he 
meant the Palilia in the sense of the Natalis Urbis; and by 
the stated date of the Palilia the stated date of the Natalis 
Urbis in the Roman calendar: for in that sense and con- 
struction of the term, so far from being as old as Romulus, 
it was not older than Numa Pompilius. There can be no 
doubt that the Palilia were first consigned to the calendar 
under their proper date, (the xi Kal. Maias,) by Numa Pom- 
pilius; and that, if Dionysius knew of them only as attached 
to this date, he could not possibly have traced them beyond 
the Foundation. It should be remembered however that the 
proper name of this day, as the Palilia, was one thing, and as 
the Natalis Urbis, was another. The feast day of Pales in 
the nature of things must be a different thing from the birth- 
day of the city; if Pales herself was a different thing from 
the city of Rome. Nor can there be any question that Pales 
as a person was as much a reality as the city of Rome as a 
city ; that the Italian Pales was an actual conception of its 
proper kind ; and had the same kind of real existence in the 
apprehension of the Italians as Demeter in that of the Greeks, 
or Isis in that of the Egyptians. The feast of Pales then 
must have been one thing and the Natalis Urbis must have 
been another. Both could not have met in the same day 
except by accident or by appointment ; and if the supposition 
of accident is excluded by the circumstances of the case, it 
must have been by appointment and from design. Was the 
feast day of Pales then attached to the Natalis Urbis? or 
was the Natalis Urbis attached to the feast day of Pales? 


- 
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And this question is substantially the same as another, viz. 
Which was, or which might have been, the older of the two? 
the city of Rome, or Pales? In answer to which it would be 
very important to observe that the Italian Pales herself was 
the impersonation of nature both animal and vegetable, and 
in particular of animal nature. She was the type of animal 
fecundity, and of productiveness, on the largest possible scale. 
Such a conception in the nature of things must have been 
older than the Foundation of Rome. Pales in this sense 
and in this capacity must have been in existence long before 
the city of Rome. It is agreed too that Pales, even as the 
impersonation of nature, had a proper and special relation to 
one season of the year, the spring. She was the type of fe- 
cundity and production, whether vegetable or animal, as 
annually renewed in the spring: and therefore her festival 
was attached to the spring, and no season of the year was 
considered so proper for her, and so much in character with 
her attributes, offices, and operations, as the season of spring. 
There is no reason why it should not be supposed that 
tradition and uninterrupted belief might have perpetuated 
among the people of Italy, as well as among the rest of the 
nations of antiquity, the memory of the great historical fact 
of the beginning of mundane time, in the spring ; and of the 
connection of the existing system of things with that one 
season of the year in particular, more than with any other2. 
We should thus account in the most natural manner for the 
association of the rites of Pales also with the spring; and 
possibly long before the existence of the city of Rome. We 
should account too on equally natural principles for the pos- 
sible combination of these two things, the Foundation of 
Rome and the Palilia, which could not have coincided in one 
day at first except by appointment and from design. To this 
subject however we hope to return hereafter. It makes no 
difference to the object of our inquiries at present, (the epoch 
of the calendar of Romulus,) or even to the day of the Foun- 
dation itself, whether the Palilia were older than the city of 
Rome or not. 


* See our Fasti Catholici, ii. too. Diss. xv. ch. iii. sect. ili: 315. sqq. ch. 
sqq- Diss. 1x. ch. iv. sect. x.: iii. 256. iv. sect. x. 
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Section Ii.—iu. Birthday of Numa Pompilius. 


With respect to the second criterion; there can be no 
doubt that tradition among the Romans represented Numa 
Pompilius, their second king, to have been born on the day 
of the Foundation itself. "Hv 5 méAcws pév 6 Novpas éma- 
vods év SaBivous ths Kvpewv, ad hs Kupiras ‘Papyaior opas 
avrovs Gua tots avaxpabetor SaBirors tpoonydpevoay’ vids be 
Tlourmviov avopos evdokiyov, Terodpwv adedpdv vedtaros, nuépa 
d& yeyovas Kata Oy Tiva Oelay Tixnv ev 7H THY “Pdynv Exticav ob 
nept Popdtdov. arn dé ore pd Séxa pas Kadavddv Matov?. The 
same tradition is attested by the fragments of Dio Cassius ; 
an historian who seems to have inquired for himself and to 
have taken nothing merely on authority, and yet was very 
attentive to all such coincidences as these: Paci 5& adrdv ot 
Ta oapéorata SaBiver elddres ev TH adith tepa ev 7 7H “Poun 
exticOn yeyevvijcbar?. 

It cannot be objected to this tradition that it must have 
handed down what was impossible. Such coincidences, 
though rare of occurrence, are capable of happening ; and 
in a particular instance, independently even of testimony, 
might be perfectly credible, when resolved into their true 
cause, Kara 6) tia Oeiay tvxnv, as Plutarch exprest it: 
for nothing of this kind could be otherwise than providen- 
tial. We speak of chance in these cases merely in conven- 
tional language ; and by way of apology for our own igno- 
rance of the actual mode in which such things are brought 
to pass. It is agreed at least that Numa was a man of con- 
firmed age when he was elected king of Rome; and it will 
appear hereafter that, though born on the day of the Foun- 
dation, he could not have been less than 38 years of age 
when he succeeded to Romulus. 

The possible truth then of the tradition to this effect 
being admitted; the question for our consideration would 
be By what kind of calendar, and in what kind of years, 
would the age of one born on the day of the Foundation be 
ever after reckoned? more particularly that of one born at 
Cures among the Sabines, not at Rome and among the 
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Romans? Was the calendar of Cures at this time the same 
with that of the Romans? or was either such that the ages 
of men could with any propriety be reckoned by it? We 
know enough already of the calendar of Romulus to under- 
stand that a person, five years of age in the ordinary sense 
of the phrase, must have passed for six years old, in terms of 
that ; and that one who was only 385 years old in reality 
must have been considered to be 42 according to that. It is 
highly improbable that the reckoning of ages, (a matter in 
which men were personally so much concerned,) would be 
kept any where im such a calendar. But we have already 
observed that even the calendar of Romulus from its very 
nature was necessarily associated with the Primitive; round 
which it was revolving perpetually. We shall see, we trust, 
in due time that Numa’s correction of the calendar of Ro- 
mulus itself was directly derived from this; and that fact 
must be a demonstrative proof that the Primitive calendar 
had never ceased to be in existence at Cures at least, down 
to the time of Numa himself. By this calendar the ages of 
men might be reckoned perpetually, almost as truly as by 
the natural or by the Julian year; especially the age of the 
same man, at the different periods of his life. We are en- 
tirely of opinion therefore that the birthday of Numa, re- 
cognised by the tradition in question, must have been in- 
tended from the first of the day of his birth according to 
this Primitive calendar; and of the comcidence of the day in 
that calendar on which he was actually born with the date of 
the Foundation also: and we conclude too that his age must 
have been reckoned ever after in terms of this Primitive 
calendar, not in terms of the calendar of Romulus; and con- 
sequently that, if the tradition of his having been born on 
the day of the Foundation admits of being verified by the 
matter of fact, it must be by means of the Primitive ca- 
lendar. 


Srction III.—iii. The Lunar and Solar conjunction. 


The fact of a lunar and solar conjunction on the day of 
the foundation of Rome is distinctly asserted by Plutarche : 
Nov peéev ody ovdev at “Popaixal vovynviar mpos tas “EXAnviKas 
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6poroyovmevov exovow. exelyny be THv Huépay n THY méAW 6 
“Pwpdros éxtifev arpexi Tpiaxdda* tvxeiv A€yovot. Now this is 
a very important criterion of the true day; for which rea- 
son, and in order to preclude any such objection beforehand 
as that this character in particular might not have been 
handed down by tradition, but discovered by some such 
calculation as that of Tarutius; it is by all means to be ob- 
served that Tarutius’ calculation did not fix the Foundation 
to the Luna prima, but to the Luna decima or undecima. 
This particular statement then could never have been founded 
on Tarutius’ calculation ; nor have had any thing to do in its 
origin with his astrology. It confirms this distinction that 
Plutarch passes at once from this statement to the account 
of that calculation ; the result of which was something so 
totally different from what is here asserted, whether he 
himself was aware of the difference or not. It is evident 
therefore that he got this fact, relating to the conjunction at 
the Foundation, from one quarter, and Tarutius’ calculations 
from another; and a fact like that could be derived only 
from history or from tradition. It will be seen by and by 
that he appeals to contemporary testimony in confirmation 
of it. He specifies it also, as a further characteristic of this 
same conjunction, that it was ecliptic; that Rome was founded 
in the midst of a solar eclipse: and this, if true, as a test or 
criterion of the day, is even more important and decisive 
than the fact of the simple conjunction. 


Section 1[V.—Application of the above criteria, first to the 
date of the Foundation, secondly to the epoch of the Ca- 
lendar of Romulus. 

i. The calendar date of the Roman Palilia from the time 
of Numa downwards was always the xi Kal. Maias; and this 
day the xi Kal. Maias, as the same with itself in terms of 
the calendar perpetually, always denoted a certain day in 
the Roman April. In the Julian correction of after times 
the xi Kal. Maias denoted the 21st of April; but in the 
Irregular calendar older than that correction, and in the 


* We might have expected the word civodov here. But in Plutarch’s 
time, even in the most accurate of the Greek lunar calendars, the new 
moons fell on the goth of the month. 
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Decemviral older than the Irregular, and in the calendar of 
Numa the original of the Decemviral, it denoted the 20th of 
April. For April, in each of these preexisting states of the 
calendar from Numa downwards to the Julian correction, 
contained only 29 days, but in the Julian calendar it had 
30 days; and the day which made the difference in its 
length, before and after the Julian correction respectively, 
was inserted between the Ides of April and the Kalends of 
May. This day made no difference either to the real or to 
the nominal style of any other between the Kalends and the 
Ides of April; but it did so to the real, if not to the nomi- 
nal, description and designation of any day between the Ides 
of April and the Kalends of the next month. There was no 
xvili Kalendas Maias in the Aprilis of Numa; but there 
was one in that of Cesar. There was a xvii Kalendas Maias 
in both ; but it denoted the 14th of the month in the Aprilis 
of Numa, and the 15th in that of Cesar. In like manner 
the xi Kal. Maias was nominally the same in both. But it 
meant the 20th of April in the one, the 21st of April in the 
other. 

It is very necessary to attend to this distinction upon such 
a question as the present; which is that of the derivation of 
the true date of the Natalis Urbis from the true date of the 
Palilia, after both had come to be attached to, and both to be 
denoted by, the same day; and that day the stated date of 
each in the calendar of Numa, the xi Kal. Maias. It may 
well be doubted whether the most exact of our Roman autho- 
rities were always aware of it, or careful to keep it in mind. 
They were so accustomed to look at each of these things 
through its nominal representative, the xi Kal. Maias, which 
had always continued the same in terms, that probably they 
never stopt to reflect on the real difference in the meaning of 
the same date so expressed before and after a certain time. 
It would therefore be something surprizing to find this dis- 
tinction clearly recognised by so late an author as the By- 
zantine Zonaras; were there not reason to conclude that in 
his Roman history he took almost everything of this kind 
from Dio Cassius, or from Plutarch; the former of whom 
was very likely to attend to this distinction : ‘H 8é xriows tijs 
TOAEwS TAUTHS uEpa TETEAETO TH TPO Evdexa Kadavddv Matov, # 
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Gp «in elkoorn AmpiAdlov. Kal tiv jyépav tavrnv Eopracovor “Pow- 
pator yevebALov THs TaTpidos dvopatovtes4, 

Now such being the stated date of the Palilia in the calendar 
of Numa, viz. April 20; the next question is that of the place 
of Aprilis in his calendar. We will assume that it was the 
third month; that Januarius was the first month in the 
calendar of Numa, Martius the second, and Aprilis the third. 
The next consideration is the length of these months respect- 
ively in his calendar also. We will assume that Januarius 
had 29 days, Martius 31, Aprilis 29. It follows that Aprilis 
20 in his calendar, the day denoted in the style of his calendar 
by xi Kal. Maias, was the 80th inclusive from the kalends of 
Januarius inclusive. It follows consequently that, if the date 
of the Palilia and the date of the Natalis Urbis in the calendar 
of Numa both fell on the xi Kalendas Maias, both fell on the 
80th day of his calendar; and if the Pompilian date of the 
Palilia was purposely attached to that of the Natalis Urbis, 
or vice versa, and both were purposely attached to the 80th 
day of the calendar, though it cannot be inferred from this 
coincidence with absolute certainty, it may be with the high- 
est degree of probability, that they were purposely attached to 
the 80th day in Ais calendar, because they had been originally 
attached to the 80th day in /hat of Romulus. 

ii. With regard to the birthday of Numa; we will assume 
for the present that the epoch of the calendar of Numa and 
the first day of the primitive year for the time being met 
together B.C. 712: i.e. that the Julian February 17, reckoned 
from midnight, B.C. 712, represented both the first day of 
the primitive Thoth, similarly reckoned, Aira Cyclica 3295, 
and the Kalends of January, reckoned in the same manner, 
in the first year of the first cycle of the calendar of Numa. 
The 80th day then from the 17th of February, B.C. 712, 
inclusive stood in the same relation to both these years. It 
was the 20th of the third month in the primitive year, and 
the 20th of the third month in the corresponding year of the 
calendar of Numa. If then we were justified in concluding 
that the birthday of Numa would be reckoned by the Primi- 
tive calendar; we have only to suppose that he was actually 
born on the 20th of the third month in that calendar, and we 
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shall account for the tradition that he was born on the day 
of the foundation of Rome. The day of his birth by the 
Primitive calendar, and the Natalis Urbis in his own calen- 
dar, B. C. 712, were absolutely one and the same; Athyr 20 
in the former, Aprilis 20 in the latter. The meaning of this 
is that, if Numa was actually born on the 20th Athyr B.C. 
750. U.C. 1. his birthday would be considered to be Athyr 20, 
B.C. 712. U.C. 39; and if, as so considered U.C. 39, it fell 
on the Natalis Urbis; that would be reason sufficient why it 
should be supposed to have fallen on the Natalis Urbis from 
the first. 

iii. With regard to the lunar and solar conjunction : ’Exeé- 
vnv O€ THY juepay, said Plutarch®, 7) tiv wéAw 6 “Papdtros Exrigev 
ATpEK? Tplakdda TvxEiy A€yovot’ Kal ovvOdoY exAELTTLKY EV aiTH 
yeveorbar cednvns Tpos TALov, iv eid€var Kal ’Avtiwayxov otovTat 
Tov Tniov emomoy, eter tpite THs Extns "Odvpmiddos cupTeE- 
covoav. 

Some remarks are obviously suggested by this statement. 
i. A solar and lunar conjunction on a particular day and a 
solar eclipse on the same day are not necessarily connected. 
The former must happen once in every month, and for every 
meridian under the sun ; the latter can happen only a limited 
number of times in a given year for any meridian, and for one 
and the same meridian still less frequently. Yet Roman 
history or Roman tradition deposed to both these things in 
the present instance; to a lunar and solar conjunction and to 
an eclipse of the sun, as simultaneous and coincident for one 
and the same meridian, that of Rome. Weare not at liberty 
to accept of one of these things on the faith of the tradition, 
and to reject the other. If then Rome was actually founded 
on the day of a new moon, it was actually founded on the day 
of a solar eclipse also, which coincided with it. 

i. Though the year of this conjunction, and of this eclipse 
coincident with it, in the preceding statement appears to be 
referred to the Varronian epoch of the Foundation, Ol. vi. 3. 
B.C. 753; yet if there was any foundation for the tradition 
in the matter of fact, (that is, if such an ecliptic conjunction 
did really happen at the time of the foundation of Rome,) it 
is clear that this was a reference which could not possibly 
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have been authorized by the tradition itself; because there 
was no eclipse of the sun in the Varronian year of the founda- 
tion, B. C. 753, except one, November 18, at 8.45 p.m.: and 
that could not have coincided with the traditionary day of 
the Foundation, the Palilia, some day in the spring; i. e. in 
the opposite quarter of the year. It is very possible that the 
Varronian date of the Foundation might be connected with 
this traditionary eclipse by those who adopted the former 
and knew of the latter; but it could not have been counected 
with it by the tradition. Still less can the origin of this 
tradition be traced back ultimately to the astrological calcu- 
lation of Tarutius; which was so far from finding a solar 
eclipse on the traditionary date of the Foundation, the Palilia, 
B.C. 7538, that it did not find even a solar and lunar con- 
junction on that day; but instead of it a moon ten or eleven 
days old. 

i. Neither can it be inferred from this statement of Plu- 
tarch’s that the ultimate authority for this traditional eclipse 
at the Foundation was Antimachus the epic poet, here referred 
to as Antimachus of Teos; but rather the contrary, that the 
tradition itself was independent of the testimony of Antima- 
chus, which served merely to corroborate it: “Hv eidévai kat 
*Avtiwaxov olovrat tov Tyiov éromodv. It does not appear 
from this reference to Antimachus that Plutarch was aware 
of his having attested the fact of such an eclipse, because he 
had met with it himself m the poems ascribed to this Anti- 
machus ; but it must be implied by it that he had found it 
on record somewhere or other that Antimachus had described 
an eclipse of the sun, which was supposed to be that which 
happened at the foundation of Rome. It is well known that 
Archilochus and Pindar described eclipses of the sun which 
happened in their time* ; and fragments of both, the subject 
of which is a memorable phenomenon of that kind, have 
descended to posterity. In like manner, Antimachus of Teos 
must have done the same; and whether his poems existed 
entire in the time of Plutarch or not, or had been read by 
himself or not, it must have been known to Plutarch, on 
credible authority, that there was such a description some- 
where or other in them. In this case, if the antiquity of 


* Pliny, H.N. ii. 9. p. 227, says the same of Stesichorus also. 
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Antimachus was such that a memorable phenomenon of 
that kind, observed or recorded by him, must go as far back 
as the foundation of Rome; it was easy to connect it 
with the traditionary eclipse of the Foundation itself *. 
But this traditionary eclipse did not ultimately rest on the 
testimony of Antimachus. It was both prior to it and inde- 


* No epic poet of antiquity among the Greeks appears to have been 
generally known by the name of Antimachus but Antimachus of Colophon ; 
and he would be much too late for the Foundation of Rome, or for any 
eclipse which happened at or about the Foundation. Besides which 
Plutarch was no doubt familiar with the poems of this Antimachus ; 
whom Adrian his contemporary preferred even to Homer!, and whom he 
himself quotes? in his own works. 

Suidas: ’Avrivayos of Colophon, an hearer of Panyasis (of Halicar- 
nassus) and Stesimbrotus: Teyovas émt WAdrevos®. Diodorus 4, Alexias, 
Ol. 93, 4: Ka@ ov 87 xpdvoy cal Avtipaxoy Tov mointny’ Amod\ddepos 6’ AGn- 
vaids pnow nvOnxeva. He was certainly a contemporary of Plato’s; but 
Plato was the younger of the two: and instead of saying as Suidas does, 
that Antimachus was born or flourished éi IAdrevos, it would be more 
correct to say that Plato was born emi’Avtudyov®. Plutarch shews that 
both were living at the time of the capture of Athens by Lysander, B.C. 
404°, and he styles Plato véov rére, but not Antimachus. 

With regard to Antimachus of Teos, a fragment is quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus? from a poet of that name. ’Avtudyxov Te Tov Tniov cidytos" 

"EK yap Smpev oda kaw’ avOpa@rrovot TéNovrat® 

Aiyias émoinoey’ 

Aapa yap avOpareav véov irahev nde Kai épya. 
So that there were poems in existence even in Clemens’ time ascribed to 
him. Asan epic poet, and of an age any thing like that of the Foundation, 
he must stand next to Homer, and must be classed with Arctinus of 
Miletus, Eumelus of Corinth, and others, fragments ascribed to whom 
are still extant; and he was probably as much older than Archilochus or 
Hesiod as he was younger than Homer. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Olympic avaypadai recorded the 
name of Antimachus, Olympiad 4 B.C. 764, as victor in the stade. 
Steph. Byz. Avomévtioy: rodus Tioatas, azo Avarrovtiov tov LeéXomos, mapa 
Thy ddoyv THY e&”HALdos eis ’OAvupriav. amd tavtns Avtivaxos jv Odvpm- 
ovikns, vixnoas é€v Odvpmidd: (5') oradzov. 

@\éyov ev Odvpmiads 6, Avtipaxyos HXeios €k Avorovtiov arddiov. Cf. 
Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. Pars i. 283. Anecdota Greca Par. ii. 142. 3. 


1 Dio, Ixix. 4- Historie Aug. SS. 4 xili.108: 104. 
Spartian, Adrian, 16. ® Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 339, note. 
2 Cf. Consolatio ad Apollon. ix. 6 Lysander, xviii. 
3 Cf. in Xolpidos. 7 Stromata, vi. iL §12. 104. 23. 
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pendent of it. Antimachus’ testimony at the utmost only 
corroborated it; and the eclipse at the Foundation would 
still have its proper grounds of belief though Antimachus’ 
eclipse could be shewn to have been totally different from 
it. In like manner, the credit of this traditionary eclipse is 
not impaired by its bemg erroneously connected with the 
Varronian epoch of the Foundation. The tradition itself is 
not answerable for a misapprehension of that kind. If a 
coincidence of this description did actually signalize the 
Foundation of Rome; it is absurd to search for the evidence 
of it in any but the true year of the Foundation itself. 

Now, if we look through the Tables of Pingré, we find one 
solar eclipse, July 5, at 5 30 p.m. Paris, B.C. 754; and another, 
the same year, Noy. 30, at 8 45 p.m. Paris: each of which 
would be excluded by the year itself, if by no other consi- 
deration. We find one eclipse of the sun, B.C. 753, (but 
only one,) Nov. 18, 8 45 p.m. Paris. We find another, B.C. 
752, May 15, 7 p.m. Paris; and a second the same year, 
Nov. 8, 2 45 a.m. at Paris: neither of which could have been 
visible at Rome. We find another solar eclipse, B.C. 751, 
May 5,4a.M. at Paris; May 5,4 40 a.m. at Rome. Whether 
this might possibly have been visible at Rome, for part at 
least of its duration, we do not undertake to say. If we are 
right in the conclusion at which we have already arrived, 
respecting the probable year of the Foundation, all these 
years, B.C. 753—751, must be excluded from the scope of 
the present inquiry, as all alike too early. 

The next solar eclipse however, which appears in Pingré, 
has the date of April 24, at 6 45 a.m. Paris, B.C. 750. And 
though this is described in his Table as trés petite, amount- 
ing only to an attouchement of the disc of the sun; yet even 
that would be competent to ascertain and authenticate this 
day, April 24, B.C. 750, as the date of a true lunar con- 
junction, or of what Plutarch termed the drpexijs tpvaxds in 
the sense of o¥vodos: and what is more, of an ecliptic con- 
junction too. It is agreed however among astronomers at 
present that these calculations of Pingré, though the best 
which could have been made in his time, are all more or less 
inaccurate ; so that, if any thing depends on the exactness of 
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the results, we have no alternative except to calculate them 
over again, from the modern data. 

We have therefore calculated this lunar conjunction of 
April 24 B.C. 750 afresh, from our own Tables; and after 
the method of which we gave an account in our former work?: 
and we have found, as the result of that calculation, 


De Ms Se 
The mean new moon April 24. 1 16 42 mean time Greenwich. 
April 24. 2 6 31 mean time Rome. 


Deen es: 
The true new moon April 24. 5 46 19-5 mean time Greenwich. 
April 24. 6 36 8-5 mean time Rome. 


The distance of the sun from the node at the time of the 
mean conjunction was 14° 14’ 20”, and at the time of the 
true was 15° 31’ 57”; the latter of which was 3° 4’ at least 
within the extreme limits of a solar eclipse, 18° 36'S: so that 
there must have been somewhere or other, on this day, a 
much more considerable eclipse than Pingré supposed. And 
it is very desirable that some competent person should both 
calculate this eclipse again, with all the exactness of which 
astronomy is capable at present, and should also project it, 
in order to ascertain what kind of appearance it would actu- 
ally exhibit at Rome. It is manifest however that there 
must have been a new moon this year on April 24, for almost 
any meridian under the sun; and we have rendered it more 
than probable that there must have been an eclipse also at 
this new moon, which might have been more or less visible 
even at Rome. 

We have seen too that tradition among the Romans, de- 
rived from some source or other, did actually hand down the 
fact that the day of the Foundation was the day of a solar 
eclipse also. Laying therefore ali these comcidences together, 
(the traditionary testimony to this particular fact, the year, 
which we have already determined on other grounds to 
B.C. 750, the Natalis Urbis as the same in the first instance 
with the Palilia, the Palilia as properly the feast of Pales. 
the Goddess of Nature, and as a feast of the spring, and pro- 
bably also as older than the Foundation, and probably even 

f Introd. to the Tables of the Fasti Cf. the Advertisement to the Reader. 
Catholici, page 276, Part iii. ch. ii. s. iii. * Fasti Catholici, iii. 518, note. 
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as the standing memorial in Italy of the Natale Mundi itself, 
the true date of this Natale Mundi, April 25 or April 244, 
and lastly, this fact, discoverable by calculation, that April 
24 B.C. 750 was actually the date of the new moon, and 
also of a solar eclipse,) we may reasonably draw the conclu- 
sion that the day distinguished by so many coincidences, 
April 24 B.C. 750, must have been the actual date of the 
Foundation. 

Nor ought we to omit to mention that, as the Dominical 
Letter, B.C. 750, according to the true cycle of that letter 
from the first, was G, April 24 that year must have been 
the Feria tertia or Tuesday ; i. e. that day in the Hebdoma- 
dal cycle which was sacred to Mars. We shall probably 
see reason hereafter to conclude that the Hebdomadal cycle 
under Planetary names was known of in Italy before the 
Foundation of Rome; and consequently that a comeidence 
of this kind was very likely to be purposely affected, m 
fixing on the day of the Foundation itself. Tradition has 
handed down this fact too; viz. that Rome was under the 
tutela of Mars from the time when it came into being: and 
the origin of that tradition also would so far be explained if 
it came into being on fis day. 

Moreover the first hour of the feria tertia bemg more 
especially sacred to the planet Mars‘, it is most probable 
that the time of the day chosen for the foundation would be 
the first hour; which would also be most agreeable to the 
habits of antiquity, and to the common rule of life at that 
early period. We have calculated the time of sunrise for the 
latitude of Rome, April 24, B.C. 750; and we have found 
that apparent sunrise, including the effect of refraction, 
would take place about 5h. 22m. 5s. a. M. apparent time, 
5h. 19m. 45s. mean time: and that bemg 1 hour, 17 minutes, 
before the middle of the eclipse, the eclipse would probably 
be beginning at sunrise; so that nothing could be more 
strictly the case under such circumstances than the fact 
handed down by tradition: viz. that Rome, if founded at 
such a time, was founded in the midst of a solar eclipse. 


h See our Fasti Catholici—passim ; xv. ch. viii. sect. viii. 
and the Introduction. k Fasti Catholici, i. 414. Diss. vi. 
i Fasti Catholici, iii. 489 sqq. Diss. ch. ii. sect. ili. 
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The epoch of the Foundation in terms of the day being 
thus determined; it is easy to obtain from it that of the 
calendar. The day of the Foundation was the 80th, reckoned 
on from the first day of the calendar. Conversely the first 
day of the calendar was the 80th, reckoned back from the 
day of the Foundation. Reckon back therefore 79 days from 
April 24, B.C. 750; and you come to February 4: or reckon 
on 79 days from February 4, B.C. 750, and you come to 
April 24. On this principle the epoch of the calendar, 
cozval with Romulus and the-city of Rome, was February 4. 
The first day of the calendar which came into being along 
with the city of Rome was February 4 B. C. 750. We shall 
find this conclusion confirmed by many concurrent proofs, 
not yet produced. The premises therefore on which it is 
founded must be true. The method by which we have pro- 
ceeded im arriving at this conclusion cannot have led us 
wrong. 


Section V.—Confirmation of the epoch of the Calendar of 
Romulus, Feb. 4, by other proofs. 


1. By the cycle of the Nundinal day. 


Now that February 4 B.C. 750 was the actual date of the 
calendar of Romulus, (i. e. that the proper Roman style ac- 
cording to this calendar did actually take its rise on Febru- 
ary 4 B.C. 750, as the true Julian date of the first Kalends of 
March in the civil year of Romulus,) is proved in the first place 
by the course of the Nundinal cycle, and by the revolution of 
the Nundinal day, as derived from the calendar of Romulus 
to that of Numa, and from the calendar of Numa to that of 
Cesar. In both, when traced back to its origin, it is found 
to bear date on the same day; the first Nundinal day in the 
calendar of Romulus; the kalends of March U.C. 1, Feb. 4 
Julian B.C. 750. This is a very important confirmation of 
the truth of our conclusions on this point ; but we could not 
conveniently enter upon it at present, so as to do justice to 
it. It must be reserved for the time when the Nundinal 
cycle, as a constituent part not only of the first Roman 
calendar but also of every subsequent one, continuing all 
the while one and the same in itself, will come formally 
under our consideration. 
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Section VI.—i. By the date of the eclipse of the sun at the 
death of Romulus. 


Another and a still more direct proof of the epoch of the 
calendar of Romulus is supplied by the decursus of the ca- 
lendar itself from that day forward ; i.e. by the course and 
succession of noctidiurnal and annual time, according to the 
law of each, in that calendar, from the time when it came 
into existence down to the time of the death of Romulus. 
But for the full explanation of this proof it is necessary to 
begin with considering the circumstances of the death of 
Romulus, as they appear to have been handed down by tra- 
dition among the Romans from the earliest to the latest 
times. 


Testimonies of Antiquity to the circumstances of the death of Romulus ; 
and in particular to the eclipse of the sun on the day of that event. 


i. Kst locus, antiqui Capream dixere Paludem!: 

Forte tuis illic Romule! jura dabas. 

Sol fugit et removent subeuntia nubila coelum, 
Kt gravis effusis decidit imber aquis. 

Hinc tonat hine missis abrumpitur ignibus ether : 
Fit fuga: rex patriis astra petebat equis. 

Luctus erat falseeque Patres in crimine cedis ; 
Heesissetque animis forsitan illa fides. 

Sed Proculus longa veniebat Julius Alba ; 
Lunaque fulgebat nec facis usus erat. 

Cum subito motu nubes crepuere sinistre. 
Rettulit ille gradus horrueruntque come. 

Pulcher et humano major trabeaque decorus 
Romulus in media visus adesse via : 

Et dixisse simul, Prohibe lugere Quirites, 
Nec violent lacrymis numina nostra suis. 

Tura ferant, placentque novum pia turba Quirinum, 
Et patrias artes militiamque colant. 

Jussit et in tenues oculis evanuit auras. 
Convocat hic populos jussaque verba refert. 
Templa deo fiunt : collis quoque dictus ab illo : 

Et referunt certi sacra paterna dies™., 


1 We learn from Festus, iii. 67, that was however somewhere in the Campus 
the proper name of this locality was Martius. 
Caprilia. Caprilia appellatur ager qui m Ovid, Fasti, ii. 4gt. Cf. Metam 


vulgo ad Capree Paludes dici solet. It xiv. 816-828. Horace, Carm. iii. ili. 15. 
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ii. His immortalibus editis operibus, quum ad exercitum 
recensendum concionem in campo ad Capre Paludem habe- 
ret ; subito coorta tempestas cum magno fragore tonitribus- 
que tam denso regem operuit nimbo ut conspectum ejus 
concioni abstulerit. nec deinde in terris Romulus fuit.... 
namque Proculus Julius, sollicita civitate desiderio regis * et 
infensa patribus, gravis ut traditur quamvis magne rel au- 
ctor, m concionem prodit. Romulus inquit Quirites, parens 
urbis hujus, prima hodierna luce ceelo repente delabsus se 
mihi obviam dedit", &c. 

il. Of pev ody pv0@deorepa Ta TEpl adTod ToLodvTEs eKKAN- 
oiagvovTa pacw avtov én otpatozedov, Cépov KatacKiavtos &f 
aifpias Kal xeuGvos peyddov Kxatappayevtos, apavi yeverOar . 
da Tord ye ody pact THY HuEepay ev 7) TO TAOos eyevETO THs TpO- 
THs TOD TANGovs emavupov eivar, Kal pexpt TOV Kad Has xpdvev 
*Oxdgov guyiy KadeioOar°—Ett yap ayvootvtwy Tov adaviopov 
avTod “Papaiwy, «ite kata daipovos Tpdvotay etre e€ emPBovdArs 
> i“ Ti athi / , DS &) DS bs) / yy 
avOpwmivyns €yeveTo, TapeNO@y Tis eis THY ayopav TovALos ovoya 

a >) le) 7 \ > ‘\ \ x / > 7 oo) 
Tov am Ackaviov, yewpytKos avnp Kal Tov Biov avemiAnTTos, oios 
X 3 / pi e > if ” , Ve 
pnoev av Wevsacba Kepdous Evexa olkelov, En Tapayevopevos €f 
5 ae / > tas o) , >) in) , oo NO \ 
aypod Pwyvdov ideivy amidvta €x THs TOAEwWS EXOVTA Ta OmAa. Kal 
5) XN 3 ‘\ > / b) a a > a 4 vy 
ETELOT] EyyUS EYEVETO AKovoaL Tav’Ta avTov A€eyovTos’ “AyyedAe 
“Pwpaios “lovAve Ta Tap’ euod’ OTe we 6 Aaxaov Gre eyewwaynv 
daipov els Oeovs GyeTat TOV OvnTov ExTAnpecavtTa aidva. ecipt b€ 


KupivosP. 


* Lactantius, i. xv: Nam Romulum desiderio suis fuisse declarat En- 
nius ; apud quem populus amissum regem dolens hec loquitur : 
O Romule Romule die! 
Qualem te patriz custodem di genuerunt ! 
Tu produxisti nos intra luminis oras. 
O pater! O genitor! O sanguen dis oriundum! 
ob hoc desiderium facilius creditum est Julio Proculo mentienti; qui 
subornatus a patribus est ut nuntiaret plebi sue vidisse se regem humano 
habitu augustiorem, eumque mandasse ad populum ut sibi delubrum 
fieret. se deum esse et Quirinum vocari. quo facto et ipsi populo persuasit 
Romulum ad deos abiisse, et senatum suspicione cedis regiz liberavit. 
Cicero, De Republica, i. quotes this passage, as follows : 
Pectora dia tenet desiderium ; simul inter 
Sese sic memorant: O Romule Romule die! &c. 


n Livy, i. 16. ® Dionysius Hal. ii. 56. P Ibid. 63. 
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We have prefixed these three testimonies, not because 
they depose in so many words to the fact of an eclipse of the 
sun on this occasion, but because they imply it; by the dis- 
turbance of the elements and by the darkness to which they 
allude, and by the disappearance of Romulus in the midst of 
both. Otherwise it is clear from the context of the first m 
particular that Ovid dated this disappearance on the Quiri- 
nalia, the feast-day of the god Quirinus (i. e. of Romulus 
himself) in the Roman calendar, the stated date of which 
was xili Kal. Martias; not on the traditionary date the 
None Quinctiles: and that the next night he supposed 
something lke a full moon; which must have been totally 
incompatible with the fact of a solar eclipse the day before. 
It appears too from the third that Dionysius dated the dis- 
appearance on the day which bore the name of the Populi- 
fugia or Populi fuga in the calendar of his time, the ii Nonas 
Julias or Quinctiles; not on the Nonz Quinctiles. There 
can be no doubt that in this supposition he was mistaken ; 
though the same misapprehension, as we shall see by and by, 
appears in Plutarch too. The ancients however give a totally 
different account of the origin of this particular designation 
of the Populifugia of the calendar* ; and one which shews 


* Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 56: Dies Populi Fugia videtur nominatus 
quod eo die repente tumultu fugerit populus. non multo enim post hic 
dies quam decessus Gallorum ex urbe: et qui tum sub urbe populi, ut 
Ficuleates ac Fidenates, et finitimi alii, contra nos conjurarunt. aliquot 
hujus diei vestigia fugee in sacreis adparent, de quibus rebus Antiquita- 
tum libri plura referunt. 

The context of Varro here implies that the calendar date of this day 
must have come between the end of June and the None Caprotine, the 
7th of July. This is confirmed by the Maffeean and the Amiternine 
Kalendars apud Foggini; in both which the characters POPLIF. stand 
opposite to iii Non. Julias, the 5th of July. The same day was also NP 
(Nefastus Primo or ex Parte) in the Julian calendar. 

Macrobius, Saturn. iii. 2. p.6: Piso ait Vitulam Victoriam nominari. 
cujus rei hoc argumentum profert, quod postridie Nonas Julias re bene 
gesta, cum pridie (Nonas) populus a Tuscis in fugam versus sit, (unde 
Populifugia vocantur,) post victoriam certis sacrificiis fiat (corr. fuit,) vitu- 
latio; the proper sense of vitulatio so used here being ma:anopos, or 6do- 
Avypds. Vitulari, according to Titius and Varro, both quoted, denoted 
voce letari, maavi¢ew, lo Pan cantare. Cf. Festus, xix. 594. 20, Vitu- 
lans : from Ennius. 

It appears then that the true origin of this name and of this ceremony 
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it to have been much later than the death of Romulus, and 
to have had no connection with the circumstances of that 
event. Its date too, (iii Non. Julias or Quinctiles,) however 
near it might approach to a coincidence with the traditionary 
one of the death of Romulus, the Nones of the same month, 
was still entirely different from it. 

iv. AAque notat Romulum periisse solis defectionei—Et 
cum orta subito tempestate non comparuisset anno regni 
trigesimo septimo ad deos transisse creditus consecratus est* 
—Discerptum aliqui a senatu putant ob asperius ingenium : 
sed oborta tempestas solisque defectio consecrationis speciem 
preebueres—vrijpato b€ avtois mpos 70 Aabeiv G4An peylatn Tod 
dépos Kal ExAeuris Alou Smep mov kal ws eyevvaro éyéverot. 

v. To 6 GdAov e€ 7Alov KaTnAOev 7 Wuxi] TOU Oeod Kupivov. wet- 
OTEOY yap oipat TH pyyn. cbvodos axpLBijs TOV THY euparvy KaTa- 
veyapevov Bactrelav, HAlov TE Kal ceANVNS, OoTEP Ov Els THY yHV 
KaTiyayev ovTw Kal dvyyayev qv ano THs yns ed€€aro, TO OvynTOV 
apavicaca Tupt Kepavvio Tod cdparos™. 

vi. Apud Capree Paludem Nonis Quinctilibus apparere 
desiit¥—Indutus autem toga est (Commodus) Nonarum Ju- 
liarum die quo in terris Romulus non apparuit*. 

vil. Aéyetat yap éxxAnoiav Gyovtos avTov wept TO kadovpevov 
Aiyos €Xos rod pev HAlov TO POs emALTElv VvUKTa & KaTacyxeEtr, 
Bpovras 6 Sewvas cvpByvat kal Tvods aveywv Cadnv eXavvoteas. 
év b€ TOUT TOV eV OXAOV duyeiv Tods 6€ dvvaTOds ovoTpadivat 
pet GAAHA@Y K,T.A.Y 

vill. Odtws tepi tiv “PoptAov omopav kat kataBodrjy Tov ALov 
ExAlTElv toTOpovcL ToLnTdMEVOY ATpEKH ovYOOOVY TpOs GEANVHV... 


was something which happened the year after the capture of the city by 
the Gauls, B.C. 388 or 387. Cf. Livy, vi. 2-4: Plutarch, Camillus, 
xxxili-xxxvy. There could have been no such day in the calendar until 
then. There is no doubt a difficulty connected with the fact itself, and 
with its place in the contemporary history: but there can be no question 
about the distinction of the day on which it happened from the day of the 
death of Romulus. 


q Seneca, Opp. iii. 323. Epp. 108. 31. u Julianus Imperator, Opp.154.C.D. 
r Eutropius, i. 2. Oratio iv. 
s Florus, i. i. § 17. (cf. Appian, De w Solinus, i. § 20. 
Bell. Civ. ii. 114.) The testimony of x Historie Aug. SS. Lampridius, 
Proculus follows. Commodus, 2. 


t Anecdota Greca Par. ii.6.1. The y Zonaras, vii. 4. 319. D—320. A. 
testimony of Proculus follows here too. The testimony of Proculus follows. 
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TovTo b& ovvTuxety TO “Pwptdrw Kal Tepl THY peTaoTacLY adTiY TOD 
Blov. h€yovot yap exArelrovtos Tod jAiov npavicbar Novas Ka- 
/ aA ” " ¢ / >] a c / 2 / 
Tpativats, iv axpt vov nuepav emupavds éEopragovor.2— Hoaviodyn 
d€ Novas “lovAiais ws viv dvopdtovow, ws 6 Tore KuvtiAtas* 
ovden eizety BeBatdyv ovde d6uodoyotvpevor mvOETOa TeEpl THs TEAEv- 
Tis aTokiTa@Y GAN’ 7) TOV xpovoV, OS TpoEipyTaL. Opatar yap TL vov 
duoia TH TOTE TADEL TOAAG KaTa THY Huepav exetvnv...€TEpoL O ol- 
tal X oy x \ / 5. XN xX \ e 
OVTaL...TUXEWY pe ELW TEPL TO Kadovpevov Aiyos 7 ZopKos €Aos 
5) , v \ € , ” x x \ , 
exxAnolay ayovra Tov PwpdtarAor, ddvw 6€ Oavpacta Kal KpettTova 
Adyouv TEpl Tov a€pa TAOn yevecOa, Kal weTaBodrds amioTous. TOU 
pev yap Alou TO PGs emAcmelv, vixta bE KaTacyely ov Tpaciav OVdE 
Hovxov, GAAG BpovTas Te Sewwas Kal Tvods avepov C4Anv €Aavvdv- 
Tov Tavraxdbev €xovoay4, K.T.AA— HB Hepa 7 peTiAdAakEv OXAOV 
gvyn kadeirat, kal Novvar Kazparivat * 61a 76 Ovew els TO THS Atyos 
€dos €x TOAEwWS KaTLOLTAS. TY yap alya Kampav dvopagovow?. 
With regard to the day which was truly to be called “OxAou 
vy? or Populifugia, and its site in the calendar, we have 
referred to the proper testimony, suprac. The Nonz Quin- 
ctiles or Nonz Julie were certainly called Nonz Caprotine 
also: and for a reason which Plutarch himself proceeds to 


* Plutarch we observe expresses the epithet, which characterized this 
day, by Kazpariva. But it was more correctly written Caprotine. 

Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 56. Non Caprotinz, quod eo die in Latio 
Junoni Caprotine mulieres sacrificant, et sub caprifico faciunt, et e capri- 
fico adhibent virgam. ob hoc toga pretexta data eis. ‘Uhe text of Varro is 
no doubt defective here. But enough appears in it to shew that the day 
derived its name not from capraa she goat, but from caprificus the wild 
fig tree: the reason being that the signal concerted between the ancille or 
maid servants, and their masters and mistresses, on this day was hung 
from a wild fig tree. 

Ausonius, De Feriis Romanorum, 385. 9. 

Festa Caprotinis memorabo celebria nonis, 
Cum stola matronis demta tegit famulas. 
Ovid, De Arte Amandi, ii. 257. 
Porrige et ancillz qua poenas luce pependit 
Lesa maritali Gallica veste manus. 
That is, the stola matronalis, assumed by the ancille on this occasion to 
personate the character of the matrons. 

See the whole story, related by Plutarch, Romulus, xxix. and Camillus, 

xxxiii. (cf. Parallela, xxx.) and by Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 11. 251, 252. 
Plutarch, De Fortuna Romanorum, viii. 


@ Romulus, xxvii. The testimony of Proculus follows. 
» Tbid. xxix. © Page 120. 


ae 
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subjoin: shewing that this day acquired its name in the time 
of Camillus, to commemorate an event the particulars of 
which are circumstantially related both here in the life of 
Romulus, and again in the life of Camillus ; Ei p7, as he ob- 
serves here, rijs adtis juepas ev xpdvors ér€pors Gudrepa TA TAO 
ouvetvxe yeveoOat. And this is no doubt the true explanation 
of the coincidence; viz. that both the death of Romulus, and 
the event commemorated by the None Caprotine, at different 
times happened on the same day of the same month. Todro 
d& yeveoOar (1. e. the latter) tals viv ‘lovAias rére 5€ KvivtiAcats 
Novvais’ kal tiv ayouevyny opty tropvnna THs Tpakews exelvys 
> e NS ie ~ ”~ o \ / / 
elval...€TEpol O€ TOVTwWY TA TAElLoTA Spacdat Kat AEyerOat pac 
emt TO “Pwptdrov made. Kara TavTnv yap adavioOjvat Tiy hy€epav 
t 
abtov é€w TvAns, COpov Kai OBvehAns advw TeEpicxovons, os 8 
¥ / 3 / e / / \ X ¢ / >] \ 
Evlol vowiCovoly EKAElews NALOV yEevomens. Kal TIV NuEpav ato 
, Tue 7 / Be aS XX = / > 
tovtov Novvas Kazparivas xAnOjvar tiv yap atya Kanpav 6vo- 
pagovow. 6 d€ “Pepdtros idavicOn Snunyopv Tepl TO THs Atyds 
Eos Tpocayopevduevov, ws ev Tois TEpl exeivou yéypamTart. 
Lastly : “E®dopov eviavrov 7 “Péyn kal tpraxoaTov 7dn ‘PopdtAou 
Baothevovtos wxeiro. TéuTTn 5€ ioTayevou pNvos, iv viv jpepav 
Novvas Kazporivas xadote1, Ovciav Tid SypoteAT TPO Tis TOAEwS 
was / v \ \ / > es e \ los oe 
0 Poyutdos eOve TEpi TO KaAovpevov Aiyos EAOs* Kal Taphy ire 
Bovdi Kal tov dijpov TH mAciotov. eEaidvyns 5& peyaAns wep TOV 
dépa Tpomys yevouevns, Kal vedous emt tiv yhv epelcavtos aya 
mvetvpatt kal (adn, TOV pev GAAov Gyidov ExtAayevta ovvEeBn 
a \ los X\ xe / ° lod / \ 4 
gvyety kal oxedacOjvat, Tov 6€ PwyvdAov adavy yevecOal, Kal pte 
avTov ETL pTE TO GOpa TeOvHnKOTOS edpEOjvaLe. 


Section VII.— Confirmation of the above statements by the 
testimony of the Calendar of Romulus. 


From the concurrence of testimony then on this point it 
may be safely inferred that it must have always been handed 
down traditionally, and always been believed among the 
Romans, that the last appearance of their founder in public 
was accompanied by certain extraordinary circumstances ; by 


4 Cf. also Camillus, xxxiii. Dei, iii. 15. The testimony of Procu- 

e Numa, ii. Cf. Cicero, De Legibus, lus follows in Plutarch. Cf. Tertullian, 
i. 1: De Republica, ii. 58, 59. So- Opp. i. 198. adv. Marcionem, iv. 7. 
mnium Scip. 7. Macrobius, Somnium Cyprian, De Idolorum Vanitate, Opp. 
Scip. ii. 11. 162, 163. Auctor De Viris, p. 12. Arnobius, i. 24. Lactantius, 
Romulus. Lucan, Phars. i. 197. and i. 15. Minucius Felix, Octavius, xxiii. 
Schol. in loc. Augustin, De Civitate 2. 
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a sudden obscuration of daylight, by a convulsion of the 
elements, a storm and tempest: in the midst of which he was 
lost from view, and after which he was no where seen alive 
again. It may be collected too that the proximate cause of 
the darkness at such a time, perpetuated by tradition also, 
was an eclipse of the sun. It appears likewise that the date 
of both events, both this eclipse and the disappearance of 
Romulus, was the day which in the calendar of Numa was 
called Nonze Quinctiles, and in the calendar of Cesar None 
Julie; the former altogether the same day of the same 
month in the old calendar, as the latter in the new. Whether 
there was any day so called in the calendar of Romulus does 
not appear; but whether there was or not the place of the 
day in its proper month will still be the same, the 7th of the 
month for the time being: whether the fifth month, as in the 
calendar of Romulus, or the sixth, as in that of Numa, or 
the seventh, as in that of Ceesar. 

It may be reasonably inferred from these testimonies too 
that, if Romulus’ disappearance at this time was the effect of 
contrivance, (of which no one, we should think, could doubt,) 
and if he was actually made away with under cover of the 
darkness in question, without detection, and even his body 
was so effectually disposed of that no traces of it were after- 
wards to be seenf; the eclipse preceded or accompanied by 
the storm and the darkness in all probability must have set 
in towards the end of the day. And this conclusion is strongly 
confirmed by the part which the same accounts ascribe to 
Julius Proculus, and by the alleged apparition of Romulus 
to him; which they all suppose to have taken place the same 
night, or early the next morning: but none of them on the 
same day. 

Now the epoch of the calendar being assumed, in con- 
formity to what we have already concluded, as February 4 
at midnight B.C. 750; and the reckoning of noctidiurnal 
and annual time being supposed to have begun and gone on 
in this calendar from that epoch, (subject to the proper law 
of the calendar itself, and consequently receding in every 
year of its own 61 days on the Julian year of 365 days, and 
62 on the Julian year of 366,) from B.C. 750 to B.C. 715; 


! Plutarch, Romulus, xxvii. Numa, ii. Livy, i. 16. 49. Dionysius, ii. 56. 


=? 
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it is found that B.C. 715 the epoch was falling on January 
20 at midnight: and consequently the 126th day inclusive 
from the epoch exclusive was falling on May 26 at mid- 
night. We have determined nothing as yet of the lengths of 
the months in the calendar of Romulus; but we shall see 
reason hereafter to conclude that they followed one of two 
rules: i.e. either they were all of the same length, and all 
30 days long, with a remainder of four days at the end of the 
year which entered into none of them; or the first six 
months at least, like those in the calendar of Numa, con- 
sisted of 31 days and of 29 days alternately. According to 
either of these suppositions, the 127th day of the calendar 
would fall on the 7th of the fifth month; and, if the Julian 
date of the first day of the first month in a given year (not a 
leap year) was January 20 at midnight, that of the 7th of the 
fifth month would be May 26 at midnight. 

Now it appears from the tables of Pingré that there was an 
eclipse of the sun B.C. 715, on May 26, at 5.30 p.m. Paris. 
We have calculated this conjunction afresh for ourselves, and 
we find, 


Wes EE 
The mean new moon May 26. 7 58 44 mean time Greenwich. 
May 26. 8 48 33 mean time Rome. 
ey) ness 
The true new moon May 26. 16 33 10 mean time Greenwich. 
May 26. 17 22 59 mean time Rome. 


tw Go 


The sun’s distance from the node at the time of the mean 
conjunction appears to have been only about 5° 16’ 29”, and 
at that of the true only about 5° 40’ 9’; and even the latter 
of these must have been 12° 56’ within the extreme limits of 
a solar eclipse: so that there was doubtless a very consider- 
able eclipse on this day and at this time, and very possibly 
even for the meridian of Rome; though whether it would 
be total for the latitude of Rome, we do not undertake to 
say: but some competent person, as we before observed, who 
takes an interest in such questions as these, may perhaps 
think it worth his while to enquire. We have calculated 
also the time of sunset on this day, for the latitude of Rome; 
and we have found that true sunset would take place May 
26 B.C.715, at Rome, about 19h. 14m. 48s.; and apparent 
(including the effect of refraction) about 19h. 16m. 55s. 
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apparent time, 19h. 7m. 21s. mean time: on which prin- 
ciple, if the middle of the eclipse coincided with 17h. 22m 
59s. mean time; it must have preceded sunset by 1] h. 44m. 
22s. An eclipse of such magnitude would last 3 or 4 hours; 
and if it was at its middle about 17h. 23m. it would be 
beginning about 15h. 23 m. 

The length of the diurnal hour in kairic time, on this 
principle too, being 1h. 12m. 49sec. the ixth hour of the 
day would begin to be current at 14h. 25m. 38sec; and 
the xth at 15h. 38m. 27sec. It appears from the testi- 
monies cited supra, and in particular from Livy’s, that Ro- 
mulus was reviewing his army ad Capre Paludem, when the 
eclipse, accompanied or followed by the storm and the dark- 
ness in the midst of which he disappeared, came on. There 
is a statement in Lydus De Mensibus¢, from which, if it can 
be depended on, it must be inferred that Romulus was ac- 
customed to do this at the ninth hour of the day: Ot de 
Mdyy:mes otovel texvitas Tod avdpaTodddous Gptov émEuTOV Tots 
ev déy@ ‘Papvdrias avvdvas. ott bi) TavTas éxdAouy bia TO Kara 
Thy evvaTnvy (wpav) émdidocba (corr. émideddcOar) Tpos Tod 
“Pwpwdrov THY Tpopyy Tots orpatiéras. There are many sin- 
gular things in the fragments of this author, which it is not 
easy to find elsewhere; and this is one of the number. It 
is an obvious inference from this statement that he took 
annona to be ultimately derived from ad nonam. We are 
bound however to suppose that he had some authority or 
other for every thing which he asserts; and it is certainly 
nothing incredible that even Romulus might have had stated 
times for reviewing his soldiers, or for issuing pay to them: 
and that the ninth hour of the day might be one. Now the 
ninth hour, in that case, uot only from the reason of things, 
but also in deference to the idiom of antiquity, must be 
understood of the end of the ninth, and of the beginning of 
the tenth; and B.C. 715 on May 26 this would be, as we 
have seen, at 15h. 38m. 27s. from midnight, or at 3h. 38m. 
27s. p.m. If the proceedings of this day which ended in 
the disappearance of Romulus actually began at this time, 
it would be only 15 minutes later than the probable begin- 
ning of the eclipse also; 1. e. as we have concluded, about 

8 iv. 30. 69. 1. 16. 
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3h. 23m. p.M.: which every one must allow to be a remark- 
able coincidence, and well calculated to authenticate the tra- 
ditionary account of the circumstances of this whole transac- 
tion, as they are represented above *. 

It seems then that no eclipse could have been better 
adapted than this of May 26 B.C. 715, to answer to the 
description of that particular one, which Roman tradition 
had invariably handed down as coincident with the time of 
the disappearance of Romulus. It is agreed that the tradi- 
tionary date of this eclipse in his own calendar was the 7th 
of the fifth month. It is certain that the Julian date of the 
eclipse B.C. 715 was May 26: and not less so that in the 
calendar of Romulus, brought down according to its proper 
law, but in terms of the Julian calendar perpetually, from 
Feb. 4 B.C. 750 to Jan. 20 B.C. 715, the Julian May 26 
fell on the 7th of the fifth month. These coincidences both 
together constitute a chronological and an astronomical ar- 
gument of the truth of our conclusions on every point rela- 
tive to the calendar of Romulus, (its nature, as consisting of 
ten months and 304 days and no more, its epoch, both the 
year, B.C. 750, and the day, February 4,) already established, 
which cannot easily be shaken. The simple succession of 
day and night, in that calendar and from that epoch, takes 
us unerringly to May 26 B.C. 715, as the date of the 7th 
of the 5th month in the 43d year of its own decursus. 


* It is very observable that if the first day of the year in the calendar 
of Romulus was Nundinal, i. e. fell on the Feria prima of the Nundinal 
cycle, neither the Soth day nor the 127th would be so. The former would 
fall on the Feria 8@ of the cycle, the latter on the Feria 72. It follows 
that Rome could not have been founded on a Nundinal day, B. C. 750; 
nor could Romulus have been reviewing his army on a Nundinal day, 
B.C. 715. We shall see reason hereafter to conciude that it was the rule 
at Rome from time immemorial to do nothing publicly, which would in- 
terfere with the proper business of the Nundinal day. That day seems 
to have been reserved for its own uses and purposes from the first. It 
was not to be expected then a priori that either the ceremony of the 
Foundation or this concluding scene of the life of Romulus would fall on 
a Nundinal day. And each of these coincidences should be allowed its 
weight. They are of the number of those minute circumstantial charac- 
ters of truth, which nothing will account for in a particular instance but 
the matter of fact. 
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Astronomy discovers in this year and on this day the date 
of an eclipse of the sun, which requires only to be compared 
with the traditionary characters of that which accompanied 
the disappearance of Romulus, to be seen to be the same. 


Section VIII.—On the further confirmation of the eclipse at 
the death of Romulus, May 26 B.C. 715, by the eclipse of 
June 21 B.C. 400. 


The recovery of a considerable portion of Cicero’s treatise 
De Republica, (to which we have already adverted,) has 
brought to light also the Roman date of an eclipse of the 
sun; the importance of which to the illustration and con- 
firmation of our Roman calendar, long after the time of Ro- 
mulus, is very great: and yet even to this question of the 
death of Romulus, and of the eclipse at his death, it is im- 
portant also. 

The date of this treatise, referred to the chronology of the 
life of Cicero himself, was B.C. 544. Its hypothetical date 
is the consular year of Tuditanus and Aquillius, U.C. 625 of 
Varro, B.C. 129; not many days before the death of P.Cor- 
nelius Scipio Africanus Aimilianus, or Scipio the younger, 
the principal speaker in the dialogue itselfi. The scene is 
laid in the house of Scipio, during the feriz Latine of that 
year: Nam cum P. Africanus hic Paulli filius fertis Latinis 
Tuditano cons. et Aquillio constituisset in hortis esse, fami- 
liarissimique ejus ad eum frequenter per eos dies ventita- 
turos se esse dixissent; Latinis ipsis mane ad eum primus 
sororis filius venit Q. Tubero &c. The conversation begins 
with an allusion to the recent appearance of a second sun!. 
It passes afterwards to the subject of eclipses™; in the pro- 
secution of which mention is made of the lunar eclipse before 
the battle of Pydna™, and of the solar eclipse in the time of 
Pericles". And then the person speaking, (Scipio,) with re- 


h Ad Atticum, iv. 16: cf. 14. Ad 
Quintum Frat. iii. 5: cf. rr. 14. 

i Cf. De Natura Deorum, ii. 5: Tum 
sole geminato, quod ut a patre audivi 
Tuditano et Aquillio consulibus eve- 
nerat, quo quidem anno P. Africanus 
sol alter exstinctus est. Also, iii. 32: 
and De Divinatione, i. 43: Vell. Pater. 
ii. 4: Livy, Epitome, lix.: Plutarch, 
Romulus, xxvii. 


k Lib. i. p.11. Ad Quintum Fratr. 
iii. 5: it is supposed to have been laid 
at certain Feriz Novendiales, or extra- 
ordinary occasion of the kind, in the 
consular year of Tuditanus and Aquil- 
lius; unless Cicero meant the Latin 
by these novendiales ferie. Cf. De 
Amicitia, 4, 7. 

1 Lib. 1. 

x5 Gof: 
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ference to the causes of phenomena of this latter kind 
(eclipses of the sun), observes: Erat enim tum heee nova et 
ignota ratio, solem luna opposita solere deficere : quod Tha- 
letem Milesium primum vidisse dicunt. id autem postea ne 
nostrum quidem Ennium fugit, qui ut seribit, anno trecen- 
tesimo et quinquagesimo fere post Romam conditam, Nonis 
J uniis 
Soli luna obstitit et nox. 

atque hac in re tanta inest ratio atque sollertia ut ex hoc 
die, quem apud Ennium et in Maximis Annalibus consigna- 
tum videmus, superiores solis defectiones reputatee sint, 
usque ad illam que Nonis Quinctilibus fuit regnante Ro- 
mulo: quibus quidem Romulum tenebris etiamsi natura ad 
humanum exitum abripuit virtus tamen in celum dicitur 
sustulisse. 

This eclipse is not noticed by Livy, though in the regular 
course of his history it should have come in, v. 10—12 a 
We have already had occasion to allude to it, as authenti- 
cating the date of the urbs condita, according to the Annales 
Maximi, B.C. 749. Referred to B.C. 748, the year after 
this, an eclipse on the Nones of June U.C. 350 must have 
happened B.C. 399; referred to B.C. 749 it must have hap- 
pened B.C. 400. There is a solar eclipse in Pingré June 2] 
at 7h. 15m. p.m. Paris B.C. 400, and another, June 11 at 
Oh. 15m. p.m. Paris B.C. 899; and according to our Ro- 
man calendar of the time being, (which is the Decemviral 
correction of that of Numa,) both June 21 B.C. 400 and 
June 11 B.C. 399 fell on the Nones of June: so that the 
truth of our calendar itself would be attested and confirmed 
by one of the most authentic criterions, to which we could 
appeal on its behalf, whichever of these eclipses was that 
which Cicero recorded from Ennius. And it is another sin- 
gular coincidence, such as nothing but the truth could have 
brought about, that the Julian dates of the Nones of June 
in these two years respectively were only ten days asunder ; 
and the Julian dates of these two eclipses were only ten 
days asunder also, Between the two however, we cannot 
hesitate to conclude that the eclipse of the Annales Maximi 
and of Ennius must have been that of B.C. 400, not that of 

° Ch v. 13; 14. 
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B. G. 399 ; for this latter, according to Pingre, was a trifling 
eclipse, scarcely perceptible ; an attowchement merely: but 
the former for the latitude of 41° 46’ 35” N (only 18 minutes 
less than that of Rome) was central. 

It may indeed be objected even to this eclipse at first 
sight that if its date was really according to Pingre, 7h. 15m. 
p.m. for the meridian of Paris, and 40 minutes later for that 
of Rome, it must have happened for that meridian after the 
sun was set. But in reality even this is no objection; or 
rather, on the contrary, it is a further proof of the identity 
of this eclipse with that of Ennius. For it is clearly to be 
inferred from the language of Ennius, as quoted by Cicero, 
that the sun went down eclipsed— 


Soli luna obstitit et nox. 


The night had as much to do with the obscuration of the 
suv’s light on this occasion as the moon. Now in an eclipse 
of such magnitude, and of such probably long duration, 
though the middle might have been later than sunset, the 
beginning could not have been so; and the sun must have 
been more or less eclipsed even at sunset itself. 

But, as we have already observedP, if any thing depends 
on the accuracy of these calculations of Pingré, we have no 
alternative except to go over them again. This ecliptic con- 
junction being calculated afresh from our own Tables, we 
find 


h m. S. 
The mean new moon, June 22 I 37 37 mean time Greenwich. 
June 22 2 27 26 mean time Rome. 


Ne ote 8. 
The true new moon, June 21 17 48 44.5 mean time Greenwich. 
June 21 18 38 33-5 mean time Rome. 


The sun’s distance from the node, at the mean conjunction, 
was about 8° 32’ 30’; and at the true, about 7° 24 oi ae 
which was nearly 11° 12’ within the extreme limits of a solar 
eclipse. So that there can be no doubt of the fact of a very 
considerable eclipse at this conjunction ; though of what 
magnitude at Rome in particular, we leave to the astro- 
nomers to decide. We have calculated also the time of 
sunset on this day for the latitude of Rome; and we find 


P Supra, p- 114. 
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that true sunset would take place there, June 21 B.C. 400, 
about 19h..32m. 18s. and apparent sunset inclusive of the 
effect of refraction about 19h. 34m. 30s. apparent time, about 
19h. 29m. 13s. mean time: i.e. only 50 min. 39 seconds 
later than the middle of the eclipse also, according to our 
calculation. And this we think is a sufficient confirmation of 
the construction which we have put on the language of Ennius, 
as well as of the matter of fact itself; viz. that the sun must 
have gone down more than half-eclipsed: so much so that 
very possibly its disappearance on this occasion might have 
been followed by almost total darkness, because there would 
be little or no twilight. 

The most observable circumstance however in Cicero’s ac- 
count of this eclipse is that it had served as the base of cal- 
culations carried backwards, and intended to discover every 
phenomenon of the same kind up to that which tradition 
attached to the Nones of Quinctilis in the reign of Romulus. 
Macrobius might have understood this statement of Cicero’s 
as if he himself had so applied it’; but that would be a 
mistake. Cicero does not say that he himself had made use 
of this eclipse for any such purpose; but only that others 
had done so: and we have little doubt that by those others 
he meant Varro and Tarutius. It was at this very time, 
B.C. 54, (the true date of this dialogue in the life of Cicero,) 
or just before, that they were engaged on those calculations 
by which they determined the Varronian epoch of the Founda- 
tion ; and we have already produced proof, from Censorinus’, 
that one of the instruments, employed by Varro in his chro- 
nological researches, and for fixing the principal dates in his 
system, was the Chaldaic Saros. 

If such an use was actually made of this eclipse of June 21 
B.C. 400, we cannot desire a stronger proof of its au- 
thenticity. But an application, like that, of the eclipse of 
June 21 B.C. 400 serves reflexively to confirm that of the 
death of Romulus; the general belief at least of the most 


4 Somnium Scip. ii. 12. 162, 163. other, (probably this eclipse of the An- 
Macrobius is speaking here of a great nales Maximi and of Ennius,) had at- 
period of 15000 years, in which the tached this great cycle to the eclipse at 
same eclipse would recur in all its cir- the death of Romulus; cf. Augustin, 
cumstances; and as if Cicero, having De Civitate, iii. 15. 
calculated back from some epoch or r Supra, p. 32. 
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learned and best informed of the Romans in the fact of the 
eclipse at the death of Romulus. There were many points of 
resemblance between this eclipse of B. C. 400, (comparatively 
of recent date, and historically so well attested,) and that 
which tradition had perpetuated of the death of Romulus. 
Both happened on the same day of the month, the Nones; 
one too on the Nones of Quinctilis, the other on the Nones 
_ of Junius: i.e. only one month asunder in the order of 
months at the utmost. Both happened at the same season 
of the year in general, in the spring or in the summer. But 
the most remarkable coincidence between them, and that 
which would probably operate most powerfully to make the 
inquisitive Romans of later times set about discovering the 
eclipse of Romulus from this of the Annales Maximi and of 
Ennius, was probably the fact that both happened towards 
the same time of the day, and both towards evening or sunset. 
The sun went down eclipsed on the Nones of June; and, as 
common belief seemed to imply, the sun must have gone 
down eclipsed on the Nones of Quinctilis. If eclipses and 
their characters were liable to come round in a cycle or 
period of some kind, or were thought to be so; these coin- 
cidences would be sufficient to make this eclipse of June 21 
B.C. 400 appear to be the one thing needful to find out that 
of May 26 B.C. 750: the instrument necessary for the pur- 
pose of conducting from the one to the other bemg of course 
the Saros*. Laying all these considerations then together, 

* The most convenient form of the ecliptic cycle, for calculation either 
backwards or forwards, is that of the ¢€eAvyyds, which appears to have 
been the proper Greek version of the Chaldaic term Sar or Saros itself. 
See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 91: too. Diss. xv. ch. xiii. 

In this form it was exclusively adapted to the equable year of 365 days ; 
and the sum of equable time in every such cycle of the Saros was 54 years, 
46 days, perpetually. Seven cycles of this kind then would = 378 equable 
years, 322 days exactly. 

Now the equable date of the eclipse of June 21, B.C. 400, as our Tables 
shew, was Nab. 348 (= Aura Cyc. 3607) Phamenoth 23, that is, the 203rd 
day of the equable year. Hence, given 

An eclipse of the sun, Aira Cyc. 3607 at 203 days, 

Subtract seven cycles of the efeAvypos = —378 322 





And you come to an ecliptic conjunction, Aira Cyc. 3228 at 246 days, 
that is, Pachon 6, Aira Cyc. 3228; which at that time was = 
Pachon 7. 
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we may infer first that Ennius’ eclipse of the Nones of June 
was a real phenomenon of its kind actually witnessed at 
Rome; and secondly that the eclipse of tradition of the 
Nones of Quinctilis, mutatis mutandis, as the counterpart of 
that, or supposed to be so, was real too, or confidently be- 
lieved to have been so*. 





CHAPTER III. 


On the derivation of the Calendar of Romulus from an older 
and preexisting Calendar of the same kind. 


Section I.—Apparent inconsistency that the epoch of the 
Calendar of Romulus should have been one thing and that of 
the Foundation another. 


It would thus appear, as the final result of our inquiries, 
that the epoch of the calendar of Romulus was one day, 


The first of Thoth, ra Cyc. 3228, at midnight fell on March 5 B.C. 779 
at midnight. Consequently Pachon 7 at midnight on November 6 at 
midnight, B.C. 779. There is no eclipse of the sun in Pingré November 
6, B.C. 779; but there is one the year before, November 17, B.C. 780; 
which proves that November 6 B.C. 779 was the date of the new moon 
at least. On the principles of the Saros, carried back from June 21 
B.C. 400, it must have been considered ecliptic. Now B.C. 779 was the 
16th year of the first cycle of the ¢&eypos, reckoned from its proper 
epoch, the solar eclipse of August 26, B.C. 794. From this base the 
entire succession of solar eclipses might be traced in the Saros down to 
that of June 21 B.C. 4oo. 

* Tt will scarcely be objected to our conclusions that by dating the 
Foundation April 24, B.C. 750, and the death of Romulus May 26, 
B.C. 715, we abridge his reign too much; and on this principle make it 
only 35 years long. It is the fashion in our time to decry all these reigns 
between the Foundation and the Regifuge as too long. But though Romulus 
had a long reign, according to any calculation which could be made of it, 
he had a very short life. Macrobius however assigns his reign only 32 
years, De Somnio Scip. ii. 11. 163; though it is found most commonly 
stated at 37 or 38. Cf. Livy, i.21: Dionys. Hal. i.75: ii.56: Cicero, 
De Republica, ii. 58: Plutarch, Romulus, xxix: Numa, ii: Pliny, H.N. 
xiii. 27. 741: Solinus,i. 19: Eutropius,i.2: Anecdota Par. il. 6. 1-4, Mept 
exiBovAav kata Baciséwy: Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. 1. 175. 
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February 4, and that of the foundation of the city was 
another, April 24; yet each in one and the same year, 
B.C. 750. On the first view of the case, this must seem to 
be inconsistent. What was more naturally to be expected 
a priori than that civil or calendar time at Rome, and peculiar 
to Rome, would be found to have borne date from the foun- 
dation of Rome? that the city of Romulus and the calendar 
of Romulus should both have come into being on the same 
day, and should both have reckoned their continuance in 
being ever after from that one day ? 

To this very natural objection the proper answer is supplied 
by a matter of fact to which we may have generally adverted 
already, but the proofs of which have not yet been laid before 
our readers ; viz. That the calendar of Romulus, though the 
first civil calendar which was ever in use at Rome, was not 
the first calendar of its proper kind any where in existence ; 
that it did but take up and modify, and continue, an older 
calendar of the same kind: and in particular that it borrowed 
its epoch from this older calendar. Under these circum- 
stances it may possibly no longer appear extraordinary that 
the day of the Foundation and the epoch of the calendar 
should have been distinct, even in the same year. There 
might be special reasons for that distinction ; and reasons 
which may perhaps be discovered as we proceed with our 
inquiries. But we must first pass to the proof of this point, 
and through that to the final confirmation of the epoch of 
the calendar of Romulus; viz. its direct and immediate con- 
nection with a preexisting calendar, of which it was only the 
continuation, howsoever much it might differ from it in some 
things peculiar to itself. 

And here it might be supposed a@ priori that, as Rome was 
a colony of Alba Longa, and its founder, if a citizen of any 
city of Italy in particular, was so of Alba Longa, the calendar 
of Romulus, and therefore that of Rome, must have been that 
of Alba Longa. We shall perhaps see reason to conclude 
that even this presumption is not altogether mistaken; that 
Alba too had its proper calendar of the same kind in general 
as that of Romulus, and that even this might be said to have 
been virtually incorporated in his, and virtually continued 
by it. The truth indeed is that there were various forms of 
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the same kind of calendar in general as that of Romulus ; 
all agreemg with each other in a certain characteristic re- 
spect, and all actually older than his: but there was one 
with which the calendar of Romulus agreed more closely and 
completely than with any of the rest; one with which, (mu- 
tatis mutandis,) it might be said to have been identical: and 
yet this was not that of Alba Longa. 

In fact the ultimate source of all these calendars, of one 
and the same kind in general, whether older or younger one 
in comparison of another, was the Primitive Equable year ; 
the proper civil year of ancient Italy as well as of every other 
quarter of the ancient world, long before any correction or 
modification of it was yet in existence ; and we may add too, 
in the particular case of those corrections and modifications 
of this calendar which appear to have been peculiar to an- 
cient Italy, long afterwards also. In order then to prepare 
the way for the proof of the ultimate derivation of all these 
corrections peculiar to Italy from such a source as this, we 
must begin with stating the pots of resemblance, relation, 
or analogy between the year of 304 days (the calendar year, 
as we have seen, of Romulus) and the year of 365 days, the 
Primitive Civil year. 

Section I1.—Analogy of the year of 304 days to the year 

of 365 days. 


In the first place, the year of 304 days and the year of 
365 days being each considered a particular form of the solar 
year in general; the former distributes itself into ten solar 
months of 30 days, and four days over of an eleventh month, 
as naturally as the latter into twelve solar months of 30 days, 
and five days over of a thirteenth. The former therefore as 
a solar year in general would be analogous to the latter as 
the same kind of year also. Its months would bear the same 
relation to the natural solar month. Its parts or details 
would be distributable in a similar manner. Even its epa- 
gomenz, or imperfect month at the end of the year, would 
follow the analogy of those of the other. An imperfect 
month of four days would be almost in the same proportion 
to ten perfect months of 300 days, as one of five days to 
twelve of 360 days. Im short, as far as two such forms of 
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the civil year as these in general could be commensurable, 
and capable of being so disposed relatively to each other 
as to go on in conjunction perpetually, there would be appa- 
rently no difference between them, except that one would 
come to an end and begin again so much sooner than the 
other perpetually. 

Secondly, the Primitive Civil year of 365 days, in com- 
parison of one of 304 days, might be regarded as a fixed 
solar year in contradistinction to a revolving one. It is 
manifest that a year of 304 days must be liable to circulate 
round one of 365 days, like one of 365 days round the actual 
natural year or the actual Julian year, only at a much greater 
rate and in a much shorter interval of time. It is far from 
improbable therefore that even the first idea of this peculiar 
modification of the solar year might have been suggested by 
the nature of the Primitive solar year itself. 

Thirdly, though one year of 304 days contains 61 days less 
than one year of 365 days; yet siv years of 304 days contain 
only one day less than five years of 365 days: for six years 
of 304 days contain 1 824 days, and five of 365 contain 
1825. Itis manifest therefore that a year of 304 days and 
one of 365 days, having once been adjusted together on any 
principle of relation, and having once begun to proceed in 
conjunction, would return to the same state of relation to 
each other as at first, within one day only, in six years of 
the former kind and in five years of the latter. The natural 
period of the restitution or dmoxatdoraos of a year of 304 
days in terms of one of 365 days would be six years of the 
former description and five of the latter perpetually. The 
head of the former year would return to the same state of 
relation to that of the latter, within one day, every six years 
of its own denomination, and every five years of the corre- 
sponding one. 

It follows that a year of this kind, having once been ad- 
justed in any state ofrelation to a year of the other descrip- 
tion, might either be left to circulate round it perpetually, 
fallmg back upon it in reality only one day and night every 
six years; or kept constantly true to the relations of origi- 
nation by intercalating it with a day every six years of its 
own, and every five years of the corresponding, denomina- 


= 
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tion, just as the year of 365 days is kept constantly in a 
state of equality to the mean Julian year of 365 days 6 hours 
by intercalating it with a day at the end of every four 
years: for no one requires to be told that there is no dif- 
ference between the actual Julian year and the equable year 
itself except in the fourth year of the same cycle of four 
years perpetually. Nothimg would be easier then than to 
equate the year of 304 days to that of 365 days; were any 
purpose to be answered by so doing. The stated introduction 
into it of one day more at the end of every sixth year would 
produce that effect perpetually. 

Now these are properties of the year of 304 days in relation 
to that of 365 days, (especially this last,) the first discovery 
of which could never have been left to be made by chance; 
but, if they were purposely contemplated beforehand and 
were always expected to hold good, they must be demonstra- 
tive of the derivation of this particular modification of the 
civil year from the Primitive. They prove that it must have 
been not only later in its origin than the Primitive, but 
borrowed from it and grafted upon it. They prove too, (espe- 
cially the last-mentioned property of its stated return to the 
relations of origination after a given interval of time per- 
petually,) that this modification of the Primitive year never 
could have superseded it, nor ever have been independent of 
it. The Primitive year and this must always have gone on 
simultaneously and in conjunction ; the former serving as the 
standard to which the latter was referrible perpetually: the 
former comparatively fixed and stationary, the latter circulat- 
ing around it, and deviating from it within such and such 
limits for a stated mterval of time, but always returning at 
the end of that time to the same state of relation to it, within 
one day, as at first. 


Section III.—On the nature of the year of 304 days, con- 

sidered as a lunar year. 

It has been seen’ that, whether out of deference to an un- 
interrupted tradition from the first, or because it was never 
known, nor even suspected, that any form of the civil year 
was actually in use at Rome, before the Julian, which was 


S Supra, p. 64. 
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not lunar; the testimony of Roman antiquity represented 
the year of Romulus, no less than that of Numa, as a certain 
description of lunar year. The fact that Numa’s year was 
lunar, and also in some manner or other was derived from 
that of Romulus, may certainly have contributed to this be- 
lief; and yet it does not seem competent to account for it 
altogether. It does not by any means follow that the calen- 
dar of Romulus must have been lunar, because it was super- 
seded by one which undoubtedly was so. A very slight 
change in the details of its composition would be sufficient 
to turn a preexisting solar calendar into a lunar, or a pre- 
existing lunar one into a solar. The Julian correction was 
both derived from the irregular Roman calendar and grafted 
upon it also; and the Julian correction was solar, the irre- 
gular Roman calendar previously in use was lunar, nominally 
indeed at all times, and at the particular time of the Julian 
correction almost actually so. We must suppose then that 
for the belief so generally entertained among the best in- 
formed of the Romans, that even their first calendar was 
lunar in some sense or other, there were other grounds than 
merely the analogy of the calendar which succeeded it. And 
among these none is more probable than an authentic and 
uninterrupted tradition to that effect. 

It is agreed however that the year of Romulus consisted 
of 304 days only. No fact, in the history of the Ro- 
man calendar, can be considered better authenticated or 
more unquestionable than that. Yet this fact bemg com- 
pared with the other, of its being lunar also, it seems to be 
inconsistent with it; for that a particular form of the civil 
year should have been lunar, and yet have consisted of 304 
days only, appears to be almost a contradiction in terms. 
What could seem to be more essential to any form of the 
calendar lunar year, than that it should be made up of a cer- 
tain number of entire lunations? and what standard of the 
entire lunation could possibly have been assumed, at any 
period of the history of civil time and of lunar in conjunction, 
such as would make up 304 days exactly? 

The true answer to this objection is That, after all, it is 
not indispensable to the nature, the idea, the constitution, 
the intention and the use, of a lunar calendar, merely in the 
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sense of a civil one of that denomination, that it should con- 
sist of entire lunations. We may conceive the idea of a 
calendar of that kind which should consist of parts of luna- 
tions; and yet, if made up of integral parts perpetually, 
might properly be considered and styled a lunar calendar ; 
and might answer every purpose which could be proposed 
by the use of a civil lunar calendar, in contradistinction to a 
civil solar one, just as much as if it consisted of entire lunar 
months. 

Now this appears to have been exactly the state of the 
case with the calendar of Romulus, both as a lunar calendar 
in general, and yet as a lunar calendar sui generis. It con- 
sisted of parts of lunations, not of entire lunations. It was 
therefore truly a lunar calendar, as testimony represents it 
to have been ; and yet it was not such a calendar of that kind 
as would be ordinarily understood to be meant by the name. 
It was not constructed on the ordinary principles of such 
calendars. It had a lunar standard, and a subdivision of that 
standard, peculiar to itself; and in this distinction we are 
furnished with the means of reconciling together both the 
facts which testimony substantiates concerning the year of 
Romulus ; both that it was a lunar year and yet notwith- 
standing that it consisted of 304 days only. 

Now the parts of the natural lunar month are of course 
the four quarters, taken in the order in which they present 
themselves, and as they present themselves, to the senses. The 
first which occurs to observation every where, the first to be 
noticed by the senses, and the first to suggest itself as the 
standard or measure of the rest, is the first of the four. The 
length of the first quarter, once determined, would naturally 
be considered the test or criterion of that of each of the rest. 
And as to the mode of determining this ; the first and most 
obvious mode, it‘is to be supposed, would be that of sensible 
observation : the length of the first lunar quarter would be 
judged of by the evidence of the senses. The question is 
therefore what would be the decision of the senses them- 
selves in this case? or what the standard of the lunar 
quarter, most likely to be fixed upon on such a principle of 
judgment as that ? 

This question in strictness requires to be treated as one of 
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fact ; and therefore to be decided in the same way as any 
other question of fact ; viz. by testimony : and in the course 
of the next Dissertation, when we shall have to consider the 
correction of Numa, it will be necessary for us to treat it ac- 
cordingly, and to collect the testimonies of antiquity to the 
supposed length of the first lunar quarter, such as it appears 
to the senses, on a very general scale. And the result of 
that inquiry we trust will be to prove that on this one point 
not only the modus loquendi of the common people, but even 
the idiom of astronomers, and the judgment of men of 
science and men of learning every where, were to the same 
effect. The apparent or sensible length of the first quarter, 
(which in the idiom of antiquity was called the first dicho- 
tomy,) was every where and by all assumed at eight days. 
Nor can it be objected that in leading to this conclusion the 
senses were materially in error. The fourth part of any con- 
ceivable standard of the mean lunation, and at any period of 
the history of the world, could never have been less than 
seven days complete and nine or ten hours of one more. 
The first integral division of the natural lunar month, reck- 
oned from the change, must always have fallen on the eighth 
day. Nor was it a mistake to assume that the mean length 
of the first quarter must be that of the rest also. The error 
of judgment lay in assuming the eighth day to have been an 
integral part of the first quarter, as much as the seventh ; 
and that was an assumption for which the senses themselves 
were not answerable: though whether, in the instance which 
we are considering, it was done under a misapprehension of 
the truth, and not rather, for reasons of a certain kind, on 
purpose, may very well admit of a question. 

Now 304=38 x 8. A year of 304 days then would contain 
38 lunar quarters of this kind, or lunar dichotomies, exactly; 
and the year of Romulus might have been limited to that 
number of days, and yet have been a lunar year too: only, 
as made up of lunar quarters, each of them eight days in 
length. And though to our better knowledge at present 
such an assumption of the mean standard of the quarter 
lunation must appear to be excessive ; it does not follow that 
it was made at first in an ignorance of the truth, or that it 
involved any error either of theory or of application which 
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was not deliberately admitted. It is evident that in a case 
of this kind, where a fixed standard of the lunar quarter in 
entire days and nights was to be assumed, the choice must 
have lain between seven days complete and eight days com- 
plete; the former of which would have been almost as much 
in defect, as the latter in excess, of the truth. But in the 
nature of things the civil standard of the mean lunation and 
the natural are so different that, though the latter is or 
ought to be the ultimate standard of reference for the for- 
mer, the former is at liberty to deviate from it at all times 
within certain limits, and under some circumstances may 
cease to regard it at all, or may retain only a nominal agree- 
ment to it. Thus in the Toltec and Aztec calendar this civil 
standard was one of 26 days; and yet the authors of that 
calendar were very well aware that the true mean standard 
was four days greater. 

In judging however of this peculiarity of the calendar of 
Romulus, the analogy of the calendar of Numa is by all 
means to be taken into account. The length of the first 
lunar quarter was a stated quantity in the calendar of Numa 
also; and in that calendar it was eight days exactly. The 
actual length of Numa’s lunar year was 355 days, and that 
of his solar was 366; and yet it is demonstrable from the 
structure and details and administration of his calendar that 
the true mean lunar standard recognised by him was 354 
days, and the true mean solar was the mean Julian one of 
365 days 6 hours. If then those other assumptions, not- 
withstanding what they appear prima facie to imply to the 
contrary, would not really convict Numa Pompilius of an 
ignorance of the truth; neither can the prima facie appear- 
ance of the assumptions which entered the calendar of Ro- 
mulus necessarily convict him, or whosoever was the first 
author of a calendar of that kind, of an ignorance of the 
truth. And yet the history of the octaéteric cycle of anti- 
quity is a case in point on this question, to prove that lunar 
corrections of the Primitive solar year, which had been made 
originally under false impressions and on erroneous prin- 
ciples, might be retained for various reasons, and actually 
must have been retained, long after those errors had been 
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detected by timet. The convenience and utility of such cor- 
rections in other respects more than compensated for their 
inherent defects ; particularly after being sanctioned by a 
long prescription, and perhaps endued with a religious cha- 
racter, and, (what would be their most effectual safeguard 
and security,) having now become indispensable to the details 
both of public and of private life. 

And this leads us to observe in the last place that the ac- 
count thus given of the lunar year of Romulus, as formed on 
a certain cycle of parts of the lunar month, is strikingly con- 
firmed by that peculiar measure of noctidiurnal time among 
the Romans, which is called the Orbis Nundinalis or Nun- 
dinal cycle, and its history. It is agreed that this Nundinal 
cycle ran through every form of the calendar from Numa’s 
time downwards ; and yet that it did not begin with Numa’s. 
It was not first contrived for Numa’s calendar. It was de- 
rived to it from that of Romulus. We cannot indeed enter on 
the full explanation of this subject at present. We will ob- 
serve only first, That this Nundinal cycle was a cycle of eight 
days; just as the cycle of lunar quarters in the calendar of 
Romulus was one of eight days too. Secondly, The first Nun- 
dinal cycle in the calendar of Numa and the first lunar quarter 
of the standard of Romulus were coincident ; from which 
we infer that in the apprehension of Numa this cycle and 
that standard were the same thing. Thirdly, This Nundinal 
cycle entered 38 times into the year of 304 days; and that 
standard of quarter lunations did the same. From all these 
coincidences then we cannot but infer that the cycle of lunar 
phases and the cycle of Nundine, both incorporated in this 
one form of the civil calendar, and one ever after coexistent 
with the other therein, were absolutely the same thing, 
under a different name; that both came into existence to- 
gether at first, whensoever that was, and that both were in- 
tended to go on ever after in conjunction: and that both de 
facto did proceed ever after in conjunction, and one did ac- 
company the other, whether under the same name or not. 
Consequently the most appropriate name which we can give 
to this peculiar form of the civil year, so made up of integral 
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quarter lunations, is that of the Nunprnat Lunar year; by 
which name we propose henceforwards to designate it. 

If this Nundinal lunar year therefore was sometime or 
other derived from the Primitive solar year, the Nundinal 
correction in question, peculiar to ancient Italy, was so far 
analogous to almost every other of the same Primitive year, 
that in this instance too the first and most direct transition 
must have been from a certain form of the solar year to a 
certain form of the lunar. We have seen however that, from 
the nature of the correction itself, it could not supersede, 
nor dispense with, the Primitive solar year. It must both 
be derived from it at first, and also associated with it ever 
after. In which respect this Nundinal lunar correction of 
ancient Italy would stand in much the same kind of relation 
to the Primitive solar year, as the Primitive Apis cycle ; the 
natural form of the lunar year inseparable from the Primi- 
tive form of the solar", 

Now as this Nundinal lunar year did not consist of com- 
plete lunations, only of complete parts of the lunation, and 
those 38 in number ; it is self-evident that it must contain 
on the whole nine complete lunations, and one half of a 
tenth, perpetually : from which it must follow that it could 
not both begin and end at the same period of the natural 
lunar month or corresponding civil lunation ; but if it began 
at one particular period, it must end at the opposite one. 
For example, if it began at the new moon, it must end at the 
full moon; if it set out from the full moon it must terminate 
at the new: and so on alternately, in a perpetual cycle. This 
particular property of such a year, being inherent in its con- 
stitution and being the necessary consequence of its own 
principles and assumptions, cannot be considered accidental. 
It must have been contemplated by its author or authors 
from the first. It must have made part of the original con- 
ception of such a form of the lunar year that it should nei- 
ther set out from one state of the phasis nor return to one 
state of the phasis perpetually ; but should alternate from a 
given phasis to the opposite one. And probably it was a 
point of religion too from the first that such should be the 
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case; that the calendar reckoning of mean natural lunar 
time should thus be shifted from some one principal lunar 
phasis to the opposite one perpetually. 

And with respect to the epoch of such a year, or that par- 
ticular state of the lunar revolution from which it might be 
expected to set out; we may presume that, being founded on 
a cycle of lunar phases obvious to the senses, it must have 
set out in the first instance from one of those epochs in the 
natural lunar month of which the senses are most competent 
to judge. Now such an epoch is not the new moon or 
change ; because that is necessarily invisible. Neither is it 
the first visible appearance of the moon after the conjunction; 
because that would be a false criterion of the beginning of 
the lunar month. It might indeed be the first dichotomy ; 
and it might be the second: of each of which a sufficiently 
accurate idea might be formed even from the evidence of the 
senses. But it is manifest that, of all the visible states of 
the moon which are cardinal points also in one and the same 
lunar revolution, that of which the senses are most competent 
to judge is the full moon; the middle pomt between the first 
dichotomy and the second, the end of the second quarter 
and the beginning of the third. The precise period of this 
phenomenon in one and the same lunar revolution is capable 
of being determined, even by sensible observation, more 
exactly than that of any other. And when we consider that 
the Nundinal lunar year of 304 days must have been pur- 
posely so framed as to comprehend 38 lunar quarters, that is 
nine complete lunar revolutions and one half of a tenth; we 
can scarcely hesitate to infer that if its proper epoch, in the 
first instance, was not the new moon it must have been the 
full. And the new moon being excluded by the nature of 
the test or criterion whereby the epoch was to be defined, 
(viz. the evidence of the senses,) it could be nothing but the 
full. 

We are clearly therefore of opinion that the proper epoch 
of such a lunar year, as this Nundinal one, in the first in- 
stance must have been the full of the moon. Consequently, 
could we go back to the point of time when it was first de- 
rived from the Primitive solar year, we ought to expect to find 
both the head of this Nundinal year, and the head of the 
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Primitive solar year, and the full of the moon, at that time 
meeting together. But this brings us to the question which 
we began with proposing to decide ; first, the derivation of the 
Nundinal year of Romulus from a more ancient form of the 
Nundinal year in general, and secondly, the derivation of 
that more ancient form of the Nundinal year itself from the 
Primitive Equable year. 


Srcrion I1V.—On the mode of deriving the Nundinal Correction 
of Romulus from the Primitive Equable year. 

It might be pronounced at first sight. an hopeless under- 
taking, to attempt to derive the Nundinal correction of 
Romulus from an earlier correction of the same kind; in 
the absence apparently of all mformation concerning this 
earlier correction itself. But the undertaking is not in 
reality so precarious as it appears to be; nor are we destitute 
of a clue, independently of testimony ab exira, to guide and 
direct our researches. First of all, we have the course and 
revolution of the Nundinal cycle in the calendar of Romulus ; 
which, if truly derived to that calendar from an earlier cycle 
of the same kind, by being followed far enough upwards, ac- 
cording to its proper law, must bring us at last to its own 
origin. Secondly, there is the coincidence just pointed out ; 
viz. that the epoch or origin of this earlier cycle traced far 
enough back must be found to be falling on the full of the 
moon: and that is a coincidence which can be put to the 
test of calculation, without requirmg express testimony to 
the fact itself. Thirdly, we have the course and succession 
of the Primitive Equable year, from the beginning of things, 
and from the first day, or Thoth, of that year, down to any 
time which may be proposed; exhibited in our own ‘fables. 
If the first day of this Primitive year, if the full of the moon, 
and if the origi of the Nundinal cycle, (the same which in 
due course of time was perpetuated in that of the calendar of 
Romulus,) can all be proved to have met together in some 
one year earlier than the date of the calendar of Romulus; 
there will be every reason to conclude, on the strength of 
three such coincidences as these, that this year must have 
been the proper and original one in which that earlier form 
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of the Nundinal correction, from which even the calendar of 
Romulus was derived, actually took its rise. 

And this being the case, instead of fatiguing the patience of 
the reader with a series of tentative experiments, setting out 
from the historical epoch of the calendar of Romulus, already 
determined, B.C. 750, and going back year by year; we will 
ask his permission to arrive at the sameconclusion by an equally 
certain but much more expeditious process: suggested by the 
nature of the Nundinal year itself, and by its proper relation to 
the Primitive. It was the property of that year as referred to 
the Primitive equable year, to fall back one day on the Thoth 
of the Primitive year, in six years of its own denomination, 
and in five of the equable; and as long as each should go on 
in conjunction with the other, in obedience to its proper law, 
this rate of recession too must be mvariable. It could never 
be either more or less than one day. 

On this principle, if a given form of the Nundinal year did 
actually set out in a state of conjunction with the Primitive, 
and did ever after go on in a state of conjunction with it ; 
the distance existing de facto at a given time between the 
head of this Nundinal year and that of the Primitive, under 
the proper circumstances, would be an infallible criterion of 
the length of time for which they had been going on in con- 
junction: 1.e. of the age of the Nundinal correction relatively 
to the primitive year. We say wnder the proper circumstances ; 
for, after what has been explained, it will now be understood 
that this criterion could apply only when these two forms of 
the year were taken and compared at par: i.e. in the same 
state of relation to each other in which they set out; or in 
the nearest to that which would ever after be possible: in 
other words at the end of the proper period of the restitution 
of the former in terms of the latter; viz. at the end of six 
cycles of the Nundinal year, and of five of the Primitive, 
perpetually. 

Let this test then be applied to the Nundinal correction of 
Romulus, supposed to have been a continuation of some 
earlier one, from the proper epoch of this earlier correction 
down to B.C. 750; and to the relation of the calendar of 
Romulus to the Primitive equable year, as brought down in 
our Tables from Ara Cyclica 1 to Aira Cyclica 3257, corre- 
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sponding to A. M. 3254 ereunte B.C. 750, and at this point 
of time also to U.C.1. The Nundinal epoch at that time 
was February 4 at midnight ; the Equable epoch was Febru- 
ary 26 at midnight. The difference between them was 22 
cycles of day and night. Multiply this by five, and the pro- 
duct is 110. If the former year then was actually once 
derived from the latter, under certain circumstances, and 
each had been going on in conjunction with the other ever 
after, and each was returning to the relations of origination 
fara Cyclica 3257 B.C. 750; it is manifest that they must 
have been going on in conjunction for 110 equable years: in 
the course of which the Nundinal year had fallen 22 days 
back on the equable; but at the beginning of which it had 
been at par with the equable: it had begun on the very same 
day as the equable year itself. 

Now if we go back 110 equable years from Aira Cyclica 
3257 B.C. 750; we come to Aira Cyclica 3147 B.C. 860: 
and in that year of the Afra, as our Tables shew, the primi- 
tive Thoth was falling on the Julian March 24 at 18 hours 
according to the primitive rule, and on March 25 at midnight 
according to the Julian. Let us therefore apply to this day 
the several criteria of the absolute or primary epoch of such 
a correction as this Nundinal one of Romulus, which we have 
concluded would be found to be meeting upon it, if this 
Nundinal correction was actually derived from an earlier one 
of the same kind, and that earlier correction itself was derived 
from the Primitive Equable year. 

The first of these was the course and succession of the 
Nundinal cycle. If February 4 at midnight was the first day 
in the Nundinal calendar of Romulus, and March 25 at mid- 
night was the first in this, and if February 4 was Nundinal 
in the calendar of Romulus; March 25 must have been Nun- 
dinal in this calendar. It is easy to prove that it was so. 
The number of mean solar days and nights in 110 equable 
years is 40150. Consequently from Thoth 1 at midnight 
ira Cyc. 3147, March 25 at midnight B. C. 860, to Thoth 1 
at midnight Aira Cyc. 3257, Feb. 26 at midnight B.C. 750, 
the sum of mean solar days and nights was 40150: but from 
Thoth 1 at midnight Ara Cyc. 3147, March 25 at midnight 
B.C. 860, to Mesore 14 at midnight Aira Cyc. 3156 Feb. 4 
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at midnight B.C. 750, it was 22 days less; that is, 40 128. 
Consequently, between the Nundinal Thoth in the first year 
of that denomination A/ra Cyc. 3147 March 25 at midnight 
B.C. 860, and the Nundinal Thoth in the 133rd year, ra 
Cyc. 3256 Feb. 4 at midnight B.C. 750, the interval in days 
and nights was 40128 exactly; that is, 5016 cycles of the 
Nundinal day; for 5016 x 8=40128. If then Feb. 4 B.C. 
750 was Nundinal, March 25 B.C. 860 must have been so; 
and if March 25 B.C. 860 was Nundinal, Feb. 4 B.C. 750 
would be so likewise. 

The second criterion was the full of the moon. Our ge- 
neral lunar calendar, Period xi. cycle vi. 9, shews the new 
moon of Nisan April 21 at midnight, B.C. 861; and there- 
fore the new moon of Adar March 11 at midnight B.C. 860~. 
And this is confirmed by the solar eclipse in Pingré March 
11 at 1015 p.m. for the meridian of Paris, B.C. 860. The 
calendar full moon, or wavoéAnvoy of this new moon, would 
be March 25 at midnight. But in order to leave no room 
for uncertainty on this point, we have calculated the full 
moon of March, B.C. 860, expressly ; and we find, 


iepeins | 18. 
The mean full moon, March 26. 3 24 41 mean time Greenwich. 
March 26. 4 14 30 mean time Rome. 


ING 60. Rb 
The true full moon, March 26. 0 51 56-7 mean time Greenwich. 
March 26. 1 41 45-7 mean time Rome. 


And this differs so little from March 25 at midnight, 
especially as referred to the evidence of the senses, that it 
may be assumed as the same with it. The second criterion 
therefore would hold good of this day, as much as the first. 

The third criterion was the Thoth of the Primitive equable 
year. On this point there is no room for uncertainty. The 
first day of the equable year, brought down perpetually from 
fara Cyc.1 A.M. 1 B.C. 4004, to ra Cyc. 3147 A.M. 
3144 exeunte B.C. 860, was March 24 at 18 hours according 
to the primitive rule, March 25 at midnight according to the 
Julian. 

It follows that all our criteria, the first day of the Orbis 
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Nundinalis of the earlier cycle of that kind which was car- 
ried on and perpetuated in that of the calendar of Romulus, 
the proper lunar epoch of such a Junar year as the Nundinal, 
the full of the moon, and the first day of the Primitive year, 
met together and coincided on this day, March 25 at mid- 
night B.C. 860. The concurrence of three such criteria 
upon this day is competent, in our opinion, to designate it 
as the proper epoch even of the Nundinal correction of Ro- 
mulus ; of which we are in search. It is sufficient to trace 
the Nundinal cycle of Romulus up to this day, in order to 
connect it at once with the Primitive calendar; the common 
civil calendar of all mankind. It is sufficient also for our 
present purpose, (the confirmation of the epoch of the calen- 
dar of Romulus,) to have shewn that this original Nundinal 
eycle, which in B.C. 860 bore date on March 25 at mid- 
night, in B.C. 750 must necessarily have been bearing date 
on Feb. 4 at midnight; i. e. on the very epoch of the Nun- 
dinal correction of Romulus, already determined. We shall 
have occasion hereafter to prosecute the history of this ori- 
ginal Nundinal cycle even beyond this epoch of March 25 
B.C. 860; but it is not necessary to trace it further back 
than B.C. 860, in order to connect it with the Nundinal 
correction of Romulus, and also with the Primitive year. 
And both these conclusions will still hold good, whether we 
can succeed in connecting this older Nundinal cycle with a 
still more ancient form of the same thing, or not. 

It remains then only to exhibit the scheme of this earlier 
Nundinal year, from B.C. 860 to B.C. 750. But there is 
no necessity why we should draw it out in annis expansis. 
It will suffice to propose it in cycles of five equable years, 
and of six Nundinal years; in 22 of both kinds alike: the 
former contaming 110 equable years, the latter 182 Nun- 
dinal. 
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Section V.—Scheme of the Nundinal year older than that of 
Romulus ; through the first Period of 110 equable years, 
132 Nundinal, B.C. 860 to B.C. 750. 


Scheme of the Nundinal Year, &c. 















































Cycle. | Byes Midnight. Era Cye. Midnight. | Recession. 

i 860 March 2 3147 Thoth 1 ° 
ii 855 23 3151 |Epagomene § I 
ii 850 21 3156 4 2 
iv ¥845 March 18 316 3 3 
Vv 840 16 3166 2 4 
vi 835 14 3171 I 5 
vii 830 12 3176 | Mesore 30 6 
vili | *825 March 9 3181 29 7 

ix 820 Ff 3186 28 8 | 
x 815 5 | 3491 | 29 9 
xi 810 3 3196 26 10 
xii | «805 | February 29 32201 | 25 II 
xiii 800 | February 26 3206 24 12 
xiv 795 24 Be 2 13 
XV 790 | 22 3216 22 14 
xvi | +785 20 3221 21 15 
xvii 780 | February 17 3226 20 16 
xviii 775 15 3231 19 17 
xix 770 13 3236 18 18 
xXx *765 11 3241 me 19 
xxi 760 | February 8 3246 16 20 
xxii 755 6 3251 |) ai 

pone SES, eee oes 
| i | 750 | February 4 3256 | Mesore 14 | 22 


In each of these cycles of six Nundinal years the number 
of days and nights is 1824; in each of the cycles of five 
equable years it is 1825. Consequently the first day of each 
of the former recedes on the first day of each of the latter 
at the rate of one day in six years of the former kind, and of 
five of the latter, perpetually. 

The proper epoch of these cycles of five years is the same 
day in the equable year perpetually; and in the above scheme 
it is the first of Thoth, the proper epoch of the equable year 
itself. The proper epoch of these cycles of six years, which 
revolve round the other continually, though fixed in itself 
and always the same with reference to the Nundinal cycle, 
is variable in terms of the equable year: and at the begin- 
ning of every fresh cycle of six years of its own denomina- 
tion it is the next lower term in the equable year relatively 
to that on which it set out at the beginning of the preceding 
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cycle. In the above scheme, it is the next lower term than 
the first of Thoth perpetually. Consequently, at the end of 
the first cycle of six years, it is the fifth epagomene; at the 
end of the second, it is the fourth; and so on: receding one 
day perpetually every six years of its own denomination, and 
every five of the equable, in the retrograde order of the 
equable notation. 

The number of days and nights in the entire period of 22 
eycles of six Nundinal years, (132 Nundinal years,) being 
40128 ; if the Nundinal cycle itself was a cycle of eight days 
perpetually, in these 40 128 days there would be 5016 Nun- 
dinal cycles exactly. On whatsoever feria therefore of the 
Nundinal cycle the head of the Nundinal year might have 
set out at the beginning of one of these periods, it must re- 
turn to it again at the beginning of the next ; i. e. the first 
day of every Nundinal Period of 132 years must be the same 
feria of the Nundinal cycle. The same thing holds good of 
the first day of the Nundinal period of six years. Both in 
fact are only the necessary consequence of the length of the 
Nundinal year, 304 days, and of the length of the Nundinal 
cycle, 8 days; the latter of which being contained in one 
Nundinal year a certain number of times exactly, it must be 
contained in any number of Nundinal years a certain num- 
ber of times exactly also. The rule in fact is invariable ; 
that the first day of any number of Nundinal years, while 
the Orbis Nundinalis continues the same, must be the same 
feria of the Nundinal cycle. But it is not necessary it 
should be the feria prima: though de facto both in the Nun- 
dinal correction of Romulus, and in every form of the Nun- 
dinal calendar older than that of Romulus, it appears to have 
been the feria prima. 


Section VI.—On the probable details of the Nundinal 
Calendar, older than that of Romulus, in general. 


With regard to the details of a calendar like the Nundinal, 
i.e. the distinction, succession, and length of its component 
parts, which would properly be its months ; in the first place, 
to judge from the analogy of the Primitive solar calendar, it 
might have been distributed into ten months, each of thirty 
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days, as that was into twelve; and it might have had four 
epagomenee as that had five. But though such an arrange- 
ment of its constituent parts might have suited the character 
of a solar year, it would have been incongruous to that of 
a lunar. 

Secondly, the Nundinal year being regarded as a lunar 
year of a particular kind, formed on a cycle of quarter or of 
half lunations ; it might be considered distributable from the 
first into nineteen months of sixteen days each: and such a 
distribution would have been in unison with the lunar standard 
assumed by it, four cycles of eight days each, 32 days in all. 
To such a supposed distribution of a lunar year lke this 
there could have been no objection a priori; but there would 
have been a great objection a@ posteriori, 1.e. from the matter 
of fact: viz. that on this principle the Nundinal calendar 
must have consisted of nimeteen months, whereas, in point 
of fact, it is uniformly represented to have consisted only of 
ten. And though the extant testimonies to this effect for 
the most part are applicable to the state of the case only in 
the Nundinal calendar of Romulus; there is no reason why 
the constitution of that calendar should not be considered, 
in that respect at least, a test and criterion of that of every 
other of the same kind. There is no reason to suppose that 
in consisting of ten months only the Nundinal correction of 
Romulus was singular. If even ¢his was derived from an 
earlier calendar of the same kind, which it took up and 
continued; must it not be necessarily inferred from that 
fact that the earlier calendar perpetuated in that of Romulus 
consisted of ten months too? But the truth is, testimony is 
actually extant to other Nundinal calendars besides that of 
Romulus ; from which it appears that they also consisted of 
ten months. There was no eleventh month in any calendar 
of this denomination, any more than im that of Romulus. A 
decimestral calendar and a nundinal calendar in all allusions 
of this kind appear to have been convertible terms. 

Thirdly, the Nundinal year being regarded as a lunar year, 
formed on a particular assumption of the mean lunar standard, 
and destined to follow a peculiar rule with respect to the 
lunar phases; it might have been appointed from the first, 
in unison with its own principles, to consist of nine integral 
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months of its own standard, and of half a tenth. This 
standard, as we have seen, was four integral cycles of eight 
days ; that rule of the phasis was never to begin and to end 
with the same; but, with whatsoever state of the phasis it 
began, to end with the opposite one. 

We are entirely of opinion therefore that, according to the 
first views and constitutions of the author or authors of the 
Nundinal correction of the primitive year, it was designed 
and appointed to consist of nine months of 32 days each, 
and of a tenth month of 16 days; of 19 half lunations of the 
standard assumed, of 38 quarter lunations, of 304 days in all. 
The theory of such a correction, as carried out and realised in 
application consistently with itself, leads directly to this con- 
clusion. No other arrangement and distribution of the details 
could represent in effect and practice the abstract conception 
of such an idea as that of this correction. Besides which 
testimony is actually in existence, which we hope to produce 
hereafter, that the recognized standard of the civil Nundinal 
month was this very one of the mean standard of the Nundinal 
lunation ; viz. 32 days. 

It would be a consequence of this arrangement of the details 
of the calendar, and of the relation of the parts to the whole 
and to each other, that the first day of every month would 
fall on the same Nundinal feria: and if the first day of the 
year was Nundinal, (i.e. fell on the feria prima of the Nun- 
dinal cycle,) the first day of every month would do so too. 
On the same principle, the ninth day of every month would 
be Nundinal too. We shall see proof we trust hereafter of 
each of these thmgs; both that the first day of the year, and 
the first day of the month, and the ninth day of the year, and 
the ninth day of the month, in all these Nundinal calendars 
of antiquity were Nundinal alike: which must be a strong 
confirmation of our conclusion that, in the original form and 
constitution of the Nundinal correction, every month was of 
the same length, but the last; and every month, including 
even the last, was a perfect multiple of the Nundinal cycle. 

Supposing then that the earlier Nundinal calendar, up to 
which we have traced that of Romulus, whether absolutely 
the first of its kind or not, was still true to the principles of 
the Nundinal Correction in general; we should not hesitate 
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to draw out the scheme of that calendar through the first 
year of Period i Cycle 1 as follows: 


Nundinal Calendar, March 25, B. C. 860. 


Period i. Cyclei. Year1, 





Month. |Days.| Midnight. | B.C.] Month. Days.| Midnight. | B.C. 
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i 32 | March 25 | 860 vi 32 | Sept.1 | 860 
ii S2 el wAprile 2640 a. Wily F932 0| 5 Octn3 
Ailes 2 ol wlViayeee 2 Oa |e viii | 32 | Nov. 4 
iv 32 | June 29] .. ix 32 | Dec. 6 
Vv Sey Aiilhe eye || ec x 16 | Jan. 7 | 859 














The epoch of such a calendar in the second year of the first 
cycle would consequently be January 23 at midnight B.C. 
859 ; 61 days exactly behind that of the first year, March 25 
at midnight B.C. 860. And in succeeding years it must go 
on descending in a similar proportion, 61 years in every 
common year of the Julian cycle of leap year, 62 days in 
every leap year: which in this first cycle of six Nundinal 
years would be found to come in, in the fourth year, B.C. 
858—857; the epoch of which would be September 238 
B. C. 858, and that of the next year, July 23 B. C. 857. 


Secrion VIT.—On the change in the details of the Nundinal 
Calendar made by Romulus. 


Testimony appears to be uniform that Romulus was in 
some sense or other the author of his own calendar: but, if 
even /is calendar was actually derived from a preexisting one 
of the same kind, in what sense would that be true? Not 
certainly in the sense of his having been the original contriver 
of a calendar of that kind. It must therefore be in the sense, 
and to the effect, that Romulus was the author of certain 
changes and modifications of this older calendar, sufficient to 
make it, as so changed and modified, something of his own. 

Now it is clear that he could have made no change in the 
Nundinal cycle; or in the number of days, or in the number 
of months, contained in the Nundinal year. These were 
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absolutely the same in his calendar as in any other of the 
same kind. It is clear then that he could have made no 
change in any essential property of the Nundinal correction ; 
in any of those peculiarities, an alteration in which would 
have made it really different from what it was before, whether 
nominally the same or not. If then he made any change in 
it at all, it must have been in something which left it as a 
whole and in all essential respects the same as before. Now 
an alteration of the lengths and proportions of its months, a 
fresh adjustment and distribution of the details of the calen- 
dar, would be something of that kind. It would affect 
nothing essential, nothing indispensable to the very existence 
of such a calendar as the Nundinal; and yet it would bea 
change, it would be something new, and something peculiar 
to the Nundinal correction of Romulus: something conse- 
quently which would serve to discriminate it from every 
thing of the same kind older than itself, and make it pass 
both with his contemporaries and with posterity for his own. 

Now if it was the rule of the Nundinal calendar previously 
that all its months should be of equal length, but the last ; 
it is manifest that in such a calendar, even considered as 
lunar, there could have been no distinction of menses plent 
and menses cavi. Every month must have been plenus alike, 
except the last; and even that could not have been properly 
cavus. Yet the ancients have left it on record that there was 
a distinction of menses pleni and menses cavi in the calendar 
of Romulus; and we are of opinion that they had good 
foundation for those statements. The analogy of the calen- 
dar of Numa is very important to this question. There was 
a distinction of menses plent and menses cavi in that calendar ; 
such too that its menses pleni were months of 31 days, and 
its menses cavi were months of 29 days. And this alterna- 
tion in his calendar properly began with the month of March ; 
the first of the months common to /zs calendar and to that 
of Romulus also. If we come to treat of this part of the 
correction of Numa, we shall probably see reason to conclude 
that he did not pitch on this peculiar rule of alternation a 
priori and of himself; that he found it in the calendar of 
Romulus: and that as already in possession of his calendar 
he retained it for the use of his own. 
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We conclude then that the rule de facto of the calendar of 
Numa in this respect ascertains that of the calendar of Ro- 
mulus. Consequently that there was an alternation of menses 
pleni and menses cavi even in the calendar of Romulus ; such 
too that the former were months of 31 days and the latter of 
29. If then it was characteristic of the Nundinal calendar 
in common, until then, to contain only months of the proper 
nundinal standard; a change must have been first imtro- 
duced into it by Romulus, which would necessarily affect its 
external appearance, and so far oppose his own correction to 
every other of the same kind. Whether he made this change 
under an idea that the true measure of the éiunvov or double 
lunar month might be correctly represented by two months 
in sequence, one of 31 days the other of 29, we cannot 
undertake to say. The rule of his calendar in that respect 
will not convict Romulus of an ignorance of the truth, no 
more than the similar rule of Numa’s will convict him; for 
it will appear we trust hereafter that Numa was perfectly 
well aware of the true standard of the natural civil di{unvor, 
in integral days, (viz. 59 days,) even while for the use of his 
calendar he was adopting that of 60 days. Neither can we 
undertake to say whether the first idea of this distinction of 
menses pleni and menses cavi was conceived by Romulus for 
himself, or was borrowed from some other quarter. It was 
a distinction however which would seem necessarily to enter 
into the constitution of a lunar calendar ; and the Nundinal 
calendar itself was lunar. It was a distinction too which 
had long been introduced into the civil calendar, in the sense 
of lunar, in the form of the octaéteric*; and if Numa was 
well aware of the existence of this cycle, and of its nature 
and constitution, there is no reason why Romulus might not 
have been so too. 

We consider it therefore the most probable account of the 
details of the calendar of Romulus that the first six months 
at least were pleni and cavi alternately; the odd months 
plent beginning with Martius, and 31 days long; the even 
months cavi beginning with Aprilis, and 29 days long. But 
as to the last four months, unless we suppose that four days 


x Fasti Catholici, i 103. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. iv.: 564. Diss. vii. ch. in. 
sect. Vv. 
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were purposely reserved to stand by themselves at the end of 
the year, even this rule of alternation would have to be 
modified in the case of these four ; so that two of them must 
have been months of 32 days and two of them months of 
30. It ought not to excite surprise to find the rule of alter- 
nation in the calendar of Romulus thus modified according 
to circumstances. The same anomaly, if it must be so called, 
holds good of that of Numa: and yet a reason is discover- 
able for it there, which would be equally competent to ac- 
count for it in the calendar of Romulus. 


Type of the first Nundinal year of Romulus. 


Epoch Martius 1, U.C. 1. Feb. 4, B. C. 750. 












































Month. | Days. Midnight. 
i 31 Martius | February 4 B. C. 750 | 
ii 29 Aprilis | March q 
iii 31 Maius | April 5 
iv 29 | Junius | May 6 
Vv 31 Quinctilis June 4 
vi 29 Sextilis | July 5 
vii 32 September , August 3 
viii 30 October September 4 
ix 32 November | October 4 | 
x 30 December November 5 
i | 31 Martius | December 5 B. C. 750 








It is observable that in such a scheme as this the 80th day 
of the year must necessarily fall on the 20th of the third 
month; that is, in the style of the calendar of Numa, on the 
xi Kal. Maias: and the 127th day on the 7th of the 5th 
month; i.e. on the Nones of Quinctilis. And in this scheme, 
when the first day fell on Feb. 4 B.C. 750 the 80th fell on 
April 24, the day of the Foundation: and 35 years after, 
B.C. 715, when the first day was falling on January 20, the 
127th would fall on May 26, the day of the eclipse at the 
death of Romulus. These two coincidences are competent 
to authenticate this type of the calendar of Romulus for the 
first six months: and possibly we shall see another, when 
we come to treat of the calendar of Numa, which will au- 
thenticate it for the last four also. 
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In this type too the first day of the year, the first of Mar- 
tius, must necessarily be Nundinal perpetually, if it was so 
B.C. 750. According to the old rule of the length of the 
months too the first day of every month must have been 
nundinal also; but with the new rule of the calendar of 
Romulus that could no longer be the case: and what days 
of the month in this calendar, and as subject to this rule, 
would be nundinal perpetually, will be seen hereafter. 


Srcrion VIII.—On the mode of dividing or distinguishing the 
days of the months in the Calendar of Romulus ; and on the 
name of the month Aprilis. 

With regard to the distinction of days in the calendar of 
Romulus, (the nomenclature or style of his calendar properly 
so called,) it is difficult in the absence of testimony ab extra 
to say what was the case. We can propose only an opinion 
concerning it. First, as to those divisions of the same or a 
similar complex of days which constituted the Roman month, 
and with which the classical idiom of antiquity has made us © 
familiar, under the name of kalends, nones, and ides respect- 
ively ; we are entirely of opmion that they had no existence 
before the time of Numa, and that they were devised by 
Numa himself for the use of his own calendar: though we 
admit that, according to Macrobiusy, some of the learned 
among the Romans (possibly even all, in later times) must 
have thought that, with respect to such distinctions as these, 
there was no difference between the style of the calendar of 
Romulus and that of the calendar of Numa. But when the 
true meaning of these distinctions in the calendar of Numa 
comes to be understood, it will be seen that they could not 
possibly have been applicable to any calendar but his own. 

Secondly, in the absence as yet of any such artificial rule 
of dividing and distinguishing the parts of the month, under 
their proper names respectively, as this of the calendar of 
Numa, it is most reasonable to suppose that the calendar of 
Romulus followed no conventional or positive rule of that 
kind; but, like the modern Julian calendar, reckoned the 
days of the month in their natural order from the beginning 
to the end. If any thing like testimony to its actual rule is 
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still in existence, or if there are any facts on record from 
which it may be possible even now to divine it; they are 
such as to lead to this conclusion. If such was the case, 
that too must have been one of the changes introduced by 
him into the preexisting Nundinal calendar ; and calculated 
to make his own correction of that kind singular. For 
though this point of the actual division of the nundinal 
month, and of the actual designation of its component parts, 
is confessedly one of the most obscure; we are not altoge- 
ther without data by means of which we may form an idea of 
it: and we may possibly see hereafter that, though it was nei- 
ther the same with that of the calendar of Numa, nor with 
that which we are supposing of the calendar of Romulus, it 
was perhaps the most agreeable to the nature and constitu- 
tion of the nundinal month, and of the nundinal calendar, 
which could have been adopted at first. 

The names of the months in the calendar of Romulus, from 
the fifth to the tenth, appear to have been simply numerical ; 
names of order and succession merely. Consequently, they 
present nothing, which seems to require explanation *, but 


* Something however deserves to be said of the names of the two 
months Quintilis and Sextilis in particular. 

First, of the two modes of writing the former, Quintilis and Quinctilis, 
the latter is most correct. Festus, xv. 412.7: Quincentum et producta 
prima syllaba et per C litteram (quinccentum) usurpant antiqui: quod postea 
levius visum est ita ut nunc dicimus (quincentum) pronunciari. The 
oldest form of this name then was Quinctilis ; just as the oldest form of 
quintus was quinctus : an archaism to which Cicero shews himself atten- 
tive, De Senectute, 16: Siquidem aranti L. Quinctio Cincinnato, &c. This 
is consequently that form of the name of this month to which we propose 
to adhere throughout; Quinctilis not Quintilis. 

We are entirely of opinion however that this peculiarity in the form of 
the name is due to the fact that in the shape of Quinctilis it is a contrac- 
tion of Quinquetilis; which became in pronunciation first Quingtilis, 
and then Quinctilis. Quinquetilis it is evident would be absolutely analo- 
gous to Sextilis. And if both were compounded of the cardinal number, 
and of some other term represented by tilis, the constitution of both, 
mutatis mutandis, would be entirely analogous to that of the names of 
the months which follow them: for these too in each instance are com- 
pounded of the cardinal number, and of something else in the form of 
Ber. We have sought in vain for any satisfactory explanation of the 
etymon of these two terms, Quinctilis and Sextilis. We altogether reject 
the idea of deriving one from the ordinal guintus, and the other from the 
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the affix of Ber, attached to the four last ; and on that point 
we hope to find a better opportunity of declaring our opinion 
hereafter. We have nothing to retract, with respect to the 
derivation of Maius, the third month, from Majores, or to 


ordinal sextus ; for we know of no analogy according to which Quintilis 
could have been formed from quintus, or Sextilis from sextus: any more 
than Quartilis from quartus. 

It is well known that the penult is naturally long in both these terms. 
Quintilis or Quinctilis indeed is not easy to be found in any classical poet ; 
but Sextilis occurs twice in Horace: and the quantity of Sextilis will vouch 
for that of Quinctilis. 


Quinque dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum 
Sextilem totum desideror. Epp. 1. vil. 1. 


Per brumam Tiberis, Sextili mense caminus. Epp. 1. xi. 19. 


In this respect they follow the analogy of subtilis, the middle syllable of 
which is long too. And we cannot help suspecting that, if the truth were 
known, the same element enters into each of them which enters into 
subtilis also ; only in the sense of reiteration or repetition—a retexture as 
it were of the same thing: for subtilis is compounded of sub and tela; a 
woof or web. 

We have very little doubt that the original names of these two months 
were Quinqueber and Sexber, like those that follow them, and take them 
up; and we have as little that these names of Quinctilis and Sextilis, sub- 
stituted de facto for those of Quinqueber and Sexber, were notwithstand- 
ing more or less equivalent to them, and meant much the same thing too. 

The rule of alternation in the lengths of the months in the calendar of 
Romulus, as we have seen, was different in the case of the last four from 
what it was in the first six. The first six were consequently discriminated 
by a sensible mark of distinction from the last four. Of these themselves 
Romulus changed the names of the first four entirely, from names of 
number to proper names: and though he did not give proper names 
to the last two of these six also; yet he seems to have thought it necessary 
to discriminate them, even as still designated by names of number and 
order merely, from the four which followed them, and had names of the 
same kind too. He did this by substituting Quinquetilis for Quinqueber, 
and Sextilis for Sexber; the former notwithstanding denoting something 
much the same as Quinqueber, and the latter as Sexber; though what 
that was in the case of Ber, we shall have occasion to inquire at a future 
stage of our work *. 


* There might be in the ancient well as Quantity: and this in Latin 
Latin language a term analogous to would be Dela; and from that even 
our own vernacular one of Dea/; the Tela itself might be derived, though 
meaning of which is Part or Turn as the Lexicons derive it from Tewrela. 
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that of Junius, the fourth, from Juniores. We see no reason 
too why we should dissent from the commonly received 
opinion that the name of Martius was purposely given to 
the first month, in honour of Mars; though whether of the 
god Mars, or of the planet Mars, may be a doubtful point: 
and we are ourselves more inclined to believe that the month 
was purposely so called after the planet Mars. 

The name of Aprilis alone remains; concerning which we 
have already declared our opinion that its original form was 
Aperilis, and its original meaning was that of the opening 
month, in the sense of the spring or vernal month kar’ efox7v. 
Neither is there any reason to question whether this name 
was given it by Romulus himself. The name therefore of 
itself would imply that, at the time of the correction of 
Romulus, the proper beginning of spring and consequently 
the vernal equinox must have been falling in this month. 
And it is easy to shew that such was the case. The mean 
vernal equinox, B. C. 750, according to our General Tables, 
properly corrected, for the meridian of Jerusalem, fell out 
March 31. 6h. 45m. 43-2s.: for that of Rome, March 31. 
5h. 14m. 43-2s.: the true for the latter meridian bore date 
March 29, about 12h. 52m. from midnight. The limits of 
Aprilis in the scheme exhibited supra> are March 7 and 
April 5. Consequently the mean vernal equinox, B.C. 750, 
must have fallen on the 25th of that month, the true on the 
23d. We see then with how much propriety this first 
Aprilis in the calendar of Romulus might receive the name 
of the opening month, in the sense of the first of the months 
of confirmed spring. And though in such a calendar as the 
Nundinal it could not retain this position in the natural 
year perpetually ; it would recover it every five years. What 
we are bound to consider chiefly in such a case as this is the 
first imposition of the name, and the reasons on which it was 
founded ; and these are explained by the actual relation of 
the month in question, B.C. 750, for the climate of Italy, to 
the vernal equinox and to the natural year. 


a Introduction to the Tables, Preface, Page i. b Page 157. 
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Section [X.—On the origin of the Lustral Cycle of Roman 
Antiquity. 

The history of the Nundinal correction of the Primitive 
calendar, as far as we have yet investigated it, is sufficiently 
complete; and, though it will be necessary for us to resume 
the prosecution of this subject at a future opportunity, those 
further inquiries may now be postponed. We know enough 
of the first Roman calendar, (which was that of Romulus,) 
to prepare the way for the consideration of the second, which 
was that of Numa. We shall therefore conclude this subject 
for the present, by briefly adverting to one more point, 
which is closely connected with it ; the origin of the Lustral 
Cycle of Roman antiquity. 

The Lustral cycle was a cycle of five years. It is sometimes 
indeed spoken of, as if it was one of four years. But its true 
length was five years, and neither more nor less than five. 
It made no difference to the length of the cycle, what kind 
of years these were. ‘The Lustrum was five of such years as 
were current or kept by the calendar at the time. After the 
Julian correction, these were five solar years; before they 
were either nominally or truly five lunar years. 

The origin of this cycle of five years, in the sense of the 
lustrum, is connected by the Romans themselves with the in- 
stitution of the Census; and both are traced up to the reign 
of their sixth king, Servius Tullius: nor is there any reason 
to doubt, as we hope to shew more at large hereafter, that 
Roman tradition had good grounds for this connection; and 
that this peculiar period, in the sense of the lustrum and in 
conjunction with the census, did take its rise at Rome ina 
certain year of this ancient king. 

But the institution of the census, in connection with this 
peculiar period of five years, is no explanation of the length 
of the period, nor why it was limited to five years. There is 
no proof in existence that this period was not known of be- 
fore the institution of the census. On the contrary, the con- 
nection of the census itself with this period from the first is 
a strong ground of presumption that the period was really 
older than the institution of the census; though not before 
a certain time connected with any such ceremony. 
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The above account of the Nundinal correction of the Pri- 
mitive Equable year explains this, and proves that it must 
actually have been the case. The first institution of the 
Nundinal calendar must have been the first institution of 
this peculiar period also. The Nundinal correction of the 
Primitive calendar was necessarily connected from the first 
with a period of this kind; the period of its own restitution 
in terms of the primitive equable year. 

It may therefore most reasonably be supposed that the 
origin of this cycle went back in reality to that of the Nun- 
dinal calendar: that wheresoever the Nundinal correction was 
in use there from the necessity of the case this cycle must 
have been in use also. And indeed there is testimony extant 
to that effect ; which we hope to produce hereafter. We shall 
now however understand that the proper measure of this 
cycle at first must have been five equable years, five primi- 
tive civil years; the proper period of the restitution of the 
Nundinal year to its original relation to the Primitive. But 
to this subject also we must return hereafter. 


DISSERTATION III. 


On the Calendar of Numa Pompilius. 


CHAPTER I. 


- 


Section I.—On the personal existence of Numa Pompilius. 


Ir does not belong to a work like the present to take any 
formal notice of the doubts which have been cast on the 
personal existence either of Romulus, the first author of the 
Roman calendar, or of Numa Pompilius the next to him; 
though we are aware of the existence of such doubts, and of 
the extent to which they are entertained, especially by the 
writers of a certain school. On the contrary we should owe 
an apology to our readers for the practical absurdity of which 
we should appear to be guilty, did we stop to consider a 
question of this kind, preliminary to any part of our proper 
business. For to assume as we do that the calendar of Ro- 
mulus or the calendar of Numa had an actual existence, and 
yet to doubt whether Romulus himself or Numa himself had 
any such existence, would be to contradict our own assump- 
tion. Whatsoever degree of prejudice therefore against our 
undertaking the declaration may excite in certain minds, we 
do not hesitate to declare that we begin with assuming the 
personal existence of both these characters, preliminary to 
any account of the correction of either. But we hope we 
shall not be obliged to end with merely assuming it. If a 
man’s actions were real, the man himself must have been a 
reality too. If the correction of Numa was real, and long 
survived him, and is attested by its effects and consequences 
even at the present day; what but the most absurd and ir- 
rational prejudice can doubt whether Numa himself was a 
real person or not? 
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Thus much at least must be the necessary consequence 
of the kind of argument which we propose to exemplify in 
the present case ; viz. that, whosoever was the author of the 
correction of the calendar attributed to Numa Pompilius, if 
that correction was matter of fact and in its proper order of 
time, he must have been as old as the correction itself. The 
objections to the personal existence of Numa, which have so 
much weight in the opinion of so many of the learned of the 
present day, are founded at bottom on his supposed anti- 
quity, more than on any thing else. Our proposed argu- 
ment goes to the root of all these objections ; and by demon- 
strating the real antiquity of the correction attributed to 
Numa demonstrates also beyond all possible contradiction 
the antiquity of its author. 

It does not always appear whether these doubts affect the 
supposed name, or the supposed existence, of such a person 
among the Romans as Numa Pompilius. If they affected 
only his name, and implied no more than an uncertainty 
whether the person to whom such and such actions were 
attributed in Roman history was truly so called or not, the 
question would be about words, and not about things; and 
it would not be worth any one’s while to treat it seriously. 
It is of no importance under whose name the actions attri- 
buted to Numa are allowed to pass; if the agent was only 
as real as his actions, and actually lived at the time implied 
by the actions themselves. But if these objections and 
doubts go much further, (as unquestionably they do,) and 
are intended to discredit the actual existence of any such 
person, and under any such name, as Numa Pompilius, then, 
though (as we have already observed) we consider it almost 
necessary to apologise to our readers for adverting to this 
question at all, yet among the reasons for rejecting these 
doubts and for acquiescing im the contrary opinion, inde- 
pendently of the testimony of his calendar, we would briefly 
‘insist on the following. 

i. The unanimous belief of Roman antiquity. There is 
no writer among the Romans, whether later or earlier in 
point of time, whether treating professedly of such subjects 
or not, who does not whensoever there is occasion bear his 
individual testimony to the supposed reality of Numa, 
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There is none who appears to have doubted himself, or to 
have been aware of any such doubt entertained by others, 
either of the existence of such a person in his proper order 
of time, or of his name and designation. It is therefore 
subversive of the credit which is due to testimony generally, 
and of all confidence in the testimony of history in particu- 
lar ; if the coincidence of Roman tradition upon this point, 
unanimous as it is, and without exception from first to last, 
is to pass with posterity, and at the present day, for nothing. 

ii. The order and succession of the kings of Rome; in 
which the place occupied by the reign of Numa cannot be 
dispensed with. It makes a difference of 40 years and up- 
wards to the length of the interval from the Foundation to 
the Regifuge and to the first consulate; according as this 
reign is taken imto account or not. The date of the Foun- 
dation is fixed; and the date of the first consulate is fixed: 
each too independently of the other. The dates of the inter- 
mediate reigns are consequently fixed also; or can vary only 
within certain limits. To dispense with an entire reign of 
40 years and upwards, in its proper place in the order of 
the series, under such circumstances would be absolutely 
impossible. 

iii. The laws and constitutions of Numa: which are re- 
peatedly mentioned in subsequent times. The fact of this 
recognition will not be disputed. The general belief on this 
point, that Numa was actually the first legislator of the 
Romans, is not more poetically than historically expressed 
by Virgil: 

Nosco crines incanaque menta 
Regis Romani, primus qui legibus urbem 


Fundabit, Curibus parvis et paupere regno 
Missus in imperium magnum P. 


If this was actually the case, it is no wonder that laws and 
constitutions, the origin of which was ascribed to Numa, 
should still have been preserved among the Romans, and 
should still be repeatedly recognised both generally and par- 
ticularly, (accordmg to the occasion,) down to the latest 
times. But how shall we account for these acts and in- 
stances of legislation, without the legislator? Could the 


b Mneid, vi. 810. 
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code of Numa be a reality and the person and character of 
Numa a nonentity? The terms of his laws and constitu- 
tions are frequently quoted: and the very style of the dic- 
tion in such cases is sufficient to prove that it carried with it 
internal evidence of its own antiquity; and could have be- 
longed to no period in the history of the Roman language 
but one coeval with the Foundation itself*. 

iv. The genealogies of many Roman families even in the 
classical period of Roman history ; which were traced up to 
Numa and his contemporaries. There is no antecedent im- 
probability that, if such genealogies were founded in a real 
connection of this kind, they would be im existence even in 
the time of Augustus. The family records and memorials of 
the Romans were preserved with the greatest care. It was 
matter of personal interest to all ranks and conditions of 
society, so to keep and preserve them perpetually ; and espe- 
cially to the oldest and most illustrious families and their 
representatives: nor could they possibly be indifferent to it. 
The number of descents in a given instance between Numa 
and Augustus, according to the average interval of genera- 
tions, could not have exceeded 21 or 22; and in repeated 
instances it might have been much less. And what was there 
to prevent twenty or twenty-one steps of descent in a par- 
ticular genealogy from being well ascertained? sufficiently 
so at least, to leave no doubt of its actual beginning, and at 
the proper distance of time, from its existing representatives 
at a given period lower down. The fact at least is certain ; 
that individual Roman families, many centuries later than 
the time of Numa, still professed to derive their descent 
from him, or from his contemporaries. The very circum- 
stance of such a profession is a proof that both he and his 
contemporaries must have been supposed to be real charac- 
ters; and what is more, unless such professions were abso- 


* Cf. Festus, i. 20. 1. Aliuta: xili. 300. 11. Occisum: 305. 19. Opima 
spolia: xiv. 324.15. Paria: 333.5. Pellices: xvi. 421.9. Ratitum: 447.8. 
Reus: xvili. 506. 13. Termino: xiv. 352. 7. Plorare: xii. 261. 11. Nanci- 
tor. Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 8-10: iii. 3:4. Pliny, H. N. xiv. 14. 80: 
xxxii. 10.687. A.Gellius, iv. 3. Servius, ad Eclog. iv. 43: Ain. vi. 860: 
Georg. iii. 387. Dionysius, ii. 25: 27. Livy, vi. 1. Plutarch, Numa, 
xvii. 
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lutely without foundation, and such genealogies were abso- 
lutely fictitious, they must be demonstrative of their actual 
existence, and at the time too which history and tradition 
assigned them. It is more perhaps than we could venture 
to assume that every profession of this kind must have been 
absolutely true; and that every such genealogy must have 
been free from interpolations: but it would probably err as 
much in the contrary extreme, to maintain that all such 
pretensions were without foundation, and that all such ge- 
nealogical records were fabricated and spurious. In many 
parts of the ancient world genealogies have supplied the want 
of written history. The chronologers of old probably made 
more use of genealogies than of any other kind of chrono- 
logical data, accessible to them: nor can it be denied that 
when judiciously applied and subjected to proper restric- 
tions and limitations they are as valuable and trustworthy 
as any*. 


* The Pisos, to whom Horace addressed his Epistle De Arte Poetica, 
are styled by him Pompilius Sanguis!; i.e. lineal descendants of Numa. 
The emperor Marcus Aurelius was supposed to be lineally descended from 
him too. Cujus familia in originem recurrens a Numa probatur sangui- 
nem trahere, ut Marius Maximus docet?. The accounts of Numa’s family 
differ. But it seems to be agreed that he did leave issue behind him, 
either male or female®. 

Herodian describes Glabrio (Manius Acilius Glabrio, consul A. D. 186) 
as a lineal descendant of Aineas4. The Auctor De Viris illustribus speaks 
of Cicero as a lineal descendant of Titus Tatius®; Plutarch®, and Jerome 
in Chronico7 as if of Atius Tullus king of the Volsci: and he himself 
speaks of Servius Tullius as his own Gentilis§. Marcus Junius, the father 
of the celebrated Brutus, according to Dionysius® was lineally descended 
from the Trojans who came into Italy with A‘neas: and B.C. 493 ex- 
eunte!0, he describes Spurius Nautius, as one "Ad réy ody Aiveia oreihay- 
Tov thy amouiay. He enumerates the names of families transplanted to 
Rome on the destruction of Alba Longa!!; most of which were still in 
existence in his own time. Plutarch asserts the same thing of many of the 


1 ver. 292. cf. 6. 20. 32. Cf. Dionys. iii. 35, 36. Ci- 
2 Historie Aug. SS. Capitolinus, cero, De Republica, ii. 65. 

Vita, t. Cf. Eutropius, viii. 5. Sueto- 4 ii. Io. 5 Vita. 

nius, Julius Ces. vi. § 1. Augustus, 6 Vita, 1. 7 Thes. Temporum, 

ii. § 1. Otho, i. § 1. Vitellius,i. § 3. ad Olymp. 168. 3. 

Tacitus, Ann. iv. g: xi. 24: xii. 25. 8 Tusculane, i. 16: cf. Brutus, 16. 
3 Cf. Dionysius, ii. 60. 76. Plutarch, 9 iv. 68. 10 vi. 69. 
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v. The number and variety of institutions, observances, 
and customs, some public some domestic and private, some 


families of the Romans in his time, as lineally descended from the contem- 
poraries of Numa!2. 

EXmiliam gentem appellatam dicunt a Mamerco Pythagore philosophi 
filio, cui propter unicam humanitatem cognomen fuerit Aumilos. alii quod 
ab Ascanio descendat, qui duos habuit filios, Iulum et Avmilon!’, We 
should doubtless have known more on these subjects, and should have 
been better able to form a correct opinion about them, if Varro’s work, De 
Familiis Trojanis !4, had descended to posterity ; or Atticus’ on these sub- 
jects in general, and on the genealogy of particular families, (the Junii, 
Marcelli, Fabii, AZmilii,) both referred to by Cornelius Nepos!°. 

It cannot indeed be denied that doubts had been cast by some of the 
Romans themselves, before the time of Plutarch, on the authenticity or 
genuineness of such genealogical records as professed to go back beyond 
even the capture of the city by the Gauls; much more to the time of 
Numa: Kaimep €& dpyis «is totroy katdyecOar Tov oTenpatev aKpiBas 
Soxovyt@y. GAda KAwéd.ds tis ev EX€yx@ xpdvav (ovTw ydp Tas emvyéypanrat 
TO BiBXtiov) ixxupiCerar Tas pev apxatas ekeivas dvaypadas €v Tois KeArikois 
mabeot THs TONEws HpavicOa, Tas dé viv Hawopevas ovk ddnOds auykeic bat 
dv’ avdpav xapiCopever ticly cis Ta MpaTa yevn Kal Tos emupaveatarous olKoUs 
e& ov mpoonkdvtay cic BiaCopevors |6, 

In order to judge of the probable value of this opinion, it would be 
very necessary to know who this Clodius was, and when he lived and 
wrote this work of his entitled Examen temporum, or *Edeyyxos xpdver ; 
and what degree of information he was likely to possess, to qualify him to 
pronounce dogmatically on such a point as this, affecting the personal his- 
tory of so many of the best and noblest families at Rome. On all these 
particulars we are absolutely without information; for it is agreed that this 
Clodius in connection with such a work is mentioned no where else. It is 
gratuitous to assume that he was Claudius Quadrigarius, the Roman his- 
torian, (himself too certainly later than the viith consulate of Marius!7, 
B.C. 86,) to whom no such work is any where attributed; or even a 
Roman historian at all: though Cicero mentions a Clodius!8 among other 
historians known to him. There would be just as much reason to assume 
that he was the Clodius, designated by Servius!9 as Scriba Commen- 
tariorum. 

The prima facie inference from this passage of Plutarch would simply 

12 Numa, xxi. 

ese estus, 1. 04.3, Cf i. 43. 12. 


121: 568. 
105. 


Cf. ad viii. 179: 269: x. 


Aureliani: i. 60. 4. Ceculus: i. 63. 
ro. Calpurnii: ii. 83. 8. Cloelia: vi. 140. 
4. Fabiani et Quintiliani (cf. xv. 414. 
11. Quintiliani: xii. 278.14. Niger Lapis. 
Auctor, De Origine Urbis Rome): xi. 
218. 16,17. Mamilia: xii. 271. 1. Nau- 
tiorum. 

14 Servius, ad Mneid. vy. 7o4: 117: 


15 Vita, xviii. 3. 4. 

16 Numa, i. 

17 A. Gellius, x. 1. 

18 De Legibus, i. 2. A Sextus Clo- 
dius too is quoted by Arnobius, v. 168: 
and as one who had written in Greek : 
also by Lactantius, i. 22. 

19 Ad Ain. i. 52: ii. 229. 
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of a religious others of a civil description, ascribed in their 
origin to Numa, yet still in existence, and still kept up at 


be that, according to Clodius, and as the result of his inquiries, there were 
false genealogies in existence, which had been purposely contrived in order 
to connect certain persons with families to which they did not belong. But 
what would that prove of the genealogies of those families themselves? 
Must their genealogies be necessarily spurious and false, because there 
were others, which professed to be theirs, and yet were fictitious? Were 
there no persons, in the time of this Clodius, who really belonged to such 
families; and had good proofs and vouchers to shew that they did so? 
What too must we suppose to be meant by the dpyaia: avaypadai here 
alluded to? older than the capture of the city, yet of the same kind as 
others, younger than that event. Were they private or public documents 
of their kind? were they the Tabulz Censoriz, or family records? If they 
were the Tabulze Censoriz, it would be false to assert that every thing of 
that kind, older than the capture, which was even in the hands of private 
individuals, perished in consequence of that event. It is well known that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has quoted the last Tables of that kind before 
the capture; those of the census which immediately preceded the capture: 
and has made a very important use of them. The records of that census 
at least must have survived the capture; and if those could do so, why 
might not others also? 

It is clear that nothing of this kind, which was kept in the Capitol, 
could have been involved in the catastrophe of the city. And as to any 
thing of the same description which might be in the hands of private 
individuals, and more particularly such things as their family records ; 
there was three days’ interval after the battle of Allia, before the Gauls ad- 
vanced upon the city. The Romans had time to save their persons ; and 
every thing which was moveable, and worth removing. If they left any 
thing to perish, they must have left it on purpose: and we may be sure 
that it would not be their genealogies, their family records, the memorials 
of their ancestors—in particular. They removed their household gods, 
and their family sacra, as well as their wives and children, to places of 
safety; and why should they not remove their family records, and even 
the images of their ancestors? which next to their gods and their families 
were the nearest and dearest to them. And what genealogy, at the time of 
the capture, (only 360 years after the Foundation,) could have contained 
more than eleven or twelve names in the direct line of descent? and what 
difficulty could there have been in restoring these after the capture, in 
numberless instances, even from memory ? 

In short, it has never appeared to us that the event of the capture of 
the city by the Gauls could reasonably be supposed to have produced 
those effects, which it has suited the purpose of sceptical writers to attri- 
bute to it. An unfortunate observation of Livy’s at the outset of his 
sixth book 29, where he is entering on the particulars of his subject later 


20 vi. 1. Cf. Plutarch, De Fortuna Romanorum, xiii. 
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Rome down to the latest times. It is impossible for any 
one at the present day and at this distance of time from 
Numa to understand this particular evidence of his personal 
existence, and to appreciate it to the proper extent. To feel it 
and to judge of it rightly, a man should have been born and 
bred a Roman. In our opinion it was this more than any 
thing else, which constituted the true ground of that un- 
hesitating and almost instinctive conviction of the personal 
existence of Numa, which every individual Roman carried 
about him; and which every Roman of former times who 
has left any thing in writing behind him, whensoever he is 
led by his subject to allude to Numa, so unhesitatingly, so 
naturally, and almost so unconsciously to himself, expresses. 
It was that species of personal assurance of the reality of 
such a person as Numa, which was identified even with an 
old Roman’s consciousness of his own existence; which met 
him on all sides both in public and private, in every relation, 
and on every occasion, and with respect to every duty, both 
of social and of domestic life. There was no college or 
society at Rome howsoever ancient or sacred, no act or 
observance of religion, no formality in the courts of law, 
no distinction of days in the calendar, with very few excep- 
tions, which was not to be traced up to Numa. Every thing 
at Rome which came under men’s notice most constantly, 
and appealed to their feelings and convictions most directly, 
was a memento of Numa. An ancient Roman had more of 
this kind to remind him perpetually of Numa than an an- 


than the capture, gives the countenance of his authority indeed to some 
such opinion. But Livy was a very uncritical writer: and very likely to 
make an observation of that kind without sufficient reflection. The asser- 
tion is certainly overstated; for it supposes the Commentaries of the 
pontiffs, that is, the Annales Maximi themselves, to have been involved 
in the same destruction: and that could not have been the case. The 
eclipse of June 21 B.C. 400 recorded in those Annals, 1o or 11 years at 
least before the capture, was still to be read in them in Cicero’s time. In 
short we no where find even Livy complaining of the defect of the proper 
materials for his history older than the capture; as attributable to this 
cause at least. Nor does it appear that the older historians, Fabius, 
Cincius, Cato, Gellius, Hemina, Piso, made any complaint of the same 
kind. It is certain at least that neither Polybius nor Dionysius does so: 
and no inquirers of after-times searched more narrowly into early Roman 
history than they did. 
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cient Spartan of Lycurgus or an ancient Athenian of Solon. 
His case could be paralleled in that respect by nothing but 
that of the Jews of antiquity. An old Roman could no more 
have doubted of the existence of Numa than a Jew of that of 
Moses ; and for the very same reasons too. It is truly sur- 
prising that learned men in modern times who could not 
be altogether ignorant of the nature of this proof of his 
existence, so familiar to his own countrymen, nor of its natu- 
ral effect on their convictions; should nevertheless have 
considered it insufficient to remove their own prejudices and 
doubts to the contrary *. 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus ascribes to Numa, among the very first acts 
of his reign, the institution of the eight oldest and most sacred of the 
colleges or corporate bodies at Rome!, the Curiales, the Flamines, the 
Celeres, the Augurs, the Vestals, the Salii, the Feciales, and the Ponti- 
fices. Among these institutions, those of the Pontiffs, the Salii, and the 
Vestal virgins respectively were eminently calculated to keep up his 
memory, and even to perpetuate his age and date, down to the latest times. 

We hope to propose a list hereafter of the Pontifices Maximi, or heads 
of the Pontifical college, from Numa downwards, to the time when that 
title and that office were incorporated with the imperial in the person of 
Augustus Cesar. And though from the want of the necessary data no 
complete list of this kind could now be compiled; one may be proposed 
which will be complete as far as it goes: for the names of many of 
these pontiffs are on record. No doubt, an exact account was preserved 
of them all; for the numbers of this college in particular, after it had 
been instituted, were always kept up and always full. There was no 
society, of equal antiquity, the succession of which was probably so little 
interrupted, as that of this. We have already seen? that the Annales 
Maximi came into being along with this order; and that it was the duty 
of the head of the college to keep those journals from the first; and that 
he did so. If so, this body could never want a standing test and criterion 
of its own antiquity ; and of that of its founder. 

With regard to the Salii; Plutarch® dates their institution in the eighth 
year of Numa’s reign: Dionysius apparently in or soon after the first. 
But this is a point of little importance to their real antiquity. It is neces- 
sary however to observe that there were two orders of Salii; the Salii 
Martis or Palatini, and the Salii called Agonales or Collini; both alike 
twelve in number: the former the original order, and instituted by Numa4, 


lii. 64: 70: 72: 73. cf. Plutarch, 474.7. Salios. Fragm. 63. Livy, i. 20. 
Numa, vii. ix: xii: xiii: Livy, i. 20. Lydus, De Mens. iii. 29. p.44. 1.12: 
Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 46. 550. iva 2. 50.117: 27. p.167.1, TOsmvensie 

2 Supra, p.27. 3 Numa, xii: xiii. p.71. 1. 14-72. 1. 4. Servius, ad Ain. viii. 

4 Dionys. ii. 70; 71. Festus, xvii. 663: 664. 
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vi. The discovery of the sepulchre of Numa, and of the 
coffin in which he was buried, some centuries after his death. 


the latter instituted by Tullus Hostilius®. This order too once brought 
into existence continued in existence down to the latest times. We shall 
have occasion to notice its peculiar rules more than once, in the course of 
these inquiries of ours into the calendars of Antiquity. Its characteristic 
insignia 4, the tunica picta, the breastplate over it, its coneshaped caps, its 
tripudiations, its peculiar target or shield, the ancile, with which tradition 
connected the name of Mamurius from the first ®, do not appear to have 
ever varied ; and would be perpetual memorials of its antiquity, and of the 
circumstances under which it came into being. 

But more particularly the songs of these Salii; which it is agreed were 
the most ancient things of their kind among the Romans, and yet by tra- 
dition, and by the best informed of the Romans, were ascribed to the com- 
position of Numa himself7._ Axamenta dicebantur carmina Saliaria que a 
Saliis sacerdotibus componebantur in universos homines . . . nam in deos 
singulos versus facti a nominibus eorum appellabantur; ut Janvalii, 
Junonii, Minervii8— At hoc quid ad verborum poeticorum etatem? 
quorum si Pompilii regnum fons in carminibus Saliorum, neque ea a 
superioribus accepta, tamen habent septingentos annos 9. 

With regard to the Vestal virgins ; the temple of Vesta at Rome, accord- 
ing to Ovid, was founded by Numa; and almost in the first year of his 
reign. 

Dena quater memorant habuisse Palilia Romam 
Cum flamme custos ede recepta sua est 19, 


The order of Vestals does not appear to have been brought into being by 
Numa. The well known story of the mother of Romulus and Remus 
proves that there were Vestals at Alba Longa, before the foundation of 
Rome. But for any thing which is on record to the contrary Numa was 
the first who founded that order at Rome: and tradition attributes to him 
the appointment of four at first!!, which were afterwards increased to 
six 12; by Servius Tullius, according to Plutarch!!, by Tarquinius 
Priscus, according to Dionysius !%, 

The form of words made use of in the ceremony of taking, (as it was 


5 Livy, i. 27. Dionys. ii. 70. Dio, to these Carmina Saliaria, xi. 223.1. 
Fragm. xxi. Cf. Servius, ad Ain. viii. Manuos: 230. 7. Matrem Matutam: 
285. 245.6. Molucrum: xiv. 341. 4. Pescia: 

6 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 259-392. Dionys. 347. 14. Pilumnoe: 361. 13. Pre- 
ii. 70, 71. Plutarch, Numa, xii. xiii. ceptat: 383.11. Promenervat: xvi. 
Festus, xi. 219. 7. Mamurius Veturius. 427. 1. Redentruare. 

7 Cicero, De Oratore, iii. 51. 9 Varro De Lingua Lat. vi. 80. cf. 

8 Festus, i. 46. Cf. for references Horace, Epp. ii. i. 86: 

Jam Saliare Nume carmen qui laudat et illud 
Quod mecum ignorat solus vult scire videri. 

10 Fasti, vi. 257—282. cf. Dionys. Numa, x. 

Hal. ii. 64, 65: 67. Plutarch, Numa, 12 Festus, xvii. 503.12. Sex Veste 
xi.ix. Festus, xvi. 460. 2. Rotundam. sacerdotes—Dionys. Hal. ii. 67. 
11 Dionysius Hal. ii. 67. Plutarch, 13 [bid. iii. 67. 
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This discovery is circumstantially related by Livy°, among 
the other particulars of the consular year of P. Cornelius 
Cethegus, M. Bebius Tamphilus, U.C. 573—which, as our 
calendar shews, entered on the Ides of March that year, 
January 1. B.C. 181: and that this was the year of the 
discovery appears from the fact that the same Preetor Urba- 
nus was still in office at the time of the discovery who came 
into office at the beginning of that year 4. 

Both as to the fact and as to the date of this discovery 
Livy is corroborated by many other authorities ¢; in particu- 
lar by Cassius Hemina, whom Pliny, referring to and quoting 
this part of his accounts themselves, styles® Vetustissimus 


called,) these Vestal virgins was prescriptive, having been first made use 
of by Numa himself for that purpose. A. Gellius, i.12: De more autem 
rituque capiunde virginis, litteree quidem antiquiores non exstant, nisi 
que capta prima est a Numa rege esse captam .. .. in libro primo Fabii 
Pictoris que verba Pontificem Maximum dicere oporteat quum virginem 
capit scriptum est. ea verba hec sunt .... Ita te Amata capio.... 
Amata inter capiendum a Pontifice Max. appellatur quoniam quz prima 
capta est hoc fuisse nomine traditum est. 

We may observe on this subject of the different societies at Rome that 
one of the oldest, and almost cozval with the Foundation itself, if not 
actually so, was that of the Fratres Arvales; of which see A. Gellius 
vi. 7. cf. xi.14. We shall have occasion to speak more at large of this 
particular society, at a future period of the present work. It professed to 
number Romulus himself among its first members. There can be no 
doubt that its rules were very ancient; and yet that they had been scru- 
pulously observed all along. 

Among other memorials too of the Foundation, or of the oldest kings, 
down to the latest times, we may mention the Ficus Ruminalis!4: the 
Palatium, traditionally pointed out as the residence of Romulus !°, and the 
Regia, that of Numa!®; and even that of Tullus Hostilius, and Ancus 
Martius !7. 


Cerle2Q- 4 Tb. 18. 19. 206: 233. cf. Augustin, De Civitate, 
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vii. 34. Pliny, H.N. xiii. 27. 739—74I1. 
Plutarch, Numa, xxii. Auctor De Vi- 
ris Illustribus, Numa. Lactantius, i. 


22. 
pis. Plutarch, Numa, xiv. Dio, Frag- 
menta, xx. Solinus, i. § 21. Servius, 


ad Ain. vii. 153. 

17 Varro, Fragmenta, 241. Apud 
Nonium, in Secundum: Tullum Hosti- 
lium in Veliis (habitasse) ubi nunc est 
zedes Deum Penatium ; Ancum in Pala- 
tio ad portam Mugionis, secundum viam 
sub sinistra. cf. Solinus, i. 21—26, 
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auctor. He might in fact have been contemporary with the 
event, if, as Censorinus tells usf, he was living or writing 
U.C. 608. The date of the discovery being comparatively 
so recent in Roman history ; the fact is so far less liable to 
be called in question. That a grave then was accidentally 
laid bare at this time, containing a coffin which professed 
to be Numa’s, and Libri or books which also professed to 
be his; it does not seem possible to deny. The only ques- 
tion can be whether the coffin discovered there was truly 
Numa’s; and whether the books discovered there also were 
truly his or not: and as no doubt appears to have been en- 
tertained on either of those points at the time, we do not see 
how any one at present can pretend to know more about 
them than those who were living at that time, and had the best 
opportunity of judging for themselves. Two arce or coffins, 
we are told by Livy, were brought to light, each having 
an inscription upon it in Greek and Latin characters; one, 
that the bedy of Numa Pompilius son of Pompo* was de- 
posited in it, the other that his Libri or books were contained 
in that. These books came into the hands of the Pretor 
Urbanus, an inquisitive person, and studiosus legendi; and 
after having been carefully examined by him, either all or 
part of them, at his recommendation, were destroyed by 
order of the senate: not because they were not Numa’s, but 
because for some reason or other, which has not been ex- 
plained, they were calculated to endanger the established 
religion: Dissolvendarum religionum erant*. 


* It may be added to the other unintentional coincidences which serve 
to authenticate the general circumstantial truth of the account of this dis- 
covery, that, according to Festus!, Numa resided in the Janiculum ; and 
according to Plutarch?, and to Dionysius*®, he was buried in the Janicu- 
lum: and these coffins, discovered with his remains and his books, were 
found Sub Janiculo4 also. 

Plutarch? speaks of much rain as having fallen just before the discovery ; 
adding that that cireumstance contributed to it, by washing away the earth 
from the coffins. Livy tells us of the first half of that consular year, 
(which began as we have stated Jan. 1 B.C. 181,) that it was remarkable 


f De Die, xvii. & Cf. Dionysius, ii. 58: Plutarch, Numa, xxi. 


1 xii. 287. 4. Numam Pompilium. 2Numa, xxii. 3 ii. 76. 4 Livy, xl. 29. 
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vii. The Julian or Gregorian calendar; which attests the 
prior existence of the calendar of Numa, in its proper order 
of time, by its own at the present day. The original of the 
modern Gregorian calendar was the Julian; and the original 
of the Julian calendar was the calendar of Numa. No one 
will pretend to deny that the Julian calendar itself was 
derived from an older and preexisting one; with which it 
agreed in every respect except the lengths of some of the 
months; or that this preexisting calendar was either the 
calendar of Numa, or one directly derivable from it, and in 
its form and constitution only accidentally distinguished from 
it. The fact at least is unquestionable, that the names and 
order of the months im the Julian correction were derived 
from this older calendar. The inference therefore is just, 
that even the civil calendar of modern Europe, through the 
Gregorian or the Julian, is still that of Numa Pompilius; 
and that in the names and the order of its months, (especially 
in those of January and February, and in the particular 
length of the latter,) we are still observing the constitutions 
of Numa—vwe have still a memento of Numa. The length of 
February in the Roman calendar, from Numa to Cesar, and 
in the Julian calendar, from Cesar to the present day, as a 


for drought: Sex menses nunquam pluisse memorize proditum est4. But 
he himself recognizes bad weather, that is rainy, in another part of the 
year, and in Spain at least®. When the discovery was made, they were 
ploughing in the field belonging to L. Petillius the scribe*: so that it 
must have been made in the latter half of the year, probably in No- 
vember. 

The books discovered on this occasion, according to Livy and Valerius 
Maximus, were seven in Latin, De Jure Pontificio, and seven in Greek, 
De Disciplina Sapientiz. Valerius Antias, quoted by Plutarch2, seems to 
have recorded that 12 on each subject—the one in Latin, the others in 
Greek—had been originally buried with him. The historian Piso quoted 
by Pliny® makes the number discovered seven of each description. Livy 
would imply that both sets were burnt by order of the senate; and publicly, 
in the comitium? ; but Valerius Maximus and our other authorities that 
one of them only (De Disciplina Sapientize, and in Greek) was destroyed ; 
the other was ordered to be preserved. ‘he latter are quoted (as if still 
in existence) by Fulgentius, Expos. Serm, Ant. Tutuli, Mythologicon 174. 
Cf. Lydus, De Ostentis, 16. 292. Io. 


4 cap. 29. 5 cap. 33- 6 H.N. xiii. 13. Cf. Varro, Fragm. 206. 
7 Cf. Plutarch, Numa, xxii. 
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general rule, has never varied: and yet that length was pre- 
scribed by Numa, and for a special reason which will appear 
hereafter was made an exception’ to that of the rest of the 
months. The intercalary rule too of the Julian calendar was 
founded at bottom on that of the calendar of Numa; and 
mutatis mutandis it is the same with it still. On the strength 
of these coincidences, it may be said that we have the same 
evidence of the existence of Numa at present, as of that of 
Julius Cesar; and that we are as much bound to believe in 
the one as in the other. For what is there at the present day 
to attest the personal existence of Czesar to our own senses 
and to our own observation, but his correction of the calen- 
dar which we are using ourselves? And who can make use 
of the calendar of Cesar, even at present, and not make use 
of that of Numa Pompilius too? Where would this correc- 
tion have been, or what would it have been, without the 
correction of Numa Pompilius’? Certainly, a different thing 
in the names and order of its months and in its peculiar in- 
tercalary rule at least, if in nothing else. 


Section II. —Testimonies of antiquity to the nature of the 
Calendar of Numa. 


After these observations, (tending to confirm that common 
belief in the personal existence of Numa which was always 
entertained before the rise of the modern sceptical opinions 
on that point,) we shall proceed to the consideration of his 
calendar. The first thing necessary is the production of 
general or particular testimonies to its nature and constitu- 
tion, whether per se, or as opposed to that of Romulus. ‘Tes- 
timony however to these points is so mixed up with testimony 
to other particulars that, in order to avoid unnecessary repe- 
titions, we must be content at present to state the substance 
of such testimonies in the shape of general propositions; the 
proofs of which must be reserved for a future opportunity. 

i. Then, with regard to the nature and character of the 
year of Numa per se; it appears from testimony generally 
that the year of Numa was always considered to have been 
lunar, and yet to have been regulated also in some manner or 
other by the sun. That is, the year of Numa was neither 

KAL. ITAL. VOL. I. N 
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exclusively a lunar nor exclusively a solar year, but some- 
thing madejup of both; i.e. properly lunesolar: regulated 
in its details at all times by the moon, yet so digested and 
ordered in its details also as to agree at stated times with the 
sun. 

ii. With regard to the year of Numa as opposed to that of 
Romulus ; testimony is uniform, i. That no change was made 
by Numa in the names of the months, nor in the order of the 
months, nor even in the lengths of most of the months, in 
the year of Romulus. ii. That notwithstanding the year of 
Numa consisted of ¢weive months, the year of Romulus of 
ten; the year of Numa contained 355 days, that of Romulus 
304. It follows consequently that the changes actually made 
by Numa in the year of Romulus, and therefore the actual 
circumstances of distinction between Ais calendar and that of 
Romulus, could have consisted in two things only; 1. The 
addition to it of two new months under two new names: 
ii. The disposal of these two months either both at the begin- 
ning or both at the end, or one at the beginning the other at 
the end, of the year of Romulus. 

Such we say, according to the uniform testimony of an- 
tiquity on these points, must have been the only changes 
which Numa could have made in the year of Romulus; and 
such the only material circumstances of distinction between 
the new calendar attributed to him and the older one of Ro- 
mulus. They amount in substance to the five following pro- 
positions. 1. That two months were added by Numa Pompilius 
to the calendar of Romulus, making up the number of its 
months from ten to twelve. iu. That these two months con- 
tained together 51 days at least, the difference of a year of 
355 days and of one of 304. in. That the name of Januarius 
was given to one of these months, and that of Februarius to 
the other. iv. That Januarius was placed at the beginning 
of the year, Februarius at the end. y. That Januarius con- 
sisted of 29 days, Februarius of 28. 

And since in these five propositions every thing is actually 
comprehended in which the calendar of Numa differed from 
that of Romulus; this is the proper time to produce the tes- 
timonies in ¢erms from which each of them has been collected, 
and by which each of them must be established. We shall 
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therefore proceed to do this ; premising only that, as testimony 
to one of the number is too much mixed up with testimony 
to another to be stated distinctly in every instance, the reader 
will doubtless excuse it, if the same order is not seen to be 
observed in the allegation of the proofs as in the proposition 
of the things to be proved. It will suffice if, in one or other 
of the testimonies about to be adduced, each of our proposi- 
tions finds its proper confirmation. 


i. Tempora digereret cum conditor Urbis, in anno 
Constituit menses quinque bis esse suo}. 


Martis erat primus mensis Venerisque secundus : 
Hec generis princeps ipsius ille pater. 

Tertius a senibus; juvenum de nomine quartus : 
Que sequitur numero turba notata fuit. 

At Numa nec Janum nec avitas preterit umbras ; 
Mensibus antiquis adposuitque duos}. 


Nec totidem veteres quot nunc habuere Kalendas: 
Ille minor geminis mensibus annus erat . 


Ergo animi indociles et adhuc ratione carentes 
Mensibus egerunt lustra minora decem. 

Annus erat decimum cum luna repleverat orbem. 
Hic numerus magno tunc in honore fuit!. 


Primus oliviferis Romam deductus ab arvis 
Pompilius menses sensit abesse duos : 
Sive hoc a Samio doctus qui posse renasci 
Nos putat, Egeria sive monente sua™. 


Sed tamen antiqui ne nescius ordinis erres, 
Primus ut est Jani mensis et ante fuit. 

Qui sequitur Janum veteris fuit ultimus anni, 
Tu quoque sacrorum Termine! finis eras. 
Primus erat Jani mensis quia janua prima est: 

Qui sacer est imis manibus imus erat™. 


Annus erat brevior: nec adhuc pia Februa norant : 
Nec tu dux mensum Jane biformis! eras°. 
ii. Postea sive a Numa ut ait Fulvius, sive ut Junius a 
Tarquinio, duodecim facti sunt menses, et dies cccLv, quam- 
h Ovid, Fasti, i. 27. i Tbid. 39. k Tbid. iii. 99. 1 Tbid. 119. 


m [bid. rst. 0 bid. ii. 47. o Ibid. v. 423. 
N2 
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vis luna duodecim suis mensibus ccc trv videatur explere . . . 
certe ad annum priorem unus et quinquaginta dies accesse- 
runt: qui quia menses duos non implerent, sex illis cavis 
mensibus dies sunt singuli detracti, factique sunt dies quin- 
quaginta septem: et ex his duo menses, Januarius undetri- 
ginta dierum Februarius duodetrigintap—Nomina decem 
mensibus antiquis Romulum fecisse Fulvius et Junius aucto- 
res sunt... . ceterum Januarium et Februarium postea qui- 
dem additos, sed nominibus jam ex Latio sumtis4. 

iii. Sequitur Julius, qui, cum secundum Romuli ordina- 
tionem, Martio anni tenente principium, Quintilis a numero 
vocaretur; nihilominus tamen etiam post przepositos a Numa 
Januarium ac Februarium retinuit nomen, cum non vide- 
retur jam quintus esse sed septimus'—Sed secutus Numa, 
quantum sub ccelo rudi et seculo adhuc impolito solo in- 
genio magistro comprehendere potuit, vel quia Greecorum 
observatione forsan instructus est, quinquaginta dies addi- 
dit ; ut in trecentos quinquaginta quatuor dies quibus duo- 
decim lune cursus confici credidit annus extenderetur: atque 
his quinquaginta a se additis adjecit alios sex, retractos illis 
sex mensibus qui trigimta habebant dies; id est de singulis 
singulos: factosque quinquaginta et sex dies in duos novos 
menses pari ratione divisit; ac de duobus priorem Janu- 
arium nuncupavit primumque anni esse voluit . . . secundum 
dicavit Februo deo . . . paullo post Numa unum adjecit diem 
quem Januario dedits. 

iv. Terminalia, quod is dies anni extremus constitutus. 
duodecimus enim mensis fuit Februarius; et cum interka- 
latur inferiores quinque dies duodecimo demuntur menset— 
Mensium nomina sunt aperta fere si a Martio ut antiqui 
instituerunt numeres... dehine quintus, Quintilis, et sex 
deinceps usque ad Decembrem a numero. ad hos qui additi 
prior a principe Jano Januarius appellatur. posterior ut 
iidem dicunt scriptores ab diis infereis Februarius appellatus, 
quod tum heis parentetur". 

v. Februario. autem mense, qui tune extremus anni mensis 
erat, mortuis parentari voluerunt: quod tamen D. Brutus, 


P Censorinus, De Die Natali, xx. 8 Ibid. 13. 263. 
4 hid. xxii. ' Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 55. 
® Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 12. 261. « Thid. v. 60. 
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ut scriptum a Sisenna est, Decembri facere solebat ... sed 
mensem credo extremum anni ut veteres Februarium sic hic 
Decembrem sequebatur~. 

vi. Atque omnium primum ad cursum lune in duodecim 
menses describit annum*-— Annum quoque in duodecim 
menses, fastos dies nefastosque, descripsitY —’Eviavrdv re 
TpOTos evparo, els SHdEKa pivas THY HALaKyY KaTavelpas TEpiodor 2 
—-Et annum descripsit in decem (duodecim ?) menses, prius 
sine aliqua computatione confusum’—Annum in xii menses 
distribuit, additis Januario et Februariob—Numa Pompilius 
duos menses anno addidit, Januarium et Februarium, quo- 
niam prius decem mensibus (annus) appellabature— Numa 
Pompilius duos menses anno addidit, Januarium et Febru- 
arium, quum antehac decem tantum menses apud Romanos 
fuissent4—Novpas ... . T@ eviavTe dvo pivas TpocéOnke, Tév TE 
‘Tavovdpiov kat tov DeBpovdpiov, dexapnviaiov tod eviavtod zpod 
TovTov xpnwati~ovros® — Numa Pompilius . . hic menses duos 
anno addidit (propter) Janum et Februum, nempe Janu- 
arium atque Februarium, quum decem antea dicerenturf— 
Qui duos menses anno addidit, Januarium et Februarium, 
quum ante hunc decem tantum menses apud Romanos fu- 
issent$—Sed Januarium Romani Februarium Numa Pom- 
pilius addidit, atque duodecim mensibus annum distinxit }. 

vil. A€yerau 6& kai tov “lavovdpiov Kat tov PeBpovdpiov Tap 
avTov Tols pnol mpooreOivat, Swbexdynvov Kata Tov THs TEAHVTS 
dpdpov vowobeTHcavtos AoylCerOar TOV eviavTOV, SeKdpnvoyv Tpd- 
oev dvrai—Auatarrer 6 Novpas dvoxaldexa pnvev Tov éviavTov 
mpos ovvTéhetav TOV Tov HAtov Kal ceAnvys Spdpov. Kal emt pev 
“Pwpdtrov 6 viv Kkadovpevos Mdptios pry mp&tos jv" emt 6& Novpa 
mpooetéOnaav lavoudpios kal PeBpovdpuos. 

viii. Inter mensem Februarium qui tunc esset extremus 


w Cicero, De Legibus, ii.21. Cf. Chron. ad ann. 1306. Ol. 17. 2. 


Plutarch, Queestiones Romane, xxxiv. € Syncellus, 398. 4-8. 
Supra, p. 98. f Samuel Presbyter, Chron. Arm. 
x Livy, i. 19. Lat. Pars i. 23. 
y Florus, i. cap. 2. § 3. £ Cassiodorius, in Chron. De Numa. 
z Suidas, Nouuas Toumtacos. h Tsidore, De Natura Rerum, cap. iv. 
a Kutropius, i. 2. 247. Cf. Origines, v. 33. 41. 
b Auctor De Viris Illustrib. Numa. i Zonaras, vil. 5. 322 D. 
c Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. k Lydus, De Mensibus, i. 16. p. 9. 
179. ad ann. 1302. Ie 10: S@E iis 35930-1562 1V uh -950,)511- 


4 Thesaurus Temporum, Jerome, in Cf. Malela, vii. 184. 20. 16 sqq. 
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et inter Kalendas Martias que tune erant prime!—Et hi 
erant tantum decem menses. duo vero propter rationem 
signorum anni interkalabantur, qui postea a Jano et a Fe- 
bruo nominati sunt. Februus autem est Ditis pater, cui eo 
mense sacrificabatur™—Mense Januario, qui est penultimus: 
nam ut etiam in primo diximus...a Martio mense inchoa- 
bat annus apud majores™—Hic extremum anni sub Aquarii 
sidere collocat, ut quia primus nascentis anni dies ab urbe 
condita Kal. Martiis fuit inde Februarius ultimus anni ha- 
beretur®. 

ix. “AAAou 6€ totopotor Tov pev AexéuBpiov amo Tod Mapriov 
déxatov elvat tov dé “lavovapioy Evdéxatov Tov 5&€ PeBpovdpiov 
dwd€exarov, év © kabapyois Te xpGvrar kal Tols POevors evayt- 
Covel Tov €vavTov TeAEvT@VTOS’ peTaTeOjvar S€ TovToVs, Kal 
yevécdar Tov “lavovapiov mpOtov, Ott tH vovpnvia TovTov tod 
Bnvos, iv nuépav Kadavoas ‘lavovapias kadovow, of mp@tou Kare- 
orddnoay trato. Tov BacirAéwv exvecdvT@v. TUMavdtepo. b€ Eioww 
ot A€yovtes Ott TOv wev Maprtiov 6 ‘PwpdtaAos, ToAEutKos Kal apet- 
pavios &v Kal doxev ée€ “Apeos yeyovévat, mpoerake TOV pnvav 
emévupov ovta Tov “Apeos' Novpas 6& adéis, elpnvixds yevouevos 
Kal mpos Epya Tis ys pidotipmovpevos tpewar tiv ToAW, amooTi- 
gat 6€ TOV TOAEWLKOY, TO “Llavovapio Tiv ijyesoviay edwxKe, Kal 
Tov luvov eis Tyas Tponyaye peydAas, ws ToALTLKOY Kal yewpyt- 
KOV paAdov 7) ToAEULKOY yevouevov?-—"Hyaro b& Kat Ths mepl 
TOV Ovpavoyv TpayyateElas CUTE AKpPLB@s oUTE TaVTaTAaTLY ADEwpHTas. 
“Poptrov yap BaciAWevortos . . €v dvddtrovtes podvoy, bTws €£1- 
KOvTa Kal Tplakoolwy ijpepGv 6 eéviavTos eotar. Novpas 6€ TO 
mapdAAaypa (i.e. the difference of the solar and the lunar 
year) ris dvepadias jpepov Evdexa yiverOar AoyiGdpevos, ws TOD 
Mev oeANVLAKOU Tpiakocias TEVTNKOVTA Técoapas HMEpas EXOVTOS, 
Tov b€ 7Atakod Tpiaxoclas €EfjxKovta mévTe, Tas Evdexa TavTas 
jpepas oitrAacidlwv emjyaye Tap eviavtov emt TO DeBpovaply 
pnvi Tov éyBddrAwov, b7d ‘Pepatov Mepxndivoy Kxadovpevor, «i- 
Koot kal Ovo HuepOv ovTa... petekivnoe O& Kal THY Taki TOV 
pnvav. Tov yap Mdptiov mp@tov dvta tpitov érafe, mp@Tov be 
Tov lavovdpiov os qv Evdexatos em “Pwptdrov, dwdéxaTos dé Kal 
Teeutaios 6 PeBpoudpios © viv SevTépw xpGvTar. ToAAOL 8é elow 

1 Varro, LEpistolice Quiestiones : » Philargyrius, ad Georg. iii. 304. 


apud Servium, ad Georg. i. 43. ° Plutarch, Questiones Romane, 
™ Servius, ad Georg. iii. 304. xix. 
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\ lod / e \ > c \ val , , 
ot Kal mpooteOjvat TovTOVs ITO Novpa Tovs pijvas A€cyouct, Tov TE 
> lad fal 
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c c / 2 c / an / / X x 
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Kal d.dbecu 4, 


Section I1I.— Remarks on the preceding Testimonies. 


Among these various statements, we need not hesitate to 
reject that of Eutropius ; which, if his text is not to be cor- 
rected by reading duodecim instead of decem, either con- 
founds the year of Numa with that of Romulus, or asserts of 
it what is contradicted by every other testimony, and there- 
fore cannot be true. 

The opinion, which appears in the quotations from Plu- 
tarch, that the year even before the time of Numa consisted 
of twelve months, only of unequal and of arbitrary lengths, 
amounting to 360 days in all, as we observed on a former 
occasion", probably confounds the Primitive equable calendar 
with the Nundinal correction derived from it. In any case 
it is entitled to no consideration, especially as confronted 
with the other statement, which appears in Plutarch also ; 
that the year first came to consist of twelve months in the 
time of Numa. 

The statement of Servius differs from this only in suppos- 
ing that the last two of these twelve months (either older 
than Romulus or as old as Romulus) had no proper names, 
though they had an actual existence, before the time of 
Numa: an opinion refuted, as we have already observed’, 
not only by its inconsistency with other and better testi- 
monies on the same point, but by its own improbability, and 
by the reason of things. For if the year of Romulus really 


P Plutarch, Numa, xviii. Compare ter opinion. a Tbid. xix. 
cap. xix. which supplies further reasons eS Wher 
and arguments of the truth of this lat- * Supra, p. 75, 76. 
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consisted of twelve months, ten of which had names; what 
possible motive could there have been for leaving two months 
without a name, and those the two last? to each of which it 
must have been so obvious and so easy to give names, ana- 
logous to those of the months which immediately preceded 
them at least, from September to December: that of Unde- 
cember to the eleventh, and that of Duodecember to the 
twelfth. 

We need not hesitate therefore to reject this statement of 
Servius’, as totally destitute of support either from testimony 
ab extra or from its own intrinsic reasonableness and proba- 
bihty. A singular opinion appears in the quotation from 
Isidore, (if his text also is not corrupt,) that Januarius was 
added to the Roman calendar by Romulus, Februarius by 
Numa; on which principle the year before the time of Ro- 
mulus must have consisted of ten months, and from his time 
of eleven months: but not of twelve months, until the time 
of Numa Pompilius. It is not worth while to enquire into 
the probable grounds of an opinion like that. These four 
opinions however, or four different statements, to a contrary 
effect, Eutropius’, Plutarch’s, Servius’, Isidore’s, being set 
aside; the proof of the five propositions, premised above, is 
complete: though it must still be admitted that even our 
remaining authorities are not unanimous on one point; that 
of the order of Februarius in the calendar of Numa, and 
whether it was always the last month, or always the second. 
But the best and most trustworthy among them represent it 
as originally the last ; and the confusion of ideas respecting 
the original place of this month in the calendar of Numa, 
which appears in some of the preceding testimonies, is easily 
explained by the fact that its seat im the Julian calendar, 
and in the old Roman calendar immediately prior to the 
Julian, was not that which it occupied, according to the 
arrangements of Numa, at first: and yet it was one which it 
had long been occupying in the time of these authorities ; 
long enough in fact to make it be forgotten that it had ever 
occupied any other. The truth on this point, and on every 
other, (connected with the original constitution of the calen- 
dar,) of a nicer and more abstruse kind, as far as we have 
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been able to discover is most distinctly declared by Ovid ; 
who seems to have known more about it than any other of 
his contemporaries. 

This fact then of the addition of two months by Numa to 
the year of Romulus, under these names of Januarius and of 
Februarius respectively, may be considered clearly established. 
And as to the places assigned them in the order of the calen- 
dar, one at the beginning the other at the end of the year; 
the testimonies above produced admit of being confirmed in 
that respect by the etymon of these names themselves, in 
each instance, and by the reasons involved in such names; 
requiring the months so denomimated to stand one at the be- 
ginning, the other at the end, of their proper calendar and 
proper year. 


Section 1V.—Confirmation of the seat of Januarius in the 
Calendar of Numa by the etymon of the name. 


In most of the preceding testimonies, the name of the 
month Januarius appears to be derived from Janus. And to 
these we may add the following. 

i. Janus ergo, a quo sumsit exordium (Varro,)t quero 
quisnam sit? respondetur mundus est ...cur ergo ad eum 
dicuntur rerum initia pertinere fines vero ad alterum quem 
Terminum vocant? nam propter initia et fines duobus istis 
diis duos menses perhibent dedicatos, preter illos decem qui- 
bus usque ad Decembrem caput est Martius, Januarium Jano 
Februarium Termino. ideo Terminalia eodem mense Februario 
celebrari dicunt, cum fit sacrum purgatorium quod vocant 
Februum, unde mensis nomen accepitt—ii. Hunc fugatum 
hospitio Janus exceperat, de cujus nomine Janiculum dictum 
est et mensis Januarius constitutus est. ipse bifrons exprimi- 
tur, quod in medio constitutus annum incipientem pariter et 
recedentem spectare videaturY—ii. Anni autem esse deum 
illa res probat quod ab eo prima pars anni nominatur. nam 
ab Jano Januarius nuncupatus est*. 

Yet there was another opinion, which derived it from 
Janua. 


t Cf. De Civitate, vi. 3-9: vii. 2. Opp. p. 12. Of Saturn and Janus. 
« Augustin, De Civitate, vii. 7. x Servius, ad Mn. vii. 607. 
w Cyprian, De Idolorum Vanitate, 
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i. Primus enim Jani mensis quia Janua prima est : 
Qui sacer est imis manibus imus erat®. 

ii. Januarius mensis a Jano dictus> cui fuit a gentilibus 
consecratus ; vel quia limes et janua sit anni. unde et bifrons 
idem Janus pingitur ut introitus anni et exitus demonstre- 
tur¢—ill. Tév S00 mvAGv TovToY peuvnodar Kal Tlappevidny ev 
TS dvotke’ aoc (Numenius and Cronius) “Popatovs re kai 
Aiyuttious. ‘Pepatous yap ta Kpovia éopragery 7Atov kat Aiydxe- 
pov yevopévov...kataBatixy d5& adtots 7) am Aiydxepw odds. 610 
"Tavovay eimdvres tiv Ovpav Kal lavovdpiov pnva TOV Ovpatov mpoo- 
etTrov®. 

Besides these two etymons of the name of this month, it 
does not appear that any other was ever proposed: and it is 
almost self evident, on etymological and grammatical prin- 
ciples, that no other could have been proposed. We shall 
not undertake to decide between them at present; for we 
could not properly do so without first instituting an inquiry 
into the nature and meaning of that mythological fiction of 
antiquity which was known by the name of Janus: and it 
would take up too much time and would lead to too long a 
digression to enter upon that question at present. Which- 
ever of these opinions is adopted, whether that which derives 
the name of the month from Janus, or that which derives it 
from Janua ; the inference deducible, respecting the site of 
the month so called, will still be the same. The month which 
bore that name could not possibly have stood any where, 
consistently with its name and with the relation implied in 
its name at least, except at the beginning of the year. 


Section V.—Confirmation of the seat of Februarius in the 
Calendar of Numa by the etymon of the name also. 


There is still less difference of opinion respecting the ety- 
mon of Februarius. It seems to be agreed among all our 
authorities that this name was derived from an ancient ritual 
term, in the Latin or the Sabine language, februum ; denoting 
purgamentum piamen piaculum. 


a Ovid, Fasti, ii. 51. ( Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 170. note, 
b Cf. 400. C. De EKcclesiasticis Offi- Diss. iv. ch. ii. sect. v. 
clis, i. 4. © Porphyry, De Nympharum Antro, 


¢ Isidore, Origines, v. 33. 41. Cf. xxiii. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1765. 
De Natura Rerum, iv. 247. 
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i. Februum Sabini purgamentum ; et id in sacreis nostreis 
verbum. nam et Lupercalia Februario; ut in Antiquitatum 
libreis demonstravif— Rex cum ferias menstruas Noneis Fe- 
bruareis edicit hune diem Februatum appellatf—Ad hos 
(menses) qui additi prior a principe Jano Januarius appella- 
tus. posterior ut idem dicunt scriptores ab deis infereis Fe- 
bruarius appellatus quod tum heis parentetur. ego magis 
arbitror Februarium a die februato, quod tum februatur po- 
pulus, id est luperceis nudeis lustratur antiquum oppidum 
Palatium, gregibus cinctums —ii. Et Januarium ab Jano 
cui attributus est nomen traxisse, Februarium a Februo. est 
Jebruum quicquid piat purgatque; et februamenta purgamenta: 
item februare purgare et purum facere. februum autem non 
item usquequaque dicitur. nam aliter in aliis sacris februatur, 
hoe est purgatur. in hoc autem mense Lupercalibus cum 
Roma lustratur salem calidum ferunt quod fedruwm appellant, 
unde dies Lupercalium proprie februatus, et ab eo porro mensis 
Februarius vocitatur’—ii. De duobus priorem Januarium 
nuncupavit primumque anni esse voluit tanquam bicipitis dei 
mensem, respicientem ac prospicientem transacti anni finem 
futurique principia. secundum dicavit Februo deo, qui lustra- 
tionum potens creditur. lustrari autem eo mense civitatem 
necesse erat quo statuit ut justa diis manibus solverentur i— 
iv. Februarius mensis dictus quod tum, id est extremo mense 
anni, populus februaretur, id est lustraretur ac purgaretur : 
vel a Junone februata quam alii februalem Romani februlem 
vocant; quod ipsi eo mense sacra fiebant, ejusque ferize erant 
lupercalia, quo die mulieres februabantur a lupercis amiculo 
Junonis, id est pelle caprina. quam ob caussam is quoque dies 
Sebruatus appellabatur. queecumque denique purgamenti caussa 
in quibusque sacrificiis adhibentur fedrua appellantur, id vero 
quod purgatur dicitur februatumk—vy. Februarius nuncupa- 
tur a Februo id est Plutone, cui eo mense sacrificabatur. nam 
Januarium diis superis Februarium diis manibus Romani 
consecraverunt!—vi. Tév dé i7d Novpa tpoorebévtwy 7 petare- 


f Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 54. k Festus, vi. 145. 2. Februarius. 
s Ibid. 60. 1 Tsidore, Origines, v. 33. 41. Cf. 
h Censorinus, De Die Natali, xxii. De Natura Rerum, iv. 247. 


i Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 13. 263. 
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Oévrwv 6 pev PeBpovdptos olov KaOdpovos av Tis ely’ Kal yap 7 A€Eus 
éyylora TOTO onwaivel, Kal Tots POurois évayiCovor TéTe, Kat THY TOV 
Aovrepxadiov éoptiy eis TA TOAAG KaPapyo TpoceotKviay TeAOUVoW. 
s a a ral x If ho 
6 5€ Tptos "lavovdpios amd TOD "Tavod™—Ta 6& AovtepKdAla TO 
N , , nN > / £ 5 N > Chew, 2: 
Mev xpove dbdeev Av eivar Kabdpo.a’ dparar yap év tpépats atro- 
pact Tod PeBpovapiov pynvos, dv xaOdpovov av Tis Epynvedoece’ 
kal THY muepav exeivny TO Tadaloy exddovy DeBparnv®— Ava ti 
/ / ¢€ 7 , [v4 , > iS /, 
kuva Ovovow ot AovmepKot ;...70TEpov Ort kaappyos eaTt THs TOAEWS 
>S / \ \ Led i La) \ XN € / 
TO Op@pucva, Kal TOV pyva PeBpovapiov Kadovot, Kal...THVY NEepav 
éxelynv DeBparnv, kat DeBpdpe TO TOV oKuTGv HOE Kabikveiobar®; 
vil. “O 6€ adros otros cogittis (Pompeianus 6 Biradeddeds) 
f \ « € lal / . \ S los a 
PeBpovapio pyvi as “Pwpaior A€éyovow (Tov b€ pVva TOvTOV KAn- 
fod ? lat y, 
Ojvat dnow 6 Mavpovo.s ‘IdBas ano tév karovdaiwy Pdser, 
kar avalpeow TOV SEedT@V. ev @ TOU XELWOVOS eoTL TO GKpaLdTa- 
\. oh , ~ / XX \ 3 if cad 
Tov, Kal €Oos TéTE TOis KaTOLXoMEVOIS Tas Xoads eTUpepew TOAAQIS 
neepaisP —vill. “Ori tov PeBpovdpiov enirndés pact tos Oov- 
okous €AaTT@oal, éTELOn Tals TOV KaTaxOoviwy Eoptais aiverar 
mpos Tovvoua xwpyOels, Kal ov O€uiTov HV ica Tots ovpaviois avTovs 
TYyLacIaL4—To DeBpovapio pynvi and DeBpovas eas otrw Tpoc- 
/ \ yy Uf 4 X\ x XX 
ayopevowerns TO dvowa yéyovev. PeBpotav be edopov KaOapriKnyv 
lal / can mn / C8 ca) 
TOV Tpaypatey (corr. TOV KabapTiKOY TpayydaTor) ot “Pepator 
/ ? 4 ee ° \ Tas a \ 
mapeAaBov. Avvotos 6€ Ev TS TEpl pnvav PeEBpovoy Tov KaTa- 
XOdviov evar TH Oovoxov Povi r€ yet, kat.OepuTeverar TpOs TGV 
AovmepkGv brép ExddcEws TOV KapTOv". 


ix. Februa Romani dixere piamina patres: 
Nunc quoque dant verbo plurima signa fidem. 
Pontifices ab rege petunt et flamine lanas, 
Queis veteri lingua februa nomen erat. 
Queeque capit lictor domibus purgamina certis 
Torrida cum mica farra vocantur idem. 
Nomen idem ramo qui cesus ab arbore pura 
Casta sacerdotum tempora fronde tegit. 
Ipse ego flaminicam poscentem februa vidi: 
Februa poscenti pinea virga data est. 
Denique quodcunque est quo pectora nostra piamur 
Hoc apud intonsos nomen habebat avos. 


m Plutarch, Numa, xix. a Lydus, De Mensibus, iii. 44. 

n Tbid. Romulus, xxi. Cf.Questiones 47. 1. 21. Ee 
Romane, xix. t Ibid. iv. 20. 61. 18." Cr eerbgs 

© Thid. Questiones Romane, lxviii. 3-12. P 


» Athenzeus, ili. 53. 


; 
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Mensis ab his dictus secta quia pelle Luperci 
Omne solum lustrant, idque piamen habent. 

Aut quia placatis sunt tempora pura sepulcris, 
Tunc cum ferales preteriere dies § *. 


It thus appears that Februarius received its name in the 
calendar of Numa, from the ceremony of the Februatio ; 
especially that of the Lupercalia: and this fact, along with 
the other that the Feralia or Parentalia were attached to 
this month, is a strong argument of its proper seat in the 


* Ausonius, Parentalia (Preefatio, N° 158). ‘Titulus libelli est Parenta- 
lia, antiquee appellationis hic dies, et jam inde ab Numa cognatorum infe- 
Tiis institutus. Item Przefatio versibus annotata. N° 159. 

5. Neenia funereis satis officiosa querelis, 
Annua ne tacitus munera preetereas : 
Que Numa cognatis sollemnia dedicat umbris 
Ut gradus aut mortis postulat aut generis. 








Ecloge, de Mensibus Monosticha, 376. 
1. Primus Romanas ordiris Jane! Kalendas, 
Februa vicino mense Numa instituit. 


Disticha de iisdem Mensibus, 377. 
1. Jane nove! primo qui das tua nomina mensi, 
Jane bifrons! spectans tempora bina simul. 
Post superim cultus vicino februa mense 
Dat Numa, cognatis manibus inferias. 


378. Quoteni dies sint mensium singulorum. 
7. Unus erat tantum duodetriginta dierum 
Quem Numa preposito voluit succedere Jano. 


Hence it is that Ausonius styles February Mensis Nume, amdés. Vide 
Ecloge, 371. Ratio dierum anni vertentis. 


12. Quinto qui protenus anno 
Mense Nume extremo nomen capit embolimei. 


Ibid. 381. Quote Kalendz &c. De xix. Kal. Febr. 
7. Hoc numero mensisque Nume redit auctumnique 
Principium referens Bacchi September alumnus. 


Ibid. 382. In quo mense quod signum sit. 
2. Mense Numz in medio solidi stat sidus Aquari. 


s Ovid, Fasti, i. 19-34. 
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order of the year. For this Februation or lustration of the 
city was general, extending to every part of it; and those 
Parentalia were expiatory sacrifices, intended to conciliate 
the peace of the dead: neither of which could take place on 
a general scale with more propriety than at the end of the 
year; neither a general purgation of the city from all the 
defilements and impurities which it might have contracted in 
the course of the preceding year, nor sacrifices and offerings 
designed to propitiate the Dii Manes for both the past and 
the coming year. 

It is another strong argument of the same thing that the 
Terminalia or feast of Terminus was fixed by Numa himself 
to the 23d of this month; which Ovid on that account calls 
Sacrorum terminus, and Varro Extremus anni dies: though 
there were five days still left even in February after it. It 
is an equally strong intimation of the same thing that the 
proper seat of the intercalary month in the proper years was 
in February, on the day after the 23d of that month. Omni 
autem interkalationi, says Macrobiust, mensis Februarius 
deputatus est quoniam is ultimus anni erat. Nor can there 
be any doubt that in every form of the lunesolar year the 
natural seat of the intercalary, that is the supplementary, 
month is the end of the year". 

Lastly, it is a further argument of the same thing, and (as 
it will be seen when it comes to be explained) as strong an 
argument as any, that Februarius alone in the calendar of 
Numa was a month of 28 days; every other was one of 29 
or 31: not because of any preference of the odd to the even 
number, which the ancients generally assign as the reason 
of this distinction, but because the nature of Numa’s lunar 
cycle and the standard of the mean lunation on which it was 
founded, in pursuance of a system of compensations of ex- 
cesses of a certain kind by defects of a contrary kind, re- 
quired that, while every other month should be 29 or 31 days 
long after a certain order, the last should be one of 28 days 
only; and so far should be singular in that respect. 


t Saturnalia, i. 13. 265. 
v Fasti Catholici, Introduction to the Tables, p. 86. Part ii. ch. i. s. v. 
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Section VI.—On the length of the Interregnum after the 
death of Romulus. 


The date of the death of Romulus being fixed by that of 
the eclipse, Quinctilis 7 in the 43d Nundinal year, May 26 
in the corresponding Julian year B.C. 715; the first thing 
necessary to the determination of the epoch of the calendar 
of Numa is to ascertain the length of the interregnum, after 
the death of Romulus and before the accession of Numa. 

Plutarch’s account of this interregnum is peculiar. After 
mentioning the concurrence of both the parties, which at 
this time composed the community or body politic at Rome, 
(both the original colonists of Romulus and the Sabines in- 
corporated with them from the time of Tatius,) in a common 
desire to be still governed by a king, but the dispute between 
them which of the two should furnish this king; he pro- 
ceeds”: “Yrep pev ody tovTwv éeoraclafoy. Stas 6€ py obyxvoL 
€x THs avapxlas 7) oTdols ATEpyaonTaL METEwPOU TOD TOALTEVpaTOS 
dvtos, étafav ot Tlarpixtoe mevtjKovta Kal ExaTov 6vT@V atTov ev 
peper ExaoTov Tois BactArKois Tapacrpots Koopovpevov Ove TE 
Tots Oeois TA vevopiopeva, Kal xpnuaticew, €& wev Wpas THs vuKTos 
e€ 6€ Tis Nuepas, Kupive cat Tariw. Kat yap 7) dvavopy TOV KalpGv 
Exatépw Tpos isdtnta Kadds éxew eddKeL TOis Gpxovat, Kal mpos 
Tov djpyov 7 pwETaBoAr THs efovelas adatpeiy TOV POdvov, dpovTa 
THS avTijs Huepas Kal vuKTOs TOV avTov ldudTHVY ex BaoiA€ws ywvd- 
pevov .. TO d€ oyxipa TobTO Tis apyis pecoBacirclay “Poyator 
KaAovot. 

In this representation of the nature of the first mterreg- 
num, especially if it was intended as the type or exemplar of 
the same thing in after times, Plutarch would undoubtedly 
be smgular. On this principle however each interrex must 
have reigned only twelve hours, six by day and six by night; 
and there must have been two every twenty-four hours *: so 


* We are much inclined to suspect that this peculiar idea of the first 
interregnum at Rome was borrowed by Plutarch from a certain represen- 
tation of the Etrurians relating to those Gods of theirs, whom they called 
Consentes ; which we may perhaps have occasion to explain hereafter. 


w Numa, ii.: ef. Zonaras, vii. 5. 321 A, who gives just the same account, 
without mentioning his authority for it. 
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that, if the number of interreges was just equal to that of 
the patricians, as assumed by him also, viz. 150*, and each 
of them was king in his turn once at least before the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Romulus ; the cycle of interregna 
must have been completed in 75 days, and no more. 
Dionysius’ account of the interregnum is as follows*: To 
> ¢an . a ny XX > \ 5 , c ’ 4: X‘\ / 
d effs EviavT@® Baoirevs pev ovdels aTredelxOn Pwpaiwr, apxn € 
Tis Nv KaAOvoL pecoBaclArELoy eTEWEAEITO TGV KOLVOY, TOLOVOE TLVA 
TpoTov amodekvupern. TOV Llatpikiwy ot Kataypapevtes els THD 
‘\ ¢ NES (2 7 \ 3 \ y+ 4 ” 
Bovdnv v0 PepvdAov, dtakdotot Tov apiOuov ovtTes woTeEp Envy, 
dueveyeOnoav eis dexddas’ emeita diakAnpwoapevor Tols AaxXovor 
déxa TpOrois anédwKay UpxeELy THs TOAEwWS THY a’TOKPATOpAa apxTV. 
€xeivor 8 ovx dua Tdavtes eBacidevor, GAN ek diadoxjs Huepas 
/ od 3 o / cr oe \ S x > 
TevTe ExaoTos, €v ais Tas TE paBdous etxe Kal TA AOLTA THs Bact- 
Aukis eEovolas cviuBora. Tapedidov 8 6 mpros dpkas TO SevTépw 


* That Plutarch had some foundation for this supposition appears from 
Dionysius¥: yet, (Romulus, xiii. and xx,) he himself supposes the num- 
ber originally 100, and at the junction of the Sabines 100 more. On 
which principle it must have been 200 at the death of Romulus. 

The original number is very uniformly represented as 100. 


Buccina cogebat priscos in verba Quirites. 
Centum illi in prato seepe senatus erant. 
Propertius, iv. I. 13. 

Cf. Festus, ili. 74. 10 Centuriatus: xiv. 327. 13 Patres: xvil. 496. 12 Se- 
natores : also, xv. 414. 21-24 Qui Patres: 164 added De Plebe, by the 
consul P. Valerius, to make up the number of 300. Cf. Livy, ii. 1, who 
supposes them to have been made up to that number by Brutus. 

The Patrician badge or insigne, worn on the boot or shoe, was the let- 
ter C, or lunar crescent. 

Felix et sapiens et nobilis et generosus 
Adpositam nigre lunam subtexit alute. 
Juvenal, vii. 191: cf. 186. 189. 

Cf. Plutarch, Quzstiones Romane, Ixxvi.: ci.: the Anthologia Greeca, iil. 
p- 16. 1.26: Marcellus of Side: Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum, ii. 554 B. 
Herodes. This is often explained as if it was meant of the first letter in 
Centum ; and so was intended to be a memorial of their original number. 
Cf. Zonaras, vii. 9. 328 A—B: Lydus, De Mensibus, i. 19. 10. 1. 16: 
Isidore, Origines, xix. 34. 171 H: Patricios caleulos Romulus reperit iii 
corrigiarum assutaque luna. iis soli patricii utebantur. luna autem in eis 
non sideris formam sed notam centenarii numeri significabat, quod initio 
patricii senatores centum fuerint. 


X ii. 57: cf. 62. y il. 12; 132747 
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THY Hyeuoviay, Kaxeivos TS Tplt@, Kal TovT eyéveTo péxpt TOD 
teAevtaiov. dveAPovons 5€ Tots mpétois béka Bacirciou Tis TEVvTN- 
KovOnuepouv Tpodecpias, Erepor Oka THY Gpyjy TapeAauBavoy, «at 
map éxeiver adds GAdXou. 

The stated and regular length of one interregnum down 
to the latest times* was never more or less than this term 
of fie days; and there is every reason to believe that the 
rule ever after observed in this respect was determined by 
the precedent of the first mterregnum; that which ensued 
on the death of Romulus. If Dionysius was right in the 
supposed number of senators, 200, the number of bodies of 
ten into which they could have been distributed was twenty; 


the reign of one of these decads collectively must have been 


for 50 days; and that of each member of the decad must 
have been for five. But how long this went on, and whether 
the succession of interreigns continued until each member of 
the senate had been interrex once at least in his turn, he 
does not say: though he appears to imply it and to intend 
it to be so understood. He tells us only; “Eve:ra (that is, 
at last) edofe 7 dyju@ Tatoat Tas Sexapyxias, dxOopevw Tais weTa- 
Bodats Tév e€ovo1dv. If such however was his meaning, he 
could not have supposed that the cycle of interregna was 
completed in less than 1000 days, (50 x 20, or 200 x 5 days) ; 
which would be only 95 days less than three years: and 
even that, under the circumstances of the case, would be an 
admissible supposition, as we shall see by and by. 

Livy’s account of the interregnum is as follows®. After 
mentioning the contention between the original Romans and 
the Sabines, he continues?: Timor deinde Patres incessit ne 
civitatem sine imperio exercitum sine duce, multarum circa 
civitatium inritatis animis, vis aliqua exterpa adoriretur. et 
esse igitur aliquod caput placebat; et nemo alteri concedere 
in animum inducebat. ita rem iter se centum Patres, decem 
decuriis factis singulisque in singulas decurias creatis qui 
summe rerum preessent, consociant. decem imperitabant ; 
unus cum insignibus imperii et lictoribus erat. quinque die- 
rum spatio finiebatur imperium, ac per omnes in orbem ibat ; 


z Livy, ix. 34: Asconius, Prefatio 4ji.47: cf. Eutropius, i. cap. 2: 
in Orationem pro Milone, p. 150. last Servius, ad Auneid. vi. 809: Thesaurus 
line. Temporum, ad Ann. 1302. OL. 16. 2. 
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annuumque intervallum regni fuit. ita ab re, quod nunc quo- 
que tenet nomen, interregnum adpellatum. 

The appointment by Romulus of the first hundred Patri- 
cians is attested by Livy >. The incorporation of the second 
hundred out of the Sabines is not mentioned by hime. Their 
numbers are supposed to be still one hundred at the death 
of Romulus¢. Nor does he recognize any addition to them 
before the reign of Tarquinius Priscus®. Consequently he 
must have supposed their numbers at the death of Romulus 
to have been still the same as at first *. 

It does not distinctly appear whether he intended this five 
days’ reign of that of each member of the decad individually, 
or of that of the body collectively. The latter is most pro- 
bable; because he adds, that the cycle of reigns went through 


* Suidas, MeooBacirevs: Meta Oavaroy “Paptdov dvapxias ovons ev TH 
‘Popn eviavtov 6dov 7 GUyKANTOS TO KUpos TOY KoLVaY cixe TpaypaTev, TeVvO- 
NuEpov apy Tois emupavearepos Tav Bovdeuvta@y ex Siadoxyns KaTavepouca, 
ods pecoBagrreis ovopacav. Appian, B. C. i. 98. on occasion of the dic- 
tatorship of Sulla: ‘Pwpaious aha kat’ apetivy joav of Baciels’ Kal ordre 
Tis avt@v amobdvor BovdeuTis Erepos map ErEpov emt TEvTE NUEpas NpXev Ews 
Twa adXov 6 Onpos Sokipawere Bacidevew. Kal Tovde Tov TevOnpEpov GpyxovTa 
"Ivreppiyya ekadovv’ ein O dv’ Evroa@de Baowdeds. apyarpeota 8 tmdrwv oi 
Anyovres THS apxis del mpovridecay. Kai el TOTE KaTa GUYTUXlay UTaTOS OUK 
ein, 00€ 6 Evroa@de Bactheds Kal Tére eylyvero es THY T@V UTAT@Y XELpOTO- 
viav. Historie Auguste SS. Vopiscus, Tacitus Imp. 1: Quod post ex- 
cessum Romuli novello adhuc Romane urbis imperio factum Pontifices, 
penes quos scribende historiz potestas fuit, in litteras retulerunt, ut in- 
terregnum.... iniretur; hoc post Aurelianum .... sex totis mensibus 
factum est. multis tamen modis hee ab illo negotio caussa separanda est. 
jam primum enim cum interregnum initum est post Romulum, interreges 
tamen facti sunt, totusque ille annus per quinos et quaternos dies sive 
ternos centum senatoribus deputatus est, ita ut qui valerent interreges 
essent singuli dumtaxat. quare factum est ut et plures annos interregnum 
iniretur ne aliquis sub quali dignitate Romani expers remaneret imperii. 
hue accedit quod etiam sub consulibus tribunisque militaribus . . . siquando 
interregnum initum est interreges fuerunt. nec unquam ita vacua fuit hoc 
nomine Romana respublica ut nullus interrex biduo saltem triduove crea- 
retur. video mihi posse objici curules magistratus apud majores nostros 
quadriennium in republica non fuisse. sed erant tribuni plebis cum tribu- 
nicia potestate que pars maxima regalis imperii est. tamen non est pro- 
ditum interreges eo tempore non fuisse. 

b i. 8: cf. Eutropius, i. cap. 2: Vell. CEC UE 
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Pat. i. 8. i. 35: cf. ii. 1. Also, Dionysius, 
Chivegs. iii. 67. 
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the entire body ; and that the sum total of reigns collectively 
was a year. We must therefore suppose him to have meant 
the entire body of patricians; every ten of whom reigned five 
days. On this principle the cycle would be completed in 50 
days; after which it must have begun again: so that in one 
year of 354 days, there must have been seven cycles of this 
kind ; and in one of 304, there must have been six. On the 
other supposition, the cycle of patricians could not have been 
completed in less than 100 x 5, or 500 days; and that would 
have been much more than the term of a year. 

There is consequently much difference of representation in 
the accounts of the mterval which was suffered to elapse 
between the death of Romulus and the accession of Numa. 
And among these accounts, to judge from the rule of the in- 
terregnums in later times, Dionysius’ is probably more correct 
in supposing each interrex a single person, than Livy’s in 
supposing the interrex for the time being a body of ten. 
Dionysius too is undoubtedly more correct in supposing the 
number of senators at this time 200, than Livy in still con- 
fining it to 100. But on the other hand Livy may be more 
in the right in restricting the interregnum to one half of this 
number, the first body of patricians, the original senate of 
Romulus. And as both he and Dionysius are agreed that 
whether one or more at a time the interreges reigned five 
days each; and they are confirmed in that respect by the 
rule and practice of subsequent times ; the probability is that 
the entire length of the time taken up by successive inter- 
regna, until they had made the cycle of the Patricians once 
at least, may be most truly represented at 100 x 5 or 500 
days. 

Howsoever soon then after the death of Romulus, this 
succession might have begun to bear date, and even though 
it had actually begun on the very day after his death, May 27 
B.C.715; still it could not have been completed for the first 
time before October 8 B.C. 714, the 501st day from the day 
of the death of Romulus May 26 B.C. 715. But before we 
began to calculate the length of the interregnum itself, we 
should be bound to take into account the probable interval 
of time occupied by the dissensions and disputes which pre- 
ceded it; for it is agreed upon all hands that there were 
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such disputes, and there is every reason to conclude that 
they took up some time; that they had been going on a 
good while before this temporary expedient of the inter- 
regnum was adopted. One or two months are all which we 
want, to advance the earliest possible date of the election of 
Numa lompilius from the middle of October B.C. 714 to 
the end of that year at least. 

On the whole then it does not appear that the appointment 
of Numa could be assumed to have taken place, under any 
circumstances, before the end of B.C. 714; and it might 
have done so at the beginning of B.C. 713. The date, which 
both Plutarch! and Dionysius’ actually assign it, is Ol. 16.3. 
B.C. 714—713. The latter adds that he was under 40 years 
of age at the time, though not far from it: Tetrapaxovraetias 
od ToAv ametxe. Plutarch» supposes him to have been in his 
40th year. If he was born on the day of the Foundation, or 
about it, B.C. 750, he must have been 36 years old complete, 
on or about the Paliha, B.C. 714; and nearly 37 complete 
at the time which we are assuming as the probable date of 
his election, the beginning of B.C. 713. 


Section VII.—On the epoch of the Calendar of Numa. 
i. In terms of the year of the Afra Vulgaris. 

The determination of the most probable date of the begin- 
ning of the reign of Numa, as we have already observed, is a 
necessary preliminary to that of the epoch of his correction 
of the calendar. According to Livy' the first act of his reign 
was this correction; Omnium primum ad cursum lune in 
duodecim menses describit annum: and though this state- 
ment cannot be understood without some qualification, (for 
it appears that other things were done by him, even prior to 
this, which would take up time,) it may be inferred from it 
that the correction of the calendar must have been one of the 
first acts of his reign. 

But from the nature of the case an undertaking like that 
of the reformation of the calendar though begun in one year . 
could not be carried into effect before the next at the earliest. 
We may judge of what was likely to be the case at Rome in 
this instance from the analogy of the correction of Solon at 


f Numa, i. & ii. 58. h Numa, v. i i. 19. 
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Athens. That was digested and prepared in the year of his 
archonship, B. C.593; but was published and brought into 
use in B.C. 592. On the same principle Numa’s calendar 
might be constructed and made ready even in the first year 
of his reign, B.C. 713: but it could not be made public and 
brought into operation at the earliest before B.C. 712. The 
epoch of a correction of this kind is the actual year in 

which it came into use. If we are right then in the conclu- 
sion at which we have arrived, that the earliest admissible 
date of the accession of Numa must have been B.C.7138; 
we cannot be wrong in concluding also that the earliest date of 
the actual publication of his correction of the calendar and of 
the change of style, (howsoever speedily after his election it 
might have been taken in hand,) must have been B.C. 712. 


ii. In terms of the day. Probability or improbability a priori 
that the first day in the Calendar of Numa would be the 
first of the corresponding year in the Calendar of Romulus. 
On this question of the day from which the calendar of 

Numa, as purposely substituted for that of Romulus, might 
be supposed most likely to have borne date, the most natural 
presumption at first sight would seem to be this: That the 
epoch of Ais calendar would be taken if possible from that of 
Romulus for the time being; that the new style, if it was 
practicable, would take up and continue the old; that the 
change in the reckoning of civil time, which was contemplated 
by his correction, would be carried into effect with as little 
offence to the prescriptive rights of the old calendar, and to 
the prejudice existing in its favour, as. possible. And we 
shall probably find hereafter that this very natural presump- 
tion a priori of what was likely to be done in a case of this 
kind is confirmed by the matter of fact, or by that which was 
actually done; as far at least as the nature of the case allowed 
of it. 

For if it is implied in this presumption that the epoch of 
the correction of Numa was likely to be taken absolutely 
from that of the calendar of Romulus, or that the very first 
day of the new style would be the first of the old for the time 
being ; alittle refiection will convince us that that could never 
have been contemplated, and under the circumstances of the 
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case could not have been possible. The first day in the year 
of Romulus was the first of Martius: the first in that of 
Numa was the first of Januarius. It was not possible there- 
fore for the first day in the latter, in the first stance of all. 
to have been the first day im the former also, unless the 
Januarius of Numa had been substituted in the place of the 
Martius of Romulus; and testimony as we have seen is uni- 
form that Januarius was added to the year of Romulus, not 
substituted for any one of its months, and that Januarius was 
always the first month in the calendar of Numa, and Martius 
was always the second. 

It was impossible then for the Kalends of January in the 
first year of Numa to have coincided under any circumstances 
with the Kalends of March in the corresponding year of 
Romulus; if Januarius in the former was to be a different 
thing from Martius im the latter, and yet the Martius of the 
latter was to enter into the former also. Still less possible must 
that have been under the actual circumstances of the case. 
The first day of the Martius of Romulus immediately before 
the correction of Numa was falling on July 20 B.C. 713: 
and immediately after it, on May 20 B.C. 712. If the 
Januarius of Numa had been substituted for the Martius of 
Romulus of B.C. 713, it must have borne date July 20; if 
prefixed to it, it must have borne date June 21: and had it 
been substituted for the Martius of B.C. 712 it must have 
borne date May 20; had it been prefixed to it, it must have 
borne date April 21. The site of the Januarius of Numa in 
the natural year is fixed, not only by tradition and testimony 
but by the internal evidence of the calendar itself, and by a 
variety of feasts and observances attached to this month. 
Every thing of that kind conspires to restrict it to the winter 
quarter of the year, or at least to the early spring. It is 
impossible that the Januarius of Numa could ever have been 
regarded as a month of the summer. The kalends of the 
Januarius of Numa then and the kalends of the Martius of 
Romulus could not have coincided under any circumstances ; 
much less under the actual circumstances of B.C. 713 or 
B.C. 712. The utmost degree of coincidence between the 
new calendar and the old, which could reasonably be expected 
a priori, would be this: that possibly the first Kalends of 
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January in the calendar of Numa might be found to have 
borne date on the first of some month in the current Nun- 
dinal year of Romulus, though not of the month of Martius. 
That coincidence under the circumstances of the case was 
possible: and we shall perhaps see proof hereafter that it was 
actually the case. 


Section VIII.—Derivation of the Correction of Numa from 
the Primitive Equable year ; and of the Epoch of his Calen- 
dar from the Thoth of the Primitive year, B.C. 712. 

It has been shewn that the year of Romulus, to which we 
have agreed to give the name of the Nundinal, was ultimately 
derived from the Primitive equable year; and that this Pri- 
mitive year, which was the only form of the civil year as yet 
in use in Italy before the introduction of the Nundinal cor- 
rection, was not superseded even by that correction. The 
very existence of the Nundinal year from a certain time down- 
wards is one of the most decisive arguments of the continued 
existence of the Primitive equable year simultaneously with 
it. We need not insist on the inherent defectiveness of this 
peculiar form of the civil year, as a measure of annual time 
for public or private purposes, and much more as a measure 
of the seasons, and as the representative of the natural year ; 
or on the antecedent improbability that the Primitive equable 
year the most perfect measure of natural annual in natural 
noctidiurnal time could ever have been supplanted by a year 
so different from it, and so defective in the same respects in 
comparison of it, as the Nundinal. The relations which we 
have established between these two forms of the civil year, 
the mode in which the one was derived from the other ori- 
ginally, and the manner in which it was necessarily to be 
referred to it as its proper standard ever after; these con- 
siderations are demonstrative that the Nundinal correction 
itself was never intended to be independent of the Primitive 
equable year even when it appeared to have been substituted 
for it. The Equable year was still the principal, the Nun- 
dinal was merely the subordinate or secondary, form of one 
and the same thing perpetually. The relations of origina- 
tion were never lost sight of in the administration of the 
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Nundinal correction. It was derived from the Primitive 
year, and it was referred to it ever after. The Nundinal 
year could not be any where in use without implying the 
coexistence of the Primitive. We hope to see proofs at least 
hereafter that this must have been the case at Cures, the 
birth place of Numa Pompilius; and that, though Cures had 
its Nundinal year even in his time, it had not ceased even in 
his time also to recognize the Primitive year. 

Macrobius, speaking of Janus and of the different opinions 
entertained about him, observes; Inde et simulacrum ejus 
plerumque fingitur manu dextera trecentorum et sinistra 
sexaginta et quinque numerum retinens, ad demonstrandam 
anni dimensionem, que precipua est solis potestask. And 
that he is here describing a figure of Janus, and a certain 
configuration of the hands and the fingers in particular, 
which was supposed to have been first given to them by 
Numa, and to have been handed down traditionally from his 
time as the proper mode of representing the Janus of anti- 
quity, appears from Pliny!: Preterea Janus Geminus a 
Numa rege dicatus, qui pacis bellique argumento colitur, 
digitis ita figuratis ut, trecentorum quinquaginta quinque 
dierum nota, per significationem anni temporis et vi se 
deum indicaret. Whether the original reading of the text 
in this instance was quinquaginta quinque, or sexaginta 
quingue, at first sight may be doubtful. The testimony of 
Macrobius just quoted would determine it in favour of the 
latter. Harduin on the authority of what he terms the pro- 
batissimi codices retains the reading of 355 ; but he admits 
notwithstanding the existence of the various reading of 365. 

Nor can there be any doubt in our opinion that 365 is the 
true reading. It is the only one consistent with the numbers 
in Macrobius, and also with other descriptions of the same 
kind of representation of Janus, which are upon record. 
Lydus thus speaks of Janus™: Kai oi pév diuopdov avrov pvOo- 
Aoyovar, viv pev Kreis TH beta Hepovta woavel Oupeov, viv dé TH 
pev £14 tTprakoulas TH Oe Erepa ELjKovTa TEVTE Wijpovs apLOpovrTa, 
@otepel TOV eviavTov" evOev Kal TeTpayoppov and TeV Tecoapwv 


ab Alexandro: Genialium Dier. i. 14. 


k Saturnalia, i. 9. 237. 
26. Of, Alexander ™ De Mensibus, iv. i. 51. 1. §. 


| H.N. xxxiv. 16. 2 
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/ = \ la Pes c XN / o) oN 5) 
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TH deft Xeupl KAeiOa KaT€xoVTA, @s ApxjV Tod Xpdvov Kal avorguv 
Tod epavtod Kal Oupaiov’ Erepor be TH delta 7 TH BF apiorepa Ee’ 
KatéxovTa, @oTep TOV eviavTdv. Obey Kal 6 Aoyyivos Alwvodpiov 
attov Epunvedoa Bidtetat, @oavel aidvos warepa. And a statue 
like this was still to be seen at Constantinople in Codinus’ 
time°. 

In all these instances the number supposed to have been 
represented by the peculiar configuration of the fingers of 
this statue, according to the ancient mode of counting by the 
fingers}, is stated at 365. There is consequently every 
reason to conclude that it could scarcely have been otherwise 
in the passage from Pliny, notwithstanding the authority of 
Harduin’s codices probatissimi. It is easy to account for the 
corruption of 365 into 355; because the Roman year from 
the time of Numa down to the Julian correction was never 
known nor suspected to have consisted of more than 355 


* Servius, ad Ain. vii. 607. Sunt gemine belli porte—Sacrarium hoc 
Numa Pompilius fecerat circa imum Argiletum juxta theatrum Marcelli : 
quod fuit in duobus brevissimis templis: duobus autem propter Janum 
bifrontem. postea captis Faliscis civitate Tusciz inventum est simulacrum 
Jani cum frontibus quatuor. unde quod Numa instituerat translatum est 
ad Forum transitorium, et quatuor portarum unum templum est institutum. 

The best description of the temple and the image of Janus is given by 
Procopius ; De Bello Gotthico, i. 25. 122. 8. 
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mpo Tov BovAevtnpiov Atyov brepBavte Ta Tpia Pata’ ovTw yap ‘Pwpaior Tas 
potpas vevouikacr Kadeiv. 6 b€ vews amas xadkods ev TeTpayove cXHpATL 
éotnke TOTOUTOS pev Gooy yadpa Tov “lavou oKéerew. ate d€ Yadkovy OdX 
jooov i) mnxav TEevTe TO Ayahpa TOvTO, Ta pev GAda Travra Euhepes avOparag, 
Sumpdowroy Se thy Kepadny €xov, kat TOU mpoT@mov OdTepoy pev Tpos avi- 
cxovra To O€ Erepov mpds Svvovta HALov TéeTparrar. Ovpar Te Xadkai ed) Exa- 
TEp@ TpotaT eiaiv, ds Oy ev pev eipnvyn Kal ayabois émutiBec Oa 76 madatov 
“‘Pa@pator evopicov modepmov S€ opiow ovtos ave@xOa. Cf. Plutarch, Numa, xx. 


“ "Iavovdpios. Cf. in Aiwvodpios. ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony 

© Thep) GyaAuatwy, or DescriptioCon- of the Gospels, iv. 536 note. App. Diss. 
stantinopolis. Cf. Augustin, De Civi- xxvii.: also Alexander ab Alexandro, 
tate, vii. 4-8. Geniales Dies, i. 14. 

+ Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 
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days in general: and it was natural to refer this representa- 
tion of a year of some kind, in such a figure as that of the 
Janus of Numa, to his own year, the year of his own calendar, 
a year of 355 days only. 

We have been so much the more particular in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the true account of this emblematical descrip- 
tion of Janus, because, as traced up to Numa himself and as 
the traditional mode of representing Numa’s own Janus, it 
proves incontestably that even when contriving and publish- 
ing a civil calendar, adapted to certain assumptions of the 
nature and constitution of the lunar year, which required 
certain corresponding assumptions of the nature and length 
of the solar year, Numa was well aware of the only true 
year of that kind which could be considered the constitution 
and appointment of nature, next to the natural solar or tro- 
pical year; viz. the Primitive equable year of 365 days, the 
perpetual measure of the natural tropical year itself in in- 
tegral days and nights. 

With respect then to the question which we are consider- 
ing, that of the Epoch of the correction of Numa, in the 
sense of the day on which it actually took its rise; it is an 
obvious inference from these premises that, though it could 
not possibly have borne date from the first of Martius in the 
Nundinal year concurrent with that of its own publication, 
it might and very probably would be found to have borne 
date from the Thoth of this Primitive year, older than Numa, 
older than the Nundinal year of Romulus, and the ultimate 
origin of the Nundinal year itself, and never supplanted or 
superseded by it: a year known also to Numa, and recognized 
by him, in a very significant manner as the abstract type of 
the natural solar year in the sense of the civil year, and as 
more closely associated with his own Janus than any other 
form of the year besides. The year of the accession of Numa 
then having been probably determined to B. C. 718, and the 
year of the actual publication of his correction of the calendar 
to B.C. 712; we have next to consider on what day, B.C. 
712, the primitive Thoth was falling. 

Our General Tables shew that B.C. 712 and A. M. 3293 
(both dated from January 1 at midnight) corresponded to 
/ira Cyclica 3295; and that the Primitive Thoth at mid- 
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night Aira Cyclica 3295 was falling on February 17 at mid- 
night B.C. 712. It appears from them also that Ara 
Cyclica 3295 corresponded to Afra Nab. 36; and that the 
Thoth of the Cyclical year in that instance was the same with 
the Thoth of the corresponding year of the ira of Nabonas- 
sar; and each alike answered to February 17 B.C. 712. 
And that too was a coincidence far from unimportant; by 
virtue of which the epoch of the correction of Numa having 
been fixed to the epoch of the Mra Cyclica for the time 
being must have been fixed to that of the Aira of Nabo- 
nassar for the time being also: and from this time forward, 
if referrible to the equable year at all, it must be so to that 
year in the form of the year of Nabonassar, not in that of 
the Cyclical. Its proper standard of reference ever after 
must be the Thoth of the AXra of Nabonassar, not that of 
the Aira CyclicaP. 

The result of these premises however is that if the calen- 
dar of Numa was set at par with the first of Thoth, whether 
of the Aira Cyclica 3295 or of the Afra of Nab. 36, it was 
set at par with February 17 in the proleptic Julian year 
B. C. 712. February 17 then, in the Julian year B. C. 712, 
at midnight, (or at any other period of the Noctidiurnal 
cycle, from Feb. 16 at 18 hours to Feb. 17 at 18 hours, which 
might be considered the most proper in the first instance of 
all,) on this principle was the Julian epoch of the correction 
of Numa, which took its rise on the Kalends of January 
U.C. 42 of the Varronian reckoning Ex Palilibus, U.C. 41 
of the Capitoline, U.C. 40 of the Catonian, U. C. 39 of the 
Polybian. And that this day was actually its epoch, and the 
date of the Kalends of January in the first year of the first 
cycle of the calendar of Numa, is capable of being confirmed 
by a variety of particular proofs, which we must be content 
with stating summarily at present; each of them being suf- 
ficiently important and sufficiently extensive also in itself to 
constitute the proper subject of a distinct part of our work. 


P Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 617—673. Diss. viii. ch ii. and iii. 
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Section [X.— General statement of the proofs by which the 
Epoch of the Calendar of Numa, Feb. 17 B.C. 712, admits 
of being verified. 

1. By the epoch of the Decemviral calendar, directly dedu- 
cible from this of the calendar of Numa. 

ul. By the epoch of the Irregular calendar, regularly dedu- 
cible from that of the Decemviral calendar, and through 
that from this of the calendar of Numa. 

i. By the epoch of the Julian correction, regularly dedu- 
cible from that of the Irregular calendar, and through that 
from this of the calendar of Numa. 

iv. By the cycle of Intercalary years in the regular calen- 
dar both that of Numa and that of the Decemvirs ; exem- 
plified and substantiated by actual years of that kind. 

v. By the cycle of the Nundinal day, from the first Nun- 
dinal day in the calendar of Numa to the first in the Julian 
correction ; confirmed and illustrated in lke manner by ac- 
tual instances. 

vi. By every date both im the regular and in the irregular 
calendar, which can be certainly or probably determined in 
terms of the proleptical Julian year, from the epoch of the 
calendar of Numa to that of the Julian correction ; by his- 
torical data of every kind whether directly supplied by testi- 
mony, or circumstantially to be collected; by dates of eclipses 
solar or lunar; by dates of solar ingresses; by dates of new 
or of full moons, which are any where on record in Roman 
history, or are in any manner to be collected from it. There 
is nothing of this kind from B.C. 712 to B. C. 45 which is not 
found to bear witness to the truth of our Roman Calendar. 


Section X.—Confirmation of the derivation of the Epoch of 
the Calendar of Numa from the Primitive year, by two dis- 
tinct proofs, i. The date of the Palilia in the first year of the 
jirst cycle of Numa. 

There are however two arguments, distinct from any of 
the above, of the derivation of the correction of Numa from 
the Primitive equable year, which may very properly be 
adduced at present. One of these is the date of the Palilia 
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in the first year of the first cycle of Numa: the other is the 
seat of the Terminalia in his calendar. 

i. The date of the Palilia or of the Foundation of Rome, 
and the birthday of Numa, according to the tradition con- 
sidered in the preceding Dissertation’, were the same. It 
was shewed upon that occasion that the date of the Palilia as 
that of the Urbis Natalis, or the date of the Urbis Natalis as 
that of the Palilia, was never reckoned to be any day in the 
calendar but the xi Kalendas Maias. We saw reason to 
conclude on the same occasion that the birthday of Numa 
must always have been reckoned in terms of the Primitive 
year ; and that the ultimate origin of the tradition in ques- 
tiou most probably was the fact that the birthday of Numa, 
and the calendar date of the Palilia in the first year of the 
first cycle of his own calendar, were the same day; and that 
he himself was born on the same day in the Primitive year 
B.C. 750 which was coinciding with the xi Kal. Maias in his 
own calendar B.C. 712; i. e. Athyr 20, the 20th of the 
third primitive month. To account for the origin of this 
tradition then, relative to the birthday of Numa and the day 
of the foundation, we have only to shew that the 20th of 
Athyr, Nab. 36, and the xi Kal. Maias, U. C. 42 of Varro, in 
the first year of the first cycle of Numa were the same. 


Calendar of Numa. Primitive Equable Calendar. 

Cycle i. 1. B.C. 712 Aira Cycl. 3295. Nab. 36. 

i Kal. Januarie Feb. 17 mid. i Thoth Feb. 17 mid. 
ii — Martie March 18 — ii Phaophi March 19 — 
iii — Apriles April 18 — ii Athyr April 18 — 
xi Kal. Maias May 7 mid. Athyr 20 May 7 mid. 


ii. The seat of the Terminala in the Calendar of Numa. 

The Terminalia or feast of Terminus in the calendar of 
Numa was fixed to the 23d of February’. The name itself 
implies that it must have been intended by this feast and by 
this designation thereof to mark an end of something ; which 
Ovid understood of that of the liturgic or ritual year. 

Tu quoque sacrorum Termine! finis eras t— 

and Varro of that of the civil year": Terminalia; quod is 


a Supra ch. ii. Sect. ii.iv. page 106. 108. s Ovid, Fasti, ii. 639—684. 
* Ibid. 50. « De Lingua Latina, v. 55. 
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dies anni extremus constitutus: though he was aware that 
there were five days remaining, even after the Terminalia, 
and in the same month; which made up the complement of 
that month and the full measure of the year: Duodecimus 
enim mensis Februarius: et cum interkalatur inferiores 
quinque dies duodecimo demuntur mense. 

Neither of these explanations is satisfactory. With regard 
to Ovid’s, it appears even from his own Fasti that the Ter- 
minalia in his time was not the close of the ritual year even 
as supposed to end in February; if the Regifugium at least 
on the 24thw, and the Equiria in Campo Martio on the 
27th*, both made part of that year*. As to Varro’s, even if 
true, it would be applicable only to the intercalary years of 
the calendar: nor can we comprehend how, even in that case, 
to detach the last five days from February and to attach 
them to the intercalary month could have the effect of making 


* Cf. Ausonius, De Feriis Romanis, 385. verse 27. 


Nunc etiam veteres celebrantur Equiria ludi: 
Prima hee Romanus nomina circus habet. 


Tertullian, iv. 113. De Spectaculis, 5: Dehine Equiria Marti Romulus 
dixit: which ascribes the institution of these games to Romulus. Ser- 
vius seems to have been of the same opinion; from his dating the Con- 
sualia of Romulus in March: ad Ain. viii. 636. 

The Equiria being attached to the iii Kal. Martias in the calendar of 
Numa or that of the Decemvirs, February 27 Roman; that was a time of 
the year at which the Tiber was very likely to be overflowing its banks, 
and laying the Campus Martius under water. In this case, the Equiria 
were celebrated on the Mons Ceelius. Festus, xi. 228. 7: Martialis Cam- 
pus in Celio Monte dicitur, quod in eo Equiria solebant fieri siquando 
aque Tiberis Campum Martium occupassent. 

Ovid has the date of the Equiria in March, distinct from those of 
February, on the 14th of March, Pridie Idus. (Cf. the Maffeean and the 
Vatican Kalendar also). 


Altera gramineo spectabis Equiria campo 
Quem Tiberis curvis in latus urget aquis. 
Qui tamen ejecta si forte tenebitur unda 
Ceelius accipiet pulverulentus equos. 
Fasti, ili. 518. 
And this too no doubt was liable to happen not later in the year than the 
middle of March. 


w Fasti, ii. 685. Kal. Maffean. apud Foggini. x Ibid. 857. 
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the 23d of February the end of the year: for the intercalary 
month made part of the year, as much as any other in the 
calendar. 

The truth is, the seat of the Terminalia in the calendar 
of Numa, and the seeming termination of the year implied 
thereby five days before it actually came to an end, can be 
explained by nothing but the connection of his correction in 
its origin with the Primitive equable year; but by that it is 
explained at once. 

For as the kalends of January, in the first year of the first 
eycle of Numa, and the Thoth of Nab. 36 both fell on Febru- 
ary 17 B.C. 712, the epagomene of the primitive year must 
have borne date February 12, and the 30th of the primitive 
Mesore February 11, the same year; the former five days 
before the kalends of January in this first year of the first 
cycle of Numa, the latter six. And these are the distances 
between the Terminalia, and the first of the last five days in 
the month of February, in the common years of the cycle of 
Numa, and the kalends of his January; the former inva- 
riably six days, the latter five. 

It appears to us therefore the most probable of all conclu- 
sions, and almost morally certain, that the Terminalia of the 
calendar of Numa were purposely fixed to the sixth day from 
the end of the year, in order that they might answer to the 
close of the last full month in the Primitive equable year, 
the 30th of Mesore ; and that five days were purposely re- 
served in the same month of February even after the Termi- 
nalia, in order that they might correspond to the five epa- 
gomenz of the Primitive equable year. And this explanation 
of the site and of the name of this particular day in his 
calendar being admitted; we require no other argument of 
the connection of his correction with the primitive year from 
the first. 

We do not mean to say that in practice, and as actual 
matter of fact, the coincidence in question could ever be seen 
to hold good again after B.C. 712 ; or that the Terminalia 
of Numa could ever be actually the same with the 30th of 
the primitive Mesore, or his five epagomene ever the same 
with those of the Primitive calendar. Such a coincidence 
was not possible in any subsequent year of such a cycle as 
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that of Numa, consisting at one time of years of 355 days, at 
another of years of 377 or 378; while the Primitive year 
always consisted of one and the same number, 365. And 
though on the principle of the reditus retro, and on the sup- 
position that even the first cycle of Numa was but the con- 
tinuation de facto of a series of cycles of the same kind, it 
might have been considered capable of holding good just at 
the time when his correction actually came into existence ; 
yet it would be an objection even to this hypothesis that the 
last year of one of Numa’s cycles was not a common year 
but an intercalary one. The five last days of his Merke- 
donius under such circumstances might have coincided with 
the five epagomene of the primitive year, but the 23rd of his 
February would not have coincided with the 30th of the pri- 
mitive Mesore. The 22nd of his Merkedonius indeed would 
have done so; but it would not have represented the Termi- 
nalia: the date of which in Numa’s calendar both in the 
common and in the intercalary years of the cycle was always 
the 23rd of February. 

But these objections after all are trifling. The principle of 
these arrangements of the calendar of Numa is clear enough; 
whatsoever might be their operation and effect im practice. 
The 28rd of his February was as much the close or boundary 
of his year as the 30th of Mesore of the primitive year. The 
five days of his February, remaining after the 23rd, were as 
much epagomene, (supernumerary or complementary days,) 
in his year, as the five appendices of the Primitive year in 
that. He could not have taken the idea of such arrange- 
ments from any thing but the Primitive year, which ex- 
hibited so perfect a pattern for his imitation in that respect. 
And even with regard to the use and application of these 
five days after his Terminalia, if the truth had been handed 
down it might have been found to be as Ovid supposed ; viz. 
that Numa’s liturgic or ritual year was closed by his Termi- 
nalia* in a common year, and by the corresponding day in 


* It is agreed that the Terminalia in the Roman calendar was an insti- 
tution of Numa’s; and that the ceremony of this day was of his own ap- 
pointing. Cf. Pliny, H. N. xviii. 2. p.6: Festus, xvii. 566. 13. Termino. . 
Denique Numa Pompilius statuit eum qui Terminum exarasset et ipsum 
et boves sacras esse. Dionysius Hal. il. 74: Kedevoas yap éxdoT@ mrept- 
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an intercalary one: and that he did not intend any thing of 
a serious, much less of a sacred and religious, character to 
be assigned to these five days at the end of any year in his 
calendar. 


CHAPTER LX. 


On the structure and details of the Calendar of Numa. 


Section I.—The mean annual lunar ard solar standard cf 
Numa. 


We shall now pass to the construction and details of the 
calendar of Numa: under which head in general it will be 
necessary to consider a variety of important and interesting 
particulars. 

i. It appears from the analysis of the cycle of Numa itself 
that the annual lunar standard for civil purposes assumed by 
him was 355 days. Consequently one day more tian the 
annual lunar standard of the octaéteric cycle, 854 days. His 
mean annual solar standard was proportionally greater also, 
viz. 366 days 6 hours; while that of the octaéteris is 360 
days 6 hours. 

Now a mean lunar year of 355 days bears the same pro- 
portion to a mean solar one of 366 days 6 hours, as a mean 
lunar year of 354 days to a mean solar one of 365 days 
6 hours. Either then there was a double error involved in 
these assumptions, yet the one so critically accommodated to 
the other that both together were competent to lay the foun- 
dation of a proper lunesolar cycle; or each of these assump- 
tions was deliberately made, whether the reasons of the as- 


ypawacOa thy éavtod Kriow, Kat oTHoat AiOovs emt Tois dpiots, icpovs ame- 
detEev dpiov Atos tovs AiOous, Kal Ovaias éraev avdtois emirehelv Gmayras 
hepa takth Kal? Cxacroy éviavrév emt tov rémov auvepxopEvous, EopTiy ev 
Tais Tavu Tiiats Kal THY TOV bpioy OeGv KaTaoTNadpeEvos. TaUTHY “Papaioe 
Teppuvadia Kadovow amo tov Teppdvev’ Kai Tovs épous avtovs évds a\day7 
ypapparos mapa tiv tperépay Suddextoy expépovtes Téppivas mpooayope- 
ovow. Cf. Plutarch, Numa, xvi. Questiones Romane, xv: Termo for 
Terminus occurred in Ennius: see Festus, xviii. 566. 19. ‘Termonem. 
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sumption appear or not: and one was adapted to the other 
accordingly. We ought not therefore to infer too hastily, 
from the mere fact of the hypotheses on which his calendar 
appears to have been constructed, that the true mean length 
of the lunar year, or the true mean length of the solar, in 
conformity at least to the principles of the octaéteric cycle, 
could not have been known to Numa; but we should rather 
suspend our judgment in reference to this question, until the 
entire system and ceconomy of his calendar has been laid 
open, and we have been enabled thereby to see in what man- 
ner the assumptions and principles which served as its foun- 
dation were made to work together, in bringing about the 
result proposed by every lunzesolar cycle: viz. the readjust- 
ment of the lunar and solar momenta one to another, if not 
every year, yet after a certain number of years. 

Macrobius indeed (as we have seen) would make it appear 
as if Numa’s assumed standard of the mean lunar year had 
been originally the same as the octaéteric, 354 days, but by 
the addition of one day purposely given to Januarius, In ho- 
norem imparis numeri, had been afterwards increased to 355 
days. Paullo post Numa in honorem imparis numeri, secre- 
tum hoc et ante Pythagoram parturiente natura, unum ad- 
jecit diem, quem Januario dedit, ut tam in anno quam in 
mensibus singulis preter unum Februarium impar numerus 
servaretur®, But Censorinus? has no such assertion of any 
after correction of the length of his year; nor is it any 
where else to be met with. It is in fact confuted by its own 
improbability ; supposing as it does that the calendar of 
Numa had been already framed and proposed on one prin- 
ciple, yet was immediately afterwards remodelled and repub- 
lished on another. It is inconsistent also with Macrobius’ 
own account of his cycle as a whole, afterwards given; at 
least if that account held good of it and was applicable to it 
from the first. But in reality the supposition is purely gra- 
tuitous ; and is founded on the implicit assumption of a pre- 
ference in the mind of Numa of the odd to the even number; 
which, if it actually existed therein, ought to have produced 
its effect from the first, and ought to have determined the 


a Saturnalia, i. 13. 263. » De Die Natali, xx. 
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standard of the year of Numa to 355 days not to 354 from 
the first. 


Section I1.—Order and length of the months in the Calendar 
of Numa. Testimonies. 


i. The mean annual lunar standard of Numa being 355 
days, his mean monthly standard, or the mean length of 
each of his months supposed to have been equal to one an- 
other, must have been the twelfth part of 355 days; i.e. 29 
days 14 hours. Consequently, two hours more than the 
mean standard of the octaéteris, 29 days 12 hours. With 
regard then to the distribution of twelve lunations, each of 
such a standard as this, among the twelve civil months of his 
calendar ; the first thing to be considered is the order and 
length of these months, as handed down by tradition and 
testimony. 

This order and these lengths, in each instance but that of 
Februarius, (the twelfth month in the calendar of Numa, but 
the second in the Julian calendar,) might be collected even 
from the order and lengths of the months in the Juhan cor- 
rection, as actually in use at the present day; for each of 
these is just the same at present as in the time of Julius 
Cesar. And as it is known in what manner the correction 
of Czesar was obtained from the calendar previously in use ; 
(i. e. which of the months he retained as he found them, and 
which he increased in length; and not only what additions 
he made to the lengths of particular months but also in what 
part of those months he inserted them ;) it is manifest that 
we should have nothing to do but to reverse this process in 
each instance, and to take out of the calendar at present the 
days introduced by Cesar, and we should get the calendar 
exactly as it stood before the correction of Cesar: which 
calendar so recovered, as we have observed, in all but the 
place of February would be a facsimile of that which in the 
first instance proceeded from Numa. 

It is better however that the answer to this question of the 
order and of the lengths of the months in the calendar of 
Numa should be assigned by the express testimonies of an- 
tiquity ; which we shall therefore proceed to state. 

i. Censorinus proposes in the first place the scheme of the 
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calendar of Romulus; shewing the order and length of its 
months as follows¢. 


1 Martius xxxi  dierum vi Sextilis xxx  dierum 
ii Aprilis xxx ve vii September xxx 
mi Maius XXX1 xe vii October = xxx 
iv Junius XXX ad ix November xxx 
v Quinctilis xxxi Ae x December xxx 


After which he proceeds: Quorum quatuor majores pleni 
ceteri sex cavi vocabanturr postea sive a Numa ut ait Fulvius, 
sive ut Junius a Tarquinio, duodecim facti sunt menses, et 
dies ecclvy ; quamvis luna duodecim suis mensibus cccliv dies 
videatur explere. sed ut unus dies abundaret aut per impru- 
dentiam accidit, aut quod magis credo ea superstitione qua 
impar numerus plenus et magis faustus habebatur. certe ad 
annum priorem unus et quinquaginta dies accesserunt ; qui 
quia menses duos non implerent, sex illis cavis mensibus dies 
sunt singuli detracti, et ad eos additi; factique sunt dies 
quinquaginta septem: et ex his duo menses, Januarius unde- 
triginta dierum Februarius duodetriginta. atque ita omnes 
menses pleni et impari dierum numero esse coeperunt, excepto 
Februario; qui solus cavus et ob hoc ceteris infaustior est 
habitus. 

The six months in the calendar of Romulus, thus desig- 
nated as cavi, are those in the above scheme each of which 
has 80 days, Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, November, 
December. What Censorinus means is that Numa took one 
day away from each of these, leaving the rest as they were ; 
which six days being added to 51, (the difference between a | 
year of 355 days and one of 304,) and making up 57 in all, he | 
divided them between Januarius and Februarius in such a 
proportion as to give 29 to the former and 28 to the latter. 
Consequently the length of the months in his calendar, ac- 
cording to Censorinus, whether the order or not, was as 
follows. 


Calendar of Numa, according to Censorinus. 


i Januarius 29 dierum vii Sextilis 29 dierum 
ip Martins)( 519 "s. viii September 29 
lit eA pris: @) 20) i, ix October 31 
iv Maius Zee eae x November 29 
vy Junius 29... xi December 29 
vi Quinctilis 31 : xii Februarius 28 


¢ De Die Natali, xx. 
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ii. Macrobius’ account is virtually to the same effect?. 
Januarius igitur, Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, No- 
vember, December undetricenis censebantur diebus, et quin- 
tanas Nonas habebant; ac post Idus in omnibus a. d. se- 
ptimum decimum Kalendas computabatur. Martius vero, 
Maius, Quinctilis, et October dies tricenos singulos posside- 
bant. Non in his septimane erant ; similiterque post Idus 
decem et septem dies in singulis usque ad sequentes Kalendas 
putabantur. sed solus Februarius viginti et octo retinuit dies ; 
quasi inferis et deminutio et par numerus conveniret. 

This too gives the length of the months of Numa, if not 
their order, according to Macrobius as follows. 


Calendar of Numa, according to Macrobius. 


i Januarius 29 dierum vil Sextilis 29 dierum 
i Martins; | 91.) ¥: viii September 29 
a Anrilis, -<. 29s"... ix) October” 13 
iv Maius al x November 29 
VY Jungs, 29 |... xi December 29 
vi Quinctilis gr... xii Februarius 28 


ii. Sed cum ratio illa ante Numam a lune cursu discre- 
paret, lunari computatione annum perequarunt; quinqua- 
ginta et uno die auctum. ut ergo perficerent xii menses, de 
sex mensibus superioribus detraxerunt dies singulos, eosque 
quinquaginta istis et uni diebus adnexuerunt; factique quin- 
quaginta septem divisi sunt in duos menses, quorum alter 
xxix alter xxvii dies detinebat. sic annus habere quinque 
atque quinquaginta et trecentos dies ccepit®: which is sub- 
stantially to the same effect as either of the preceding ac- 
counts, and especially as that of Censorinus. 


Section I[11.—Remarks on the preceding statements: 


Upon the preceding statements in general we may observe 
i. That though Censorius has given the name of pleni to all 
the months in the calendar of Numa but February, and 
therefore has restricted the sense of pleni menses to those of 
an uneven number of days, whether 29 or 31; yet, all being 
considered as lunar alike, it is more correct to call the months 
of 29 days only cavi, and those of 31 only pleni: the single 


4 Saturnalia, ik 13. 264. e Solinus, i. §. 37. 
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month of 28 days being included under the denomination of 
cavus also. 

ii. It will follow from this distinction that the months in 
the lunar calendar of Numa also, like those of every lunar 
calendar in general, and especially like those of the octaéteric 
in particular, were some pleni some cavi, according to the 
usual mode of dividing and distinguishing them in that 
respect. iii. The menses cavi, in the calendar of Numa, hke 
those in the octaéteric calendar also, in the order of succes- 
sion must have been prior to the menses pleni*. iv. The 
menses cavi of Numa also, like those of the octaéteris in 
general, must have been months of 29 days; but his menses 
pleni, unlike those of the octaéteris, must have been months 
of 31 days. Consequently, while the double lunation or 
diunvov of the octaéteric calendar was one of 59 days, that of 
Numa’s calendar must have been one of 60 days ; and, while 
the standing difference of the menses plent and menses cavi in 
the octaéteric cycle was one day, in that of Numa it must 
have been two days. 

v. While the months in the octaéteric calendar, as cavi 
and pleni, alternated regularly from the beginning to the end 
of the year, those of Numa, as cavi and pleni also, alternated 
regularly only for the first six months; alternated indeed, but 
not in the same order as before, nor regularly even among 
themselves, for the last six. The reasons of this distinction 
have never been properly explained, not even by the ancients, 
much less in modern times; yet they are calculated to throw 
great light on the principles and assumptions of Numa’s cor- 
rection, and on the truth of the traditionary accounts of the 
actual constitution of his calendar. 


Section 1V.—On the rule of the alternation of the menses 
cavi and the menses pleni in the year of Numa ; and on the 
reasons on which it was founded. 


Now this peculiar rule of his calendar was ultimately 


* Censorinus, De Die Natali, xxii: Minime videntur errasse qui ad 
lune cursum menses civiles accommodarunt, ut in Grecia plerique ; apud 
quos alterni menses (i. e. every other month, consequently the even months) 
ad tricenos dies sunt facti. majores quoque nostri idem sunt zemulati 
cum annum dierum cecly haberent. 
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founded on nothing but the assumed length of the natural 
mean lunar standard, represented as above, supposed to be 
uniform from the beginning to the end of the year, and the 
actual iength of the mean civil lunation, not supposed to be 
uniform from the beginning to the end of the year, but to be 
cavus at one time and plenus at another ; or, if uniform at all, 
only for two lunations taken in sequence. 

The mean natural lunation consisting of whole days and 
parts of days, but the mean civil lunation, whether cavus or 
plenus, consisting of whole days only ; it is allowable in every 
form of the civil lunar year, considered as the substitute for 
the natural, that the civil nwmenie or calendar dates of 
the new moons should differ within certain limits, some- 
times in excess sometimes in defect, from the mean or the 
true. In the octaéteris indeed this possibility of difference 
between the civil and the natural months is confined to the 
numenie of the menses pleni; and consequently as to the 
single lunation it can affect only every other month. It 
cannot extend to the menses cavi, or have place in the double 
lunation; because, on the principles of the octaéteris, two 
civil lunations, one cavus the other plenus, in sequence must 
be absolutely and perpetually equal to two mean or true. 

But the state of the case was altogether different in a lunar 
cycle like that of Numa, constructed upon the hypothesis 
that the mean natural lunar month was uniformly 29 days 
14 hours in length, while the mean civil one was to be alter- 
nately 29 days and 31 days long ; and that the mean natural 
diunvov or double lunation was invariably 59 days 4 hours in 
length, but the mean civil one, on the other hand, was to be 
60 days long. It is manifest that in a calendar so constructed 
the civil numente and the mean could never absolutely co- 
incide except at the beginning of the year; that they might 
indeed set out in conjunction at first, but that they could not 
continue to go on together subsequently. The mean must 
be perpetually anticipating on the civil; and the civil must 
be constantly getting later and later than the mean. The 
only question would be To what extent this liability to differ 
was to be allowed to proceed? and what limits were to be 
assigned to the anticipation in question? It appears that 
Numa did propose to assign it some limit; but that, in con- 
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formity to the principles and assumptions of his calendar in 
other respects, he chose to fix this limit to the amount of the 
difference between one of his menses pieni and one of his 
menses cavi, viz. two days. It was allowable in his calendar 
for the civil numenie to gain two days on the mean; but not 
more. Let us then proceed to shew in what manner this 
principle of limitation will account for the peculiar alterna- 
tion of his months as cavi and plent, or as pleni and cavi, 
from the beginning to the end of his year. 

i. The first mean natural double lunation of Numa was 59 
days four hours long; the first mean civil one was 60 days 
long. The excess of the latter on the former was conse- 
quently 20 hours. The mean new moon of his third month 
therefore would anticipate 20 hours on the civil. But that 
was allowable, on the principle which has just been pointed 
out. The months then, having begun to alternate as cavi 
(or 29 days long) and as pleni (or 31 days long), to the end 
of the first double lunation, might be allowed to do so still 
beyond it. 

i. The first four mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 118 days 8 hours; the first four of his civil months 
would contain 120 days: i.e. one day 16 hours more than 
the former. The fifth mean new moon of Numa then would 
anticipate one day 16 hours on the fifth civil. But this too 
was an allowable discrepancy ; for it did not yet amount to 
the difference between one of his menses pleni and one of his 
menses cavi, two entire days. The order of the months 
therefore, as cavi and pleni, which had gone on thus far, 
might still be permitted to go on in the same way for two 
months more. 

ii. The first six mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 177 days 12 hours: the first six civil months 180 
days. The difference would=2 days 12 hours. The seventh 
natural mean new moon of Numa consequently would anti- 
cipate 2 days 12 hours on the seventh civil; and that would 
be more than could be permitted: because it exceeded the 
difference of one of his menses pleni and one of his menses 
cavi by 12 hours, or half a day. The most natural and ob- 
vious. method of correcting this excess being the abstraction 
of a day from the next double lunation im one or other of its 
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component parts; if that could not be done with propriety 
from the first, which was cavus already, it must be done from 
the second, which otherwise would be plenus. The alterna- 
tion of the months then, as cavi and pleni, which had begun 
and gone on without interruption to the end of the third 
double lunation, would begin to be changed at this point ; 
and the next double lunation, instead of consisting of one 
hollow and of one full month, like all before it until then, 
would be found to consist of two hollow months one after 
the other. This is the true explanation of the first instance 
of departure from the general rule of alternation observed in 
the octaéteric calendar, which begins to appear in the calen- 
dar of Numa in the seventh and eighth of its months. And 
this is the true reason why each of these, that is both Sextilis 
and September, as making up the fourth double lunation in 
his calendar, was a month of 29 days. 

iv. The first eight mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 236 days 16 hours; the first eight civil months 
under the circumstances affecting the two last, which have 
just been explained, would contain 240 —2 days or 238 days. 
The excess of the civil over the natural then would be one 
day eight hours. The ninth mean new moon of Numa con- 
sequently would anticipate one day eight hours on the ninth 
civil. But that was allowable; being less than the difference 
of one of his menses pleni and one of his menses cavi in ge- 
neral, either of which could have place in his calendar pro 
re nata. This anticipation therefore would require no im- 
mediate correction. It might be permitted to stand over for 
another double month. 

The fifth double lunation of Numa then would consist of 
one full and one hollow month. The question would be only 
In what order? Whether in the old. of one hollow and of 
one full month, or in the new, of one full and of one hollow 
month? Now had the original rule of the alternation been 
again adopted in the fifth double lunation, it would have 
entailed this anomaly; viz. That three calendar months 
would have been hollow in sequence, Sextilis, September, 
and October: and that would have been totally inconsistent 
with the relation of the civil lunar year to the natural, and 
with the character and constitution of the civil lunar calendar 
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itself. It could not possibly therefore be thought proper 
to revert to the old rule of alternation at the beginning of 
the fifth double lunation. Consequently that must be con- 
tinued which had been virtually substituted for it in the 
preceding double month ; the second half of which consisted 
of an hollow month, not of a full one. Such we apprehend 
is the reason why October, though the ninth month in the 
calendar of Numa, was nevertheless appointed to be plenus, 
and November, though the tenth, was appointed to be cavus ; 
contrary to the rule, with respect to the length of the odd 
and of the even month respectively, observed in every other 
instance but the eighth until then. 

v. The first ten mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 295 days 20 hours; the first ten civil months, as 
hitherto regulated in point of length, would contain 300—2 
or 298 days. The difference would = 2 days 4 hours. The 
mean new moon therefore of the eleventh month would anti- 
cipate two days four hours on the mean civil; and that 
would be a greater difference than could be allowed to re- 
main uncorrected. It must therefore be corrected in the 
course of the next double lunation ; but as this was also the 
last in the calendar, if Numa’s mean natural new moon and 
his mean civil new moon were to coincide at the begin- 
ning of the next year as they had done at the beginning 
of this, not only would provision have to be made in the 
course of this last double lunation for retrenching the excess 
of the civil on the natural month already accumulated up to 
the commencement of it, but also for preventing any further 
difference of the same kind from this time to the end of the 
year. Provision would have to be made for restoring the 
course of mean natural lunar time and mean civil lunar time 
to the relations of origination in such a combination of one 
with the other as this; i. e. for bringing about a perfect 
avoxaraoraots of either in terms of the other, in the course of 
the last double month thus common to both. 

Now it is manifest that this could be effected only by 
abridging one or both of its component parts; and by pro- 
portioning the abridgment to the necessity of the case. The 
measure of this necessity was easy to be ascertained. Numa 
would have to take into account first the anticipation of the 
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mean natural lunar momenta on the mean civil, which had 
been accumulated up to the beginning of this double luna- 
tion, viz. 2 days, 4 hours; secondly the addition which would 
be made to it in the course of this double lunation itself, if 
it went on, consisting of a mensis cavus and a mensis plenus, 
as before: which would amount to 20 hours more. On the 
whole therefore, the amount of the anticipation which would 
require to be corrected in this last double lunation of the 
calendar, in order to bring the mean natural and the mean 
civil measures of the lunar motions respectively to a perfect 
equality at the end of the year, would be three days, and no 
more. It is self-evident then that the last double lunation 
of Numa, the sixth from the begmuing of his year, instead 
of consisting of 60 days must consist of 57. By these means 
his six civil double lunations would coincide absolutely with 
his six mean or natural; the latter contaiming 59 x 6 days 
+4 x6 hours, or 354+ 1 day, or 355 days, perpetually; the 
former, corrected and modified from time to time in the 
manner which we have explained, containing 60 x6 days— 
2+3 or 5 days, that is 355 days also. 

The only question would be In what manner these 57 days 
should be distributed between the two months which com- 
posed the last double lunation. It is manifest that being an 
uneven number they could not be distributed in an equal 
proportion to each; and, if they were to be distributed un- 
equally, as much more than half of the number as might be 
assigned to one of those months so much less than half must 
be assigned to the other. Now, though to have given 31 days 
to the eleventh month would not have been repugnant to the 
analogy of the menses pleni in every other instance, it would 
have left the twelfth month only 26; and that would have 
been decidedly contrary to the analogy of the menses cavi. 
To have assigned the eleventh month 30 days would have 
been to introduce a new standard of the mensis plenus, and 
would still have left only 27 for the twelfth; which would 
not have come up to the old standard of the mensis cavus. 
There would be no alternative then except to allow the 
eleventh month 29 days; agreeably to the standard of the 
menses cavi throughout, and to the rule of the alternation of 
the menses cavi and menses pleni at first: in which case the 
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twelfth month could have no more than 28. This appears 
to have been the true reason why, though October the ninth 
month in the calendar of Numa was appointed to be plenus 
and November the tenth to be cavus; yet December the 
eleventh month was appointed to be cavus also. December 
however being cavus, with 29 days out of 57, (all that still 
remained in the calendar,) February must be cavus also, yet 
with 28 days only instead of 29. 

We see then from this review that it was just as natural, 
and just as consistent with the principles and assumptions of 
his calendar, that the months of Numa should be cavi and 
pleni respectively as those of the octaéteris: but regularly so 
only for the first six months, from Januarius to Quinctilis, 
irregularly so for the last. six, from Sextilis to Februarius. 
We see too that it was just as natural in such a calendar that 
Februarius at the end of the year should have 28 days 
as Januarius at the beginning 29. Consequently that no just 
inference could be drawn from this last fact in particular in 
favour of Numa’s supposed preference of the odd to the even 
number for the use of his own calendar ; or that, if any such 
inference is deducible from the structure of his calendar it- 
self, it is not from this particular characteristic of it, the 
number of days in Februarius, as the twelfth month, com- 
pared with that in Januarius, as the first, but from the num- 
ber of days in all his months but the last, the menses pleni 
and the menses cavi alike: which is an odd number and not 
an even one throughout. And yet we shall probably see rea- 
son hereafter to conclude that even this characteristic of his 
calendar, general as it is, was the effect of accident more 
than of design. 

With respect to the length of February; it is clear that, 
every thing in the calendar being digested and administered 
up to that month as we have explained it, it could not have 
been different from what it appears to have actually been. 
Three days must be abstracted from the length of one of the 
months which made up the last double lunation ; and they 
were in reality abstracted from this month: which must 
otherwise have been a full month, if December the preceding 
month was an hollow one, and of the regular length of 
Numa’s full month, 31 days, as December was of his hollow 
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month, 29 days; but by these means was rendered an hollow 
month, of a standard peculiar to itself indeed, 28 days, yet 
required by the necessity of the case, and not out of pro- 
portion to that of the full month last before, if December 
which preceded it might be regarded as such a month, of 29 
days in length. 


Section V.—On the Intercalary system of the Calendar of 
Numa. 


There were writers among the Romans who attributed the 
first introduction of the Intercalary principle into the civil 
calendar to Romulus; as Licinius Macerf; to whom we may 
perhaps add Servius; quoted supra’. There were others 
who attributed it to Servius Tullius, as Junius Gracchus or 
Gracchanus!: some again, who ascribed it to the Decemvirs, 
as Tuditanus and Cassius Heminaf: others who referred it 
to the consul M’ Acilius Glabrio, at no more remote a period 
than U.C. 563 of Varro; as Fulvius Nobilior’. But there 
can be no doubt that the first author of the regular lunar 
calendar among the Romans must have heen the first who 
provided a regular intercalary system also for the use of that 
calendar; and there can be as little that this person was 
Numa Pompilius: to whom in fact the first introduction of 
the Intercalary rule was distinctly attributed by Valerius 
Antias in particular: Antias libro secundo Numam Pompi- 
lium sacrorum caussa id invenisse contendit’. 

Those statements which attribute the first institution of 
this kind to Romulus, or to Servius Tullius, we do not hesi- 
tate to reject as altogether without foundation. In what 
sense the rest may possibly be true will perhaps better ap- 
pear hereafter. But with regard to the Intercalary system 
of the calendar of Numa, it appears from various testimonies} 
that such a system did make part of it from the first, and a 
very important part; that Numa provided his calendar with 
a regular system of that kind: without which indeed, it 
eculd not have been a lunesolar calendar in any sense, nor 
possibly have taken account of the lunar and solar momenta 


f Macrobius, Saturn. i. 13. 267. Plutarch, Numa, xviii: Cesar, lix: 
& Page 66. Solinus, i. § 43: Censorinus, De Die 
4 Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 55: Natali, xx: Macrobius, Saturnalia, i.13. 
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in conjunction in any manner or within any length of time; 
it must have been simply lunar. And though it cannot be 
denied that nothing could have become more irregular than 
the actual rule of intercalation, as applied to the administra- 
tion of the calendar both immediately prior to, and long 
before, the Julian correction ; yet those who insist on this 
fact are careful to explain at the same time that it was not the 
fault of the calendar itself, nor because of any inherent de- 
fectiveness of the scheme provided by its author: but solely 
as the effect of time, and of the course of circumstances ; or 
of negligence and inattention if not of design on the part of 
those who had the charge of the calendar. Thus Ciceroi, 
speaking of the same kind of provision for the use of such a 
calendar also as he himself must be supposed to be pre- 
scribing in this part of his Polity; Feriarum festorumque 
dierum ratio in liberis requietem habet litium et jurgiorum, 
in servis operum et laborum: quas compositor anni con- 
ferre debet et ad perfectionem operum rusticorum. quod 
tempus ut sacrificiorum libamenta serventur fetusque pe- 
corum, que dicta in lege sunt, diligenter habenda ratio inter- 
kalandi est: quod institutum perite a Numa posteriorum 
pontificum negligentia dissipatum est. 


Section VI.—On the Name of the Intercalary month of 
Numa. 


It is however a remarkable circumstance that though the 
use of the intercalary month must have been of perpetual 
recurrence in the regular administration of the calendar, and 
even in the irregular, down to the very year of the Julian 
correction, and though the same month must have continued 
to be used and under the same name; yet the name of this 
month, as originally introduced into the calendar and as ori- 
ginally denominated in some manner or other by Numa, 
occurs nowhere in Roman antiquity properly so called. The 
fact of intercalations in such and such instances is repeatedly 
noticed in contemporary Roman history; but the name of 
the month intercalated is not once mentioned. Dates of 
triumphs occur in the Fasti Capitolini, which were cele- 
brated in this month; but they are always defined in such 


i De Legibus, ii. 12. 
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terms as these, Mense Interkalario—Idibus Interkalaribus, 
or the like. In short had not the name of this month been 
mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Numa and in that of 
Cesar, we must for ever have remained in ignorance of it. 
We should have had no reason to doubt of the actual exist- 
ence and actual use of such a month in the Roman calendar ; 
but we should not have known what to call it; or whether it 
had any other name among the Romans themselves than 
that of the Intercalary month. 

And from the fact of this silence m Roman writers re- 
specting the name of this month, it might be suspected at 
first sight that perhaps some mystery was connected with it ; 
as is said to have been the case with one of the names of 
Rome*. We should be disposed however after all to ascribe 
it merely to accident. The name must have come to the 
knowledge of Plutarch ; and he mentions it in such a man- 
ner himself as clearly to imply that he was aware of no 
mystery in it: he at least knew of no reason which re- 
quired him to keep it secret, and to be cautious how he 
divulged it. 

With regard to the name itself; Plutarch in his life of 
Ceesar calls it MERKEDoNIvs ; and in his life of Numa Mer- 
KEDINVs: so that there would seem to be equal authority for 
both; though the learned in modern times appear to be 
generally agreed to call it Merkedonius. Mepkydivov" téz0s 
Tis occurs in Suidas: and in some of the Julian calendars, or 
fragments of such calendars, apud Foggini, the characters 
Merk. stand opposite to certain days, and in some instances 
written in full Mercartvs, as if to denote a fair, or market- 
day. Ifthe etymon of the word is the Latin Merx Mercis, 
Merces Mercedis, (of which perhaps no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained,) it may be questioned which of these forms 
of the name would be most legitimate, and most agreeable 
to its etymon. Mercedicius (aliter Mercedinus,) says Festus!, 
Mercenarius, quod mercede se “ueatur — yet Mercedonias 
(dies) he says also™, dixerunt a mercede solvenda: days so 
called because wages were paid upon them. Lydus too 

k Pliny, H.N. iii.9. 610: xxviii. 4. Ain.i. 277: ii. 351. Lydus, De Men- 
128: Plutarch, Quest. Romane, Ixi:  sibus, iv. 50. 85. 14. 
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quotes from Cincius something to the same effect in refer- 
ence to the month of November"; Kiyxios év 76 wept EopTav 
Aéyer TOV NoguBpiov Tapa tots wadauwis Mepxydivov dvopacbjvat, 
ooavel picGopdpov’ év att@ yap Tois KTiTopoww ot picOwrol Tas 
, > / cal , / tif n a 
Tpocodous elaedepov Tov TapeAOovTos KvKAOV, ETEPOV KapTaV avos 
évepxopevev : which may be added to the other probable argu- 
ments of the length of the year of credit at Rome®; Novem- 


ber from the time of the correction of the calendar of Numa | 


by the Decemvirs having been the eleventh month; in the 
calendar of Numa having been the tenth. 

We conjecture that this peculiar name of Merkedinus or 
Merkedonius was given by Numa to the intercalary month 
of his calendar under an idea that something was thereby 
gained to the length of the year, or that something was due 
to the calendar which was thereby paid. Merces has the 
sense of interest due on money lent: thus HoracepP, 

Qui nisi quum tristes misero venere Kalendz 

Mercedem aut numos unde unde extricat— 
That is, either interest or principal. On this principle Mer- 
kedimus or Merkedonius would denote the Interest-month. 
Nor ought this to be considered a far-fetched idea. It is 
conceivable that a month inserted in the calendar at stated 
times only, yet made up of parts which belonged to the year, 
and were necessary to its integrity, at all times, might be so 
called. It was not so much a lucrum gained to the calendar, 
as the wages due to it for the service it rendered all along. It 
was the interest paid by the year for so many days lent to it 
by the calendar annually ; and reclaimed only at these times. 


Section VII.—On the length and on the seat of the Inter- 
calary month. 


The length of the Merkedonius is specified by Plutarch in 
his life of Numa only; and he states it there as if it was 
always 22 days4. But by Censorinust and by Macrobiuss it 
is represented as 22 days at one time and 23 days at another. 
And that such must actually have been the case with it fol- 
lows from the proportion of the annual lunar standard as- 


n De Mensibus, iv. 92. 108.18. 4 Numa, xviii. 
© Supra, page 72. T De Die Natali, xx. 
P Sermones, i. iii.87. Cf. i. ii. 14. ® Saturnalia, i. 13. 265. 
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sumed by Numa to the annual solar standard assumed by 
him also. Consequently the distinction of cavus and plenus 
was as applicable to his Merkedonius as to the ordinary 
months of his calendar; only that his Merkedonius cavus 
was a month of 22 days, his Merkedonius plenus was one of 
23 days. 

The seat of the intercalary month in the calendar of Numa 
is invariably represented as the end of his year and as the 
end of his calendar; the most natural place, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, for inserting at stated times 
an extra and supplementary month, the end and effect of 
which was to restore the original relations of the lunar to 
the solar year: the place too which appears to have been 
first fixed upon for it in every form of the lunesolar calendar 
which has hitherto come under our notice, except the Ara- 
bian older than Hej’ra, or the Anglosaxon ; and never except 
for special reasons, and from the sense of some particular 
necessity, afterwards changed for any other. 

The ceconomy however of the imtercalary system in the 
calendar of Numa so far differed from that of any other, 
that whereas, in all other cases of this kind, the intercalary 
month was the twelfth or last regular month repeated, in 
this instance it was a thirteenth month added to the rest 
under a name of its own; and whereas, in every other case, 
the intercalary month never made part of the twelfth, in this 
instance it was inserted in the midst of the twelfth: for it is 
agreed that Numa’s Merkedonius did not follow upon and 
continue his Februarius, but was grafted upon it at a certain 
period of its decursus, and so far was virtually incorporated 
with it ; from which fact too some of the learned have taken 
occasion to maintain that im the intercalary years of his 
cycle his Februarius and his Merkedonius actually made up 
one month*. 


_ * This seems to have been the opinion of Scaliger. It is very possible 
there might be so much of a foundation for this opinion, as that in the legal 
construction of the rule of the calendar, and for all juridical purposes, the 
Merkedonius and February might have passed for one month. Yet the 
proper length of the Merkedonius per se was recognised by the Juriscon- 
sulti also. Scaliger, De Emendatione, ii. 177 D: Et vetustiss. juriscon- 
sultus Cato de verb. Signif. etiam testatur, cum ait mensem intercalarem 
KAL. ITAL. VOL. I. Q 
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Yet the particular place in the month of Februarius itself, 
designated from the first for the insertion of the Merkedo- 
nius, is decisive that, agreeably to the rule which regulated 
the seat of the intercalary month in general, its most proper 
position was considered to be at the end of the year. Its 
actual seat in Numa’s calendar was virtually at the end of 
his year. The end of Numa’s year, as we have seen, was 
virtually the Terminalia, the 23d of his Februarius ; and in 
the intercalary years of his cycle the epoch of his Merkedo- 
nius was Postridie Terminalia, the 24th of February also. 
So that on this principle his intercalary month came in at 
the end of his year; and along with the five residuary days 
of his Februarius, (which in this case always ceased to be- 
long to Februarius and always became part of the Merkedo- 
nius,) it actually constituted the last month of his year: 
at one time as a mensis cavus of 27 days, at another as a 
mensis plenus of 28 days. 


Section VIII.—Testimonies to the Intercalary rule of Numa. 
1. Novpas 5& ro mapadAaypa tis avopadrlas huepOv Evdexa 
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constare ex diebus xxviii—v. 461 C: Cato putat mensem intercalarem ad- 
dititium esse, omnesque ejus dies pro momento temporis observat, extre- 
moque diei mensis Februarii attribuit Q. Mutius. mensis autem interca- 
larius constat ex diebus viginti octo. This opinion of Q. Mutius seems 
to confirm what we have said; that in a legal point of view the Merkedo- 
nius was not distinct from February. February absorbed the Merkedonius, 
and made it one with itself. 


t Plutarch, Numa, xviii. 
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Oerav eLevpov tis Tepl Tas amoxatacTdoets TAnppedElas, ws ev 
Tois Tept exelvou yéypanrat". 

ii. Terminalia: quod is dies anni extremus constitutus. 
duodecimus enim mensis fuit Februarius; et cum interka- 
latur inferiores quinque dies duodecimo demuntur mense™. 

iii. Denique cum interkalarem mensem viginti duum vel 
viginti trium dierum alternis annis addi placuisset, ut civilis 
annus ad naturalem exequaretur; in mense potissimum 
Februario inter Terminalia* (the 23d) et Regifugium* (the 
24th) interkalatum esty. 

iv. Cum ergo Romani ex hac distributione Pompilii ad 
lune cursum sicut Greci annum proprium computarent ; 
necessario et interkalarium mensem instituerunt more Gre- 
corum....alternisque annis binos et vicenos, alternis ternos 
et vicenos, interkalares expensabant interkalationibus qua- 
tuor . . . omni autem interkalationi mensis Februarius depu- 
tatus est, quoniam is ultimus anni erat. quod etiam ipsum 
de Grecorum imitatione faciebant. nam et illi ultimo anni 
sui mensi superfluos interserebant dies, ut refert Glaucippus 
qui de sacris Atheniensium scripsit. verum una re a Grecis 
differebant. nam illi confecto ultimo mense, Romani non 
confecto Februario, sed post vicesimum et tertium diem ejus 
interkalabant, Terminalibus scilicet jam peractis; deinde 
reliquos Februarii mensis dies, qui erant quinque, post inter- 
kalationem subjungebant: credo vetere religionis sue more, 
ut Februarium omnino Martius consequeretur?2. 

That this was the regular seat of the Merkedonius in the 
old Roman calendar is proved by actual instances of inter- 
calary months, and of dates in those months, which we may 
have occasion to produce hereafter. It is proved also by the 
seat of the supernumerary day in the leap years of the Julian 
calendar ; which was always Post vi Kalendas Martias, Fe- 
bruary 24: and on that account received itself the name of 
Bissex Kalendas Martias. For this day, it is agreed, was 
purposely reserved by Cesar for its ancient place. As to the 
hypothesis alluded to above, that February along with the 
Merkedonius in the intercalary years of the cycle passed for 


u Plutarch, Cesar, lix. y Censorinus, De Die Natali, xx. 

w Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 55. z Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 13. 264. 

= Cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 639. 685. and 8 Censorinus, De Die, xx. Macro- 
the Maffzan calendar, apud Foggini. bius, Saturnalia, i. 14. 269. 
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one month; it might be true, as we have observed, in the 
legal construction of the Merkedonius and of its relation to 
the month of February: but it would not be true of the 
popular construction of these things, or of the common rule 
of reckoning. It is contradicted by the testimony of Varro 
and Macrobius ; both of whom agree that in the intercalary 
years the last five days of February made part of a distinct 
month. Also by the fact that, in repeated imstances of al- 
lusions to the intercalary month, the Kalendz Interkalares 
are specified by name, in opposition both to the Kalendz 
Februariz before them, and to the Kalendz Martie after 
them. 


Srerron IX.—On the number and length and alternation of 
the Intercalations in the cycle of Numa. 


With regard to the number of the intercalations in the 
cycle of Numa; we shall see hereafter that. there were eleven 
in every cycle. With respect to the length; the answer is 
supplied by the testimonies quoted supra; according to 
which there were two intercalary months every four years, 
containing 45 days between them. On this principle, the 
mean annual epact of Numa’s lunar on his solar year was +2 
or 11 days 6 hours: and that is the difference of a lunar 
year of 355 days and a solar year of 366 days 6 hours. 

_ The Merkedonius then being at one time 22 days in length 
and at another 23; the only question will be which descrip- 
tion of Merkedonius must have given the law to the other, 
and must have been the first to be used. Now the sum of 
two years’ epact being 22 days 12 hours, (that is bemg 22 
days complete but not yet 23,) if an intercalary month was 
to be inserted at the end of these two years, it might natu- 
rally consist of 22 days complete, as not more than was 
necessary ; but could not so properly consist of 23, which 
would be twelve hours or half a day more than the nature of 
the case required. The first Merkedonius therefore under 
such circumstances would be assumed at the nearest amount 
in whole days to the epact accumulated in two years’ time; 
and that would be 22, not 23. The first Merkedonius in the 
course of the cycle consequently would be 22 days long. 


b Page 227. 
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The second would be 23; and so on. The rule of alterna- 
tion therefore with respect to this month too, until for par- 
ticular reasons it might be necessary to deviate from it, 
would follow the analogy of the same thmg in the ordinary 
months ; each of which was cavus and plenus of its kind, not 
plenus and cavus ; at first at least. 


Section X.—On the divisions of the months in the Calendar of 
Numa; and on the mode of denominating them and of dis- 
tinguishing them asunder. Whether such divisions existed 

_ im the Calendar of Romulus. 


The next subject for our consideration is the mode of 
dividing the months into their component parts, which are 
of course the days of the month; and the mode of denomi- 
nating those different divisions of the months. And by 
these divisions and these denominations it will be understood 
that we mean the distinctions and names of Kalendz, None, 
and Idus, which taken collectively comprehended the whole 
of a Roman month; of such months at least as made up the 
calendar of Numa. 

It seems to have been taken for granted by our Roman 
authorities, and especially by Macrobius®, that these distinc- 
tions were as old as the calendar of Romulus; and conse- 
quently that they must have been derived to the calendar of 
Numa, (of which they confessedly made part,) from that of 
Romulus. We apprehend however that this assumption 
rested ultimately upon another; viz. that the year of Ro- 
mulus was the same kind of lunar year as that of Numa; 
and that except in the number of their months respectively 
there was little or no difference between them: and this 
assumption was purely gratuitous. It appears to us on 
every account most probable, (or rather morally certain,) 
that these distinctions in the component parts of the months 
of the calendar were first introduced by Numa; and these 
peculiar names by which they were known and discriminated 
respectively were first invented for them by him, and were first 
imposed upon them by him: and if those explanations of the 
principle of these divisions and of the reasons and import of 
these denominations, which we hope to propose by and by, 


© Saturnalia, i. 12. 255: 15. 272. 
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are admitted to be just and true, (as we think they must be,) 
we may rest assured that the first author of such distinctions 
and of such denominations must have been the first author 
of the calendar in which they are found. They must have 
been expressly contrived for the use of that calendar in 
particular *. 


Secrion XI.—On the etymology of the terms Kalende, 
None, and Idus. 


It is usual with the Latin grammarians both ancient and 
modern to derive the first of these terms, Kalendz, from an 
obsolete verb in the Latin language which must have been 
originally the same with the Greek verb kadciy: viz. calo, to 
call: and the second, None, from novenus, nonus, or novus: 
the third, Idus, from zduo, supposed to have been some time 
or other in use in the Tuscan or other language of ancient 
Italy in the sense of divido, to divide. Nor does there seem 
to be any good reason for calling in question the probable 


* There are it is true some dates in the Fasti Capitolini, which come in 
the reign of Romulus, and yet are noted in that compilation on the Ides of 
the month ; as if the months had Ides in the time of Romulus. But such 
would probably be the case in that compilation if those dates had been 
handed down traditionally as the 15th of the month or as the middle of the 
month. It would naturally be concluded that the middle of the month, or 
the 15th of the month, must have been the Ides. Besides, we do not 
know what degree of reliance to place on the authenticity of entries and 
dates of such an antiquity as these. There is nothing of this kind, and of 
equal antiquity, which has been handed down traditionally, in connection 
with the calendar of Romulus, except the date of the eclipse at his death, 
the None Quinctiles. If that day was handed down from the first under 
that particular designation of the Nonz Quinctiles, then Quinctilis in the 
calendar of Romulus must have had None from the first ; and if Quin- 
ctilis had nones, every other month must have had them. And if all the 
months in the calendar of Romulus had None from the first ; there would 
be no reason to suppose that they must not also have had Kalende and 
Idus from the first. But this same day is also styled the Nonz Capro- 
tine; and Lampridius calls it even the Nonz Julie. All these different 
names for it, (the Nonz Quinctiles, the None Caprotine, the None 
Juliz,) mean only one and the same thing, the seventh of its proper month. 
It would no more follow from the first that the seventh of this month was 
called the Nones of Quinctilis in the time of Romulus, than from the second, 
that it was called the Nonz Caprotine, or from the third, that it was 
called the None Julie. 
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truth of these derivations, except in the case of the second, 
that which derives Nonz from novus. It does not appear to 
us that the name of None could ever have been obtained 
from novus; though its derivation from Novenus, per syncopen 
Nounus or Nonus, is manifestly possible. 

We are clearly of opinion therefore that the second of 
these etymons in this particular instance must be set aside 
and rejected altogether. Nor perhaps would it ever have 
been thought of, or ever have been considered admissible, 
but for the old and inveterate prejudice upon this point 
which has influenced the judgment of the learned; viz. that 
the Nones of the months in the Roman calendar were the 
seats of the new moons. Adopting then the verbal defi- 
nitions of these different terms, with this particular excep- 
tion, as possibly just and true; (as coming at least recom- 
mended by a prescription of long standing ;) let us proceed 
to inquire how far they may assist us in discovering the 
meaning of the terms themselves, and what light the dis- 
covery of such a meaning in each instance is calculated to 
reflect on the rationale or principle of the denomination: for 
which purpose we will begin with that of Idus first. 


Section XII.— On the meaning of the name of the Idus in the 
Roman month. Falsehood of the common explanation, that 
the Idus divided the month. 


The etymon of this name of the Idus in the Roman calen- 
dar being implicitly assumed as some theme which denoted 
to divide; the reason or explanation of the name, as so 
applied to a certain day of the month, commonly proposed 
is Because that day, (that is, the Idus,) divided or bisected 
the month. Hence it is that the Idus in the Roman calen- 
dar, the zavocéAnvov in the Greek, and the d:younvia in the 
natural lunar month, are so generally identified by the 
ancients, one with another; and are so commonly treated 
as denoting the same thing. Nor is this mode of speaking 
concerning the Idus of the Roman month confined to the 
Greeks, who might be supposed not to have understood the 
meaning of terms in the Roman calendar as well as in their 
own. It appears in Roman writers themselves; as for in- 
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stance in Horace, alluding to the Ides of April, the birth-day 
of Meecenas : 
Qui dies mensem Veneris marinz 
Findit Aprilem ‘4. 
On which the scholiast observes; Findit, Dividit: quia Idus 
mensem fere in medium dividunt. 

It is however an objection to the truth of this represent- 
ation, and in our opinion an insuperable one, that it assigns. 
a reason for the name of Idus as given to a particular day of 
the month which is directly contradicted by the matter of fact. 
Neither in the old Roman calendar, nor in any correction or 
modification of the old, did the Idus bisect or divide the 
month. This name then must have been given to a certain 
day of the month with very little regard to propriety, or 
rather with a total disregard of fitness and propriety, if the 
reason of the name, or the thing intended thereby, was this ; 
that the Idus was the middle day of the month; that the 
Idus bisected or divided the month. 

For let us consider the actual state of the case in this 
respect. There was no month in the Roman calendar, older 
than the correction of Cesar, which was not either cavus or. 
plenus; there was no mensis cavus, with the exception of 
February, which did not consist of 29 days; nor any mensis 
plenus which did not consist of 31 days. The middle day in 
the mevses cavi consequently was the 15th; that in the 
menses plent was the 16th. Now in the menses cavi the Idus 
all fell on the 13th day of the month; and in the menses 
plent on the 15th. In neither case therefore did they fall on 
the middle day of the month. They fell two days before it 
in the menses cavi, and one day at least before it in the 
menses plent. The number of days, from the Kalende ex- 
clusive to the Idus inclusive, in the menses cavi was 12; and 
in the menses pleni was 14: from the Idus exclusive to the 
Kalendz of the next month exclusive also, in months of 


either kind alike it was 16. In the month of Februarius in 


particular, the first division of the month from the Kalendee 
to the Idus consisted of 12 days; and the latter, from the 
Idus to the Kalende, in common years, when Februarius had 
28 days, consisted of 15 days, in the intercalary year, when 


d Od. iv. 11. 15. 
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Februarius had only 23 days, it consisted of no more than 
ten. In what sense then could the Ides of February in par- 
ticular, in the intercalary years, be said to have bisected that 
month ? 

Under these circumstances, it must be admitted to be un- 
questionably false to assume that the Idus in the old Roman 
calendar, or indeed in any state of the calendar, ever did 
divide or ever could have divided the months; and therefore 
we must either conclude that the name itself did not carry 
with it the idea of division of any kind, or (if the truth of the 
explanation which derives it on grammatical principles from 
a root denoting to divide cannot reasonably be disputed) that 
the subject of the division implied by this denomination must 
have been something else, and not the days of the month. 
Let us therefore proceed to inquire whether some other sub- 
ject of reference, and in some other relation, might not have 
actually entered the Roman month from the first; with 
which the idea of such a division, as on grammatical principles 
would seem to have been implied in the use of this term 
Idus, might very properly be connected. 


Secrion XIII.—On the analogy of the word Idus in Latin to 
the word Atxortdpos or Arxdropos in Greek. 

We observe then 1. That in this word Idus in the Latin 
language, supposed, as above, to be derived from a verb de- 
noting to divide or to bisect, there is a manifest analogy to 
the term 6:xordéuos or dixdTovos in Greek. We observe ii. 
That this word 6:xérowos in Greek is the regular denomination 
which not only popular writers in that language but also the 
astronomers themselves agreed to give to the appearance of 
the moon, when its orb was equally divided between the en- 
lightened and the unenlightened part ; i.e. when the age of 
the moon was half way between the change and the full, or 
between the full and the change. In other words, this was 
the term by which all authors in that language, without 
reference to the subject about which they were writing, 
agreed to express the appearance of the moon at the end of 
its first and at the beginning of its second quarter, or at the 
end of its third and at the beginning of its fourth. 

It would be almost superfluous to produce instances of the 
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word so applied in popular use. We shall confine ourselves 
at present to examples of the idiom in question, taken from 
the astronomers ; i.e. from scientific writers; who might be 
expected to express themselves on such subjects with a due 
regard to precision and exactness in the use of terms. 

i. Geminus®: “Oray (5€) tapaddd€éy 7) ceAnvyn Tpds TOV 7ALOV 
Tepl THY vovpnviav, TOTE pnvoeLdrs 7) TEANVN Oewpetrar K,T.A. 
Bray 6 Td = pépos Tod CwdiaKod KKov axdoxn ceArvy, dixdTopos 
Oewpetrare—Eiol d& of cxnpatiopol ode pnvoedys, Suxdromos, 
Guixuptos, TavoéAnvos. PNVOELONS LEV OV yiveTaL TEpl Tas apxas 
TOV pnvev’ biyeropos b& Tepl THY dyddnv Tod pHvds’ aupikupros 
6 wept THv dwdexaTny, TavoeAnvos b€ TeEpl Tiv dixounviavf— 
Taxlorn péev yap patverae 7 cedjvn pnvoerdis TH vovpnvia’ Bpadv- 
Tatn O€ TH TpiTn...dixdTomos S€ yiverartaxioTy ev wept Ty Extn, 
Bpadurarn O& wept THY dyddnv. audlkupros b€ ylvetar Tepl THY Se- 
Kdtnv taxloTn, Bpadvtdaryn 5 wept tiv ty’. TmavoéAnvos dé ylverat 
raxloTn pev Tmept THY wy’, Bpadutdrn Sé wept THY of’. And so 
again in the retrograde order from the full to the change— 
dpoixupros again at the earliest wept rijv i’, at the latest epi 
THv KB’: dixdrowos again at the earliest wep rij xa’, at the 
latest wept TH Ky : pnvoeidijs again at the earliest on the 25th, 
at the latest on the 26th?. 

ii. Cleomedes: The lunar phases are enumerated in the 
following order ; the pnvoedés, the dixdtopov, the dudikuprov, 
and the zAfjpes'—Oi pév odv radaol, it is observed, rpia eivar 
Tept THY ceAyvnv oxnpata Epacay, TO pnvoeides TO Six dTOMOV TO 
meTtAnpomevoy' b0ev Kal Tpimpdcwnov tiv “Apreww Toreiy eos 
éoriv. of 5& vedtepor TpoTeMecay Tois Tplot TO Viv KadovpEvor 
dulkvptov, 0 peitdv éore Tod SixoTOuov peiov 6€ Tod TavaE- 
Anvovk, 

iii. Ptolemy: “Iva ras pév jyépas tév émionuaci@y épapyo- 
Copev tals Te TOV éyyloTa SuxoTéuor, Kal Tals Tpo cuvddov padioTa 
kat Tavoednvou!, 

iv. Aratus : 

Ovx dpdas, drAlyn pev Stay KEepderor ceArvn 
éxrépoder hatvyntar, deouévoro SiddoKer 
unvos, Ore mpeTn arokldvarar adtdbev adyn 


e vii. 39. B. f Ibid. E. kK y, 135. 5. 
& Ibid. 40. A-C. h Thid. ! Procemium in Librum De Apparen- 
iy, 132. 1. Mept Merewpwr. tiis, p. 19. Opp. iii. Halma. 
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doco emokidew, emt Téerpatov nuap lodaa. 

oxtw & ev dixdow" bixdunva d€ TavTi TpocéTH™. 
"Orav 6& dpyntat oKLay TOY copdtev aroredeElv TeTPAda TOU pnVvos 
onuaiver. Grav bSé eis tiKdKALov Siaupyrar SuxdTowos dvopacerat 
1 poipay éméexovoa" K,T.A. The second dudixupros is dated at 
19 days old; the second 6.xdromos at 22 or 28—Az0 be 
yéevens Tpitnv hpépav ayovea 7 cEAHVN pnvoedijs KaTa TO oXTpa 
Tov deros Kkadcirat...dydoaia 5 ovaa SiydTopos bvopagerar Grav 
Tod KUKAov adrijs TO Huiocv PwticOj4. At ten days old dyudi- 
kuptos (dvoyd¢erat) : at fifteen tavoéAnvos and d.xdunvos. And 
so back again by the same steps to the change °. 

"AAN boa pev TpiTdTn Te TEeTapTain TE TEANTAL 

peoda dixaopenns, dixddos ye pev axpis em adtiv 

onpmatver Sixounvov’ atap mdAw éx dixouryns 

és dixdda POiuernv’ exerat b€ of adtika TeTpas 

Mnvos arovxopevov, TH S€ TpiTaTy amudvTOSP. 

v. Theophrastus: ‘Qs & atros eye kal epi rov piva 
éxaorov’ dixotopotct te yap ai te mavoéAnvor Kal ai dyddat kat 
ai rerpades* Bote A770 vovpnvias as am apxns de? ocKoTEiv. peta- 
BddXer yap as émitoTmoAd ev TH TeTpadu e€dv SE pj, ev TH dyddn’ 
el 5& pj, Tavoedijve. and 6€ Tavoedjvou eis dyddénv pOivoytos’ 
Kal amo Tavrns eis Terpdda. amd 6 TeTpados els TiY voupnviay... 
pddioTra yap é€av pwéAAn peTaBddrew év Tats dixoTopuias pera- 
Barre 4*, 


* On the subject of the lunar phases and of the divisions of the lunar 
month in general, the following passages may be compared together. 
Th "AAN’ odds aiet métpos ev muKv@e Oeod 
TpoX® kvkAovrat kal peradAdaoe: vow. 
aotep cednyns & dys edppdvas dSvo 
otnvat Sivar’ av ovmor ev poppy pia. 
adW’ e& adndov mp@rov epxerat vea, 
mpdcwra kaddvvovea kal TAnpovpern. 
X@Tavrep avtns evyevertarn pavn 
madw dcappet kami pndev epxerac!. 





"H6n yap aito 
matpt pev Bapav ayiobev- 
m Avoonpeiat, 1. Cf. Festus, Pro- locum. 
gnostica, 1-26. P Diosemie, 74. 


2 Scholia in loc. 4 De Signis Pluviarum, vi. cap. i. § 
° Cf. also Scholia Cod. Mosq. in 8. p. 784. Schneideri. 


1 Sophocles, apud Plutarch. Demetrius, xlv. Cf. Fragmenta, 713. Dindor/fii. 
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We will therefore assume it as manifestly possible, and 
even as probable @ priori in the highest degree, that Idus in 


Tov Sixdpnvis GXov xpvodpyartos 
éomrépas opOadpov avréepdcke pjva®. 





a iets) « , , , 4 \ a ea ‘ , 
Ore & €or 7 cednvn TaveeAnvos Sixa KorTEL TOY pHva’ EV yap TeTOapeE- 


okaidekdaty TOD pnVvos TOUTO yiveTaL®. 


‘Ev dtyopnviderct 
d€ éomépais eparov 
Avot Kev xadwvov v- 
tS ~ , 4 
dP npa. mapbevias*. 


Aapmpa 5€ maveédnvos ev péo@ oaKet 
pp n peng 

: 
mpéaBiatov dotpev vuKros opOadpds mperer®. 





Kvkdos S€ mavaéAnvos nkdvti€’ det 
pnvos dixnpns®. 





, ‘ \ \ , , 
IIdcov S€ tov mpwaxrov xpdovouv Evynyayev ; 
Th TavoeAnve. Kat anndOev oikade’. 


Kepajs wdadpa oednrvns, 
apupars dre Baroy aroaridBovea kepains 
dxpa SiarAnoaca Siw veopeyyéos alyAns 
KEKAipevals GKTioL MéToV KUKAOLO YapaooeEL 
didvys kexpipév@ paraxd mupt’ peooarins dé 
yupva xapacooperns ert paivero Kikha Kepains®. 





Ois fu Aevkaivovea TOAov Kepdeaoa oEANYN 
’ oe Ul Lol Oy - , 
KUKAov GAoy TANTATA COPS Tupi pyva Noxevet 


gpavns eri. O\@ TANG ocare? 
pecooparns émikuptos OA@ TANnOovea TpoTaTO”. 








, rc Ul 

‘Qs © émére TANOovea Tupds yAavKoto oEAnYH 
ovpavoy aiyAnevTa KAaTEXpUT@TE TPOTOTO, 
ovx OTe Tov yAwxivas ao€vovea kepains 

> 
mpwtopars imo pnvos avicratar GoKLov axQvr, 
b) tf Le , wy > A 
adW ore KvKA@CAaCA TEpiTpoXOY OupaTos avyny 


> , > ~ > / > , 
avTituTrous aktivas epédkerat nedLovo. 


2 Pindar, Ol. iii. 33. 6 Euripides, Ion, 1155. Dindorfit. 
3 Schol. Rec. ad v. 34. 7 Aristophanes, Acharnenses, 83. Cf. 
4 Pindar, Isthmia, viii. 93. Scholiain loe. Dindorfii. 

5 /&schylus, Septem contra Thebas, 8 Nonnus, xxii. 348. 


389. Dindorfiz. 9 Ibid. xxxviii. 243. 
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Latin was always intended to express the same idea as d:xo- 


téuos in Greek, and each in reference to the moon alike. 


Toin Lappaipovea Oeparvain Tore vUmn 
olvora Tixuv aveidre chitov rupds nvoxja!. 








*Arap Tote y “HpakAna 
a > , A \ 7 A 
podvoy ameipecins THAOD XOovds eloato Avykeds 
‘ > , a , , > \ wD , 
Tos id€ew ds Tis Te Ve@ evi HuaTe pHynv 
x , > (Z 
}) ev 4 eddKnoev emaydvovoay idécba!!, 








Quam Troius heros, 
Ut primum juxta stetit adgnovitque per umbram 
Obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere mense 
Aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam !”. 


Faleata novissima cauda est 
Qualia dividue sinuantur cornua lune !8. 








Nox erat et bifores intrabat luna fenestras 
Mense fere medio quanta nitere solet !4. 








Inde per Arcturum medizque silentia lune 
Arva super populosque meat !5, 








ii. Try yap oeAnvnv Ewpakaper diy dTopov pev ovcay UTrehOovoay Se Tov dorepa 
Tov “Apeos 16—Bods €Bdopos* dtu S€ méupa eorl Kat THs wEAHvys icpov KNeutd- 
Snpos ev ArOidi pnoi !7—H rplyAa kara tovs Tmadauovs ’Apréepidos ayadpa, 
(because it spawned thrice a year) kal "Apreyis tadrov dé eimeiy cedqvn 
Tplraia peta yeryvnow capes diapaiverac!s, 

ii. Of the lunar rainbow: Kal pe® jpyepay per ipis ylyverar, vixrop © 
ard cednyns ws pév of apyaiot @ovto ovk eylyveto* Tovto O emraboy bia TO 
onmaviov. ehavOave yap aitovs. yiverar pev yap dAtyaKis S€é ylyvera. To & 
atrioy 6tu 7 ev TO oKOTEL NavOaver TA Ypopara Kal dANa TOAAG Sei GupTETEtY 
kal TadTa mdvra ev Hepa pid TOU pyvos. ev TH TavoeAnv@ yap yeverOar 
dvdykn TO peAdov €oeaOa, Kal Tore dvatedAdovans 7) Suvovans. SudmEep EV 
ereow rep Ta TevTHKovTa Sis evervxopev povoy 9, The phenomenon, which 
may sometimes be observed when the moon is two or three days old, the 
illumination of its dark hemisphere by the light reflected from the earth, 


10 Tryphiodorus, DelliiHxcidio,512. Coelo,ii.12. Cf. ii. g11.35 4. Problema 


11 Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1477. XV. Je 

12 Virgil, Ain. vi. 451. 17 Hesychius. Cf. in “ESdou0s Bods. 

13 Ovid, Metam. iii. 681. De Del- 18 Eustathius, ad Il. A. 206. i. 74. 
phinis. 1], 19. = 65. Cf. iv. 144. 44. = 1269. 

14 Ibid. De Ponto, iii. 3. 5. ad Il. ¥. 73: 

15 Statius, Thebais, ii. 58. 19 Aristotle, Opp. i. 372. 21. Me- 


16 Aristotle, Opp. i. 292. 3. De _ teorologica, iii. 2. 
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On this principle, the Idus in the calendar of Numa must 
have been the seat of the lunar dichotomy ; and therefore 


is thus noticed by Basil29: "Eéeor: yap oot daa kai ev kabap@ TO dept Kal 
mdons axdvos arnAdXaypevo, dtav padtora pnvoedis Tuyyavn KkaTa TO oXTMA, 
emitnpnoavte Katieiv TO GAapures aiTas Kat apwticrov, Ud THALKAUTHS 
ayidos meprypapopuevoy Hrikn ev Tais mavoeAnvols THY TaTay adTHY ekmAnpot. 

iv. TeAnvys ocxnpata pyvoeidys, auixupros, juitopos, mavoeAnvos 21— 
*H kat 60 jvrwva airiay diydropos 4 duixupros yiyvopar22— Suidas, De 
Pythagoreis 23, Ot adroy érivwy Kai ra Téccapa, dia Tas Téooapas THs ceE- 
Anvns pophas’ apriroxos yap pnvoeds dudixupros Kat TavocéAnvos—Sxnpa- 
tigecOa & avitiy moddaxas’ Kai yap mavaéAnvoy yryvoyevnv Kai dixdTopov 
Kat dudixuprov kal pnvoerdn 24—Niov yap ev pev Tois Kata phva oXNMaTLO POIs 
macas NauBdver ras diarpécers’ Kal yap «vOcia yiverat Kai audixuptos Kat 
KoiAn ®—SeAnjun pev yap ev pnvi rov éavtns Starrepaiverar KiKdov, adEouevn TE 
kal pecoupevn (corr. pecoupéevn) Kai pOivovaa, HAuos dé ev eviavtg 26—Ary6- 
Bnvos....€aTt O€ » méurtn Kat Sexarn 27—Arxounvia’ rd Fuscov Tod pyvos 
(i) THs ceAnrns, Gre TANpoTEeANVSs ete Sixounueta Ste mevTeKadeKaraia 28 
—Atxopunvia, rod pyvds Td Fyov. Kali Sixounnaia mevreKaidexataia Tov 
Pnvos i) THs ceANVyns29—Moipas re ad Ta pépn THS cEANVNS, Tprakdda Kal 
mevrekaidekdTny Kat voupnviay®0—Sednvy dé mevrexadexdtn mAnoupars yi- 
vera ®1— Kat &k rovtwy év émoince thy oednvny 6 beds arepyacdpevos, * 
Tore pev peiCav awopern tore & éddrrov SiueEOev GAAnv dei haivovea 
7eEpay péxpe Tevrekaideka tpepav Kai vukrev 32— Nec modo ista precipua : 
solem diei opificem lunamque solis zmulam noctis decus, seu corniculata 
seu dividua seu protumida seu plena sit 33— Od, érépa 8€ odaa airis Ff 
‘Exdtn tpivophos eionxra, dia Td pia oXnwaTa yevikwTata amoreheiy THY 
cenyny, unvoerdi yevouevny Kat mavaéAnvoy Kai rpirov te (rpirny Twa) GXAnv 
oxXéow marroveay dvadauBdverOa, Kabd memAjpworar péev aiTH 6 pyvicKos 
ov memAnpwra 8 6 KUKAos 34, 

v. i. Quotidiana autem versationis remissione tertiam quartam in dies 
numerari: septimo die sol cum sit ad occidentem luna autem inter orien- 
tem et occidentem medias cceli teneat regiones, quod dimidia parte cceli 
spatio distet a sole, item dimidium candentiz conversum habere ad solem 
.»..qQuartadecima die plena rota totius orbis mittere splendorem.. .. uti 


_20 Opp. i. 52 B. C. Hexaimeron, 
vi. 3. 
21 Pollux, iv. xx. § 157. 

22 Lucian, ii. 775. 20. Icaro-Menip- 
pus, 20. 

23 In Tetpaxris. 

24 Zeno, apud Stobeum, Eclogee 
Physicee, i. 554: xxvii. 1. 

25 Aristotle, Opp. i. 297. 25. De 
Ceelo, ii. 14. 

26 Aristotle, Opp. i. 399. 6. DeCcelo 
ad Alexandrum, vi. 

27 Etymologicum M. 

28 Hesychius. 


29 Suidas, In voce. 
30 Clemens Alex. Strom. Vv. viil. § 50. 


37: 4- 

31 Ibid. vi. xi. § 84. 149. 16. 

32 Plato, Opp. Pars iii. vol. iii. 349. 
g. Epinomis, Incerti Auctoris. 

33 Apuleius, De Deo Socratis, ii. 
223... C. 

34 Phornutus, 34. De Diana. Opu- 
scula Mythologica, ii. 231. Cf. Lydus, 
De Mensibus, iii. 8. p. 37. 1. 9, where 
ten lunar oxfhuara were enumerated, 
when the text was entire. 
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either that of the first dichotomy or that of the second. Let 
it be further assumed at present that the Idus was the seat 
of the first dichotomy. 


autem Aristarchus Samius 45 mathematicus vigore magno rationes varie- 
tatis disciplinis de eadem reliquit exponam....itaque quot mensibus sub 
rotam solis radiosque primo die antequam preterit latens obscuratur, et 
quoniam est cum sole nova vocatur: postero autem die quo numeratur 
secunda preteriens a sole visitationem facit tenuem extreme rotunditatis. 
cum triduum recessit a sole crescit et plus illuminatur....cum pervenit 
ad diem septimum distans a sole occidente circiter medias cceli regiones 
dimidia lucet.... quarto autem decimo die cum in diametro spatio totius 
mundi absit a sole perficitur plena, et oritur cum sol sit ad occidentem 
....Septimodecimo die cum sol oritur ea pressa est ad occidentem: vige- 
simo et altero die cum sol est exortus luna tenet circiter medias cceli re- 
giones....circiter octavo et vigesimo die subit radios solis et ita men- 
struas perficit rationes 85— ii. Kal yap kal mAjpns ear emeiday dudpetpos 
7» kai Otydropos émeSav rerpdywvos, kai audixuptos emerOay Tplyevos, kai 
pnvoeidns emeday éEdywvos, kal véa TéTe Mp@Tov Grav ard avvddov ai- 
ynrar®7— SoSodrepar pév ody ai petaBodal xara Tas mpos HALov avis eioe 
ovvéd0ous, Kai mpocére Tas mavaeAnvous pacers dvouatopevas’ €AdtTous be 
Tovrav ev Tais dixordpos, duvdpai & ev ais audxvptots Kal pnvoedeoy 98— 
"Eqeéjs 5€ raitns ths cvvddov Te Kal THS TavoeAjvov ai Styordpot, eis vo 
pécov éxarépa répvovea Tov pev THs avéoews Xpdvov 7 MpoTEpa, TOV & avd ths 
perdoews 4 Sevrépa®*®— Aaadrrs ovv 7 Kplois drorehetrat Tis €v A® TO 
pnvt yernoopérns Karacrdcews ev Ti Sevtépa TOY NpepOv, €v 7) TpeTy Kat 
caas 9 cedjvn Kal xpdvov a&iddoyor irép yys Sn paiverat. . .. mpoToY de 
cahis év rh Sevtépa Trav Hpepov aivera, Kai Tote pev padddv mote & 
Atrov"— Todrimay S€ tpeis nuépas4! ras mepi cvvodoy ()) ddparos yiverat 
reéws, ev ais orm Ta map’ piv dddovody ixavy. Kai mas eis TavTOV 6 xpovos 
abris cvpBaiver tis 7 oikeias mepiddou Tis 7 eis Nuas evepyetas 42— “QoTep 
ody rov Odov enavrov 6 FALos ovTas f oeAnN SiaTdrree Tov pva, KAO’ éBdo- 
paddas tis dANowdoews ev ath yryvouerns. and Te yap THs MpaTns pdcews 
(on the second day) émi tiv dixdtopov, awd be tavtyns emi Thy mavoeAnvor, 
éxdrepos pev 6 xpdvos hpepav eotw extra, cvvapporepa de Teooapeckaideka. 
kata Taira 8€ Kav ef pera thv Sixopnuaiay ews ths Sevtépas dixoropov 


, c A 4 , € vs LY c , A ‘A ‘4 . 4 
cuvaptOunons, émTa Kal TavTas €vpynoEels Tas NeEpas, Kal Tas Aouras O€ Tas 
O7S> 


85 Cf. i. 1. p. 18. periodic month is reckoned by Galen 


36 Vitruvius, De Architectura, ix. I. 
268. 

37 Galen. Opp. ix. 902. 14. 
Kploluwy nuep@r, iii. 2. 


Tlep) 


38 Ibid. 904. 9. Ibid. 3. 
39 Ibid. go5. 2. 
40 Ibid. 906. 7. Ibid. 4. 


41 Cf. Ibid. 931. 12. Ibid. 9. 
42 Ibid. 907.5. Ibid. 4. The lunar 


at 27 days 2 (27 days 8 hours) éyyora. 
Cf. ix. 907. 8. wept Kp. 7M. cap. 4: 929. 
12. cap. 9: 930. 8: 931-13: "Ev T@ Too- 
olte yap xpdvp Tov TeV Cwiiwy KIKAoY 
dmavra diepxetar: and what he means 
to say here is that such also is the in- 
terval for which the moon is visible, 
and able to affect external objects: 27 
or 28 days in all also. 
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Section XIV.—IJnference from the analogy of the name of the 
Idus, in relation to the moon, of the meaning of the names of 
the Kalendee, and of the None, in the same relation. 


The first inference from this assumption and the first con- 
firmation of the assumption itself is ‘its; that the Idus being 


pExXpl TOU TavTehas ahaviaOnvat THY weAnvny (on the 28th day)4°— iii. ’"Ep- 
yacera dé Suadopas ev TH dept mapamAncios TO Nio Kal ) ceAnvN TEpuodvoa 
Tov Tov Cadiav Kikrov. épydtera Sé Kai airy Téocapas Spas pnvaias dva- 
Aoyovoas Tais éernoiors EBdopatixd dé dpiOpo mepixvkdeopévas. 1) bev od 
TpaTn Tov pyvos €Bdopas apxnv pev amd veounvias exer mpderoe Se pexpe 
diyordpov. are S€ €orxvia e€ape’ vypa yap Kal Oepun. evtedOev kal To Trepi- 
éxov €v TH Kalp@ TovT@ Vypdrepoy, Kal buBpor THYiKadTa ws émimay KaTap- 
pyyvurta, kal obrol ye vypol Kal yoriwratol, mapamAnatot Tots eapLvois. 7 
de devrépa €Bdopuas apxetar pev amd SixoTépouv mpderor S€ axpe TavaeAHvov, 
Oéper Oe mapamAnovos Sia TovTO bru KapTrods TéegoEL padioTa. 1} TE pY ETA 
mavaéehnvoy €Bdonas Ews StxoTdpov POwovons THs ceAnvns Enpa kai Pbwo- 
Topo Tapardnotos* 7 Sé€ TehevTaia Yeywave Corxev 44— iv. “H oednvyn te Ov 
énta nucpav AapBaver Tos peTagxnpaTiopovs. KaTa pev ody THY TpaTHY EBdo- 
pada diydropos yivera, kata O€ tiv Sevtépay mavoéAnvos, tpityn dé amd THs 
arroxpovoews avis Six dTopos, Kal reraptn apavi¢erar. adda Kal adr Kabarrep 
Sedevkos 6 paOnuarixds mapadidmow émrdkis petaoxnpariCera. yiverar yap 
e& adéyyous pynvoedys, era dixdropos, etra dikuptos, mavaeAnvds Te, Kal 
kata amékpovol madw apixuptos, Suydtopds Te dpolws Kal pnvoerdns — 
v. Et cum ad idem signum zquis partibus soli concurrerit obscuratur. . 
avvodos Greece phys dicitur.... exortus vero ejus adhuc gracilescens 
primitus mortalitati videtur cum ad secundum relicto sole migraverit si- 
gnum. progressa itaque porrectius jamque abunde nitens cornute habitu 
pnvoedys est adpellata. cum autem ...ad quartum pervenerit signum... 
fit Greeco sermone d.yopnvos, que forma semiorbem ostendit. procedens 
deinde jam disjunctissime quintoque signo correpto figuram monstrat 
apikuproy, utrinque prominentibus gibbis. e regione vero cum norma- 
liter steterit contra lumine pleno fulgebit, domicilium septimi retinens 
signi. et in eodem tum etiam agens paullulumque progressa minuitur, 
quem habitum vocamus améxpovow; atque easdem formas repetit sene- 
scendo. traditurque doctrina multiplici congruente non nisi tempore 
intermenstrui deficere visam usquam lunam46— yi. Similibus quoque 
dispensationibus hebdomadum luminis sui vires ....disponit (luna). pri- 
mis enim septem usque ad medietatem velut divisi orbis excrescit, et d.xd- 


43 Galen, Opp.ix. 908. 4. Tep) kp. wu. 45 Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. xvi. §.143. 
cap. 5. Cf. 910.6 sqq. Ibid. totheend P.187. 32. 
of the chapter: 914.1. cap.7: 915.5. 46 Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 3. p. 


_ 44 Anthyllus, apud Stobzum, Flori- 219. Cf. cap. 1. on occasion of the solar 
legium, Titulus ci. 30. eclipse of August 28 A. D. 360. 
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the seat of the first lunar dichotomy must also have been the 
seat, of the Luna octava; i.e. the civil date of the moon at 


rowos tune vocatur: secundis orbem totum....complet, et plena tunc 
dicitur: tertiis d:ydroos rursus efficitur....quartis ultima luminis sui 
diminutione tenuatur. septem quoque permutationibus quas phases vocant 
Greeci toto mense distinguitur; cum nascitur, cum fit dichotomos, et cum 
fit ducbixupros, cum plena, et rursus dudikupros, ac denuo dichotomos, et 
cum ad nos luminis universitate privatur47— Luna postquam a sole 
discedens novata est secundo fere die circa occasum videtur . . . tertio die 
tardius occidit quam secundo: et ita quotidie longius ab occasu recedit, ut 
septimo die circa solis occasum in medio ceeli ipsa videatur . . . rursus post 
septem alios (dies) (the 22d or 23d) circa solis occasum latentis hemi- 
spheerii verticem tenet ; et hujus rei indicium est quod medio noctis exori- 
tur 48—vii. Prima figura lune bicornis est. secunda sectilis. tertia dimidia. 
quarta plena. quinta iterum dimidia ex majore, sexta iterum sectilis, se- 
ptima bicornis. septima autem semis et vicesima secunda semis in suo 
ordine medize sunt: ceteree autem proportionales sunt 49—viii. Proxima 
ergo cardini ideoque minimo ambitu vicenis diebus septenisque et tertia 
diei parte peragit spatia eadem que Saturni sidus altissimum triginta ut 
dictum est annis. deinde morata in coitu solis biduo cum tardissime e tri- 
cesima luce rursus ad easdem vices redit®”—In coitu vero quod interlu- 
nium vocant quum apparere desinit®!—ix. Nisi intermestri lunaque di- 
midiata materiam ne tangas®2—x. 
Thracio bacchante magis sub inter- 
Lunia vento , 

—xi. Interluniorum autem dies tempestatibus plenos, et navigantibus 
quam maxime metuendos, non solum peritie ratio sed etiam vulgi usus in- 
telligit 54. 

Vi. i. Kai ra wepi rov dépa dé 7dOn trais weraBoXais tavtns ovvd.aTiderat; 
@s papTupovow npiy ai Te KaTa THY voupnviay ToANdKis amo yadnvns Kal 
vyvepias aidvidior tapayai*®—ii. Oiov dia ti 6 Neidos POivovros Tov pnvos 
HaAov pet; Sidte xepeprmrepos POivey 6 pny... dua ti dé POivev xeipe- 
piwrepos 6 pny; Oidte TH oEAHYY THYLKADTA aToNEiTEL TO Has 6—iil. "AkpiBds 
plev ovv 7 Trepiodos ov Térakrat Tais yuvaki. BovrceTar dé POiwdvTav yiverOa 
Tov pnvav ev\dyas’ WuxpdoTepa yap Ta oopata tov Cowy Stay Kal TO 
TEpLexXov oupBaivn ylyver Oa TOLOUTOV. al d€ TOY pnvey civodot Wuxpat dua 
Thy THs wEAnns aoe. SidTEp Kal xXELpepiovs GupBaiver Tas TuVddoUS 
eivat TOY pnvav *’—Kai rd yiverOa b€ Ta Kataynma Ta Kata iow Pbwor- 

47 Macrobius, Somnium Scipionis, 1. 54 Vegetius, De Re Militari, v. 10. 


6:34, 35- This period is also called the Luna 
43 Ibid. 18. 88, 89. silens, or Lune silentium. Cf. our 


49 Tsidore, Origines, iii. 53. 29. E. F. 
Cf. De Natura Rerum, xviii. 253. C. 

50 Pliny, H. N.ii. 6. 214. 

51 T[bid. xviii. 75.267. 

52 Cato, De Re Rustica, xxxvii. Cf. 
Pliny, H. N. xvi. 75. 

53 Horace, i. 25.11. 


KAL. ITAL. VOL. I. 


Prolegomena, 278 note. 
55 Basil, i. 61. A. Hexaémeron, vi-11. 
96 Scholia in Aristotelem, 249. 34. a. 
In Analytica Posteriora, Themistius. 
57 Aristotle, i. 738.16. Tlep) (day 
yevéoews, iis 4. 
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eight days old: and the duna octava falling on the Idus, the 
évy kal vea or tptaxds, the last day of the old moon, must 
have fallen on the None. The interval then between the 
Nonz and the Idus in the ancient Roman calendar must 
always have been that which obtains in the natural month 
between the last day of the old moon and the first quarter 
or the eighth day of the new; that is, (the former being 
reckoned exclusively and the latter inclusively,) neither more 
nor less than eight days. Such is accordingly the interval 
which appears in the calendar of Numa between the Non 
exclusive and the Idus inclusive, in all the months, whether 
cavi or pleni, alike; viz. eight days, and neither more nor 
less than eight *. 

Again, the seat of the /una octava being always the Idus, 
that of the new moon or of the civil numenia must have 
been always the eighth day before the Idus ; that is, the day 


A a -~ A A > A > 7 , / A if 
Tov TOV pnvav padrov, Sia Thy adtyy airiay cupBaiver. \ruxpdrepos yap 6 
, 2 ~ A \ « , A A , ‘ A > , ”~ 
xXpovos ovTos TOU pnvds Kal Uypdrepos Sia tHv POiow Kai Thy amddenpw THs 
\4 CRN nN CON > =~ aw a - a ‘ 6 c de Nid 
ceAnvns. 6 wey yap 7ALos ev OA® TO EviavT@ Trovet xetava Kat G€pos, n Se ceAHvyn 
3 lod , a > > ‘ A A > A A > ‘4 iG a 
€v T® pnvi. Tovto 8 ov dia tas Tpomas adda 7 avEavonevov cvpBaiver Tov 
dartis To 5€ POivortos 8—Eidéyws 5€ mavtev ot ypdvot, Kal TOY KUNTE@V 
kal Tay yeveoewy kal Tov Biv, petpeicOae Bovdoytar kara iow Trep.ddois* 
eyo S€ mepiodoy nuepay Kal vixra kal phva Kal eviavTov, Kal Tovs xpovous TOUS 
PeTpoupevous Tovros. ere S€ Tas THs oEAnvns Tepiddovs. eiat S€ mepiodar 
, , , A 61. . cal ‘ , € 8 ’ A 
oeAnvns Tava€éAnvol Te Kal POices kal TOV peta&d xpdvev at OrxoTopiat. KaTa 
\ , , \ \ C7 a ue \ \ ‘ dG > 
yap tavras cupadrer mpds Tov HrALov’ 6 yap pels Kowvy Tepivdds eoTw 
> ¢ ay A € , > A A \ A A , 7 
aupotépav. €ote Se 1 oeAnvn apxn Sia THY mpos Tov FALOY KoWeviay Kai 
TH peTaAnWw THY Tod dards’ yiveta yap aomep GdXos HAvos eAarrav' did 
oupBdddrerar eis mdoas Tas yeveoets Kal Teev@oers*®9—iv. Ilovet Sé€ kai 7 
cehnvn tadta (with the sun) wAijpy ody dpoiws. olov yap aabenijs HALds eore. 
, nn ~ 
616 kat vuxrwp Sewdrepae (storms) kai ai civodo. Tov pnvav yepepwo- 
repat 60, 


* The same was the case in the calendar, as corrected by Cesar. 
Hence it is that Horace applies to the Idus the epithet of octone. 
Magni 
Quo pueri, magnis e centurionibus orti, 
Lzvo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, 
Ibant octonis referentes Idibus era. 
Sermon. i. 6. 72. 


58 Aristotle, i. 767.1. De Genera- _ tione, iv. 9 
tione, iv. 2. 60 Theophrastus, De Ventis, v. § 17. 
59 Aristotle, i. 776.16. DeGenera-  p. 764. Cf. vi. cap. i. § 5. p. 783. 
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after the None. The day after the None (Postridie Nonas 
or vii Idus) in the Roman calendar in the menses cavi was 
always the fifth day after the Kalende exclusive, and in the 
menses pleni it was always the seventh; and that being the 
seat of the new moon, in the menses cavi it must always have 
fallen on the fifth day from the Kalendz, and in the menses 
pleni on the seventh. It appears from various authorities, 
and especially from Varro’, that while it was still the duty 
of the Pontifices expressly to notify such and such things, 
connected with the calendar, and as we may reasonably pre- 
sume according to a rule and a custom prescribed and ob- 
served from the first ; it was usual to call the people toge- 
ther on the Kalendz or first day of every month, into the 
Curia Kalabra in the Capitol: and if the month was cavus, 
to make known that fact in these terms: Quingue or quin- 
quies kalo, Juno Novella: if it was plenus, in these: Septem 
or septies kalo, Juno Novella. 

There is every reason to suppose that Varro has recorded 
the terms of this ancient form of words in their original sim- 
plicity ; and if so, they prove of themselves that it was in- 
tended to announce thereby the change of the moon in the 
sense of the civil nwmenia, five days after the day of the pro- 
clamation in the menses cavi, and seven days after it in the 
menses pleni: in either case on the day after the None, 
which was the fifth from the Kalende in the menses cavi, 
and the seventh in the menses pleni. Consequently, by the 
single fact of this ancient custom, as old as the calendar 
itself, every thimg is proved for which we have been contend- 
ing; both that the None, in all the months of the calendar, 
whether cavi or pleni, were the civil date of the lunar tpuakas, 
and that the day after the None, the viii Idus, in all alike, 
was the civil date of the nwmenia; and that the Idus, the 
eighth day after the civil date of the numenia inclusive, must 
have been the civil date of the first quadrature or first 
dichotomy. 

It appears moreover from this ancient form of words that 
the new moon was notified under the name of Juno No- 


> De Lingua Latina, v.59. Cf.Ma- De Mensibus, iii. 7. 32.1-7. Ibid. 9. 
crobius, Saturnalia, i. 15.273. Lydus, 37.16. 
R 2 
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vella ; that is, that one of the titles of the moon at the time 
when this form of words was prescribed was Juno. As the 
calendar at that time was lunar, and the proclamation was 
appointed to take place statedly on the first day of the 
month ; that would be a sufficient reason why the months of 
the Roman calendar should have come to be considered to be 
under the tutela of Juno; and why the first day of the 
month, the Kalendze in particular, should have been regarded 
as sacred to Juno: as we are told they were. 

The same authors inform us that the Idus were conse- 
crated to Jupiter; but on what principle has not been ex- 
actly explained: nor does it appear whether they were so 
from the first, or only in the course of time and as the effect 
of circumstances. It is conceivable however that if the 
Kalendze, by virtue of the old usage in question, had come 
to be appropriated to Juno; the Idus on the principle of 
analogy might be considered to belong to Jupiter: and if 
they were supposed to have divided the months, the begin- 
nings being sacred to Juno it might appear to be only con- 
sistent that the halves or middles should be consecrated to 
Jupiter. But there might after all be a further reason for 
this distinction derivable from the Nundinal calendar of prior 
antiquity ; which may possibly appear hereafter. 

It confirms these conclusions however not a little that, 
though the Kalendz and the Idus, as the seat of the two 
principal lunar dates and lunar phases, (one of them, as we 
shall see hereafter, the seat of the second dichotomy, the 
other that of the first,) had each their tutelary deity or pre- 
siding principle, the Non, as the seat of the rpuaxds, and 
consequently of an invisible phase of the moon, was sacred 
to no divinity in particular. 

Vindicat Ausonias Junonis cura Kalendas : 
Idibus alba Jovi grandior agnat cadit. 
Nonarum tutela deo caret”. 
Macrobius, De Jano: Junonium: quasi non solum mensis 
Januarii sed omnium mensium ingressus tenentem : in ditione 
autem Junonis sunt omnes Kalende *—Ut autem Idus 
t Ovid means the Ovis Idulis. Festus, Fasti, i. 587. Macrobius, Sat. i.15. 274. 


ix.177.9: Idulis ovis dicebatur, que « Fasti, i. 55. 
omnibus Idibus Jovi mactabatur. Cf. w Saturnalia, i. 9. 238. 
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omues Jovi ita omnes Kalendas Junoni tributas et Varronis 
et Pontificalis adfirmat auctoritas: quod etiam Laurentes 
patriis religionibus servant, qui et cognomen dez ex cere- 
moniis addiderunt, Kalendarem Junonem vocantes. sed et 
omnibus Kalendis a mense Martio ad Decembrem huic deze 
Kalendarum die supplicant. Rome quoque Kalendis om- 
nibus, preter quod Pontifex minor in Curia Calabra rem 
divinam Junoni facit, etiam regina sacrorum porcam vel 
agnam in regia Junoni immolat: a qua etiam Janum Juno- 
nium vocatum esse diximus, quod illi deo omnis ingressus 
huic deze cuncti Kalendarum dies videntur adscripti. cum 
enim initia mensium majores nostri ab exortu lunz servave- 
runt, jure Junoni addixerunt Kalendas, lunam ac Junonem 
eandem putantes; vel quia luna per aérem meat, (unde et 
Greci lunam “Aprepwiv nuncuparunt, id est depotéunv, quod 
aéra secat,) Juno autem aéris arbitra est, merito initia men- 
sium id est Kalendas huic dez consecraverunt*. 


Section XV.—On the inferences deducible from the above 
premises concerning the proper meaning of the terms Ka- 
lend, None, and Idus, as parts of the month, yet compre- 
hending the whole. 


The next inference, deducible from the same premises, 
concerns the true meaning and application of these denomi- 
nations for the different parts of the Roman month, the 
Kalende, Nonz, and Idus, which comprehend the whole 
among them ; there being no part of the month which is not 
reducible under one or other of them. The verbal definition 
of each proposed above being still implicitly received and still 
allowed to stand good; the light which is hereby thrown on 
the origin of these modes of dividing the month, and of 
speaking of each of its component parts, and the evident 
force and propriety which these terms acquire both in them- 


x Saturnalia, i. 15. 275. Festus, the union with Romulus; *Ev amacais 


iii. 108. 6: Curiales mens, in qui- 
bus immolabatur Junoni, que Curis 
est appellata. Cf. in Celibari, Cu- 
ritim, and Curis. But Curialis would 
be more properly from curia. These 
curiales mense are most probably ex- 
plained by what Dionysius relates, ii. 
50, of Tatius, the Sabine king, after 


Te Tals Kouptais “Hpg tpame(as ero Ku- 
pitia Aeyouéyn, al Kal cis Téde xpdvov 
keivTat. These mense of the Curie in 
the course of time probably came to be 
laid on the Kalends of the months. 
They might have been so from the first, 
on the first day of every month. 
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selves and in their application, is a great confirmation of all 
our conclusions. 

For first it must now be apparent that the name of Kalendz 
must have been given to the first day of every month in strict 
accordance to the derivation of the term itself from calo*, 
yet because of the old custom in question, as old as the 
origin of the calendar itself; that of calling, proclaiming 
and notifying, the approaching change of the moon on the 
first day of every month* *. 

Secondly it must now also appear that the name of None 
was given to the day of the month so called, agreeably to its 
most natural and proper etymology, from novenus (nounus), 
but not from novus ; because the day so called in every in- 


* Varro, Fragmenta, 242: Itaque Kalendis kalabantur, id est vocaban- 
tur, et ab eo Kalende — Dionysius Hal. iv. 18, speaking of the Roman 
word classis: “O yap tueis ppua mpooraktik@s oxnpatiCovtes exépomev 
Kade TOUT exeivot Néyovat Kaa. Kal Tas KaNéweELs apxatoy ékddovv KAdoets— 
A. Gellius, xv. 27: In libro Lelii Felicis ad Q. Mucium primo scriptum 
est Labeonem scribere ealata comitia esse que pro collegio Pontificum 
habentur, aut regis sacrorum aut flaminum inaugurandorum caussa: in 
either case, for an use and purpose of the most remote antiquity. Festus, 
ix. 183. 2: Incalationes, invocationes. incalative, vocative — xiv. 376.1: 
Procalare, provocare, ex Greco kadeiv, id est vocare. unde Kalende, 
calumnia, calones, cacule, et calatores. Kalator or Calator, as the name 
of a particular officer in the service of some one or other of the sacred 
orders or colleges at Rome, was long retained. Suetonius, De Ill. Gramm. 
xii. 1: Cornelius Epicadius Lucii Cornelii Sulle Dictatoris libertus, 
calatorque sacerdotio augurali— Gruter, cclv. 3: Kalatori Flaminum — 
Muratorius, clxxxviil.1: Kalatori Sacerdotii Titialium. The order of 
domestic servants called nomenclatores derived its name from Nomen and 
Calator; quasi nominum calatores, that being their business; viz. to 
point people out to their masters by their names. Festus, iii. 62. 4: Cala- 
tores dicebantur servi, dé rod kadeiv, quod est vocare, quia semper vocari 
possent ob necessitatem servitutis; a very mistaken explanation of the 
name, calator being one who calls not one who is called. The Curia 
Kalabra derived its name too from calare and ber; as we shall explain, we 
hope, elsewhere. 

** This derivation of the term indeed would seem to have required 
kalande not kalende. Nor is it improbable, much less impossible, that 
the form of the word was originally kalande. It is always kalende in 
Latin writers ; but in the best Greek writers it is uniformly caAdvdac: not 
kadévda. Lydus, De Mensibus, iii. 7.33.16: “Ore d¢ e& “EAAnviKns onpa- 
cias rikterat TO TOV Kadavddy bvoma €& adtis éati AaBeiv THs ypapis’ ere 
yap kat viv Td “ENAnuix@ kara Tas Kadavdas ypadovow oi ‘Popaior. 
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stance stood at a certain distance from the Ides, the same in 
each instance; nine days if it was included itself, eight if 
it was left out: a distance not arbitrarily assumed, but de- 
termined by the nature of things ; being the natural interval 
between the tpiaxds or €vn kal véa, the last day of the old 
moon, and the éuxdrowos, or first quarter of the new: and 
consequently not less than nine days including the rpvakas, 
nor less than eight, if it was omitted. 

Thirdly, it must now likewise appear that the name of Idus 
too might have been given to the day so called, in strict con- 
formity to its verbal etymon, supposed to be iduo in the 
sense of dividing; as to the eighth day of the moon, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the senses, or to the usage of speech, 
every where; or, (in this case of the first lunar quarter in 
particular, which could not be less than seven days complete 
and part of an eighth in length,) according to the actual 
truth of things: since in that capacity and at that period of 
the lunation it did actually bisect or divide the moon. The 
only question which could be raised on this point would be 
Whether the Latin term Idus in this relation to the moon 
meant the same as the Greek 6éydérovos or as the Greek 
duxorduos ; and in our opinion it meant the same as the latter. 
Arxérovos in Greek would be properly applicable only to the 
moon, as that which was so divided: d:xoTdyos only to the 
day which divided it, that is, the Zwna octava, the Idus. 

Fourthly, it is observable of each of these terms alike that 
a plural termination is always given it, whether in Latin or 
in Greek; Kalendx, None, Idus, i.e. Idueis: and yet in the 
common acceptation, and in the actual reference, of the terms 
themselves they are always understood of one day of the 
month in particular; the Kalendz of the first, the None of 
the fifth or of the seventh, and the Idus of the eighth. There 
is no reason to suppose that these particular inflexions of the 
terms were not as old as the terms themselves, and were not 
handed down from their first institution; i. e.in fact from the 
origin of the calendar itself. Yet if that was the case, it 
seems to follow from it that, if these terms came to be treated 
de facto as nouns substantive and to be used absolutely, it 
must have been on the principle of ellipsis; and because they 
were originally nouns adjective, with a substantive expressed 
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or understood, the same in every instance: which under the 
circumstances of the case it is easy to see must have been 
dies. And though the word dies in the Latin idiom of sub- 
sequent times in the plural number is restricted to the mas- 
culine gender; that would be no necessary proof that it was 
always masculine in the plural number: especially as it is 
feminine as well as masculine even at present in the singular 
number*. 

The denominations in question then in each instance, ex- 
pressed in full and with the addition of dies, would be 
Kalende, dies Kalende ; None, dies None; Idus, dies Idueis, 
respectively: and it is manifest that as so expressed and so 
understood each of them must have stood for a term or com- 
plex of days; the first for the complex of days between the 
first of the month inclusive and the fifth in the menses cavi, 


* This distinction of masculine only in the plural; and either masculine 
or feminine ad libitum in the singular, in this instance of dies, or in any 
other analogous instance, it is evident must have been arbitrary in its 
origin, and the effect of circumstances. We may take it for granted that 
at the earliest period in the history of the Roman language dies was either 
feminine in both numbers alike, or masculine in both alike. The genders 
of nouns in the Latin, or in any language like the Latin, were liable to vary 
with time; and masculines to become feminines, or feminines masculines. 
Cf. Festus, xvi. 426. 8-12. Recto fronte. 

Asconius In Verrem ii. p. 25, 26 observes: Dies foeminino genere tem- 
pus: et ideo diminutive diecula dicitur, breve tempus et mora: dies ho- 
rarum xii generis masculini. unde hodie dicimus, quasi hocdie. Cf. 
Servius, ad Ain. il. 324: 554: v. 783. These examples, it appears to us, 
do not prove what Asconius intended to make out by them. Hodie or 
hoc die is the common mode of speaking for the present time ; diecula,asa 
diminutive of dies, is a little day, a day if possible shorter than a day: in 
which relation and meaning it would naturally take its gender from that of 
dies. 

As far as we have observed, in the simple and proper sense of a day 
(juépa in Greek) and not in the secondary and analogous one of tempus 
(dies in the abstract) it is more frequently used by the best writers in the 
Latin language as feminine than as masculine. And with regard to its 
gender in the plural number anciently, we have already quoted a gloss of 
Festus’: Mercedonias—-dixerunt a mercede solvenda. In which the ellipsis 
is evidently dies, and yet the adjective is feminine, Nor is there any various 
reading of Mercedonios in this instance. This term so used was probably 
very ancient. It proves consequently that dies in the plural was originally 
used as feminine. 


~~ 
_. 
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the seventh in the menses pleni, exclusive, all meant by these 
dies Kalende in common: the second for the complex be- 
tween the fifth in the menses cavi, the seventh in the menses 
pleni, inclusive, and the thirteenth in the former the fif- 
teenth in the latter exclusive ; all meant in like manner by 
the dies None: the third for the complex between the thir- 
teenth in the menses cavi the fifteenth in the menses pleni in- 
clusive, and the first of the ensuing month exclusive; all 
denoted under such circumstances by the dies Idus or Idueis 
alike. 

Now this being the case, it serves to explain another pecu- 
liarity of the Roman calendar, which was no doubt as old as 
the calendar itself; we mean the mode of reckoning the days, 
peculiar to it, from the beginning to the end of the month: 
according to which there were three dpyxai as it were, in every 
month, and as many terminations, one for each apy7; but in 
all the order of enumeration, from the proper beginning to 
the proper end of the division in each instance, was retro- 
gressive or backwards, by constant subtraction; not progres- 
sive or forwards, by constant addition: first from the Kalendze 
as one of these dpyai, to the None; then from the None, as 
another, to the Idus; and lastly, from the Idus, as a third, 
to the Kalendz of the next month. 

The Roman writers of antiquity, being of course familiar 
with this idiom of their own calendar, when they came to be 
acquainted with the Greek rule of reckoning the days of the 
month, perceiving some resemblance between the two, appear 
to have concluded that the style of their own calendar was 
borrowed from that of the Grecian. But the analogy of the 
Greek to the Roman rule of reckoning the days of the month 
held only to a very limited extent; the Roman method per- 
vading the whole of their month, the Grecian, so far as it 
resembled the Roman, only the last decad of their’s. If this 
rule of their own calendar however was known or supposed 
to have been as old as Numa, it was very absurd in any of 
the Romans of antiquity to think of deriving it from the 
Greeks. They ought to have remembered that the Greek 
rule of reckoning in the last decad of the month in particular, 
(which only resembled their own,) had no existence even 
among the Greeks before the time of Solon; to whom the 
best informed of the Roman grammarians themselves attri- 
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bute its introduction: and Solon (as the most superficial 
comparison of Roman and Greek chronology must have satis- 
fied them) was at least a century later than Numa. 

The Roman rule then in this respect was undoubtedly an 
original one; not borrowed from the Greeks at least. And 
it appears to us that we not only assign it its true date, but 
in all probability explain the principle or rationale of it also, 
when we trace it up to this distinction of Kalende, None, 
and Idus, with the ellipsis of dies, in each instance, first in- 
vented by Numa for the use of his own calendar, and first 
brought into being along with it. For if these distinctions 
were really intended for what we have supposed, (so many in- 
tegral parts or divisions of the whole month, one following 
another in regular order, but so that the beginning of one 
should be the end of that which preceded it) ; it was the 
most natural course of proceeding imaginable,—it seems 
scarcely conceivable that it could have been ordered other- 
wise—that while the reckoning of the entire month was 
going on without interruption through each of these parts in 
succession, and in the ascending scale, that of each of these 
parts themselves should be going on along with it in the de- 
scending scale. We mean that, while the notation of time 
from the first day of the month to the fifth or the seventh, 
as the month was cavus or plenus, might be going on in the 
natural order, 1, 2, 3, &c., the notation of thus much of the 
month, as the particular interval from the Kalende to the 
Nonz, must be going on in the retrograde order, 7, 6, 5, &e. 
or 5, 4, 3, &c. as the None were Septimane or Quintane : and 
for this reason, because the whole of this interval was one 
complex of days, to all of which the name of Kalende, with 
a special reference to the None, (dies Kalendz down to the 
None,) was applicable alike; in reckoning which conse- 
quently from the first of the number to the last, from the 
Kalendz to the Pridie Nonas, the course of proceeding must 
be by continually abstracting unity from the sum of the 
complex, which in the nature of things must be greatest at 
the beginning, not at the end, of the division itself. 

According to such a rule of reckoning then as this, in the 
first of these sections of the month, (the interval from the 
Kalendz to the Nonz,) while the days of the month ran on 
from the first to the fifth or to the seventh; those of the 
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section itself must proceed in the opposite order, from the 
seventh or from the fifth to the first: and so in each of the 
other two divisions, from the None to the Idus, and from 
the Idus to the Kalendez again, respectively. The type then 
of any one of Numa’s months, whether cavus or plenus, di- 
gested on such a principle as this, into three distinct parts 
or sections, each with a nomenclature and each with a style 
or mode of reckoning of its own, as well for each of these 
divisions as for the whole month, wili stand as follows. 


Type of the notation of days in the months of Numa, whether cavi or 
pleni; and of their component parts. 




















Dies. Mensis Cavus. Dies. Mensis Plenus, 
1 Kalende v rt Kalende vii 
2 ivNonas_ iv 2 viNonas_ vi 
3 i — il 3 Vv — v 
4 itor Pridie ii 4 iv — iv 
5 None 1 5 li — ii 
— 6  iior Pridie ii 
6 viildus vii 7 None i 
7 vi — vil _ 
8 vi — vi 8 viii Idus viii 
9 v= Vv 9 vi — vil 
10 iv — iv Io vi — vi 
iI i — ill I v— Vv 
12 iior Pridie ii 12 iv — iv 
13 Idus i 13 iii — iil 
= 14 ior Pridie ii 
14 xvii Kal. xvi 15 ©Idus i 
15 xvi — xv — 
16 xv — xiv 16 xvii Kal. xvi 
17 xiv — xiii 17 xvi — xv 
18 xiii — xii i xv — xiv 
19 xil — xi Ig xiv — xiii 
20 xl — mm 20.2 xlli — xii 
2 x. == ix 2I xi — xi 
22 ix — Vili 22 xi — x 
23.0 «Vili — vil 23. x — ix 
24 vu — vi 24 Ix — vill 
25 vi — Vv 25 vill — vii 
200 —— iv 26 «vil — vi 
27 Ww — iil 27 vil — Vv 
28 iii ~— ii 28 va = iv 
29 ~=li or Pridie i 29 iv — iii 
30 i — il 


31 iiior Pridie i 
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Section XVI.—Testimonies of antiquity to the division of the 
months in the Roman Calendar. 


It may be proper at this period of our inquiries to intro- 
duce the testimonies of antiquity to the above points; the 
divisions of the months in the Roman calendar, and the 
names of those divisions. Some of these will be seen to agree 
with our conclusions, and to confirm them as effectually as 
we could desire ; others may appear to be at variance with 
them: but at the same time they will be seen to be in error 
themselves, and to be founded on false principles and assump- 
tions. The reader however will now be able to draw the 
necessary distinctions, and to separate what is true in such 
statements from what is false, for himself. 

i. Ev pnvt Mato, rats kadovpevais “[do%s, duxounvida PBovadd- 
pevot TavTyy etvat THY TmépavY—TH véa cednuy, Nv “EAAnves pev 
voupnviay “Pwpator d€ Kadavdas xadovow2—Eidois Matas: ijyov 
de Tovs pHvas KaTa ceAHnVHV, kal cuveTiTTEV eis Tas Eidovs 7 Tav- 
cé€Aqvos*—Tas vovpnvias ot ‘Pwyato. Kaddvéas xadotot, Tas 62 
dixoTdpovs Novvas, tas d€ TavoeAjvovs Eidods ". 

li. Eidots .. . 6 cuvtvyyaver tepl Thy TaveéAnvoy padtctac— 
Tod Mapriov pnvds padtota pecodvros’ Eidovs Maprias tiv 
nuepav “Papato. xkarodow4I—Ev ijpyéepas ais xadovow Eidois 
Maprlats, "AvOeornpiGvos pddtota pécove. 

iii. Ava ré tpets Tov punvos apxds (Kal) TpoPecpias €xovaw, ov 
TavTo didoTnua TOY EpOv peTacd AauBavovTeEs; TOTEPOY, ws Ot 
mept Tov “IdBav toropotow, btt tais Kaddvoais éxddovy Tov dnwov 
of dpxovres, kal katiyyedAov eis TéeumTnv tas Novvas’ Eldods 8& 
hpepav tepav evdopicov ; 7) wadAov Stu tals Tis ceAHvyns Stadopais 
dpiGovtes TOV ypdvov Edpov ev TpLal yivomevyv Siadopats THY wEAr}- 
yqv Kata phva Tals meylotas ; TpeTN Mev OTE KpUTTETAL TUVOdOY 
Tomoaperyn mpos HAvov" Sevtépa dé ray expuyovca Tas avyas Tov 
nAlov kataparijs TpOTov ent dvopev yevytar’ Tpitn S€ TH wept THY 
TANpoow advTis Tavaednvov yevouerns. dvowdcover (de) Tov pev 
apavicpov aitis Kal thy Kpt\uw Kaddvoas bre Kal rd kpida Kat 
AdOpa krAGp,, Kal KknAGpe TO AavOdveELY, THY 5 TPdrnv pac. Névvas 


y Dionysius, Hal. i. 38. c Plutarch, Poplicola, xiv. Cf. Ca- 
Z Tbid. viii. 55. millus, xix. 
a Tbid. x. 59. d Tbid. Brutus, xiv. 


b Thid. xvi. 6. e Appian, Bell. Civ. i. exlix. 


ei ti 
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7@ SikaioTdT@ TOV dvopatav, vouvunviay odcav’ Kal yap avTot vEeov 
\ \ oe c val , XX ’ > \ x XX Q 
TO KaLvov GoTEp jets Tpocayopevovow" Tas 6 Eidovs 7H bia TO 
4 \ \ > € , / as / x a XM 
KaAXOs kal TO €ldos, OAOKANpov KaOoTapEevys THS TEANYNS, H TO Act 
‘\ ° / °’ , > lad NY n c nan \ >) / 
Ty emovuplay aTod.dovTEs. ov det SE TOV TLEP@V TOV aKxplBEoTaToV 
b) Ni re OX n Z Ss. nan 4 \ fal 
GpiOpov dude ovd€ TO Tap OAtyov ovKodarteiv, OTE Kat VoV 
éridocw Tooa’tny aoTpodoylas exovons TepryiveTat THs EuTreErplas 
a n c lal / b} lA f X / XX wy 
TOV pabynpatikGv 7 THs KiWyTEws avopadrtat'— Ata Ti THY peta 
, 7 / 
Kaddvias hyepav kal Novvas kal Eidods avéfodov kat avexdjpntov 
riOevrar; ... . 610 Kal Novvat pev emuBaddAovor Oia TeuTTNS Ka- 
Advdars Novvats & Eldot 51a évaryss. 
bd V2 , an \ € Yas) € / xX \ 
iv. [Ipeérn rotvuyv tod pnvos éopTy eat 7) AEyoueryn Tapa pEv 
“Popatos Kaddvoa mapa d€ “EAAnow voupnvia. Kaddvoas bé 
et ¢€ \ /, >) c o 7 3 5 na 
avTas ot Tadatol Tpoonyopevoay €€ EAAnvikns THaclas, aTO TOU 
tal \ 2 la NX x >} _ / 7 a an 
kahety Tov apxiepea THY Bovdny ev TH AEyouEVy Kadafpa Baolikn, 
kal onuaivery €ire xpi) Kata THY TewTTaiay Eire KaTa THY SixdTOMoV 
fon / BI / X n las c XV pI oe \ 
THS TEAnVNS ETITEACTAL THY TOV Nwvev EoptHy, €€ 7S THV [ETO- 
pnviay énetipouv. emt pev yap Tov pnvdv, Tov Ett kal viv Tas 
ceAnuiakas c@COvTwy Eoptas, TeuTTaias Tas VeVas eorpatve, KAP 
ais énl Ths TpioKaldeKdrys K, T. A. oUTOS OdY 6 apLOpos (sc. 13) 7 
peylotn Kat TeAevordryn TOY Eoptay yéyove Tots apxato.s EmiTipyots. 
) yap TevTeKaldekdTy Tapa porpas ef Kupiws eoTiv } wecounvia .. . 
Vv \ N ’ NX c X oe id 4 / > e Sf, 
6Gev Kal Awos adrnv éopriy ofov jAlov vevoyikact, Ov ov cvppayev 
hartilerOar tiv ceAjvnv. emi d& TOV jALaKGv EBdopuaias Tas Névas 
>] / XN "8 / c / S, e BA c 6 
éojjawov kK, T. A. TPOTH TolvuY 7 vovpnvla, EE Ts EOos “Popators 
a SS / ec X\ La \ , Ce XX / 
TpokarEtly TIV SEvTEpay EopTIV TOUVTEOTL TAS Novas. eiot 6€ pécat 
) \ Los / ” an lan X\ / A A c 
amd Ths vovpnvias axp. Tv NwvGv 7) Téooapes 7) Ef, os ylyvecOa 
fod lol Xx , > 
Tas Tdoas odv Kal aiTH TH vovpnvia 7) TEvTE 7) EnTA. Et TLS OY ATO 
lal rn / 
Tis TepnTalas Kal airs évvéa TpocemiAoyicetat juepas (atry dé 7) 
/ scat 4 TA lal 2 \ a 3 f fal 
spooOykn Tapa ‘Papators N@vat kadeitat avti Tov evvea, Tooad~- 
Tat yap clow,) ebpioer THY ex piKpas TEANVIAKTS aTOKaTaoTACLY 
péonr, TOUTEOTL THY TpLoKaLoEKATHV. OUTws Kal emi Tis EBdopatas jer” 
va na VL a 
adrijs aplOuav Tas evvea ebpycer THY TOU pwros pecounviay, TovTETTL 
/ 
THY TEvTEKaLoEKaTny . . latéov b€ b7t at Kaddvdar” Hpas éoprat érvy- 
7 / aN x a biNwal v XX XV c 
xavov, Tovtéate ceAjvys . . . 70 6€ TOV EidGy dvoya Tapa pev Tots 
an . na ” cas / x xX lal c cal > \ 
moAutiKots €x TOD Eldous THs TEARLNS, Tapa be Tols tepevow amo 
Oucias Tpdrov, etploxouev eicevnveypevov". 
>] an r 
v. °E6 KdaAaviov, Novvor te, kal rov Eiddv obv tovT@ 
Ee \ « / 
QVTEP TO EVEPYETHUA HwEpals Tapeypadn. 
3 , , / XxX c tA c / 
ev xpovois ‘Avtwvivov yap ‘Popatwv nrrnbévt@v 


f Plutarch, Questiones Romane,xxiv. h Lydus, De Mensibus, iii. 7. 32. 1. 1: 
& Ibid. xxv. ef. 9. 37-16: iv. 36. 71.1 14. 
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kal ovykArelobévt@p ev abt TH yepattépa “Pdyn, 
KLVOUVEVOLTOY TE AO TaVTaV SiapOaphvar 
ovro. TOV Ojpuov oiKkobev Etpehov Tov THs “Pépys, 
nuepas oxtoxaloexa Kadavoos xara pia, 
Novvos jpuepas b& bxTo, Tas Téeooapas Eidds be. 
“Hovdxvos TAdoverpios TAovrapyds Te kat Alov 
Kai Avovictos éuod ypadover tatra tdvta i. 

vi. Nonas quidam a nova luna, quod in eas concurreret 
principium lune. alii quod semper ante diem Iduum nonum 
essent, scribique ideo debere primam adpellationis ejus sylla- 
bam adjecta v litterak: i.e. Nounas, not Nonas. Cf. No. i. 

vii. Primi dies mensium nominati Kalendz, ab eo quod 
heis diebus kalentur ejus mensis None a pontificibus quin- 
tanene an septimane sint future, in Capitolio in curia 
Calabra; sic dictee: Quinque kalo Juno novella, Septem 
kalo Juno novella!. Nonze appellate aut quod ante diem 
nonum Eidus semper, aut quod, ut novus annus Kalende 
Januariz ab novo sole adpellatz, novus mensis nova luna 
Noneis. eodem die enim in urbem ab agreis ad regem con- 
veniebat populus. harum rerum vestigia apparent in sacreis 
nonalibus in arce: quod tunc ferias primas menstruas que 
futuree sint eo mense rex predicit populo!. Eidus ab eo 
quod Tusci Itus vel potius quod Sabini Eidus dicunt. dies 
postridie Kalendas, Nonas, Hidus appellati atri, quod per 
eos dies novi inciperent™. 

viii. Omnibus tamen mensibus ex die Nonarum Idus nono 
die representari placuit; et inter Idus ac sequentes Kalen- 
das constitutum est sedecim dies esse numerandos. . . . pri- 
scis ergo temporibus, antequam Fasti a Cn. Flavio scriba 
invitis patribus in omnium notitiam proderentur, pontifici 
minori hee provincia delegabatur, ut nove lune primum 
observaret aspectum, visamque regi sacrificulo nunciaret. 
itaque sacrificio a rege et minore pontifice celebrato idem 
pontifex, calata id est vocata in capitolium plebe, juxta cu- 
riam Calabram que casz Romuli proxima est, quot numero 
dies a Kalendis ad Nonas superessent pronuntiabat: et 
quintanas quidem dicto quinquies verbo xa septimanas 
repetito septies preedicabat. verbum autem xaAé Greecum 


i Tzetzes, Chilias iii. 849. Histor. 1 Cf. De Lingua Latina, iv. 54. 
TO2= ta. m Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 58, 59. 
k Festus, xii. 281. 12. Nonas. 
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est, id est voco: et hunc diem qui ex his diebus primus esset 
placuit Kalendas vocari. hine et ipsi curiz ad quam voca- 
bantur Calabrze nomen datum est. ideo autem minor pon- 
tifex numerum dierum qui ad Nonas superessent calando 
prodebat, quod post novam lunam oportebat Nonarum die 
populares qui in agris essent confluere in urbem, accepturos 
caussas feriarum a rege sacrorum, sciturosque quid esset eo 
mense faciendum. unde quidam hinc Nonas estimant dictas 
quasi nove initium observationis; vel quod ab eo die sem- 
per ad Idus novem dies putantur ... Iduum porro nomen a 
Tuscis, apud quos is dies Itis vocatur, sumtum est. Item 
autem alii interpretantur Jovis fiduciam ... unde et omnes 
Idus Jovis ferias observandas sanxit antiquitas. alii putant 
Idus, quod ea die plena luna videatur, a videndo vidus appel- 
latas ; mox litteram v detractam: sicut contra quod Greeci 
idetv dicunt nos v littera addita videre dicimus. nonnullis 
placet dus dictas vocabulo Greco, ofov ax tod cidovs, quod 
eo die plenam speciem luna demonstret. sunt qui existi- 
ment Jdus ab ove iduli dictas quam hoc nomine vocant Tusci; 
et omnibus Idibus Jovi immolatur a flamine. nobis illa ratio 
nominis vero propior existimatur ut Idus vocemus diem qui 
dividit mensem. iduare enim Etrusca lingua dividere est; 
unde vidua quasi valde idua id est valde divisa; aut vidua 
id est a viro divisa®. 

ix. Kalendas autem Nonas et Idus propter festos dies 
Romani instituerunt, vel propter officia magistratuum. in us 
enim diebus conveniebatur in urbibus. quidam autem Kalen- 
das a colendo appellari existimant. apud veteres enim om- 
nium mensium principia colebantur: sicut et apud Hebreos. 
Idus autem plerique Latinorum ab edendo dictas putant*, 


* There were certainly epule in the Roman calendar, attached to the 
Ides of the month: as the Ides of September, (Capranican and Antia- 
tine Kal. apud Foggini,) and the Ides of November (Maff. and Antia- 
tine. and Kal. Rusticum apud Gruter.) The Jovis epulum too was 
properly meant on such days. Arnobius, vii. 238: Jovis epulum cras est. 
Festus, iii. 130.6: Epulonos dicebant antiqui quos nunc Epulones dici- 
mus. datum autem est his nomen quod epulas indicendi Jovi ceterisque 


2 Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 15.272, itself, that it was derived from in and 
273. It might have been added, as the duo, quasi induware, to make any thing 
probable explanation of this word idwo into two, i. e. to divide or bisect it. 
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quod ii dies apud veteres epularum essent. Nonz a Nundi- 
nis vocate. Nundinz enim sunt public conventiones sive 


mercimonia°®. 
x Bis senas anno reparat Lucina Kalendas, 
Et totidem medias dat currere Jupiter Idus, 
Nonarumque diem faciunt infra octo secundi. 
Hec sunt Romano tantum tria nomina mensi. 
Cetera per numeros sunt cognomenta dierumP. 


Section XVII.—Confirmation of the Lunar character of the 
Nonee and of the Idus in the Calendar of Numa, by distinct 
proofs. 

i. It is mentioned by Cicero as an ancient custom, peculiar 
to the college of Augurs at Rome, that they were once in the 
habit of meeting every month on the None. Et in Persis 
augurantur et divinant Magi; qui congregantur in fano com- 
mentandi caussa atque inter se colloquendi: quod etiam 
idem vos quondam facere Nonis solebatis4. Cicero and his 
brother Quintus are the only speakers in this dialogue ; and 
the latter is here addressing the former, who was himself at 
this time a member of the college of Augurs. The same 
custom is recognized in the dialogue De Amicitia’; and at 
the assumed date of that dialogue, B. C. 129, not long after 
the death of Scipio Africanus the younger, though alluded to 
by Quintus in the dialogue De Divinatione as obsolete in his 
time, it is spoken of as still kept up. 

The college of Augurs at Rome, according to Dionysiuss, 
was founded by Numa; but the truth appears to be that it 
was not founded by him, only enlarged ; and perhaps placed 
on a new footingt. It is extremely probable a priori, though 


diis potestatem haberent. We feel however that to the classical reader 
some apology is due for quoting such explanations as these, or those 
which we produced supra from Tzetzes. Nor should we have done so, 
except to shew how little was really known about them even in the time 
of Isidore, cir. A. D. 640, and much less in that of Tzetzes, the 12th or 
13th century. 


© Jsidore, Origines, v. 33.41 D. Cf. 
De Natura Rerum, iv. 247. 

Pp Ausonius, Ecloge, 379 De tribus 
menstruis. These three principal di- 
visions of the month, the Kalende, 
None, and Idus, were recognized even 
by the sumptuary laws of the Romans, 
as days on which a little more expence 


than usual was to be allowed. Cf. 
A. Gellius, ii. 24. 

4 De Divinatione, i. 41. 

¥ Cap. 2. 

8 Supra, 172 note. 

t Cicero, De Republica, ii. 62. He 
added two to the preexisting numbers 
of the college of Augurs. The science 
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we cannot insist upon it as a certain fact, that this monthly 
meeting of the college came to be held as early as the insti- 
tution of the calendar, with its distinctions and divisions of 
Kalendx, None, and Idus; and that it was purposely fixed 
to the None, because that was the stated calendar date of 
the last day of the lunar month: just as among the Greeks 
sometimes the numenize sometimes the tpiaxades are seen to 
have been selected, as the stated dates of similar meetings. 

ii. On what principle too but this of their being the 
stated date of the rtpraxas, and consequently of an invisible 
state of the moon, shall we account for the fact that though 
the None were as leading a division of the month as either 
the Kalendz or the Idus; they were sacred to no deity, as 
the Kalendz and the Idus were? An invisible phasis of 
the moon could not with propriety be consecrated to any 
divinity. The Kalende and the Idus, on the principles of 
the calendar, were necessarily visible states of the moon; 
and therefore might be so consecrated. This appears to us 
to be the true reason of the distinction in question. The 
None were left originally without any tutelary deity: and 
no doubt on purpose. In the course of time and in par- 
ticular instances they might acquire a relation of that kind, 
but only as the effect of circumstances ; and it might still be 
observed with truth even in Ovid’s time, 

Nonarum tutela deo caret* : 

* Tt appears indeed from Varro, De Lingua Lat. iv. 54 and 58, that 
there were certain ceremonies on the Nones of the months, which he calls 
the Sacra Nonalia. But this does not imply that the Nones were under a 
particular Tutela. As a general rule, the Nones in the Roman calendar 
all round the year want any distinctive ceremony. The Ludi Apollinares 
indeed in July began on the Nones of that month ; but they were of re- 
cent institution in comparison of the antiquity of Numa. The Sacrum 
Semoni Sanco also fell on the Nones of June: Ovid, Fasti, vi. 213. Cf. 
Dionysius, ix. 60. The Nonze Decembres too were sacred to Faunus, as 
we learn from Horace, ili. 18.5: Ad Faunum. 

Si tener pleno cadit hoedus anno, 

Larga nec desunt Veneris sodali 

Vina crateri, vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore ; 


of Augury was of course older than the their ceremonies. Cf. Livy, i. 18. 
Foundation. Rome itself was founded Dionysius, i. 60. Plutarch, Numa, vii. 
Augusto augurio, as Ennius exprest it. The science was borrowed by the Ro- 
Numa himself was inaugurated with mans from the Etrurians. 
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which could not have been said of the Kalendz, and possibly 
not of the Idus, even from the first*. 


Ludit herboso pecus omne campo, 
Cum tibi None redeunt Decembres, 
Festus in pratis vacat otioso 

Cum bove pagus. 


On which the Scholiast: Nonis autem Decembribus Faunalia festa et 
sacra celebrabantur. Yet this day is not marked as sacred to Faunus, in 
the extant remains of the Julian calendar for the month of December : 
and Ovid has the Fauni Sacrum on the Ides of February ; Fasti, ii. 193. 
Cf. Livy, xxxili. 42: xxxiv. 53. 

* Tt is one of Plutarch’s Questiones Romane! Why the year was 
sacred to Jupiter, and the months to Juno? Servius observes, ad Virgil. 
Eclog. i. 44: Bissenos cui nostra dies altaria fumant—Id est, principia 
mensium, vel Idus omnium mensium ; those being the two most sacred 
days in the month. In like manner, ad Ain. vi. 37. he observes, Item 
lectum est deos aliquotiens tantum Kalendis aliquotiens tantum Idibus 
vaticinari. Tertullian observes in his own time?, Moratur Dei ancilla 
cum laribus alienis, et inter illos omnibus honoribus demonum, omnibus 
sollemnibus regum, incipiente anno incipiente mense nidore thuris agita- 
bitur: which implies that there were stated services still on the first of 
every month. The sacredness of the Kalendz to Juno is attested by 
Lydus*®; and that of the Idus to Jupiter4. he sacrifice to Jupiter on 
the Idus of January, (the first which could be noticed in the Roman year 
in his time,) is noticed by Ovid®. 


Idibus in magni castus Jovis ede sacerdos 
Semimaris flammis viscera libat ovis. 


There were exceptions however to both these rules, as the Fasti of Ovid, 
or the inspection of the remains of the Roman calendar, apud Foggini, all 
round the year will shew; in the consecration of the Kalends, or of the 
Ides, in particular instances, to objects of worship distinct from Juno or 
Jupiter. The Kalends of January were sacred to AJsculapius; the Ka- 
lends of March to Mars: the Kalends of April to Venus*; the Kalends 
of June to the Dea Carna: and so on. The Ides of February were sacred 
to Faunus. 
Idibus agrestis fumant altaria Fauni 
Hic ubi discretas insula rumpit aquas®. 


1 Ixxvii. 68. 10: 57.92.10: cf. 45. 80, 12-19. 
2 iii. 97. ad Uxorem, ii. 6. Ay. 32.07: Iv. 300 7h 
3 De Mensibus, iii. 7. 33. 19: iv. 29. 5 Fasti, i. 587. 


* Ingerat Aprilest Iole tibi, tundat Amycle 
Natalem Maiis idibus esse tuam. 
Propertius, iv. v. 35- 


+ Id est kalendas. 6 Ovid, Fasti, ii. 193. 
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iii. There was a very ancient and a very curious ceremony 
in the Roman calendar; which went by the name of the 
October equus. We could not stop to explain this at pre- 
sent, without entering upon the question of the date of the 
capture of Troy; which must necessarily be reserved for the 
illustration of the Hellenic Calendar. The form however in 
which this date was handed down, rightly understood, was 


The Idus of March to Anna Perenna’. The Idus of May to Mercury®. 
Maize Mercurium creastis Idus9. 
The Idus of June were the Quinquatrus Minores!°, The Idus of July 
from the date of the battle of the lake Regillus at least were sacred to the 
Dioscuri!!. The Idus of August were sacred to Diana. 
Augustis redit Idibus Diana!2. 





AMterno regni signatur nomine mensis 
Latone genitam quo perhibent Hecaten!°. 


Et medias Idus Maii Augustique recursu 
Quas sibi Mercurius quasque Diana dicat 4. 


Sexta tibi hac primo remeat trieteris ab anno 
Septembres notis referens natalibus Idus. 

Idus alma dies, geniis quoque culta deorum. 
Sextiles Hecate Latonia vendicat Idus, 
Mercurius Maias: superorum adjunctus honori 
Octobres olim genitus Maro dedicat Idus. 

Idus szpe colas bissenis mensibus omnes 
Ausonii quicunque mei celebraveris Idus!°. 


Tempus erat cceli cum torrentissimus axis 
Incumbit terris, ictusque Hyperione multo 

Acer anhelantes incendit Sirius agros. 

Jamque dies aderat profugis cum regibus aptum 
Fumat Aricinum Trivie nemus, et face multa 
Conscius Hippolyti splendet lacus, ipsa coronat 
Emeritos Diana canes, et spicula tergit, 

Et tutas sinit ire feras, omnisque pudicis 

Itala terra focis Hecatzeas excolit Idus!®, 


7 See supra p. 96. 13 Ausonius, Tetrasticha De Mensi- 
8 Ovid, Fasti, v. 6c3. 621. 663-670. bus. 
9 Martial, Epigr. xii. 68. 1. 14 Ibid. De Feriis Romanis, 385. 


10 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 651. Varro, De 15 Edyllia, v. Genethliacon ad Au- 
Lingua Latina, v.56: Festus, xi.243. sonium Nepotem, 323. 20. 
7: Minuscule. 16 Statius, Sylve, iii. 1. 52. Cf. 
11 Plutarch, Coriolanus, iii. Etymologicum M. ’Apugiday. 
12 Martial, Epigr. xii. 68. 2. 
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that of the Octava luna. The stated date of this ceremony 
in the Roman calendar was the Idus of October; and the 
connection of the ceremony in its origin with the old his- 
torical tradition of the capture of Troy by means of the 
Wooden horse yet on the Luna octava being admitted ; it 
follows that the Idus in the Roman month, to which this 
ceremony was attached, were the seat of the Luna octava ; 
that is of the first dichotomy. 

iv. But the strongest confirmation of the lunar character 
of each of these days, the Nonz and the Idus, in the calen- 
dar of Numa from the first, (i.e. what particular lunar date 
they were intended and expected to represent from the first, 
in terms of the calendar at least,) is the matter of fact itself, 
B.C. 712, at the epoch of the correction of Numa; when the 
Nonz actually fell on the rpiaxas, and the Idus actually on 
the first dichotomy or /una octava. There was a solar eclipse, 
according to Pingré, March 24, at 6 45 p.m. Paris, B. C. 712, 
of which we might make use for the proof of this fact; or we 
might calculate the first new moon in the calendar of Numa 
B.C. 712 for ourselves: but it will answer the same purpose, 
and save us any further trouble, if we avail ourselves of the 
calculation of the new moon of April, B.C. 750, already pro- 
posed supra"; for all that we want is a correct expression of 
the mean new moon of March, B.C.712: and that may be 
obtained from the above calculation as follows. 


h. m. s. 
Mean new moon B.C. 750, April 24. 1 16 42 meantime Greenwich. 


+ 49 49 
April 24. 2 6 31 mean time Rome. 
Subtract 38 years recession” -3 


Mean new moon B.C. 712, April 23.23 6 31 mean time Rome. 
Subtract one lunation —29 12 44 3 





Mean new moon, March 25. 10 22 28 mean time. 
Add one quarter* ae ia) aS aa 





First dichotomy, April I. 19 33 29 mean time. 
Subtract one lunation —29 12 44 3 





First dichotomy, March 3. 6 49 26 


u Page I15. Page Ixxv. 
w Fasti Catholici, Introduction, Part x Ibid. Table xxv. Page Ixxvi. 
iii. ch. 1. sect. xii. Table xxiv. Part ii. 
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The kalends of Januarius in the first year of the first cycle 
of Numa, B. C. 712, bearing date February 17 at midnight ; 
the kalends of Martius bore date March 18 at midnight, and 
consequently the Nones of March on March 24 at midnight, 
(the lunar zpiakds,) and the Ides of Martius on April | at mid- 
night ; i.e. on the luna octava, the first dichotomy of the 
true mean new moon of this month. The Ides of Januarius 
indeed, the preceding month, must have fallen on March 1 at 
midnight, two days before the first dichotomy of the mean 
new moon of that month, March 3 at midnight. But it 
should be remembered that the first month in the cycle of 
Numa was a mensis cavus ; and the actual coincidence of the 
civil dichotomy with the mean, on the principles of his cycle, 
was-not possible, and therefore was not to be looked for, in 
the menses cavi: only, if at all, in the menses pleni. And 
this coincidence we observe did hold good, and to the utmost 
extent for which it could have been expected to do so, in the 
first instance of the kind; that of the first mensis plenus in 
his cycle, the civil dichotomy of his first Martius: which was 
absolutely the same with the true lunar dichotomy of the 
mean new moon of the same month. 


Section X VIII.—On the Lunar relation or Lunar character 
of the Kalendée in the Calendar of Numa. 


We think then that enough has now been done to establish 
this conclusion, with all the consequences deducible from it ; 
viz. That the name of Idus was given to the thirteenth day of 
the month in the menses cavi, and to the fifteenth in the 
menses pleni, of the calendar of Numa, because it was in- 
tended to denote by this day and by the name of this day in 
both alike the civil date of the first dichotomy; the seat of 
the luna octava, of the first half moon, or the first lunar 
quadrature. 

It follows that the eighth day before this day, the day 
called Postridie Nonas, the sixth of the month in the menses 
cavi, the eighth in the menses pleni, must have been the civil 
date of the numenia ; and the None themselves, the fifth day 
in the menses cavi, the seventh in the menses pleni, must have 
been the civil date of the rpiaxas or évn cat véa. But what, 
it may be asked, were the Kalende, or first day in every 
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month? We answer Both in the menses cavi and in the 
menses pleni they were the civil date of the second dicho- 
tomy, the second half moon, the fourth quadrature. This is 
confirmed i. by the interval in days between the Idus, the 
date of the first dichotomy, in one month and the Kalendz 
in the next; which was sixteen in every month, (February 
only for special reasons being excepted,) whether cavus or 
plenus, alike : that is, two lunar quarters of eight days each. 
Consequently, if the Idus was the date of the last day of the 
first quarter, the day before the Kalende must have been 
that of the last day of the third quarter, and the Kalendze 
must have been that of the first day of the fourth. 

i. By the interval in days between the Nonz exclusive in 
one month and the Kalendz exclusive in the next which was 
24, or three lunar quarters of eight days each complete, both 
in the menses cavi and in the menses pleni alike. Conse- 
quently, if the Nonz was the calendar date of the rpraxas or 
last date of one moon, the Kalendze must have been the ca- 
lendar date of the 25th day of the next; i.e. of the first day 
of the fourth quarter. 

It follows that the lunar character of the Kalendz in the 
calendar of Numa from the beginning to the end of his year 
must have been 25; that is, the first day of every one of his 
months, whether cavus or plenus, must have been supposed 
to fall on the 25th day of the moon. It would be a neces- 
sary consequence of this fact, and of the standing length of 
his menses cavi as 29 days by hypothesis, and of that of his 
menses pleni as 31 days by hypothesis also; that the civil 
tptaxas in the months of the former standard would fall on 
the 5th day of the month, the 29th luna, and in those of the 
latter on the 7th, the 31st luna: which explains the reason 
why his menses cavi had their Nones quintanas, and his 
menses pleni had their’s septimanas ; yet both alike denoted 
the civil rpiaxds or last day of the moon. 

Lastly, it appears from this account that the lunar epochs, 
more particularly regarded in the calendar of Numa, were the 
end of the first quarter represented by the Idus, the end of 
the fourth represented by the None, and the beginning of 
the fourth represented by the Kalende. The beginning or 
the end of the second quarter, and the beginning or the end 
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of the third, had no distinction assigned them in his calen- 
dar. The full moon consequently had no place or promi- 
nency in his calendar; nor the beginning of the third quarter, 
when the moon, returning from the full to the change, is 
still in possession of all its light. It is difficult to say 
whether these distinctions, though true de facto, were the 
effect of design or of accidental circumstances. In point of 
fact, it is clear that the only phases of the moon, properly so 
called, regarded by Numa were the two dichotomies; the 
beginning of the second quarter and that of the fourth re- 
spectively. And it must be confessed that, next to the full 
moon, the two most prominent features in the face of the 
moon are the two é:xoropia.; or rather, that while the full, 
as something always the same and incapable of change or 
contrast, and something total and complete im itself, can 
scarcely be called a phasis of the moon at all; the two 
dtxoTrouiat are the phases properly so called: the first and 
most obvious division of which is into the appearance of the 
moon half way from the change to the full and half way from 
the full to the change respectively: that is, the half moon as 
such—but not the same half; not the same dark and the 
same enlightened half of the moon in each instance. Per- 
haps however the true reasons of these distinctions in the 
calendar of Numa are to be ultimately sought for in some- 
thing older than his calendar, yet closely connected with it; 
the more ancient Nundinal calendar, and its characteristic 
peculiarities: of which possibly we shall know more here- 
after. 

It is certain at least that among the ancient Romans, 
either because these two phases only were recognized in the 
calendar of Numa, or because of some traditionary and pre- 
scriptive distinction of this kind with which they were fami- 
liar, or for both reasons at once, the only received division 
of the lunar orb appears to have been into these two; the 
moon of the second quarter, and the moon of the fourth. 
Dies lunares quoque observandi, says Varro7, qui quodam- 
modo bipartiti: quod nova luna crescit ad plenam, et inde 
rursus ad novam lunam decrescit quoad veniat ad intermen- 


z De Re Rustica, lib. i. cap. xxxvii. 
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struum ; e quo die dicitur luna esse extrema et prima: a quo 
eum diem Athenis appellant évnv kal véay, tpraxdda alii. 
quedam faciunda in agris potius crescente luna quam sene- 
scente ; queedam contra que metas, ut frumenta et ceduam 
sylvam. ego ista etiam inquit Acrastus nop solum in ovi- 
bus tondendis, sed in meo capillo a patre acceptum, servo, 
ni decrescente luna tondens calvus fiam. Acrius: Quem- 
admodum inquit luna quadripartita? et quid ea divisio ad 
agros pollet? Tremetiius: Numguid rure audisti imquit 
octavo Janam, et crescentem et contra senescentem? et (si) 
que crescente luna fieri oporteret (et) tamen queedam melius 
fieri post octavo Janam quam ante? et si que senescente 
fieri conveniret melius quanto minus ignis haberet id 
astrum? ‘This Octavo Jana crescens and Octavo Jana sene- 
scens expresses the first dichotomy and the second dicho- 
tomy, the Ides of the month and the Kalends, respectively ; 
and as no divisions but these are thus specified as entering 
into the rustic calendar, or rustic reckoning, we may pre- 
sume that by the country people at least from time imme- 
morial none else could have been particularly regarded. 


Section X1X.—On the supposed preference of the odd to the 
even number by Numa. 


From these explanations of the structure of the calendar 
of Numa it is evident also that it furnishes no ground for 
acquiescing in the common opinion of that preference of the 
odd to the even number, which has been supposed to charac- 
terize it, and to have influenced Numa expressly in arrang- 
ing it. This opinion is repeatedly to be met with in Roman 
authors: Imparem numerum antiqui prosperiorem homini- 
bus esse crediderunt#. And the moderns have borrowed it 
from the ancients: but it does not appear to have had any 
foundation, either anciently or at present, but the imagined 
acquaintance of Numa with the Pythagorean philosophy ; 
which did certainly lay great stress on the power of numbers, 
and did certainly attach this notion of superior virtue and 
efficacy to the odd above the even number. 

The better informed of the Romans themselves were well 


@ Festus, ix. 180. 7. Imparem 
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aware that to make Numa contemporary with Pythagoras 
was subversive of all chronology». Livy therefore makes 
Pythagoras at least 100 years later than Numa, and a con- 
temporary of Servius Tullius¢; though even that assigns him 
too high a date, unless it be understood of the very end of 
the reign of Servius. Cicero on the contrary observes ¢: 
Nam quartum jam annum regnante Lucio Tarquinio Su- 
perbo Sybarim et Crotonem et in eas Italie partes Pytha- 
goras venisse reperitur. Olympias enim secunda et sexage- 
sima eadem Superbi regni initium et Pythagore declarat 
adventum. ex quo intelligi regis annis dinumeratis potest 
anno fere centesimo et quadragesimo post mortem Nume 
primum Italiam Pythagoram adtigisse: neque hoc inter eos 
qui diligentissime persecuti sunt temporum annales ulla est 
unquam in dubitatione versatum. 

The beginning of the reign of Tarquinius Superbus is truly 
to be dated (as Cicero here supposes) about Olymp. 62.1. B.C. 
532: and consequently the arrival of Pythagoras in Italy, 
B.C. 529. This gives the death of Numa, according to 
Cicero’s authorities, B.C. 669; and if he reigned 42 or 43 
years, that would date his accession very nearly as we have 
assigned it B.C. 712 or 713. 

Be this as it may; the foundation of the supposed ac- 
quaintance of Numa with Pythagoras is cut away, if his 
calendar exhibits no traces of the Pythagorean preference 
of the uneven to the even number, which he has been sup- 
posed to have entertained. And as the assumption of Nu- 
ma’s acquaintance with Pythagoras is ultimately resolvable 
into this unfounded notion ; one of the strongest arguments 
against the belief of his actual existence in his proper order 
of time, (to which this imaginary acquaintance has always 
appeared an insuperable objection,) is removed also *. 


* It cannot indeed be denied that many of the institutions of Numa 
had a Pythagorean character, as the ancients remark; and seemed to 
breathe the spirit of that school of philosophy in particular. It would 
not however be difficult to shew of these, if it were necessary, that they 


» Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 37: Tuscu- § 31. MDionys. Hal. ii. 59. Plutarch, 
Jane, 1. 10.-iv. I, 2: ci. 1. a, 2): v.3-. Numa, i. vill, xxii. 
Pliny, H. N. ii. 6. 208. Solinus, xi. CAD iter 4 De Republica, ii. 
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CHAPTER III. 
On the Cycle of the Calendar of Numa. 


Secrion 1.—Testimonies. 


It appears from Livy and Macrobius that the cycle of the 
calendar of Numa was an Elkoouretpaernpis, a 24 years’ cycle. 
i, Atque omnium primum ad cursum lune in duodecim 
menses describit annum: quem (quia tricenos dies singulis 
mensibus luna non explet, desuntque dies solido anno qui 
solstitiali circumagitur orbe) interkalaribus mensibus inter- 
ponendis ita dispensavit, ut quarto et vigesimo anno ad me- 
tam eamdem solis unde orsi essent plenis annorum omnium 
spatiis dies congruerent ©. 

i. Cum ergo Romani ex hac distributione Pompilii ad 
lunze cursum sicut Greeci annum proprium computarent ; 
necessario et interkalarem mensem instituerunt more Grz- 
corum. nam et Greci, cum animadverterent temere se tre- 
centis quinquaginta quatuor diebus ordimasse annum, (quo- 


were such as involved the first principles of morality, or of natural theo- 
logy, or of natural philosophy: and that there was nothing of that kind 
in the political or religious institutions of Numa which might not be 
ascribed either to the general simplicity of the times in which he lived, or 
to his own disposition and character, or to his superior knowledge and 
more correct ideas on many important points. 

On the other hand there were many things in his ritual, as such, de- 
cidedly opposed to the principles and practice of the school of Pythagoras. 
The Pythagoreans abstained from beans. Numa made it a point of 
religion both to eat and to sacrifice them, on one day in his year, in par- 
ticular; the Kalendz Fabarize (June 1 Roman) the Sacrum Dee Carne. 
The Pythagoreans abstained from animal food, and revolted in an especial 
manner from the taking away of life, and from the shedding of blood, even 
in sacrifice. There was not a month in the Roman calendar in which 
there was not one or more sacrifices of Numa’s appointment ; in which 
blood was not repeatedly to be shed: sometimes that of several animals 
at once, as in the swovetaurilia; sometimes that of two or more living 
animals in one, as in the sacrifices prescribed to be made sue pregnante, 
or with cows in calf. 


© Livy, i. 19. 
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niam appareret de solis cursu qui trecentis sexaginta quin- 
que diebus et quadrante zodiacum conficit deesse anno suo 
undecim dies et quadrantem,) interkalares stata ratione com- 
menti sunt: ita ut octavo quoque anno nonaginta dies, ex 
quibus tres menses tricenim dierum composuerunt, inter- 
kalarent. id Greci fecerunt quoniam erat operosum atque 
difficile omnibus annis undecim dies et quadrantem interka- 
lare. itaque maluerunt hunc numerum octies multiplicare, 
et nonaginta dies, qui nascerentur si quadrans cum diebus 
undecim octies componatur, inserere in tres menses, ut 
diximus, distribuendos. hos dies izepBaivovras menses vero 
euBoAluous adpellitabant. 

Hunce ergo ordinem Romanis quoque imitari placuit ; sed 
frustra: quippe fugit eos unum diem, sicut supra admonui- 
mus, additum a se ad Grecum numerum in honorem im- 
paris numeri. ea re per octennium convenire numerus atque 
ordo non poterat. sed nondum hoc errore comperto, per 
octo annos nonaginta quasi superfundendos Grecorum ex- 
emplo computabant dies; alternisque annis binos et vicenos 
alternis ternos et vicenos interkalares expensabant, interka- 
lationibus quatuor. sed octavo quoque anno interkalantes 
(corrige interkalantibus, vel dele) octo adfluebant dies ex sin- 
gulis quibus vertentis anni numerum apud Romanos supra 
Grecum abundasse jam diximus. hoc quoque errore jam 
cognito, hee species emendationis inducta est. Tertio quo- 
que octennio ita interkalandos dispensabant dies ut non nona- 
ginta sed sexaginta sex interkalarent ; compensatis viginti 
quatuor diebus pro illis qui per totidem annos supra Greco- 
rum numerum creverant f. 

In the first of these passages there is a various reading of 
vigesimo quoque, instead of quarto et vigesimo ; which being 
admitted as the true reading would make the cycle of Numa, 
according to Livy, one of 20 years, not of 24. His editors 
however are unanimous in adopting that which we have ex- 
hibited ; and though it is certainly possible that even Livy 
himself might have conceived a mistaken idea of the cycle of 
Numa, yet since the true length of that cycle is represented 
by the received reading only, in our opinion it is much more 


f Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 13. 264. 
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probable that the text of Livy in reading vigesimo quoque 
anno for quarto et vigesimo anno must have been accidentally 
corrupted, than that he himself, on a pomt of so much 
notoriety even in his own time as this of the length of the 
cycle of the old Roman calendar, could have been misinformed 
and mistaken. 

As to the testimony of Macrobius, allowance being made 
for the erroneous impression under which he laboured first 
about the rule or process of the intercalations in the Greek 
octaéteris, secondly about the derivation of the Roman rule 
from the Greek, and thirdly about the preference of the 
odd to the even number in the administration of the Roman 
calendar; it must be admitted that, from whatsoever quarter 
he derived his information, the account which he has given 
of the cycle of Numa, especially in what relates to the ceco- 
nomy of the last of its octenniums, is wonderfully just and 
true; and agreeable both to every thing which has already 
been concluded concerning it, and, (as we trust it will appear 
by and by,) to every thing which has yet to be established 
concerning it. 

The following then is the Type, Exemplar, or Scheme of 
this cycle, for all and singular its Elkxoovrerpaetnpises or 
Periods of 24 years, which is ultimately to be proposed as the 
result of our investigations. 


ee 
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Srorion I11.—Perpetual Type of the Eixoovrerpaernpis of Numa, 
epoch, the Kalende Januarie at midnight, U.C. 42 of Varro, 
February 17 at midnight, B.C. 712. 


Through the first four Cycles of 24 years, or the first Nun- 
dinal Period of 96 years. 


Eikoowrerpaetnpis of Numa. 


Epoch, February 17 B.C. 712. 
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8 766. Sum of days collected at the end of the cycle. 


Explanation of the above Type, in each of its component 
parts. 


In the above Type of the cycle in question it will readily 
be understood that, with the exception of the Nundinal cha- 
racters, every thing is of stated and perpetual recurrence, 
exactly after the same order, every 24 years complete. By 
the Nundinal characters we mean the first day in the first 
month of every year of the cycle, (which is of course the 
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month Januarius,) on which the Nundinal day falls. That 
is, the Nundinal character is the Nundinal feria of the Ka- 
lend Januarize perpetually. In lke manner, the Nundinal 
epact, which accompanies this Nundinal character in the 
Type perpetually, is the number of days remaining over and 
above the last Nundinal day in the given year of the cycle, 
to the end of that year itself. The cycle of the Nundinal 
character was a Period of 96 years; as may thus be shewn. 

The number of days in one cycle of Numa, as the scheme 
shews, was 8766. The number of Orbes Nundinales (cycles 
of eight days) was consequently 1095, with a remainder or 
epact of siz. The number of days in two cycles was 17 532; 
the number of Orbes Nundinales was 2191, with an epact of 
four. The number of days in three cycles was 26 298; the 
number of Nundinal cycles was 3 287, with an epact of two. 
The number of days in four cycles was 35 064; the number 
of Nundinal cycles was 4383; with no remainder or epact at 
all. The Nundinal character therefore of the first year of 
the first cycle of Numa would be found to have come round 
again in the first year of the fifth; but not sooner. While 
his cycle consequently, in all other respects, was a period of 
24 years; in the Nundinal character in particular it was one 
of 96 years. To proceed however with the details of our 
proposed explanation. ? 

i. The first column of the Type exhibits the years of the 
cycle, both the common years and the intercalary. The 
asterisk attached to the years of the cycle on the right dis- 
tinguishes these intercalary years from the common ones, 
The asterisk prefixed to every fourth year of the cycle on the 
left is intended to shew that that year in each instance coin- 
cided with the fourth year of the Julian cycle of leap year; 
i.e. with the Julian leap year: a coincidence necessarily re- 
sulting from the fact that the epoch, February 17, B.C. 712, 
happened to fall in the first year of the cycle of leap year; 
that is, at the end of the first year of the cycle, supposed to 
be dated from March 1 at midnight perpetually. 

ii. The second column exhibits the sum of the days in 
each year of the cycle, whether common or intercalary ; and 
if intercalary, according as the intercalary month was one of 
22 days or one of 23 days. In the common years the sum of 
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days was 355; in intercalary years of the former kind it was 
377; in those of the latter it was 878. The order and length 
and seat of the intercalary months, through the first two 
ogdoads, (i.e. the first sixteen years of the cycle,) after what 
has been premised in explanation of the intercalary rule, 
cannot be doubtful. Through each of these ogdoads the in- 
tercalary years were the even years of the cycle; i.e. one 
every other year: the length of the intercalary month was 
alternately 22 and 23 days; its seat was in February, after 
the 23d, at the end of the year. 

But with respect to the last octennium, the rule of inter- 
calation which must have been de facto observed at first sight 
is not so obvious. All that was necessary in this octennium 
being that 66 days should be intercalated, and in three equal 
proportions of 22 days each; though the number and length 
of the actual intercalations in the last eight years of the cycle 
could not admit of a question, the place and order of each 
might still be doubtful. Three imtercalary months alone of 
22 days each were admissible into these last eight years ; but 
in what order at first sight would not appear: and it is 
evident that various orders might have been observed de facto, 
and yet the end proposed might have been answered by 
each. 

It happens fortunately therefore that the rule, which we 
have proposed as the actual one of the last ogdoad of the 
cycle of Numa in this respect, is ascertained by that of the 
Decemviral correction of the calendar of Numa in the same 
part of the cycle also. The intercalary months in the last 
ogdoad of the Decemviral calendar are determined by actual 
instances of such months in terms of that calendar, still on 
record ; and from the nature of the rule which is thus seen 
to have been observed in the last eight years of the Decem- 
viral correction we can infer with certainty the similar rule 
which must have been observed through the same part of 
the cycle in the calendar of Numa. It is demonstrable at 
least from the intercalary rule of the Decemviral cycle that 
the last year of the cycle of Numa must have been inter- 
calary; and that point being ascertained, the place of one 
(and that the last) of the three intercalations, which only had 
admission in the last eight years of his cycle, is established 
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thereby. The third or last again being determined to the 
24th year of the cycle, it becomes on every account a probable 
conjecture that the first must have stood at the same distance 
from the second as the second from the third; that the 
proper seat of the first intercalation in the last eight years of 
Numa’s cycle must have been the 18th year, and that of the 
second the 21st. And the last eight years of the Decemviral 
cycle being compared with the last eight of that of Numa 
prove that this must actually have been the case. 

It appears then that as far as the first intercalation in the 
last ogdoad, the ninth in the whole cycle until then, the old 
rule of intercalating in the even years, and with a Merkedo- 
nius first of 22 and then of 23 days, must have continued 
to be observed: but that after this first the rule for that 
period of the entire cycle must have been changed. The 
seat of the second intercalation in the last ogdoad, the tenth 
in all, was an uneven year, the 2]st of the cycle; while in 
the third and last of the same ogdoad, the eleventh in the 
cycle from first to last, the 24th year of the period, it was 
again restored: and between the first of these two last inter- 
calations and the first in this ogdoad respectively, and be- 
tween these two, the interval was three years complete, where- 
as in every other instance it was only two. 

The reason of this change, with the hight reflected upon it 
by the explanation of Macrobius, must be evident. The in- 
spection of the type itself will shew that the Kalendz Janu- 
arie, setting out from their proper and primary epoch, Feb. 
17, gradually advanced upon it at the rate of eight days for 
one ogdoad, which was at the average rate of one day every 
year, and of two days every other year; viz. ist from Feb. 17, 
the epoch of the first ogdoad, to Feb. 25 that of the second, 
in the ninth year of the cycle; and iidly from Feb. 25 the 
epoch of the second ogdoad to March 5 that of the third, in 
the seventeenth year of the cycle: and idly from March 5 
the epoch of the seventeenth year to March 7 that of the 
nineteenth. But here the advance of the Kalendee Januariz 
on the epoch of origination attained to its maximum. The 
change of the rule of intercalation, affecting both the mter- 
calary year and the length of the intercalary month, which 
now began to operate, brought back the Kalende Januari 
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in the fifth year of this ogdoad, the 21st of the cycle, from 
March 7th to Feb. 14th; and in the eighth year of the 
ogdoad the 24th of the cycle from February 14 to February 6. 
And this 24th year being intercalary, but the amount of the 
intercalation being only 22 days; the excess of this last year 
of the cycle, (=377 days,) over the corresponding Julian year 
which was always the Julian leap year, (=366 days,) was only 
eleven days: so that the Kalende Januariz the next year, i. e. 
in the first year of the next cycle, would be found advanced 
from Feb. 6 to Feb. 17, but no further. That is, at the end 
of the 24th year, the cycle would be found to have returned 


to the epoch of origination; and to be ready to begin and to 


go through the same process again for another 24 years. 

ii. The third column exhibits the lunar characters of the 
different years of the cycle, as referrible to the standard of 
the octaéteris. It has been seen indeed that the lunar cha- 
racter of every year of the cycle of Numa was one and the 
same, viz. 25; that is, that the age of the moon on the 
Kalende Januariz in every year (as in fact on the first day 
of every month in every year) of the cycle was supposed to 
be 25 days. At the epoch of his correction, Feb. 17 B.C. 
712, it was actually 25, or might reasonably be supposed to 
have been so; and on the principles of his calendar, the 
length of his mean lunation and the number of days in his 
mean lunar year being each assumed accordingly, it must 
have been considered the same ever after also. The lunar 
character both of his cycle in general, and of the years of his 
cycle and of the months of his years in particular, was some- 
thing invariable, and the same in each. 

These assumptions however were manifestly only hypothe- 
tically true. ‘hey could not actually hold good after the 
first year or even after the first two months of his cycle. As 
to succeeding years ; if the first year consisted of 355 days 
and the corresponding lunar year only of 354; though the 
moon’s age at the beginning of that year had been truly 25, 
at the beginning of the next it must have been 26. On the 
same principle, if it was 26 at the begining of this second 
year, yet this year being intercalary and containing 377 days, 
at the beginning of the third year it must have been 23 days 
more than 26; that is, one entire lunation of 30 days being 
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cast off, it must have been 19 at the beginning of this third 
year. And so on, in every other year all round the cycle. 

It is therefore the object of this third column of the Type 
to shew the true age of the moon on the Kalende Januarie 
in every year of the cycle, on the principles of the octaéteris ; 
in which every mean lunar year of twelve civil lunations 
should be reckoned at 354 days perpetually. Whether such 
a column actually entered into the constitution of Numa’s 
calendar, and was actually proposed along with it, is another 
question. It might have done so, or it might not. We have 
given it a place in the Type because the octaéteris was the 
standard to which the lunar cycle of Numa itself was ulti- 
mately to be referred. We need not however remind the 
readers that even the octaéteris after a time would not have 
been an accurate criterion of the moon’s age except in terms 
of the civil calendar ; and therefore that this third column in 
our Type would not be competent to answer its purpose of a 
true standard of the lunar reckoning for more than eight 
years in Sequence, if for so many. It is however a more 
exact criterion of the moon’s age at the beginning of every 
year than Numa’s own; which was perpetually 25, but could 
be truly 25, if at all, only once in 24 years. Besides, what- 
soever the principles and assumptions of the octaéteris might 
be, and whatsoever the kind or degree of the error involved 
therein, they might be just as deliberately taken for granted 
by Numa in the Roman calendar as by Solon in the Greek ; 
and the error to which they were liable might be just as 
knowingly dissembled in the former as in the latter. For 
these reasons we have thought it adviseable to incorporate 
this column with the rest of the cycle. It must be con- 
sidered the standard of the mean lunar momenta ultimately 
recognized by Numa; and must be taken along with his own 
hypothetical and positive standard as the means of redressing 
and rectifying it, on Ais principles, perpetually. 

iv. The fourth column exhibits the Kalende Januari of 
the different years of the cycle, in terms of the proleptical 
Julian year corresponding to each. It has been already ob- 
served that the cycle of Numa took its rise in the first year 


& Fasti Catholici, i. 103. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. iv: 564—570. Diss. vii. ch. iii. 
sect. v. i—vi. 
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of the Julian cycle of leap year, supposed to bear date per- 
petually on the first of March, immediately after February 
29; but in the first year eveunte. The fourth year of his 
eycle was consequently the Julian leap year ; and there were 
six such leap years in each of his cycles, the sixth being the 
last year of the cycle itself. Whether any form of the Julian 
year actually existing at this time, (as the Sothiacal B.C. 
13504, or the Olympic of Pelops B.C. 1260',) was known to 
Numa, in the absence of positive testimony we do not under- 
take to say. That the principle of the Julian year in the 
abstract must have been known to him we cannot hesitate to 
affirm. His own cycle itself is demonstrative of thus much ; 
that he must have been aware of the mean length of the solar 
or natural year which is assumed as the basis of the Julian 
cycle of leap year; and that the solar standard even of his 
own cycle was ultimately adapted to that, and to none 
else. 

v. The remaining eight columns of the Type exhibit the 
Nundinal characters and the Nundinal epacts for the different 
years of the cycle, through the whole of one Nundinal Period 
of four cycles, or 96 years. The Nundinal epacts in one of 
these cycles are of course the same in every other. The 
Nundinal characters in one are not the same as those in 
another. They can recur only every four cycles, or 96 years, 
asunder. But to this subject we shall have occasion to refer 
again, when we come to treat of the Nundinal cycle. 


Section III.— General observations on the Cycle of Numa. 


It appears then that every cycle of Numa contained 8 766 
days. Now 24 mean Julian years, or three octaéteric cycles 
each of them containing just 2 922 days, consist of 8 766 days 
also. Consequently one cycle of Numa was exactly equal to 
24 mean Julian years, and to three octaéteric cycles. 

It follows therefore that the mean standard of the solar 
year, which entered ultimately into the cycle of Numa, must 
have been that of the Julian, 365 days 6 hours; and the 
mean standard of the lunar which entered it also must have 
been that of the octaéteris, 354 days. It turns out conse- 
quently that neither the lunar standard apparently assumed 


h Fasti Catholici, i. 553. Diss. vii. ch. ii. sect. iit. i Ibid. 554. 
zupted 
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by him, 355 days, nor_the solar apparently assumed also, 
366 days 6 hours, was the real standard recognized by him 
at bottom; but only an hypothetical or positive one of its 
kind, purposely assumed for a particular reason*. He gave 
a day to the lunar year, more than he knew the truth to 
require, and therefore a day more to the solar; to preserve 
the same proportion between them: or vice versa, he gave a 
day more to the solar year, and therefore a day more to the 
lunar. But each of these was just as much adapted to the 
other, as if both had agreed with the truth ; for a mean lunar 
year of 355 days bears the same proportion to a mean solar 
one of 366 days 6 hours, as the mean lunar year of 354 days to 
the mean solar one of 365 days 6 hours. 

The elkoo.retpaernpis of Numa therefore, considered as a 
lunesolar cycle in general, was a modification of the first 
the oldest and the simplest of the cycles of that description, 
the octaéteric‘: and it may be mentioned as a curious coin- 
cidence, (though doubtless the effect of circumstances only, 
not of design,) that the first octaéteric cycle, actually substi- 
tuted for the primitive equable year, among the Greeks also, 
the octaéteris of Solon, bore date just five cycles of Numa’s 
Eixooretpaernpis, or 120 years, after his. The epoch of the 
first-cycle of Solon was January 19 B.C. 592; that of the 
sixth of Numa was February 17 B.C. 592 also: and the first 
of Anthesterion in the former, and the Kalende Januariz in 
the latter, that year were absolutely one and the same. The 
Greeks appear to have been the first to discover the principle 
of the octaéteris ; but Numa appears to have been the first 
who actually applied it to the correction of the primitive 
equable year. 

Hence, if Numa constructed his calendar on any other 
principles than those of the simple octaéteris, it seems only a 
reasonable inference from these premises that he must have 
done so deliberately. The actual reasons which might have 


* It is mentioned by Censorinus, De Die Natali, xix. that the length 
of the natural year, according to Ennius, was 366 days; and that would 
be explained by the fact that such was its length apparently in the cycle 
of Numa. 


k See our Fasti Catholici, i. 103. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. iv: 565. Diss. vii. ch. iii. 
sect. v. 1: 569. sect. v. v. 
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induced him to depart from those principles in appearance, 
even while he was adhering to them in reality, it may not be 
possible at this distance of time to divine; yet we are inclined 
to believe that there was nothing recondite in them, nor any 
affectation of mystery: but that in all probability, as he had 
found a lunar year, (that of Romulus,) already in use and 
already familiar to his subjects, though he might not approve 
of it in all respects, yet he did not think proper to discard it 
altogether or to remodel it on principles totally different from 
its own. While therefore he retained its most peculiar and 
characteristic features, (which were the length of its menses 
cavi, 29 days, and that of its menses pleni, 31 days, and its 
cycle of the Nundinal day,) he determined to bring it as near 
to the truth and to the standard of the octaéteris as the cir- 
cumstances of the case would allow of. And the lunar stand- 
ard of the existing calendar being thus retained; as a natural 
consequence of that determination, the solar standard of his 
own was increased in a certain proportion. 

One thing at least may be inferred with every appearance 
of probability from the ceconomy of his calendar; viz. that 
the dzoxaraoracis of the lunar and solar momenta, one in 
terms of the other, proposed by him, could not have been 
annual, but cyclical or periodical. A civil or nominal dzoxara- 
atacis was brought about every year; but a dona fide and 
actual one, on the principles of the octaéteris, only once in 
24 years. Hence, no doubt, it was a significant circumstance 
that the lunar character of all his months was the same with 
that of all his years; and the lunar character of both was 
the same with that of his cycle itself: viz. in each case 23. 

Under these circumstances, his calendar could scarcely be 
considered either properly a lunar one, or properly a solar 
one, or properly even a lunesolar one; except in the result 
and effect brought about by it in the whole of every cycle. 
We saw that the details of his years were adjusted from first 
to last on the principle of compensation for excesses deliber- 
ately admitted in one part by defects deliberately allowed of 
in another; and it is evident that the same principle per- 
vaded his cycle: in which the abstraction of 24 days in the 
last eight years made amends for the excess of 24 days, 
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(generated in the two preceding octenniums and in this last,) 
over and above the standard of the octaéteris. It is impos- 
sible to account for such coincidences as these, on any ratio- 
nal principle but that of design. 

A cycle indeed, which was neither lunar nor solar nor 
lunzesolar, except periodically, would not have answered the 
purpose of the Greeks ; with whom it was an article of reli- 
gion and a point of conscience that, while their civil year 
preserved externally the appearance of being conformed to 
the sun, it should be regulated internally by the moon: but 
there is no reason why such a year might not have suited 
the views of Numa, especially for the use of his subjects, 
who had long been accustomed to a form of the civil year 
which professed to be lunar, but agreed even less with the 
moon than it did with the sun; the ancient Nundinal year. 
The octaéteris on the other hand which entered this cycle of 
Numa was always true to the sun; as true at least as the 
mean Julian year itself: and this cycle of Numa, being ulti- 
mately founded on the octaéteris and mutatis mutandis being 
the same with it, was as true to the moon as the octaéteris at 
least. 

On the whole then, though no one could pretend at pre- 
sent to divine all the reasons which must actually have influ- 
enced Numa to make choice of so peculiar a cycle as this ; 
yet thus much is evident from the analysis and explanation 
of the cycle itself: viz. that it was constructed in perfect con- 
formity to its own assumptions, peculiar as they were, and 
that its parts and details were critically adapted to one an- 
other. It was competent to answer in practice every purpose 
which could have been contemplated by any civil and artifi- 
cial measure of noctidiurnal and annual time; and both in 
the conception and in the execution, both in its outline and 
in its details, it was a singular monument of the skill and 
ingenuity of its author: which possibly not even his contem- 
poraries might be able fully to appreciate, much less the 
Romans of after times, down to the date of the Julian cor- 
rection. The author of such a calendar at least must have 
been as well informed in the science of time as Julius Cesar 
himself; and we may safely venture to say that if his calen- 
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dar had continued in use, exactly in the state in which it 
proceeded from him, down to the time of Julius Cesar, we 
should never have had the Julian correction! *. 


Section I1V.—On the relation of the Calendar of Numa to 
that of Romulus. 


The connection of the calendar of Numa with that of 
Romulus at first was twofold; first, and certainly, through 
the cycle of the Nundinal day; the epoch of which in the 
year of Numa, as we hope to shew hereafter, was taken 
directly from the Nundinal year of Romulus. Secondly, 
though not so certainly, through the coincidence of the first 
Kalendz Januariz in the calendar of Numa with the first of 
the eighth month, the first of October, in the current Nun- 
dinal year of Romulus. On the supposition advanced above”, 
that the first six months of the Nundinal year of Romulus 
consisted of 31 and 29 days alternately, and the last four of 
32 and 30; it may be shewn that this must actually have 
been the case. The calendar of Romulus in the 46th Nundinal 
year, which entered on the first of Martius, July 20 B.C. 
713, down to February 17 B. C. 712 stood as follows. 


* Had Scaliger too been aware of the true nature of the old Roman 
calendar, (that which the Romans derived from Numa,) he would have 
seen that there was little foundation for the observation which occurs in 
his work De Emendatione, ii. 187 C: Ut non semel miratus sim orbis 
terrarum dominam gentem que generi humano leges dabat sibi unam 
legem anni ordinati statuere non potuisse ; ut post hominum memoriam 
nulla gens in terris ineptiore anni forma usa sit. The ancient Romans did 
not deserve this reproach. It was not ignorance or stupidity which made 
them prefer a worse form of the year to a better. We shall see hereafter 
that they knew what they were doing, even when they discarded the cycle 
of Numa; and whatsoever we may think of the grounds of their decision, 
we cannot deny that they had their reasons for it, and such reasons too as 
in their own opinion were sufficient to justify what they did. 


! See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 36. sqq. Diss. ix. ch. ii. sect. ii. m Page 156. 
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Calendar of Romulus. 














Cycle viii. 4. 

| Month. At Midnight. | 
i Martius 31 | July 20 | B.C. 713 | 
ii Aprilis 29 August 20 | 
iii Maius 31 September 18 
iv Junius 29 October 19 
v Quinctilis 31 | November 17 
vi Sextilis 29 December 18 ~ 
vii September 32 January 16 BuCe 12 
viii | October 30 February 17 











We thus see that the first day of the eighth month in the 
current Nundinal year, Cycle viii. 4, and the Kalende Janu- 
ari in the first year of the first cycle of Numa would meet 
together on February 17 at midnight B.C. 712. 


Section V.—On the relation of the year of Numa to the 
Primitive Equable year. 

The relation of the year of Numa to the Primitive equable 
year at the first institution has been demonstrated in various 
ways; by the coincidence of the first Kalende Januari in 
his calendar with the primitive Thoth, B.C. 712; by the seat 
of the Terminalia in his year, answering to the 30th of Me- 
sore in the Primitive ; by the five supernumerary days of his 
year after the Terminalia, corresponding to the five epago- 
mene of the Primitive; and by the date of the Palilia and of 
the Urbis Natalis in his first year and by the date of the 
birthday of Numa himself in the Primitive year, which met 
together B. C. 712. 

Such being the relation of his calendar to the Primitive at 
first, it would continue to preserve that relation to it mutatis 
mutandis perpetually ; i. e. the head of the calendar of Numa 
in the first year of its proper cycle continuing fixed to Fe- 
bruary 17, but the head of the Primitive equable year being 
liable to recede upon that day perpetually, and one of Numa’s 
cycles being exactly equal to 24 mean or actual Julian years; 
the head of the Primitive year would fall back on the epoch 
of the calendar of Numa just at the same rate in the same 





- ’ 
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time as on any other date in the mean or actual Juhan 
year. Hence, if the primitive Thoth was coinciding with the 
Kalende Januariz of Numa B.C. 712, then after the lapse 
of five cycles of Numa, or 120 of his years, the primitive 
Phaophi, not the primitive Thoth, would now be coinciding 
with the Kalendz Januariz of Numa in the same year of the 
cycle as at first. In short as the primitive Thoth in the Ara 
of Nabonassar would recede in the mean Julian year one 
equable month of 30 days in 120 Julian years ; so would it 
in the calendar of Numa in five of its proper cycles: and 
that would be at the rate of six days every cycle, or (what 
comes to the same thing) every 24 Julian years. Hence, at 
the intermediate stages of the period'of recession, that is, at 
the beginning of each of the five cycles in question, the rela- 
tions of the two years one to the other, in the first ‘instance 
of the kind, would require to be represented as follows. 


Recession of the Primitive equable year, in the Aira of Nabonassar, on the 
Kalende Januarie of Numa, through the first period of 120 years, or 
Jive cycles of 24 years each, in the Calendar of Numa. 



































3 
Cyclei.| B.C, | Kalende Jan. aie Of At Midnight. 
i 712 | February 17 36 Thoth 1 February 17 
ii 688 sir ai 60 - q se ui 
iii 664 | .. sis 84 | my 18 
lv 640 | -- ie 108 -- 19 
Vv G16, || wee sé 132 | aa) ls 
: | Soros. hess 
vi 592 | February17 | 156 | Phaophi rt | February 17 | 


Section V1I.—General confirmation of the Calendar of Numa 
by the proof of its relations to the natural year. 

The proper confirmation of the above account of the ca- 
lendar of Numa by historical dates, or by testimonies and 
proofs of any other description than those which are derivable 
from its relations to the natural year, is reserved for a future 
opportunity. But before we take our leave of this subject for 
the present, we propose to illustrate the truth of the above 
account by one or two instances of those relations of Numa’s 
ealendar, as originally constituted; which every one must allow 
to be an argument and proof of the truth of our account of 
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it, as proper to be insisted on, and as convincing, as any. 
The examples of the relations in question may be taken 
1. From the Epoch of the calendar itself: ii. From the seat 
of Aprilis in the calendar: ii. From the dates of certain 
Feasts, the institution of which is to be traced up to Numa, 
and therefore was as old as his calendar itself. 


i. From the Epoch of the Calendar. 


By the Julian correction the beginning of the civil year at 
Rome was fixed very much in the same way relatively to the 
natural as the beginning of the Gregorian year by the Gre- 
gorian correction ; i. e. the first day of the civil year was left 
by each of those corrections as nearly as possible the same 
number of days distant from the same cardinal point in the 
natural year, the winter solstice. And this was the place in 
the natural year which it was occupying in the time of Ovid. 
Yet Ovid himself in his Fasti expresses his surprise at it, as 
contrary to the reason of things ; contending that the natural 
beginning of the civil year, as after all only the antitype and 
representative of the natural, was not the winter but the 
spring. Hence the inquiry which he puts to his Janus at 
the beginning of his account of the month of Januarius®. 

Dic age frigoribus quare novus incipit annus, 
Qui melius per ver incipiendus erat. 

Omnia tune florent : tunc est nova temporis etas : 
Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet : 

Et modo formatis amicitur vitibus arbos : 
Prodit et in summum seminis herba solum : 

Et tepidum volucres concentibus aéra mulcent : 
Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus. 

Tum blandi soles: ignotaque prodit hirundo ; 
Et luteum celsa de trabe fingit opus. 

Tum patitur cultus ager et renovatur aratro— 
Hec anni novitas jure vocanda fuit. 


The images brought together in this description are cha- 
racteristic of spring; but of spring at its first appearance, 
and in its first effects: of the ver novum, not of the ver adul- 
tum, much less of the ver preceps. They would apply to the 
civil year, as it stood in the time of Ovid relatively to the 
natural, only from the middle of its second month. Now it 


" Fasti, i. 149. 
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might be an accidental circumstance that at the time of the 
correction of the calendar by Numa the head of the primitive 
year was falling on February 17; and therefore an accidental 
circumstance that the first Kalende Januariz in his calendar 
were fixed to that day too. But the effect of the coincidence 
was that the epoch of his cycle and the beginning of his year 
had a place thereby assigned them as nearly as possible mid- 
way between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox. For 
the mean vernal equinox B.C. 712, for the meridian of Rome, 
was falling March 30, and the true March 28: and the mean 
winter solstice was falling December 29, the true December 
28. The extreme limits of Numa’s Januarius were February 
6 and March 7; its normal or proper date was February 17, 
50 days after December 29, 51 after December 28; and 39 
days before March 28, 41 before March 30. 

The common sense of mankind, the same observation of 
the course and succession of natural annual time, and the 
same tradition respecting the actual beginning of annual 
civil time, as the substitute for, and representative of, annual 
natural, in the spring®, seem to have pointed out to the 
reformers of the calendar every where, the fitness and pro- 
priety of attaching the epoch of their respective corrections, 
whensoever it was possible, to the spring. The beginning of 
spring however varies for different climates. Among the 
Greeks, from the time of Homer downwards, observation ap- 
pears to have attached it to the Zeq@vpou mvo7 or Flatus Fa- 
vonii; a well known term in all the Greek Parapegmata of 
antiquity: which later observations, as a general rule, appear 
to have fixed every year to the middle of the interval between 
the winter solstice and the vernal equinox ; 45 days after the 
one and 45 days before the other. With respect to the re- 
gularity of this natural phenomenon and its stated date, 
there was not much difference between the climate of Italy 
and that of Greece; nor between the assumptions of the 
Roman Parapegmata and those of the Greek. At almost all 
periods then of the history of the world it might be assumed 
that the beginning of spring for the climate of Rome coin- 
cided with the middle of the interval between the winter 


© See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 67—124. Diss. ix. ch. iv: iii. 253. Diss. xv. ch. iil. 
sect. iii: 306 —324. ibid. sect. ix. x, 
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solstice and the vernal equinox. In the time of Numa the 
length of the winter quarter was about 90 days 18 hoursp. 
The 45th day from the mean winter solstice would fall on 
February 11, only 6 days earlier than the rectified date of his 
Januarius, February 17 ; and in the sixth year of his cycle 
the date of his Januarius itself. It is selfevident therefore 
that nothing could approach more closely to a coincidence 
than the beginning of his year and the beginning of the 
natural, dated from the early sprmg: under which circum- 
stances the question which Ovid puts to his Janus, howsoever 
pertinent and natural with reference to the civil year of his 
own time, must have been superfluous of such a civil year as 
Numa’s. 


u. From the place of Aprilis in the Calendar of Numa. 


The name of the month of Aprilis having been retained in the 
calendar of Numa, it must have been considered as applicable 
to the site of this month in his calendar as to its site in that of 
Romulus ; though the Aprilis of Numa was the third month in 
his calendar, and the Aprilis of Romulus was the second in 
his. In the calendar of Romulus however every month was 
liable to be carried backwards through the seasons of the 
natural year at a very rapid rate; and the position of any 
one relatively to a fixed point in the natural year must vary 
61 or 62 days in defect with successive years. Hence, if the 
name of Aprilis was given to the second month in the calen- 
dar of Romulus because of some special regard to the import 
of the name, as the opening, the teeming, the parturient 
month ; it must have been given it out of respect to the place 
in the natural year which it was occupying de facto at the 
time, though it could not occupy it perpetually: or on the 
supposition that as once attached by its name to that season 
it was to be considered virtually restricted to it ever after; 
or because the Nundinal cycle of six years of its own deno- 
mination, in constant comparison with the equable period of 
five years, might be regarded and treated as one period, or 
even as one year, at the end of which all its months would 
return to the same state of relation to any thing else, which 
served as a standard of reference for them, as at first. 


P Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti Catholici, App. Page vi. Table ii. 
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The true reasons and force of the name, as applicable to 
one month of the calendar only, could never fully appear 
until the calendar itself was fixed by a correction like that of 
Numa; and each month was ever after restricted to its own 
place in the natural year, within certain limits at least. 
Numa might seem to have borrowed his Aprilis from the 
calendar of Romulus: but it should be remembered that, at 
the time of his correction, it was falling in the calendar of 
Romulus de facto on August 204; and that he himself must 
have transferred it from that quarter of the natural year to 
the spring: which was almost the same thing as giving it a 
place in the spring, and under its proper name as a month of 
the spring, for the first time. 

Now the earliest date of Aprilis in his calendar was April 6; 
seven days after the mean vernal equinox in his time; the 
latest was May 6, 37 days later: the proper or normal date 
was April 18, 19 days later. Its seat then in his calendar 
must have been the spring; but the spring advanced, and 
approaching to its termination: the ver adultum, now ready 
to pass into the ver preceps, the third of the spring months 
themselves. Nor is there any reason why that should not 
have been considered compatible with the name itself; or 
that, as Januarius in the calendar of Numa was the first of 
the spring months, Aprilis might not have been the last, re- 
taining its name notwithstanding. We find Ovid applying 
the etymon of Aprilis, as the opening month, even to the 
Aprilis of his own time’; and contending on that very ac- 
count more than on any other that no month in the calendar 
could be fitter to be dedicated to Venuss. 


Nec Veneri tempus quam ver erat aptius ullum: 
Vere nitent terre: vere remissus ager. 

Nunc herbe rupta tellure cacumina tollunt : 
Nunc tumido gemmas cortice palmes agit. 

Et formosa Venus formoso tempore digna est : 
Utque solet Marti continuata suo. 

Vere monet curvas materna per equora puppes 
Ire, nec hibernas jam metuisse minas. 


The name of Aperilis after all, consistently with its etymon, 
might denote not the month in which the spring began to 


a P. 280. T Fastiiv.85. See supra, page 83. _ 5 Ibid. 125. 
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open, but that in which it was already opened; the ver 
formatum or adultum, not the ver novum or adolescens. 
And in that sense it would be strictly applicable to the 
Aprilis of Numa. 


i. Krom the dates of feasts, instituted by Numa. 
1. The Fordicidia. 


A general review of the ritual, liturgic, or sacred calen- 
dar of Numa would lead us into too many details; and would 
take up too much time. It will suffice for our present pur- 
pose if we illustrate the times and occasions of the ferize in his 
calendar, relatively to their place in the natural year, in some 
of the more obvious and striking instances; of which we 
propose to notice five: the Fordicidia; the Palilia; the Vi- 
nalia; the Robigalia; and the Sacrum Dee Carne, or cere- 
mony of the Kalendz Fabarie. 

i. The Fordicidia. That the Fordicidia were instituted by 
Numa appears from Ovidt. We may take it for granted 
that this ceremony in the Roman calendar was as old as the 
calendar itself. As to the meaning of the name, and the 
final end of the ceremony so called: Fordicidiis boves ford 
id est gravide immolabantur, dictze a foetu"—Fordicidia a 
fordeis bubus. bos forda que fert in ventrew. quod ea die 
publice immolantur boves preegnantes in curieis complureis ; 
a fordeis cxdendis Fordicidia dicta¥. This word fordus oc- 
curs also in the form of hordus; and Fordicidia in that of 
Hordicidiay—Quee sterilis est vacca taura appellata, que 
preegnans horda. ab eo in fastis dies hordicalia nominantur, 
quod tunc hordz boves immolantur 2. 

The date of the ceremony was xvii Kal. Maias2, April 15 
Roman of Cesar’s time, April 14 of Numa’s: and both the 
reasons and the nature and the final end of the institution 
are explained by Ovid as follows : 


Tertia post Veneris cum lux surrexerit Idus 
Pontifices ! forda sacra litate bove. 


t Fasti, iv. 629 sqq. change of H and F. 

u Festus, vi. 152. 1. Fordicidiis. 2 Varro, De Re Rustica, ii. v. §. 6. 

w Cf, Columella, vi. 24. §. 3. Servius, @ Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629 sqq. Cf. the 
ad Ain. ii. 140. Maffean, Preenestine, and Vatican ca- 

x Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 55. lendars apud Foggini. Cf. also Lydus, 


y Festus, viii. 174. 8: Horda. Cf. De Mensibus, iv. 49. 84. 1. 12. 
Servius, ad En. vii. 695. for the inter- 


ee 
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Forda ferens bos est, fecundaque ; dicta ferendo : 
Hinc etiam fetus nomen habere putant. 

Nunc gravidum pecus est: gravida nunc semine terre : 
Telluri plenz victima plena datur. 

Pars cadit arce Jovis, ter denas Curia vaccas 
Accipit, et larga sparsa cruore madet. 


Rege Numa fructu non respondente labori 
Irrita decepti vota colentis erant. 

Nam modo siccus erat gelidis aquilonibus annus, 
Nune ager adsidua luxuriabat aqua. 

Seepe Ceres primis dominum fallebat in herbis, 
Et levis obsesso stabat avena solo : 

Et pecus ante diem partus edebat acerbos, 
Agnaque nascendo szpe necabat ovem 2. 


Exta bovis dantur gravide : felicior annus 
Provenit, et fructum terra pecusque ferunt >. 


It thus appears that the Fordicidia were Sacra Telluri, in 
which the victims were a certain number of forde boves, i. e. 
cows in calf; and that they were celebrated on April 14 
Roman by the old calendar: the final end of the ceremony 
being to facilitate the proventus pecudum generally, yet at 
that season of the year in particular. The ceremony there- 
fore, as then performed, recognized the middle of April in 
the calendar of Numa as the natural season for the calving 
of cows. 

It may be objected indeed that there is no season in the 
natural year which could be considered more appropriated to 
that purpose than another; and it must be admitted that 
such an objeetion would apply to a certain extent at present. 
But among the Greeks and Romans the state of the case 
was different. The general rule among them was so to order 
the time of the admission of the cow to the bull that the 
calving season should fall out in the spring ; and as the in- 
terval of gestation in the cow was nine or ten months, if 
the ordinary time of bringing forth was the spring that of 
conception must have been the summer. Kveu 8 évvéa pijvas 
(7) Bots) dexdr@ be tikrer’ Evioe be SuicyvplCovtar d€ka pjvas KvEL 
nueporeydov © —Apxovra b& Tijs bxelas mept Tov Oapyndrova 


a Fasti, iv. 641. b Ibid. 671. 
e Aristotle, De Animalibus, vi. 21. Cf. Pliny, H. N. viii. 70. 527. 
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piva Kal Tov SKippodopiova at TAciotau ob pHv GAN éviar kal 
péxpt TOD weToTepov Kulsxovtrar4, The first period here alluded 
to in the rectified Attic calendar might be generally assumed 
from May 17 to July 16: and the calving season on the 
same principle, (ten months later,) from March 10 to May 8. 

Mense Julio feminz (boves) maribus plerumque permit- 
tend, ut eo tempore conceptos proximo vere adultis jam 
pabulis edant. nam decem mensibus ventrem perferunt*’— 
Hoe tempore (mense sc. Julio) maxime tauris submittendz 
sunt vaccee, quia decem mensium partus sic poterit ma- 
turo vere concludi‘. On this principle the calving season 
would be April or May. De Aprilit: Hoe mense vituli 
nasci solent ; quorum matres abundantia pabuli juven- 
tur. Maxime idoneum tempus ad concipiendum, observes 
Varro », a Delphini exortu usque ad dies xl aut paullo plus ; 
quee enim ita conceperunt temperatissimo anni tempore pa- 
riunt. vaccee enim mensibus decem sunt pregnantes!. The 
rismg of the Dolphin here alluded to is the vespertine or 
acronychal; which Ovid*, Columella!, and Pliny™ all date 
on the iv Idus of June, June 10*. 

Now if we may suppose such a rule as this to have existed 
in Numa’s time, viz. that the stated season of the coitus 
boum was about the acronychal rising of this constellation, 
and for a certain number of days afterwards; then the date 
of this phenomenon for the latitude of Rome in Cesar’s 
time being about June 10, in Numa’s time it must have 
been three or four days earlier, about June 7. Consequently 


* Pliny in another instance (H. N. viii. 70. p. 527) has Coitus (boum) 
a Delphini exortu a. d. pridie Nonas Januarias: which the necessity of the 
case requires to be corrected by Pridie Nonas Junias, June 4 Roman: 
though Pliny himself dates the Heliacal rising of the Dolphin, (according 
to Cesar too,) Prid. Non. Januarias: H. N. xviii. 64. Cf. Ovid, F. i. 315. 
457. ad vid. Jan. Columella, xi. ii. § 94. ad vi Kal. Januarias. Geoponica, 
i. g, the Quintilii, Jan. 1. 


ad Tbid. cf. Gaza, De Mensibus, iv. m }].N. xviii. 67. 3. p. 220. ef. Varro, 

283. A: v. 286. D. apud Geoponica, xvii. 10. Just before, 
© Columella, vi. xxxiv. 1. ii. v. §. 12. Varro observes that he kept 
* Palladius, viii. Tit. iv. his bulls previously two months by 
& Ibid. v. Tit. vii. themselves, feeding them on purpose. 
h De Re Rustica, ii. v. § 13. p.279. Hoc secundum astri exortum facio quod 
i Cf. Ibid. i. § 19: Geoponica, xvii. Greeci vocant Avpar, fidem nostri. Lyra 

3. Didymi: xvii. 5. Quintiliorum. rises (vesperi) in Ovid (Fasti v. 415) 
k Fasti, vi. 469. 1 xi. ii. § 45. iii. Nonas Maias, May 5 Roman. 
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the beginning of the calving season, about ten months after- 
wards, would be about April 3 or 4; and its duration 
(according to Varro’s rule at least) would be about forty 
days: so as to last to May 13 or 14. In the rectified 
years of Numa’s cycle April 14 fell on May 1. Conse- 
quently the Fordicidia, attached to this day, and purposely 
intended to facilitate the calving of cows, must have come 
critically within this period, and almost at the very middle 
of it. 

i. The Palilia. That this festival was attached to its re- 
cognized date im the calendar, xi Kal. Maias, along with the 
Natalis Urbis also, by Numa himself has been probably 
made to appear elsewhere®. The name of this feast in 
Latin is sometimes Palilia, sometimes Parilia; and there is 
as good (or eveu better) authority for the latter as for the 
former: and yet, if the festival was really intended in honour 
of Pales, the original form of the name must have been Pa- 
lilia*. Palilia dicta a Pale, quod et feriz ei dex fiunt; ut 


* Varro has Parilia!, and Palilia?. Cicero has Parilia’. Livy has 
Parilia+. ‘The Maffeean calendar has Par. (Parilia) opposite to xi Kal. 
Maias: the Prenestine has Pal. (Palilia®). Festus admits Parilia only in 
the regular order, though he recognises the form of Palilia also® Ovid, 
as we have seen, has uniformly Palilia?. Columella has Parilia8, Vel- 
leius Paterculus has Parilia9. Pliny has Parilia!°, and Sidus Parilicium, 
ad xi Kal. Maias, with a varia lectio of Palilicium!!. Suetonius has Pa- 
lilia!?._ Solinus has Parilia!8. Censorinus has Parilial4. Vopiscus in 
his life of the emperor Tacitus has Parilia!®. Servius has Palilia!6. 
Dionysius has Parilia: Plutarch, Palilia!”?. Dio Cassius has Parilia!®. 
Athenzus has Parilia!9. Suidas has MapiAva2°, Hesychius has Madiua?!. 

It would be no objection perhaps to this form of the name, that the se- 


n Diss. ii. ch. ii. sect. i. p. 102. 


1 De Re Rustica, ii. 1. § g. 10 H. N. xix. 24. 362: 44. 433. 

2 Ibid. v. 2. p. 273. 11 H. N. xviii. 66. 214. 

3 Ad Atticum, ii. 8: iv. 10: xiv. 14: 12 Caius, xvi.13. Cf. Tiberius, Lxxiii. 
De Divinatione, ii. 47. 13 i, 19. 

Axle 2 5 Apud Foggini. 14 De Die Natali, xxi. 

6 xiv. 325. 1: 359. 15. Popularia 15 Historie Aug. SS. cap. 9. 
sacra: 400. 11. Parilia Festa: xvi. 457. 16 Ad Georg. iil. 1. 
21. Romani: Festis Parilibus. Cf. 17 Dionys. Ant. Rom. i. 88. Plu- 
Fragmenta, p. 36. tarch, Romulus, xii. xxi. 

7 Cf. Metam. xiv. 774.  Fasti, vi. 18 xliii. 42: xlv. 6. 
257: iv. 819, 820. 19 viii. 63. 20 In voce. 

8 De Re Rustica, vii. 3, 11. 21 ii, 836. Cf. 847. 
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Cerealia a Cerere, Vinalia a vino $—Pales dicebatur dea pa- 
storum, cujus festa Palilia dicebantur ; vel ut alii volunt dicta 
Parilia, quoniam pro partu pecoris eidem sacra fiebant h—Pa- 
rilia dicuntur non Palilia; non a Pale dea, sed quod eo tem- 
pore omnia sata arboresque et herbee parturiunt pariuntque’. 
There can be no doubt in our opinion that the true etymon 
of the word is Pales. But whether from Pales or from Pa- 
rio, and whether to be written Palilia or Parilia, it was a fes- 
tival of the spring; and of that period in the spring when all 
nature both animal and vegetable was most lively and most 
productive. Its seat in the calendar therefore could be no 
time of the year but the spring. 

The ceremonies of this day in the calendar, (April 21 in 
his time, April 20 in that of Numa,) are described at great 
length by Ovid. 


Nox abiit oriturque aurora. Palilia poscor. 
Non poscor frustra si favet alma Pales. 

Alma Pales! faveas pastoria sacra canenti, 
Prosequor officio si tua festa pio. 

Certe ego de vitulo cinerem § stipulasque fabales 
Seepe tuli plena februa casta manu. 

Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas ; 
Virgaque roratas laurea misit aquas. 

Mota Dea est, operique favet—navalibus exi 
Puppis! habent ventos jam tua vela suos. 

I pete virginea populus! suffimen ab ara: 
Vesta dabit: Vesta munere purus eris. 

Sanguis equi sufimen erit vitulique favilla: 
Tertia res dure culmen inane tabe. 


cond syllable even in Parilia must be long, as it is in Palilia; yet if derived 
from pario it ought to be short. Pario makes parere at present; but 
parire occurred in Ennius. 

Ova parire solet genu’ penneis condecoratum 22, 
Also ina fragment of Plautus?8. Parilia occurs also in Varro, De L. Lat.?4 
as a kind of garment; a species of ricinium. 


22 Varro, De Lingua Lat. iv. 18. 
23 


Cf. Philargyrius, ad Virg. Eclog. ii. 63. 24 iv. 37. 
& Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 55. lia dicuntur. Pales enim dea pastoralis 
h Festus, xiv. 322. 4. Pales. est, cujus dies festus. nisi quod quidam 
i Marianus Victorinus, lib. i. Artis a partu Iliew Parilia dicere maluerunt. 
Grammatice, p. 2470. Charisius, In- k Cf. ad Fast. iv. 639. 


stitutiones Grammatice, i. p. 43. Pali- 
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Pastor! oves saturas ad prima crepuscula lustra, 
Uda prius spargat virgaque verrat humum. 
Frondibus et fixis decorentur ovilia ramis, 
Et tegat ornatas longa corona fores. 
Cerulei fiant vivo de sulphure fumi, 
Tactaque fumanti sulphure balet ovis. 
Ure mares oleas teedamque herbasque Sabinas *, 
Et crepet in mediis laurus adusta focis. 
Libaque de milio milii fiscella sequatur, 
Rustica precipue quo Dea leta cibo est. 
Adde dapes mulctramque suis: dapibusque resectis 
Silvicolam tepido lacte precare Palem!. 
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The most characteristic of these ceremonies, (that at least 
which is most frequently insisted on in these descriptions of 
the Palilia,) was the leaping over lighted heaps of hay and 


straw or stubble. 


Nec rus saturum laudare ubi corbes 
Et focus et porci et fumosa Palilia foeno™. 


On which the scholiast quotes from Varro: Palilia tam pri- 
vata quam publica sunt apud rusticos; ut congestis cum 
foeno stipulis ignem magnum transiliant, his Palilibus se ex- 


piari credentes. 


His Dea placanda est: hzec tu conversus ad ortus 
Dic ter, et in vivo perlue rore manus. 

Tum licet adposita veluti cratere camella 
Lac niveum potes purpureamque sabam. 

Moxque per ardentes stipule crepitantis acervos 
Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede®. 








At madidus Baccho sua festa Palilia pastor 
Concinet. a stabulis tunc procul este lupi. 

Ille levis stipulz sollemnes potus acervos 
Accendet, flammas transilietque sacras °. 


Annuaque accenso celebrare Palilia foeno, 
Qualia nunc curto lustra novantur equoP. 


Urbi festus erat, dixere Palilia + patres : 
Hic primus ccepit mcenibus esse dies. 


* The herb called sabina, or savine: P Propertius, iv. i. 19. Cf. Ovid, 
cf. Pliny, H. N. xvi. 33: xxiv. 61. Fasti, iv. 389-679, the Equestria certa- 

1 Fasti, iv. 721: cf.-77 7-862. mina at the Cerealia, April 10-19. 

m Persius,i. 71. ™ Fasti, iv. 777. + There is a various reading here of 

© Tibullus, ii. v. 87. Parilia. 
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Annua pastorum convivia, lusus in urbe, 
Cum pagana madent fercula deliciis. 
Cumque super raros feeni flammantis acervos 
Trajicit immundas ebria turba dapes 4. 
The construction which Ovid puts on this part of the cere- 
monies of the day is that it was intended to commemorate 
the discovery of fire from stone, by means of the flint. 
Pars quoque cum saxis pastores saxa terebant 
Scintillam subito prosiluisse ferunt. 
Prima quidem periit: stipulis excepta secunda est. 
Hoc argumenti flamma Palilis habet ¥. 
But in our opinion it had no object in view except to declare 
that, with the arrival of the Palilia, the time was over for 
which the cattle were obliged to subsist on dry fodder 
merely ; such as hay or straw or branches of trees, their 
winter fare properly so called: and therefore that the fields 
were now covered again with grass, and that green fodder of 
every kind was to be had in abundance. All this serves to 
illustrate the relation of this feast to the spring, and to some 
one day in the spring more particularly. In Numa’s calen- 
dar its earliest date was April 25, its latest May 25. Its 
mean or proper date was May 7. 

iii. The Vinalia. There were two ceremonies in the Ro- 
man calendar called by this name; one April 23 in the 
Julian calendars, April 22 in that of Numa, the other, xii or 
xiii or xiv Kal. Septembres‘t, August 19, 20, or 21 in the 
Julian calendar, August 17,18, or 19 in that of Numa. The 
former of these had also the name of Veneralia"; the latter 
were properly called Vinalia Rustica. Pliny terms the Vi- 
nalia of April the Vinalia prioraY. Vinalia priora que ante 
hos dies sunt ix Kalendas Maii degustandis vinis instituta 
nihil ad fructus attinent. Those of August the Vinalia al- 
tera: Extra has caussas sunt Vinalia altera que aguntur a. d. 
decimumtertium Kalendas Septembres *. 


4 Propertius, iv. iv. 73. 
¥ Fasti, iv. 795. 


and Antiatine calendars, apud Foggini, 
ad xiv Kal. Septres. 


s Ibid. 863: cf. the Maffeean and 
Prznestine Calendar, apud Foggini, ad 
ix Kal. Maias. 

t All these dates are assigned it. 
The date in the Julian calendar seems 
to have been the xiv Kal. Septres. Cf. 
the Maffzan, Capranican, Amiternine, 


« Cf. Plutarch, Questiones Romane, 
xlv. 

w H.N. xviii. 69 § 3.240. Cf. Scholia 
ad Germanici Ces. Aratea Phenomena, 
vol. ii. (Buhle) p. 117. 

x Tbid. § 4. p. 242. 
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Festus observes of the formerY, Vinalia diem festum ha- 
bebant quo die vinum novum Jovi libabant. Of the latter’, 
Rustica Vinalia quarto decimo Kalendas Septembres cele- 
brabantur, quo die primum vinum in urbem deferebant. 
And again*: Rustica Vinalia appellantur mense Augusto 
quarto decimo Kalendas Septembres Jovis dies festus, quia 
Latini bellum gerentes adversus Mezentium omnis vini liba- 
tionem ei deo dedicaverunt. eodem autem die Veneri tem- 
pla sunt consecrata; alterum ad Circum Maximum, alterum 
in luco Libitinensi: quia in ipsius Dez tutela sunt horti— 
Rustica Vinalia mense Augusto, ut est in Fastis, Veneri fie- 
bant, quod eodem illo die zedis ei dez consecrata est, jumen- 
taque et olitores ab opere cessent, quia omnes horti in tutela 
Veneris esse dicuntur>. Varro also observes of these lat- 
ter°, Vinalia Rustica dicuntur ante diem duodecimum Ka- 
lendas Septembris, quod tum Veneri dedicata edis: et orti 
ejus tutele adsignantur, ac tum sunt feriati olitores—Item 
adveneror Minervam et Venerem, quarum unius procuratio 
oliveti alterius hortorum, quo nomine Rustica Vinalia insti- 
tuta?. That the gardens were in tutela Veneris appears 
from Pliny also®; Quamgquam hortos tutelze Veneris ad- 
signatos. 

On this principle the Vinalia of August would have been 
more properly Veneralia than those of April. On the other 
hand the Vinalia of April were more properly sacred to 
Jupiter than to Venus. Et Masurius Fastorum secundo 
Vinaliorum dies inquit Jovi sacer est, non ut quidam putant 
Venerif—Vinalia a vino. hic dies Jovis non Veneris. hujus rei 
cura non levis in Latio. nam aliquot loceis vindemiz primum 
a sacerdotibus publice fiebant ut Rome etiam nunc. nam 
Flamen Dialis auspicatur vindemiam: et ut jussit vinum le- 
gere agna Jovi facit, inter cujus exta czesa et porrecta flamen 
prorsus vinum legit. in Tusculaneis sacreis est Vinum novum 
ne vehatur in urbem ante quam Vinalia kalenturs. Ovid 
observes of this day, 


Y xix. xx. 593. 9. Vinalia. 4 De Re Rustica, i. i. § 6. 

2 xvi. 464. 2. Rustica Vinalia. e H. N. xix. 19. § 1. 342. 

a Tbid. 4. Rustica Vinalia. £ Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 4. 211. 
b xvi. 459. 11. Rustica Vinalia. & Varro, De Lingua Lat. vy. 55. 

c 
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Dicta Pales nobis, idem Vinalia dicam. 
Una tamen media est inter utramque dies". 








Cur igitur Veneris festum Vinalia dicant 
Queritis? et quare sit Jovis ista dies? 

Turnus an A‘neas Latiz gener esset Amatz 
Bellum erat. Hetruscas Turnus adoptat opes. 

- Clarus erat sumtisque ferox Mezentius armis, 

Et vel equo magnus vel pede major erat. 

Quem Rutuli Turnusque suis adsciscere tentant 
Partibus: hee contra dux ita Tuscus ait : 

Stat mihi non parvo virtus mea. vulnera testes ; 
Armaque que sparsi sanguine seepe meo. 

Qui petis auxilium non grandia divide mecum 
Premia, de lacubus proxima musta tuis. 

Nulla mora est operze: vestrum dare vincere nostrum est : 
Quam velit Auneas ista negata mihi. 

Adnuerant Rutuli. Mezentius induit arma. 
Induit Aineas, adloquiturque Jovem. 

Hostica Tyrrheno vota est vindemia regi— 
Juppiter! e Latio palmite musta feras. 

Vota valent meliora: cadit Mezentius ingens, 
Atque indignanti pectore plangit humum. 

Venerat auctumnus calcatis sordidus uvis : 
Redduntur merito debita vina Jovi. 

Dicta dies hine est Vinalia. Juppiter illam 
Vindicat, et festis gaudet inesse suis}. 


The tradition related by Ovid in these lines was recognized 
by Cato in his Origines*, and by the rest of the ancients!. 
They differed only in dating the fact itself some of them in 
the time of Aineas, and some in the time of Ascanius— 
among whom was Dionysius of Halicarnassus. It is difficult 
to suppose, in direct opposition to this unanimous belief of 
our Roman authorities in the truth of this fact, that there was 
not some foundation for it. Now this tradition explains the 
connection of the Vinalia with Jupiter, still existing de facto 
when the Vinalia were attached to a certain day in Aprilis in 
the natural year, and long had been so; but it does not ex- 


h Fasti, iv. 863. i Ibid. iv. 877. ad ix Kal. Maii. Dionys. Hal. i. 65: 

k Apud Macrobium, Saturn. iii. 5.16. ii. 5. Plutarch, Questiones Romane, 

1 Varro, apud Plinium, H.N.xiv.14.  xlv, Ixxvii. Dio, Fragmenta, iii. 3. 
81. Festus, xvi. 464. 11. Rustica Vi- Auctor, De Origine Urbis Rome, p. 18. 
nalia. Fasti Verrii Flacci,apud Foggini, 1. 4-11. Servius, ad Ain. Ix. 745. 


ae) 
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plain the origin of the connection, except on one supposition ; 
viz. that these Vinalia were consecrated to Jupiter when they 
were falling in a different month, and in one much nearer 
to the natural season of vintage than the month of April. 

The date of these Vinalia in Numa’s calendar B.C. 712, 
April 22, corresponded at that time to the 22nd of the primi- 
tive Athyr: and,if there was any foundation for the tradition 
above alluded to, it is manifestly possible that Athyr 22 
might be the date of the event commemorated by the institu- 
tion; handed down to the time of Numa in the primitive 
calendar. And as to the time of the event, whether it hap- 
pened in the reign of Aineas after his arrival in Italy, or in 
that of Ascanius, all that we shall say is that it must have 
happened in either case some time between B.C. 1177 and 
B.C. 1143. Now there was no year between those extremes 
in which the 22nd of the primitive Athyr was falling later 
than August 29 or than August 21: neither of them much 
before the usual time when the vintage would begin to be 
ripe for the climate of Italy, even at that early period itself. 
This coincidence gives a colour of probability to the fact 
attested by the tradition ; and to the institution of the Vinalia 
as a memorial of it, yet as attached originally to the 22nd of 
Athyr, the same day which B. C. 712 in the first year of the 
cycle of Numa was coinciding with the 22nd of his April. 
It explains too how the Vinalia in his calendar came to be 
attached to Aprilis 22, as the representative of this ancient 
and original date. 

We may infer then on the strength of this tradition and of 
this coincidence that the Vinalia Priora, attached to Aprilis 22 
in the calendar of Numa, were much older than his calendar ; 
and that the proper use which is to be made of this most 
ancient institution, and of its proper date, is to connect 
Numa’s calendar with the Primitive equable one. But be- 
sides this, the institution of this ceremony served another 
purpose; which also appears from the testimonies quoted 
above, and especially from those of Varro and Pliny: viz. that 
of defining and making known the time before which the new 
wine, made from the vintage of the preceding year, was not 
to be broached, or exposed to sale, or applied to common use. 
It was first to be consecrated by this ceremony; whereby it 
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was also acknowledged to be in the first place and in some 
sense or other the right and property of Jupiter*. 

The thing to be observed is that the Vinalia as destined to 
answer this purpose in the calendar of Numa were attached 
to the 22nd of his Aprilis; that is, as we have seen, to the 
last of his spring months as such... The Beeotians and the 
Athenians had an annual ceremony in their calendars respec- 
tively which they called the I:Oo/y.a; the date of which was 
the sixth of Prostaterius in the Boeotian calendar, and the 
eleventh of Anthesterion in the Attic: both of them spring 
months too, though earlier in the spring than the Aprilis of 
Numa. The Roman Vinalia and the Greek I1.0o/y.a, whether in 
a religious or in an ceconomical point of view, were analogous 
institutions ; and the object of both in the latter respect being 
merely to discover how the new wine had stood the winter 
and the early spring, it did not signify to what particular 
period of the spring the trial was fixed: provided it was only 
late enough to put the soundness of the wine to the test. 
The 22nd of Numa’s April was not too late to answer that 
purpose ; or rather, as coming so near to the end of the spring 
quarter in his calendar, it was perhaps the most appropriate 


* The wine taken out of the jars or casks, on these occasions, for the 
purpose of a libation, before any use was to be made of the rest, was called 
Calpar: Festus, iii. 63: Calpar vinum novum, quod ex dolio demitur 
sacrificli caussa antequam gustetur. Jovi enim prius sua vina libabant. que 
appellabant festa Vinalia. He adds, Calpar genus vasis fictilis ; and Calpar, 
according to Varro, was the name given to the jars in which the wine itself 
was kept, before the introduction of the word dolium: Fragmenta, 240: 
Quod antequam nomen dolii prolatum esset, cum id genus vasis Calpar 
diceretur, id vinum Calpar appellatum. 

There was a day in the calendar also called Meditrinalia, of which Varro 
gives the following account, De Lingua Lat. v. 57: Meditrinalia dies 
dictus a medendo: quod ut Flaccus flamen Martialis dicebat hoc die soli- 
tum vinum novum et vetus libari et degustari medicamenti caussa: quod 
facere solent etiam nunc multi cum dicunt; Novum vetus vinum bibo. 
Novo veteri musto medeor. Cf. Festus, xi. 234. 9. Meditrinalia. The Maff. 
and Amiternine calendars, apud Foggini, have MED. which probably means 
this day, opposite to v Idus Octobres: so that this mixture of the old wine 
and the new took place as soon as the new wine had been made; and was 
not for the purpose of tasting the new, but of remedying or curing the old. 
For another ceremony connected with the vintage, see Festus, xvii. 470. 13. 
Sacrima. 
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time which could have been fixed on for such a trial. And 
if, besides this, it was the traditionary date of the Vinalia as 
sacred to Jupiter, handed down to his time from that of the 
event itself; we need no other reason why he should have 
fixed upon this day for the Vinalia of his own calendar too. 
With regard to the Vinalia altera, called the Vinalia Ru- 
stica, and attached to one of these days, the xii, xiii, or xiv 
Kalendas Septembres ; it does not appear that they were as 
old as Numa: and yet they might be so, and might have 
been purposely attached by him to the same season of the 
year in which the Vinalia priora had fallen at the time of 
their institution; that is not long before the natural sea- 
son of the vintage. The date of these Vinalia is doubtful ; 
though in the Julian calendar it seems to have been xiv Kal. 
Septembres, August 19 Roman. It is clear that there was 
little difference between the nominal date of the Vinalia in 
April and that of these in August: and very possibly they 
were fixed by Numa nearly to the same day in his Sextilis, 
as those had been in his Aprilis*. That these Vinalia were 


* The proportion of the Cyclical year to the Nabonassarian, all through 
the period to which the tradition relating to the origin of the Vinalia 
priora, if true, must have belonged, was such that the 22d of a given 
Cyclical month corresponded to the 18th of the Nabonassarian. See our 
General Tables, Julian Type, or Period, xxiii. Numa was probably aware 
of that; and therefore, assuming the traditionary equable date of these 
Vinalia in his time to be Athyr 22, he might assume the 18th of Phame- 
noth, four equable months later, as the date of origination: and assuming 
the 18th of his own Sextilis as the same with that of the equable Phamenoth 
of his own time, (which was strictly the case,) he might attach the Vinalia 
posteriora to Sextilis 18. This date in the style of his own calendar was 
xiii Kal. Septembres ; and that does appear to have been the date of these 
second Vinalia, though in the fragments of the Julian calendar it is 
marked for xiv Kal. Septembres, and that date is assigned it by Festus 
also. Varro dated it supra even xii Kal. Septembres. But Pliny observes 
of it, H. N. xviii. 69. § 4. p. 242: Vinalia altera ... xiii Kal. Septembres 
... Varro a Fidicula incipiente occidere mane determinat ; quod vult ini- 
tium auctumni esse: et hunc diem festum tempestatibus leniendis insti- 
tutum: which seems to fix Varro’s date for it to the xiii Kal. Septem- 
bres August 20 in the Julian calendar, August=Sextilis 18, in that of 
Numa. 

In the first year of Numa’s cycle the kalends of Sextilis fell on Aug. 16: 
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supposed to be sacred to Venus as the patroness of gardens, 
and were kept as an holiday by the gardeners, and by the 
dealers in the productions of gardens, at Rome, appears to 
have been due to an accidental coincidence ; viz. that two 
temples happened to be dedicated to her some time or other 
on this day. The name of Veneralia however having thus come 
to be considered common to the Vinalia posteriora, it might 
be afterwards transferred to the Vinalia priora; though 
testimony seems to be agreed that those in particular were 
sacred to Jupiter, not to Venus. 

iv. The Robigalia.—Robigalia dicta ab Robigo: secundum 
segetes huic Deo sacrificatur ne rubigo occupet segetes™— 
Robigalia dies festus septimo Kalendas Maias, quo Robigo 
deo suo quem putabant rubigimem avertere sacrificabant"»— 
Inde et Robigus deus, et sacra ejus septimo Kalendas Maias 


Robigalia appellantur®. 
Sex ubi que restant luces Aprilis habebit 
In medio cursu tempora veris erunt. 
Et frustra pecudem queres Athamantidos Helles, 
Signaque dant imbres : exoriturque Canis. 
Hac mihi Nomento Romam cum luce redirem 
Obstitit in media candida pompa via. 
Flamen in antique lucum Robiginis ibat 
Exta canis flammis exta daturus ovis. 
Protinus accessi rittis ne nescius essem : 
Edidit hee flamen verba Quirine! tuus. 
Aspera Robigo parcas Cerealibus herbis, 
Et tremat in summa leve cacumen humo. 
Tu sata sideribus ceeli nutrita secundis 
Crescere dum fiant falcibus apta sinas. 
Vis tua non levis est: que tu frumenta notasti 
Meestus in,amissis illa colonus habet. 
Nec venti tantum Cereri nocuere nec imbres 
Nec sic marmoreo pallet adusta gelu ; 
Quantum si culmos Titan incalfacit udos— 
Tum locus est ire Diva tremenda tue. 


and therefore the 18th on September 2: a very probable date for the 
Vinalia posteriora in his calendar, as commemorative of an event which 
must have been prior, when it actually happened, to the season of vintage ; 
yet could not long have preceded it. 


m Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 56. Fasti Verrii Flacci, or Prenestine Ca- 
n Festus, xvi. 451. 16. Robigalia. lendar, apud Foggini, ad vii Kal. Maias: 
© Servius, ad Georgica, i. 151. Cf. and the Maffean Cal. 
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Parce precor scabrasque manus a messibus aufer ! 
Neve noce cultis : posse nocere sat est P. 


Tum mihi, (Cur detur sacris nova victima queris ?) 
(Queesieram), Caussam percipe flamen ait. 

Est Canis; Icarium dicunt: quo sidere moto 
Tosta sitit tellus preecipiturque seges. 

Pro cane sidereo canis hic imponitur are ; 
Et quare pereat nil nisi nomen habet4. 


Hinc mala Rubigo virideis ne torreat herbas 
Sanguine lactentis catuli placatur et extis'. 


Catularia porta Rome dicta est, quia non longe ab ea ad 
placandum Caniculz sidus frugibus inimicum rufe canes 
immolabantur, ut fruges flavescentes ad maturitatem perdu- 
cerenturs— Rutile canes, id est non procul a rubro colore, 
immolabantur, ut ait Atejus Capito, Canario sacrificio pro 
frugibus, deprecand svzevitize caussa sideris Caniculeet — 
Equidem ipsa etiam verba prisce significationis admiror. ita 
enim est in commentaris Pontificum: Augurio Canario 
agendo dies constituantur priusquam frumenta vaginis exe- 
ant et antequam in vaginas perveniant'™—Quarto Robigum 
ac Floram, quibus propitiis neque rubigo frumenta atque 
arbores conrumpit neque non tempestive florent. itaque pu- 
blice Robigo feriz Robigalia Florz ludi Floralia mstitutiv~— 
Tria namque tempora fructibus metuebant (prisci Romani), 
propter quod instituerunt ferias diesque festos, Rubigalia 
Floralia Vinalia*. Rubigalia NumayY constituit anno regni 
sui xi°, que nunc aguntur a. d. septimum Kalendas Maii, 
quoniam tunc fere segetes rubigo occupatz2. 

The institution of the Robigalia is thus traced up to 
Numa, and to the eleventh year of his reign, B. C. 703. 
The vii Kal. Maias of that time, April 25 Roman of the 
Julian calendar, would answer to April 24 Roman: and 
B.C. 703, in the xth year of the first cycle of Numa, April 
24 Roman fell on May 9. 


P Ovid, Fasti, iv. go1—g22-936. u Pliny, H.N. xviii. 3. p. 18. 

4 Ibid. 937-942. w Varro, De Re Rustica, i. i. § 6. 

r Columella, x. De Hortorum Cultu, x Cf. Scholia ad Germanici Ces. 
342. Aratea Phenomena, p. 116, 117. 

8 Festus, iii. 71.2. Catularia. y Cf. Tertullian, iv. 114. De Spe- 


t Ibid. xvi. 465. 5. Rutile: cf. ctaculis, 5. 
Philargyrius, ad Georg. iv. 425. z Pliny, H.N. xviii. 69. § 3. p. 237. 
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Now Varro informs us* that the grain of the wheat was 
15 days in the sheath, or in vaginis; 15 in the ear and 
flowering ; and 15 in the ear and ripening: 45 days in all. 
And since for the climate of Italy, in the parts about Rome, 
the corn was commonly ripe about midsummer, which for 
Numa’s time was about June 30; the ear would begin to 
swell in the sheath about May 16: only seven days later 
than Numa’s date of the Robigalia May 9. Consequently 
this ceremony would thus have been fixed by him, in the 
first instance, to a very probable date in the process of fruc- 
tification ; only seven days before the actual developement of 
the ear in the sheath: the very time which would seem to 
have been meant by the old form of words quoted by Pliny, 
Antequam frumenta in vaginas perveniant, priusquam vagi- 
nis exeant. 

v. Sacrum Carne Dez. That the sacrum Carne Dee was 
in all probability as old as the calendar may be inferred from 
what Macrobius assigns as one of the reasons of the name 
given to the month of Junius»: Nonnulli putaverunt Junium 
mensem a Junio Bruto qui primus Rome consul factus est 
nominatum : quod hoc mense, id est Kalendis Juniis, pulso 
Tarquinio sacrum Carne Dez in Ceelio monte voti reus fece- 
rit. hance deam vitalibus humanis preeesse credunt. ab ea 
denique petitur ut jecinora et corda queeque sunt intrinsecus 
viscera salva conservet. et quia cordis beneficio, cujus dissi- 
mulatione Brutus habebatur, idoneus emendationi publici 
status exstitit, hanc deam que vitalibus prezest templo sa- 
cravit, cui pulte fabaria et larido sacrificatur, quod his ma- 
xime rebus vires corporis corroborentur. nam et Kalendze 
Junie fabarize vulgo vocantur, quia hoc mense adultz fabze 
divinis rebus adhibentur—Quod Kalendis Juniis et publice 
et privatim fabatam pultem diis mactant¢. 


Prima dies tibi Carna! datur. dea cardinis hec est. 
Numine clausa aperit claudit aperta suo 4. 


Pinguia cur illis gustentur larda Kalendis, 
Mixtaque cur calido sit faba farre, rogas ? 


a De Re Rustica, i. xxxii. 6. Cf. ¢ Varro, apud Nonium, in Maclare. 
our Fasti Catholici, vol. ii. 222-226 Fragmenta, 241. 
note. Diss. x. ch. vii. sect. 2. 4 Ovid, Fasti, vi, ro1r—182. 


b Saturnalia, i. 12. 260. 
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Prisca dea est, aliturque cibis quibus ante solebat, 
Nec petit adscitas luxuriosa dapes®. 


The coincidence to be remarked in this instance is that 
ripe beans were used in this sacrum Carnz on the Kalends 
of June; and gave name to the day of the ceremony itself as 
the Kalendz Fabariz. Virgil dates the sowing of the bean 
in the spring : 

Vere fabis satio . 

Columellas speaks of a sort of bean, called trimestris, sown 
in February and ripe three months afterwards: consequently 
in May at the latest. And prescribing the work to be done 
from the Ides of June to the solstice he observes); Sed et 
viciam in pabulum secare oportet priusquam silique ejus 
durentur: ordeum metere: fabam serotinam ducere: fabam 
maturam conterere, et paleam ejus diligenter recondere. 
Palladius too shews that the bean was fit to be gathered in 
Junei; Nunc et faba luna minuente velletur: and that, be- 
fore the solstice; as appears from the next title. The same 
thing is implied in Columella‘: Silente luna fabam vellito 
ante lucem. 

It seems then that even in the time of Columella and 
Palladius beans were ripe in Italy, about Rome, in June and 
before midsummer : and the Roman ritual shews that even 
in the Julian calendar ripe beans were to be had on the Ka- 
lends of June for the sacrum Carne Dee on that day; which 
retained its name as the Kalendz Fabariz down to the time 
of the Constantian Calendar, A. D. 355. It could not there- 
fore be otherwise in the time of Numa; when the Kalends 
of June could never fall earlier than June 5, and might fall 
as late as July 5, and fell most properly (as in the first year 
of his cycle) on June 17; only thirteen days before the date 
of the summer solstice in his time, June 30. 

Enough however has been done to illustrate these subjects 
for the present; though perhaps the custom alluded to by 
Servius, in his commentary on Virgil’s Sparge molam!, de- 
serves to be noticed from its connection with them. Virgines 
Vestales tres maximze ex Nonis Maiis ad pridie Idus Maias 


: Ovid, Fasti, vi. 173-196. h xi. ii. § 50. p. 755. _ 
Georgica, i. 215. i vii. Tit. iii. Kk ii.) xX. 12% 
€ ii. x. § 9. 1 Kelog. viii. 82. 
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alternis diebus spicas adoreas in corbibus messuariis promunt ; 
easque spicas ipsee virgines torrent pinsunt molunt: atque 
ita molitum condunt. ex quo farre virgines ter in anno molam 
faciunt: Lupercalibus (Feb. 15 Roman), Vestalibus (June 9 
Roman), Idibus Septembribus (Sept. 18 Roman), adjecto 
sale cocto et sale duro™. 

The description of this process implies that the ears used 
in it were still green, though approaching to maturity". The 
specified interval, from the Nones to the Ides of May, in the 
rectified years of the cycle would answer to May 23—31: 
and ears of corn at that time might no doubt be found 
with the grain sufficiently formed to undergo the preparation 
in question. Numa, says Pliny®, instituit deos fruge colere, 
et mola salsaP supplicare: atque ut auctor est Hemina far 
torrere, quoniam tostum cibo salubrius esset. id uno modo 
consequutum statuendo non esse purum ad rem divinam nisi 
tostum. is et Fornacalia* instituit farris torrendi ferias; et 
zque religiosas Terminis agrorum (i. e. the Terminalia). This 
ceremony was therefore an institution of Numa’s, and as old 
as the calendar itself +. 


* By these Fornacalia Pliny probably meant the ceremony attached to 
the same day as the Quirinalia (xiii Kal. Mart.) and called also Stultorum 
Feriz, described by Ovid, Fasti, ii. 513—532. Cf. Festus, vi. 152.8. For- 
nacalia, and xvii. 533. 12. 14. Stultorum Feriz. Yet there was a very 
similar ceremony also on the Vestalia (June g) described by Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 311—318, one of the occasions on which the Mola in question was ex- 
pressly prepared. This is described by Lydus also, De Mensibus, iv. 59. 
93-4. ad v Id. Junias, June 9. 

The dderpia or dderpides at Athens performed an office there similar to 
that of these Vestals at Rome. Scholia in Aristophanem, Lysistrata, v. 644: 
Eir ddetpis }:.. . Vivovta d€ ties Tav evyeyovuay adetpides TH ed wap- 
O€vor, aitiwes Ta eis THY Ovoiav Tomava Gdovot, Kal €oTW EvTmov TOUTO. €iat 
d€ kai iepoi puda@ves. Hesychius, ’Aderpia. yiyvovrai tives mapOevor aitwes 
ra €is Tas Ovoias wérava adovet. Kai €ort TovTO éritiwoy. Cf Eustathius ad 
Odyss. Y 105. il. 228(=724). 30. From Pausanias. 

+ There was a stated sacrum in the month of December also; which 
serves to illustrate the relation of that month in the calendar of Numa to 
the natural year: the Sacrum Deze Angerone. 


m Cf. Festus, iii. 69.12 : Casta mola, oH. N. xviii. 2. p. 6. 


genus sacrificii quod virgines Vestales Pp H.N. xxxi. 41. 637. Maxime tamen 
faciebant. . in sacris intelligitur auctoritas (salis 
n Cf. ad Georgica, i. 267: ad Ain. usus) quando nulla conficiuntur sine 


ii, 133. mola salsa. 
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CHAPTER, LV: 


On the Lemuria of the Roman Calendar. On the Argei, and 
on the Sexagenarii de Ponte. On the Quirinalia, and on the 
Birthday of Romulus ; and on the day of the Conception of 
Romulus, and on the eclipse at the Conception. 


Section I.—On the Lemuria of the Roman Calendar. 


The institution of the Roman Lemuria was one of the 
questions which we had occasion to consider in our Fasti 


Angeronalia, ab Angerona, cui sacrifictum fit in Curia!—Namque diva 
Angerona cui sacrificatur a. d. xii Kal. Januarii ore obligato obsignatoque 
simulacrum habet?—Inter antiquissimas sane religiones sacellum colitur 
Angerone, cui sacrificatur ante diem duodecimum Kalendarum Januari- 
arum. que diva presul silentii istius preenexo obsignatoque ore simulacrum 
habet?—Angerone dee sacra a Romanis instituta sunt cum angina omne 
genus animalium consumeretur4—Julius Modestus ideo sacrificari huic 
dez dicit quod populus morbo qui angina dicitur premisso voto sit libe- 
ratus 9. 

The date of this ceremony, xii Kal. Jan. is attested by the Maffzean and 
the Prznestine calendar®. The latter has, opposite to that day, Ferize Dive 
Angerone, cui sacrifictum in ara Volupiz. Macrobius speaks? also of 
another sacrifice on the same day to Hercules and Ceres, sue pregnanti ; 
which does not appear in these calendars. 

The mouth of this goddess it appears was always represented mufHed ; 
which Pliny and Solinus seem to have understood as intended in token of 
silence: as if this goddess among the Romans, like the Harpocrates of the 
Egyptians, was the goddess of silence and secrecy. But in this construc- 
tion of the representation, we apprehend, they were mistaken. It is ex- 
plained by the tradition connected with the institution: that the rites of 
this goddess were instituted at a time when the people were generally 
affected by that species of sore throat which is called the quinsey. With 
such an affection as that, the mouth and neck are kept muffled and covered 
up as matter of course. This Angerona, (as her name itself would have 
implied,) was the goddess of quinseys: and she was represented ac- 
cordingly. 

Solinus however may possibly be in the right, when he speaks of this 


- Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 58. ® Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 10. 241. 
- Pliny, H. N. iii.g. p. 610. 6 Apud Foggini. Cf. Macrobius, Sa- 
3 Solinus, i. §. 6. turnalia, i. 12. 241. 


4 Festus, i. 29. 3. 7 Saturnalia, iii. 11. 32. 
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Catholici4, in connection with a very important subject ; that 
of the miracle in the time of Hezekiah, and of its proper 
evidence distinct from that of Scripture. We recur to this 
question here because we are now in a better condition to do 
justice to it, than we were before; but we still beg leave to 
refer our readers to that part of our former work which 
treats of this miracle in general, and of the proper testimony, 
extraneous to that of Scripture, by which it admits of being 
confirmed 4. 

The external phenomena of the miracle for the latitude and 
meridian of Rome exhibited a striking resemblance to the 
circumstances of the death of Romulus; which had happened 
May 26 B.C. 715, as this miracle did May 31 B.C. 710, just 
five years and five days afterwards. The construction to 
which it was evidently calculated to give occasion was the 
same which appears to have been actually put upon it; viz. 
That it was an intimation of the anger of the gods for the 
still unexpiated death of Romulus: and its first and most 
immediate effect was the institution of a ceremony, the name 
and the circumstances of which concur to prove that it could 
not have been intended for any purpose but that of appeasing 
the manes of the dead—the ceremony of the Lemuria. 

This ceremony is described by Ovid, in connection with 
the vii Idus Maias’, 


Hinc ubi protulerit formosa ter Hesperus ora, 
Ter dederint Pheebo sidera victa locum ; 


sacrum as one of the most ancient at Rome. At least we may take it for 
granted that though not so old as Numait must have been instituted while 
his calendar was still in use. And in this its date is remarkable ; Decem- 
ber 19 Roman. The earliest date of the Kalende Decembres in his cycle 
was November 30, the latest December 30: the normal or proper date, 
that of the first year of the cycle, was December 12: so that the xii Kal. 
Jan. in his calendar could not fall earlier than December 18 nor later than 
January 17, and would fall most properly December 30. At no period 
then in the natural year for the climate of Rome could such an affection as 
the quinsey be more likely to be generally prevalent than at that which 
coincided with Numa’s December in general, and with the proper date of 
this Sacrum Angerone in his December in particular; almost the winter 
solstice itself in his time. 


4 Fasti Catholici, i. 355, note. Diss. v. ch. iv. Cf. iv. 595 sqq. Appendix, 
ch. iv. r Fasti, v. 419—492. 


> 
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Ritus erit veteris nocturna Lemuria sacri : 
Inferias tacitis manibus illa dabunt. 


It appears from the description i. That the proper period 
in the noctidiurnal cycle at which it was celebrated was 
midnight. 

Nox ubi jam media est somnoque silentia prebet, 
Et canis et varize conticuistis aves ! 

Ile memor veteris ritis timidusque deorum 
Surgit: habent gemini vincula nulla pedes. 

Signaque dat digitis medio cum pollice junctis 
Occurrat tacito ne levis umbra sibiS. 


u. That while it was going on it was anciently the prac- 
tice (and therefore no doubt from the first) to close the other 
Fana or chapels, and to keep them closed until it was over. 


Fana tamen veteres illis clausére diebus, 
Ut nunc ferali tempore operta videst. 


ii. That the ritual of the ceremony itself was of the simplest 
kind. The priest who officiated did no more than wash his 
hands in spring water, a certain number of times, and then 
throw black beans a certain number of times also behind 
him. 

Terque manus puras fontana perluit unda ; 
Vertitur, et nigras accipit ante fabas : 

Aversusque jacit: sed dum jacit Hec ego mitto, 
His inquit redimo meque meosque fabis*. 

Hoc novies dicit, nec respicit. umbra putatur 
Colligere et nullo terga vidente sequi. 

Rursus aqua tangit Temeszeaque concrepat zra, 
Et rogat ut tectis exeat umbra suis. 

Cum dixit novies Manes exite paterni, 
Respicit et pure sacra peracta putat¥. 


iy. Its proper duration was three days, but not three days 
one after another. 


Sed tamen heec non sunt sub eodem tempore festa 
Inter se nullo continuata die. 


There was a day’s interval between the first and second 
day ; and a day’s interval between the second and third. 


s Fasti, v. 429. t Ibid. 485. doubt the Lemuria,) in sacris fabam 
« Cf. Festus, vi.144.1.Fabam: also jactant noctu; et dicunt se Lemures 
Varro, Fragmenta, 241. apud Nonium; domo extra januam ejicere. 
voce Lemures: Quibus temporibus, (no u Fasti, v. 435—444. w [bid. 491. 
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They lasted therefore nominally from the vii Idus Maias in 
the calendar to the ii Idus Maias; from May 9 Roman to 
May 13: but the three days of the ceremony were properly 
the vii Idus Maias, May 9, the v Idus Maias, May 11], and 
the 111 _Idus Maias, May 13, respectively *. 

With regard to the name of the ceremony, Lemuria; it is 
evident that it must have been derived from Lemures. The 
Lemuria were the sacra Lemurum. The question is then 
what was denoted by Lemures. It appears from Ovid that 
this word meant among the Romans precisely the same thing 
which we should understand to be meant by spirits or 
ghosts. 


Mox etiam Lemures animas dixere silenttim. 
Is verbi sensus vis ea vocis erat ’. 
In the course of time indeed it came to be used as synony- 
mous with hobgoblin, or with any imaginary object of dread. 


Somnia terrores magicos miracula sagas 
Nocturnos Lemures portentaque Thessala rides ®. 


Tunc nigri Lemures oyoque pericula rupto?. 


But its proper signification originally appears to have been 
that of the souls or spirits of men, disengaged from the body; 
in themselves indeed considered to be of a nature akin to that 
of daivoves, an intermediate order of beings between gods and 
men: divisible also into good and bad, both denoted in com- 
mon by this word Lemures in general; but the former pro- 
perly called Lares, the latter Larvee. Est et secundo signi- 
ficatu species deemonum, animus humanus emeritis stipendiis 
vitee corpore suo abjurans. hune vetere Latina lingua reperio 
Lemurem dictitatum. ex hisce ergo Lemuribus qui postero- 
rum suorum curam sortitus placato et quieto numine domum 
possidet Lar dicitur familiaris: qui vero ob adversa vitz 
merita nullis bonis sedibus incerta vagatione ceu quodam ex- 
silio punitur, inane terriculamentum bonis hominibus ceterum 
noxium malis, id genus plerique Larvas perhibent. cum vero 
incertum est quze cuique eorum sortitio evenerit, utrum Lar 
sit an Larva, nomine Manem deum nuncupantb— Dicit 


x Cf. the Maffean and the Venusine * Horace, Epp. Lib. ii. ii. 208. 
calendar apud Foggini. ® Persius, v. 185. 
y Fasti, v. 483. b Apuleius, De Deo Soeratis, ii. 237. 
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quidem (Plato) animas hominum dzmones esse, et ex homi- 
nibus fieri Lares, si boni meriti sunt, Lemures si mali seu 
Larvas; Manes autem deos dici si incertum est bonorum eos 
seu malorum esse meritorum¢. 

With regard to the origin of this ceremony, and to the 
name given it at first, Ovid begins with confessing his 
ignorance. 

Dicta sit unde dies, que nominis exstet origo, 

Me fugit; ex aliquo est invenienda deo 4. 

From which we may fairly conclude that the account which 
he proceeds to subjoin of both, though proposed on the 
authority of Mercury *®, must have been purely conjectural. 
It amounts in substance to this; That the Lemuria were a 
ceremony instituted by Romulus, and intended to appease 
the manes of his brother Remus ; and even that recognizes its 
connection with the peace of the dead from the first. Con- 
sequently that its name originally was Remuria; which in 
the course of time had been changed to Lemuria. 


Romulus obsequitur : lucemque Remuria dixit 
Illam qua positis justa feruntur avis. 

Aspera mutata est in lenem tempore longo 
Littera quee toto nomine prima fuit. 

Mox etiam Lemures animas dixere silentim. 
Is verbi sensus vis ea vocis erat f. 


So that on this principle Lemures, in the sense of the Manes 
of the dead in general, was derived from Lemuria, the name 
of a ceremony of that kind in honour of the manes of Remus ; 
that is, one of the dead in particular: which every one must 
allow to be absurd, contrary to the reason of things, and to 
the natural order and association of ideas. It is certain that 
the Lemuria took their name from the Lemures, not the 


Lemures from the Lemuria. 
conception than the Lemuria. 


¢ Augustin, De Civitate Dei, ix. 11. 
Cf. Festus, x. 199.8. Lanez effigies: 
200. 4. Larvati. Plutarch, Questiones 
Romane, li. Arnobius, iii. 124: Possu- 
mus, si videtur, summatim aliquid et 
de Laribus dicere, quos arbitratur vul- 
gus vicorum atque itinerum deos esse, 
ex eo quod Greci vicos cognominant 
lauras. in diversis Nigidius scriptis 
modo tectorum domuumque custodes 


x 


The Lemures were an earlier 
The name of this ceremony 


... Varro similiter hesitans nunc esse 
illos Manes, et ideo Maniam matrem 
esse cognominatam Larum; nunc aérios 
rursus deos, et heroas, pronunciat ap- 
pellari: nunc antiquorum sententias 
sequens larvas esse dicit Lares, quasi 
quosdam genios et functorum animas 
mortuorum. 

4 Fasti, v. 445. 

Ibid. 479-484. 


© Ibid. 447-484. 
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then must always have been Lemuria; only, as the second 
syllable in Lemures was short, possibly the name of the 
ceremony derived from it might originally be Lemurria, and 
afterwards become Lemuria. 

There was certainly such a word as Remuria, Remoria, Ro- 
moria, or Remonia, transmitted from the times of Romulus 
and Remuss; but it seems to have been the name of a certain 
locality on the Aventine hill, Ubi (Remus) de urbe condenda 
fuerat auspicatus: and besides it was a noun substantive in 
the feminine gender and singular number; Lemuria is a 
noun substantive in the plural number and the neuter gen- 
der. This explanation of Ovid’s however, as we have already 
observed, cannot be considered historical. It is almost self- 
evident that the peculiar rule of this ceremony could not have 
been intended for any calendar but Numa’s; and that the 
ritual of the ceremony in particular was eminently charac- 
teristic of Numa: and as it was confessedly of great anti- 
quity we should probably not be mistaken if we took it for 
granted that it must have been instituted and prescribed by 
Numa himself. 

Let us therefore proceed to inquire what light the Primi- 
tive equable calendar, the Nundinal calendar of Romulus, 
and the calendar of Numa are calculated to throw on the 
peculiar rule of the institution ; on its date; and on the fact 
of its being attached to three days, but not one after an- 
other. For this purpose we must begin with exhibiting the 
the first four or five months im each, both B.C. 715 and 
Bor 720: 


Primitive Calendar. 











Aira Cycl. 3292. Nab. 33. fira Cycl. 3297. Nab. 38. 
B.C. 715 BiG. 416 
Thoth 1 Feb. 18 mid. Thoth 1 Feb. 17 mid. 
Phaophit March 20 — Phaophir March 19 — 
Athyr 1« Apml i9 — Athyr 1 April 11 —- 
Cheac 1 May 19 — Cheac 1 May 18 — 
Cheeac 8 May 26 midn. Choeac 9 May 26 mid. 
~ May 26 at 18h. 
Cheac 9 { May 27 at mid. 


$ Dionysius Hal. i. 86. Plutarch, Urbis Rome, i.23. 1.20. Festus, xvi. 
Romulus, ix. xi. Auctor, De Origine 439.7: 10: Remurinus Ager. 
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Nundinal Calendar. 














Cycle viii. 1. B.C. 715 — Cycle ix. 1. B.C. 710 
Martius Jan. 20 mid. Martius Jan. 18 mid. 
| Aprilis Feb. 20 — Aprilis Feb. 18 — 
Maius March2t — Maius Marchig — 
Junius April.21 9 Junius April 19 — 
Quinctilis May 20 — Quinctilis May 18 — 
1 7 Quinctilis May 26 — 7 Quinctilis May 24 — 
Calendar of Numa. 
Cycle i. 3. B.C. 710. -— Roman. Julian. 
~ Januarius Feb. tg mid. vii Id. Maias May g May 27 
Martius March 20 — v—- — — Il — 29 
Aprilis April 20 — ii— —- — 13 — 3BI 


Maius May I9 — 





Idus Maize Mayi15 June 2 


Now as we argued before the date of the death of Ro- 
mulus, May 26 at or about sunset B.C. 715, might have 
been reckoned in the Primitive calendar either Cheeac 8, 
dated from sunset, May 25-26, or Choeac 9; which would 
begin at sunset May 26 according to the Primitive rule, but 
according to the Julian rule May 27 at midnight: and 
Cheeac 9 reckoned from May 27 at midnight B.C. 715, and 
vii Idus Maias, cycle 1. 3 of the calendar of Numa, May 27 at 
midnight also B.C. 710, would be the same. In the Nun- 
dinal calendar May 27 at midnight B.C. 715 corresponded 
to Quinctilis 8 at midnight, cycle viii. 1; and Quinctilis 8 at 
midnight, cycle ix. 1. corresponded to May 25 at midnight 
B.C. 710: two days earlier than May 27 at midnight, Choeac 9 
at midnight, B.C. 715, and vii. Idus Maias, cycle i. 3 of the 
calendar of Numa. 

The true date then of the death of Romulus B.C. 715 
might be considered by Numa the equable Cheac 9 reckoned 
from midnight, May 27 at midnight: and the nominal date 
B.C. 710, Quinctilis 8 at midnight, May 25 at midnight. 
Between these there was a difference of two days: so that, if 
the Lemuria in his own calendar cycle i. 3. B. C. 710 were 
attached to the latter, they must anticipate two days on the 
true date; if they were attached to the former they must be 
two days later than the nominal date. He appears to have 


5 Fasti Catholici, i. 357 note. 
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decided on this latter alternative, in order that the ceremony 
might begin on May 27, the assumed date of the death of 
Romulus, B.C. 715, and end on May 31—the date of the 
miracle B.C. 710; and might occupy three days in all, at the 
interval of one day asunder: May 27, May 29, and May 31]. 
For the last day being fixed to May 31, and the first to May 
27, the second day could not be consistently attached to any 
date but May 29. ‘These three days B.C. 710 corresponded 
to vii _Idus Maias, v Idus Maias, and iii Idus Maias, in his 
own calendar cycle i. 3 respectively ; and these consequently 
became the three days of the Lemuria. 

The day of the death of Romulus B.C. 715 May 26 was 
the new moon; and the day of the miracle B.C. 710 May 31 
was the new moon also. The former being assumed May 27 
at midnight the latter May 31 at midnight ; it is evident that 
the last day of the Lemuria was as strictly to be referred to 
the latter as the first day to the former. It follows that the 
entire interval mtended to be occupied by this ceremony 
could not have been more than the five days from May 27 
at midnight to May 31 at midnight; in which case, unless it 
was intended to occupy all these five days, there would be no 
other alternative except to distribute them into three periods: 
the first for the beginning of the ceremony, the third for the 
end, and the second for the middle poit of time between 
them ; which appears to have been done accordingly. 

We cannot help concluding therefore that the history of 
this institution, and the investigation of the reasons on which 
its peculiar rule seems to have been founded, are eminently 
calculated not only to illustrate the Pompilian calendar, and 
to verify the traditional accounts of the death of Romulus, 
but, what is more, to place in a clearer and stronger light the 
simple truth of the miracle in the time of Hezekiah, by this 
proof of the effect which it produced at Rome in particular. 
We have already shewni that the change in the rule of the 
reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle, from the primitive one of 
sunset to the Julian one of midnight, is probably to be traced 
up to it likewise ; and would have been the effect of it under 
the circumstances of the case at Rome in particular, even 


i Fasti Catholici, i. 354. Diss. v.ch.iv. Sect. viii. Ibid. iv. 611. Appendix, 
ch, iv. xi. 
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though there had been nothing to give occasion to such an 
institution as that of the Lemuria also. It is very observa- 
ble that the ceremonial of this institution was expressly at- 
tached to midnight. We have declared our opinion that the 
change of the rule of the Noctidiurnal cycle, even at Rome, 
in the first instance, was intended only for religious or ritual 
purposes; and it is far from improbable that this change of 
rule so limited was first exemplified in this contemporaneous 
institution of the Lemuria. 

We shall now proceed to consider another characteristic 
ceremony of the Roman calendar ; which seems to have found 
its origin in the same motives as this of the Lemuria, and to 
have been instituted at the same time: that of the Sexage- 
nari de Ponte. 


Section I1.—On the Argei, and on the Sexagenaru de Ponte, 
of the Roman Calendar. Testimonies. 

i. Oddev otv Oavpactoy Tos Tadaods tepay troraBelv Tod 
Kpévov tiv x@pav tavrtynv...eire Xpdvov attov dei kadeiy os 
"EdAnves dfiodow cite Kpdvov ws “Pwpaior...r\éyovo. dé cal Tas 
Ovaias émtredeiv TH Kpdv@ todvs madaits worep ev Kapynddve 
Téws 7 TOALS Siewerve, Kal Tapa KeArols els Tdde€ xpdvov yiverat, 
avopopovous. “Hpakdéa b€...dvddéar rods emywplous amopetAtTTO- 

, a a a a ’ 

Mévovs THY TOU Oeot pHviv avti TGV avOpeTeV, ods TrpTOdiCovTES 
Kal TOV XELpOv Akparteis ToLodyTES EppizToun eis TO TiBE€pios pEtOpor, 
ciowda TovovvTas avopeikeda KEKoopnueva TOV adTov éexeivots TPd- 
Tov epBudeiv eis TOV ToTALOV...TODTO bE Kal pexpLs eov veTeAOUY 
c lal lod ‘ eo r , . 

Popaior dpavtes Goov Tt uuKpov totepov eapiws ionwepias ev pyri 

a2 a m= A 

Mai rats cadovpeévats dots, dvyounvida BovdAdwevor tad’tnv €ivat 

Ni € f ee 43 ce te € \ SS x \ , € 7 
THY jpepav’ ev 1 TpoOvcavtes tepa TA KaTa TOvS VdpOUS Ob KaAOV- 
7 c / c / \ \ > ~ c \ 
pevot Llovtiduxes, tepewy ot Stahavéotaro., Kal ovv avTois at TO 
>) / Lal / / a » 
adavarov Tip duavAarrovea map0evor, oTpaTnyol TE Kal TOV GhAwY 
TOALTOV ods TapEivat Tats iepoupyias Oéuts, eldwAa popdais avOpe- 
Tov eikacpeva Tpidkovta Tov apiOmov and Tis tepas yedidpas BdA- 
Aovow eis TO peda Tod TiBépios, “Apyeiovs atta xadodvTesk— 
a he \ lol los 
Ava ti tod Maiov pnvos and ris Evdivys yedipas <cidwda pirtobytes 
A 3 a 3 
avOparev eis TOY ToTayov ’Apyelous Ta piTTovpeva Kadodow ; 7) 
X X ce \ \ /, bP] ny / \ < / 
TO TaAaLov ol TEpt TOY TOTOY oikotYTEs BapBapor Tovs GALoKOpE- 
v lal 
vous “EAAnvas ottws aroéhAvoav ; “Hpakadts 6€ Oavpacbels tw 
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avTov éravoe pev THY Eevoxtoviay edidake b€ TO CO0s Kal THY Sevot- 
dayoviay Gmopusovpevouvs eldwrAa pintetv; "Apyelovs b€ Tovs 
"EAAnvas of TaAdatol mdvras 6uadGs tpoonydpevoav!'—Aua ti rod 
Matov pijvos obk Gyovta yuvaikas ;...7) Ott TO pnvt TOUT TOV pE- 
yistov TowodvTa. TOV KabappGv viv pév eldwda piTTodvTEs ATO 
THs yedtpas els Tov ToTayov TdAaL O avOpdmous ; 610 Kat THY 
Prapivikav tepav tis” Hpas etvar doxodcav vevopota oxvOpomd- 
(ew, pajre Aovopévynv Tyvixadra pyre Koopoupevynv. 7 Ott TOAAOL 
Aarlvav év TO pnvi TodT® Tois KaToLxouevols evaylCovo.™ ; 
ii. Saturnio in carmine, 
Libaque fictores Argeos et tutulatos® : 

liba quod lbandi caussa fiant: fictores dicti a fingendis 
libeis. Argei ab Argis. Argei fiunt e scirpieis virgulteis. 
simulacra sunt hominum triginta. ea quotannis a ponte sub- 
licio a sacerdotibus publice jaci solent in Tiberim. tutulati 
dicti hi qui in sacreis in capitibus habere solent ut metam°— 
Argea loca Rome appellantur quod in his sepulti essent qui- 
dam Argivorum illustres viriPp—Argeos vocabant scirpeas 
effigies, que per virgines Vestales annis singulis jaciebantur 
in Tiberim 4. 

i. Cum in quintum gradum pervenerant atque habebant 
sexaginta annos tum denique erant a publicis negotiis liberi 
atque otiosi. ideo in proverbium quidam putant venisse ut 
diceretur Sexagenarios de ponte dejici oportere ; id est quod 
suffragium non ferant, quod per pontem ferebatur’—De- 
pontani senes appellabantur qui Sexagenarii de ponte dejicie- 
banturs—Sexagenarios de ponte olim dejiciebant. cujus caus- 
sam Manilius hanc refert quod Romam qui incoluerint primi 
Aborigines hominem sexaginta annorum qui esset immolare 
Diti patri quotannis soliti fuerimt ; quod facere eos destitisse 
adventu Herculis: sed religione postea veteris moris scirpeas 
hominum effigies de ponte in Tiberim vetere modo mittere 
instituisse. alii dicunt morante in Italia Hercule quod qui- 
dam ejus comitum habitaverint secundum ripam Tiberis, at- 
que Argeos se ab Argivis vocaverint arvis. quorum proditum 


1 Plutarch, Questiones Romane, P Festus, i. 36. 10. cf. in Libycus 


XXXii. 
m Jbid. lxxxvi. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, v. 
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n From Ennius, see Festus, xviii. 
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® Varro, Fragmenta, 242. E lib. ii. 
De Vita Populi Romani. 
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memoriam redintegrari. eo gente missum ab Greca legatum 
quendam Argeum diu cum us Rome moratum esse. hic ut 
obierit institutum a sacerdotibus ut effigies scirpea ex omni- 
bus cum que public erant rei nuntiavisset per flumen ac 
mare in patriam remitteretur. sunt qui dicant post urbem 
a Gallis liberatam ob imopiam cibatus cceptos sexaginta anno- 
rum homines jaci in Tiberim. ex quo numero unus fil pie- 
tate occultatus sepe profuerit patriz cousilio sub persona filii. 
id ut sit cognitum ei juveni esse ignotum, et sexagenariis 
vita concessa. latebras autem ejus quibus arcuerit senem, id est 
cohibuerit et celaverit, sanctitate dignas esse visas; ideoque 
Arczea appellata. sed exploratissimum illud est caussze, quo 
tempore primum per pontem cceperunt comitis suffragium 
ferre juniores:conclamaverunt ut de ponte dejicerentur sexa- 
genayil, qui jam nullo publico munere fungerentur, ut ipsi 
potius sibi quam il deligerent imperatorem. cujus sententiz 
est etiam Sinnius Capito. vanam autem opinionem esse de 
ponte Tiberino confirmavit Afranius in Repudiatot. 


iv. Tum quoque priscorum Virgo simulacra virorum 

Mittere roboreo scirpea ponte solet. 

Corpora post decies senos qui credidit annos 
Missa neci sceleris crimine damnat avos. 

Fama vetus ; tum cum Saturnia terra vocata est 
Talia fatidici dicta fuere dei: 

Falcifero libata seni duo corpora gentes 
Mittite que Tuscis excipiantur aquis. 

Donec in hee venit Tirynthius arva quotannis 
Tristia Leucadio sacra peracta modo. 

Illum stramineos in aquas misisse Quirites : 
Herculis exemplo corpora falsa jaci. 

Pars putat ut ferrent juvenes suffragia soli 
Pontibus infirmos preecipitasse senes. 

Tibri! doce verum. tua ripa vetustior Urbe : 
Principium ritis tu bene nosse potes. 

Tibris arundiferum medio caput extulit alveo 
Raucaque dimovit talibus ora sonis. 

* * * * 

Arcadis Evandri nomen tibi sepe refertur : 

Ille meas remis advena torsit aquas. 
* * * * 

Magnaque pars horum desertis venerat Argis, 

Montibus his ponunt spemque laremque suum. 


t Festus, xvil. 504. I. 
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Seepe tamen patrie dulci tanguntur amore, 
Atque aliquis moriens hoc breve mandat opus : 
Mittite me Tiberi, Tiberinis vectus ut undis 
Litus ad Inachium pulvis inanis eam. 
Displicet heredi mandati cura sepuleri, 
Mortuus Ausonia conditur hospes humo. 
Scirpea pro domino Tiberi jactatur imago 
Ut repetat Grajas per freta longa domos”. 


Section I1I.—Remarks and inferences. 


The above statements and testimonies recognize the great 
antiquity of this ceremony ; but they do not apparently con- 
nect it in any manner with Numa Pompilius. And yet a 
very little reflection will convince us that, in the form and 
under the name in which and by which they describe it, it 
could not have been older than Numa, and it must have 
been instituted by him. 

In the first place, it does not appear that this ceremony 
was known or supposed to have been ever performed except 
in one month, the month of Maius, or on any but one day 
in that month, the Idus; nor that this month of Maius was 
ever any but the Maius of Numa, the month so called in the 
calendar of Numa, not in that of Romulus, and fixed by its 
site in that calendar to a certain season of the natural year, 
which did not much differ from that of the Julian May itself. 
If so, the ceremony above described could not have been 
older than the correction of the calendar by Numa. 

In the next place, it could not be performed except in one 
locality, that of the Pons Sublicius over the Tiber. Now 
this bridge in particular could have had no existence before 
the foundation of Rome. Consequently neither could the 
ceremony as above described, performed on it. 

Thirdly, it could not be performed, as above described, ex- 
cept by the Pontiffs, and the Vestal virgins ; and the most 
important part of the ceremony, (that of casting the images 
made of wicker work or basket wood, used on the occasion, 
with their own hands into the Tiber,) could be performed, it 
seems, only by the Vestal virgins. The Pontiffs were pre- 
sent, and present ex officio, as well as they, while the cere- 


« Ovid, Fasti, v.621-660. On the Ides of May. 
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mony was going on; but the act which gave its name to the 
ceremony must be performed by them. So that they and 
not the Pontiffs were the principal agents in it ; and if this 
act was a sacrifice in any sense they and not the Pontiffs 
were the ministers by whom it was offered. The Pontiffs 
appear to have been also present because the stated locality 
of the ceremony was the Pons Sublicius ; and the Pons Subli- 
cius was under their care, and every act of religion done 
upon it must be done in their presence, if not under their 
superintendance. 

Now whether the order of Vestals at Alba, or any where 
else in the neighbourhood of Rome, might be older than Numa 
or not; it is agreed that this order at Rome was not older 
than Numa. The temple of Vesta at Rome was founded by 
Numa: and the first Vestals taken, as it was termed, for its 
service there were taken, i. e. ordained and consecrated, by 
Numav. It is still more certain that the order or college of 
Pontiffs was instituted by Numa; and that there was no such 
order yet in existence at Rome before the time of Numa. If 
then this ceremony was always performed at Rome by the 
Pontiffs and the Vestal virgins, that fact in particular ought 
to be decisive that at Rome it could not have been older than 
Numa, though it might be as old as Numa. 

Fourthly, it appears that the number of the images thus 
annually cast mto the Tiber was fixed; and could be nei- 
ther more nor less than thirty. We give this number a 
meaning, and we account also for its bemg limited in this 
manner, if we suppose it to have been taken from the only 
division of the people at Rome, which, from the time of the 
Foundation to that of Numa, was competent to include them 
all, both the Senators and the Plebes ; viz. that of the Thirty 
Curie, ten for each of the three Tribes: for it is agreed that 
this division was as old as the city, having been made by 
Romulus himself* ; and that none else as yet existed in the 
time of Numa. These thirty images then might have been 
intended for the thirty Curie, one for each; and through 
them for the whole of the Civitas or body politic at Rome : 


w Supra, p. 173. iii. 107. 6. Curia: xii. 283. 3. Nove 
x Dionys. Hal. ii. 7. 23.64. Livy, Curie: Servius, ad Ain. viii. 638: ix. 
i. 13. Plutarch, Romulus, xx. Festus, 370. 
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and such an institution with such a reference would have 
been entirely consistent with the constitution of the Roman 
community in the time of Numa. 

Fifthly, as this ceremony was fixed to the Ides of May, 
that is, to the fifteenth of the same month of which the Le- 
muria were fixed to the ninth, the eleventh, and the thirteenth 
respectively ; it is evident that the calendar date of this cere- 
mony bore precisely the same relation to that of the third 
day of. the Lemuria, as that did to the calendar date of the 
second day, or that of the second day to that of the first 
day: and had the Lemuria been appointed to last four days 
instead of three, beginning nevertheless on the vii Idus Maias 
as before, and being celebrated only every other day as before, 
the Ides of the month must have been the fourth day of that 
ceremony of which the vii Idus was the first. Nor could 
any one deny that a ceremony like this of the Ides was well 
adapted in its own nature to continue and complete even one 
like that of the Lemuria on the three preceding days; that 
the act which was characteristic of this day might not have 
had a peculiar meaning and import as much as the Lemuria 
themselves ; and therefore might not have been a very ap- 
propriate termination of a series of rites extendig over a 
stated number of days, all of them confessedly of that cha- 
racter. It is far from improbable consequently that this 
ceremony of the Ides of May, whether formally designated 
in the calendar as a continuation of the Lemuria or not, did 
virtually stand in that relation to them; and was intended 
not only to take up and prosecute what had been begun in 
them, but also to complete it. 

If then we have succeeded in rendering it morally certain 
that the final end of the institution of the Lemuria was to 
appease the manes of Romulus; it is an obvious inference 
from that fact that this ceremony of the Ides of May might 
have been intended for the same purpose. It is manifestly 
possible that these thirty images, (which their number itself 
would imply to have had a direct and designed reference to 
the thirty Curiz,) might have been intended to represent the 
whole of the Roman community, as summed up and compre- 
hended in those Curie ; and, if the death of Romulus could 
not be laid to the charge of one part of that community 
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more than another, it must so far have entailed a common 
guilt upon the whole: the best mode of atoning for which in 
behalf of the whole might seem to be this offering of one 
image vicariously for each of the parts into which it was 
divisible ; that is, the thirty Curie. Such an expedient at 
least, and with such an end in view, would be entirely in 
unison with the disposition and character of Numa, and with 
other facts of his personal history which are upon record ; 
especially that of his interview with Jupiter Eliciusy: to 
which we would not be understood to refer as an historical 
incident or actual matter of fact, but simply as to something 
which has been left on record, calculated to illustrate the 
character of Numa, or the opinion which posterity enter- 
tained of it. Nothing could be more consistent with the 
temper and frame of mind which appears in this traditionary 
anecdote, than the idea of making atonement for a guilt or 
pollution, which affected the whole of the Roman commu- 
nity, on a scale as large as the extent of the pollution itself; 
but vicariously : that is not in their own persons, but in and 
through representations of a certam kind, supposed to be 
made in their likeness, and purposely substituted for them. 
And this leads us to observe further That it appears to 
have been always understood that these images were not 
those of young persons, nor of persons of confirmed age; 
but of persons advanced in years. It appears too that they 
were always the images of men, of that time of life, and 
never of women. Their proper description and designation 
from the first was that of Sexagenarii; old men in the strict- 
est sense cf the term, especially among the Romans who 
began to apply the name of old men even to persons of 50 
years of age?, much more to persons of 59 or 60 years of 
age. We explain this designation too, and we give it a very 
significant meaning, if we suppose them intended from the 
first of the épurdces, equales, or equals in years, of Romulus 
himself ; persons as old B. C. 710 as Romulus himself would 
have been, had he been alive at that time. We hope to 
consider the question of the date of the birth of Romulus by 


y Valerius Antias apud Arnobium, z Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 
v. 154-157. Ovid, Fasti, iii. 327-348. ciples and Arrangement of an Mar- 
Plutarch, Numa, xv. Cf. Livy, i. 20, mony of the Gospels, iii. 537. 605. ed. 
BT. 1837. 
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and by, and to see reason to conclude that it must have been 
B.C. 769; on which principle, he would have been actually 
59 or 60 years of age in B.C. 710, had he been then alive. 

We explain too, upon this principle, that other peculiarity 
of the ceremony to which we have adverted ; viz. the offering 
of these images annually not by the hands of the Pontiffs 
but by those of the Vestal virgins. The Pontiffs belonged to 
that half of the Roman community for which this very offer- 
ing was intended to make an atonement; viz. the men: and 
of this half itself none were so likely to correspond literally 
to the description of Sexagenarii as they. The Vestals be- 
longed to the other half, that of the women ; and it does not 
appear that this part of the community was ever supposed to 
have been implicated either directly or indirectly in the my- 
sterious disappearance of Romulus: or that it could possibly 
have had any thing to answer for on that account. The 
Vestals too, and especially those whom Numa himself had 
just ordained for the first time, B.C. 710 must have been 
“very young persons. It is agreed that they were the most 
sacred order of the ministers of religion at Rome; that they 
were the types of purity, innocence, and sanctity itself: and 
not only faultless in those respects themselves, but the fit- 
test and most capable of extending the benefit of the same 
qualities, by their own instrumentality and intercession, to 
others who wanted them. No atonement was so likely to be 
effectual as one made through them. No vicarious sacrifice 
could be so acceptable to its object as one which should be 
offered by them. For this reason the Vestals were appointed 
to have the principal share in the ceremony of this day. 
These images must be cast into the Tiber by their hands, 
and not even by those of the supreme Pontiff himself in 
their stead ; if they were to answer the purpose intended by 
them: that of expiatory sacrifices for some common guilt 
which affected the whole of the male population of Rome, 
and especially of that part of it which was most advanced 
in life. 

We have not however as yet expressly adverted to the fact 
which appears also from the testimonies produced supra ; 
viz. that, besides the name and description of Sexagenarii, 
these images had likewise the name of Argei. The popular 
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name for them down to the latest times was Argei. And 
this name itself is one among the other proofs which serve to 
connect the institution of the ceremony with the reign of 
Numa, and even with the beginning of his reign itself. One 
of the first acts of Numa according to Livy was the founda- 
tion of the college of Pontiffs, and the prescription of their 
proper duties ; among which he mentions expressly a certain 
class which concerned such persons or such places as went 
by the name of Argei, either before the imstitution of the 
college, or from that time forward, and because the pontiffs 
gave them that name themselves. Multa alia sacrificia 
locaque sacris faciendis que Argeos pontifices vocant dedi- 
cavit®. Whether places or ceremonies are here meant by 
this reference to the Argei does not appear; but whichever 
of the two might be intended by the name, the name itself 
must have been as old as the college of Pontiffs at least, and 
possibly even older. 

It appears in fact from Varro that anciently almost the en- 
tire city of Rome must have been divided into what he calls the 
Argeorum sacraria: of which there were 27. Reliqua urbis 
loca olim discreta; ut Argeorum sacraria in septem et viginti 
parteis urbis sunt disposita: and many of these are particu- 
larly described by him>. The meaning of this statement 
seems to be that excepting those places which he had just 
mentioned, (the Capitoline and the Aventine hills, neither of 
which in the time of Numa properly made part of the city,) 
these Argeorum Sacraria took in the whole of Rome, as it 
then was. He adds, Argeos dictos putant a principibus qui 
cum Hercule Argivo venerunt Romam, et in Saturnia sub- 
sederunt. 

The existence of this name of Argeos at Rome, applied 
both to places. and to persons, and to ceremonies, is thus 
traced up to the time of Numa. It follows that, though 
these images annually cast into the Tiber might have borne 
such a name from the first, that would be no proof that the 
act itself, by which they were annually cast into the river, 
might not have been instituted by Numa. He might himself, 
for some reason or other, have given a ceremony of his own 
a name older than its institution. And yet if the number of 


a Livy, i.21. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, ili. 791. 5 De Lingua Latina, i. 14—17. 
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these Argeorum sacraria was not more than twenty-seven, 
but that of these images annually cast into the Tiber was 
certainly thirty ; the latter could not have been intended to 
have an express reference to the former, as they might have 
had to the thirty Curie. And it would follow from this dis- 
tinction that, even if the name of Argeos was given to these 
thirty images by Numa, it could not have been given because 
of any such reference to the Argeorum sacraria. It must 
have been for some other reason. 

The form of the name thus given to these images, as the 
statements produced above shew, is Argeos: and yet Argeos 
could have been only the accusative case of such a nominative 
case as Argei. We must infer then that the name included 
the ceremony, in connection with which it was usual to think 
or to speak of them: for as the subjects of an act lke 
this of being cast into the Tiber even these images might 
be spoken of as Argeos not Argei. Now Argeus in Latin on 
etymological principles can be derivable from nothing but 
Argos. It is the Greek ‘Apyetos at least; and as regularly 
derived from ”Apyos in Greek as Argivus from Argi or Argos 
in Latin. Argeus too occurs in Latin writers in cases in 
which its derivation from Argos cannot be mistaken. 


Tibur Argeo positum colono®. 


And on this point in particular the traditionary explanations 
produced above leave no room for doubt ; for they all in 
some manner or other connect both the act in question and 
the name by which it was known, in its origin, with the 
Argei or Argives; cither as Greeks in general or as Arcadian 
Greeks in particular: and either as the followers of Hercules 
from Argos, or as those of Evander from Arcadia. 

A mystery is no doubt connected with the origin of this 
denomination, which we can scarcely expect at this distance 
of time satisfactorily to explain; yet something may be done 
towards clearing it up, by means of the testimonies still upon 
record, proposed supra: on the supposition at least that, as 
far as they are consistent with each other and with proba- 
bility in general, they may be considered to have had some 
foundation in the matter of fact. 


¢ Hor. Od. ii. vi. 5. Cf. Ovid, Amor. iii. vi. 46. 
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We observe therefore that there was a certain locality in 
the city of Rome which went by the name of Argiletum. In 
the descriptions of the city in after times it made part of the 
Regio undecima; lying between the Ceelian hill and the 
Aventine. We observe further that this locality and the 
name by which it was known were as old at Rome as Numa 
Pompilius himself; for according to Livy¢ the temple of 
Janus built by Numa, (the first temple erected to him at 
Rome,) was built on this spot, Ad infimum Argiletum. 

We observe also that this name is not found in any writer 
of good authority in any form but this of Argiletum ; and in 
particular not in the form of Argilletum, as if it had been 
derived from Argilla after the same analogy as Palmetum 
from Palma, or Olivetum from Oliva, or the like: and there- 
fore was merely the denomination given to a certain quarter 
at Rome where chalk or clay abounded, (argilla*.) We 
observe too that this word Argiletum, so written, naturally 
resolves itself into two parts, Argi and Letum; and that it 
was actually understood by the most accurate and the best 
informed of the Romans to be so compounded appears from 
the fact that it is found divided, and made into two terms 
Argi and Letum. 


Argi nempe soles subire Letum ©. 


Argique Letum multus obsidet sutor‘. 


We observe also that there was an ancient tradition among 
the Romans which connected the death of a certain Argus 
with this locality; and therefore, if it was founded on fact, 
would be competent to explain the name ever after given to 
the scene of the event, as actually intended of the Argi 
Letum. Argiletum sunt qui scripserunt ab Argo (dictum), 
seu quod is huc venit ibique sepultus sit. alii ab argilla quod 
ibi id genus terres. 

It is further observable that the time of this event, which 


* It makes no difference that argilla itself might anciently have been 
argila, or that, according to the analogy of such terms in Greek, an adjective 
like argilletis, dpy:AdATLs or apyiAjTLs, might have been derivable from it : 
though argilla in Latin makes argillaceus and argillosus. 

47. 19. © Martial, Epigramm. i. 118. f Tbid, ii. 17. & Varro, 
De Lingua Lat. iv. 44. 
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according to tradition gave name to the place, according to 
tradition also, was about that of the coming of Evander into 
Italy ; that is, not much earlier than the capture of Troy and 
the arrival of Aineas in Italy. This part of the tradition is 
most clearly ascertained by the testimony of Virgil; who 
speaks of the Argiletum as one of the localities pointed out 
by Evander himself to A‘neas, and as even then connected 
with the death of a certain Argus, and that Argus a contem- 
porary of Evander’s, and one who at the very time of his death 
was actually his guest. 


Necnon et sacri monstrat nemus Argileti ; 
Testaturque locum et letum docet hospitis Argi®. 


From which it follows that, among the explanations of the 
name proposed by Servius in his commentary on the place, 
none could have been the true one in the opinion of Virgil 
but that which supposed this Argus to have been the guest 
of Evander; and while still standing in that relation to him, 
and consequently entitled to protection and security, to have 
met with his death upon that locality, in some manner or 
other, and for some reason or other: most probably at the 
hands of the followers of Evander himself. Nam Evander 
Argum quendam suscepit hospitio, qui cum de ejus cogitaret 
interitu, ut ipse regnaret; Evandro hoc non sentiente soci 
intellexerunt ; et Argum necarunt. cui Evander et sepulerum 
fecit et locum sacravit non quod ille merebatur sed hospitali- 
tatis caussah. Such is the tradition recorded by Servius ; of 
which it appears to us that we need to accept only the fact in 
general that Argus was killed by the followers of Evander : 
but whether for the reason assigned, or under some excus- 
able misapprehension or other, may well be considered an 
open question. The latter only is consistent with the honours 
paid to him by Evander himself after his death; and the 
latter only also, to judge from the context of the passage 
above quoted, must have been Virgil’s construction of the 
fact of his death. 

It is therefore far from improbable that among the other 
memorials of this Argus and of his untimely end one might 
have been the institution of an annual ceremony in honour 


h Aneid, viii. 345. 
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of his Manes, like this of the Scirpea simulacra at Rome; 
devised by Evander himself, and intended as a kind of expia- 
tion of his death. And if that death, howsoever chargeable 
de facto on the followers of Evander, was after all an acci- 
dent of some kind or other, a misfortune or mischance rather 
than a crime; a more natural and probable mode of making 
atonement for it, in the shape of vicarious likenesses of those 
who had caused it, than this can scarcely be conceived. 
Such likenesses too would be understood from the first to 
have been those of the followers of Evander; that is of Ar- 
gives, in the sense of Greeks in general: and therefore their 
name from the first would be that of Argei also. 

It is very observable too that all the traditionary explana- 
tions of this ceremony produced above connect its origin, as 
a vicarious and not a real sacrifice, with the coming into 
Italy of the Grecian Hercules; and attribute this change in 
its nature and circumstances, from a real sacrifice of its kind 
to the likeness or semblance of a real one, to the Grecian 
Hercules himself. In our opinion this supposition of an 
older ceremony of the same kind which consisted in the ac- 
tual sacrifice of human victims, (in Italy in particular, and 
in the times of Saturn, which the Italic tradition of those 
times made the golden age itself, the age of innocence and 
happiness under the mild and beneficent reign of Saturn 
himself,) is confuted by its own incompatibility with the 
character of those times themselves. But with respect to 
the change in the nature even of a real sacrifice of this kind 
attributable to the Grecian Hercules, and bearing date in 
point of fact from the time of his coming to Italy; that is 
substantially the same as the institution of a vicarious sacri- 
fice of the same kind, and intended for the same end and 
purpose, in the time of Evander and by Evander himself: 
for even the Grecian Hercules of this tradition was the con- 
temporary of Evander, and his actual coming to Italy was 
not much later than that of Evander himself, nor much 
earlier than that of the coming of Aineas also. Hercules 
had been but recently the guest of Evander, according to 
Virgil, when Aineas became so too. 

With regard indeed to the Grecian Hercules or to the 
Italian Recaranus, (under which latter name the former 

¥2 
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enters most properly into this Italian tradition',) whether 
there was ever an actual person so called, and whether he 
could have lived and visited Italy in the time of Evander ; 
these are questions on which we do not consider it necessary 
to enter at present. Evander on the contrary is an histori- 
cal personage; connected with the early history of Rome 
and with the locality of Rome from the first: yet older than 
Rome itself. The conclusion therefore to which, as it ap- 
pears to us, we may come on this question of the first origin 
and of the first and proper name of the ceremony of the 
Scirpea simulacra, in all probability is thas; That there was 
a more ancient ceremony of the same kind, annually per- 
formed in the same quarter in general, which had been insti- 
tuted by Evander as a means of atoning for the death of a 
certain Argus at the hands of his own followers, howsoever 
occasioned: That in this too the likenesses of men were sub- 
stituted for men themselves, and very probably in the form 
of Scirpea simulacra, images of wicker or basket work, also ; 
That the atonement consisted in throwing these also into the 
Tiber every year, instead of men themselves, as an offering 
to the Manes of Argus: That their proper name conse- 
quently was necessarily Argei, either as the likenesses of 
Argives, or as offermgs made to Argus, and as the right and 
property of Argus: That as to the number of these images, 
to judge from the analogy of the Argeorum sacraria of after 
times, it could not have exceeded twenty-seven, and was cer- 
tainly less than thirty, the number peculiar to the same cere- 
mony of after times as modified in some of its circumstances, 
and instituted afresh, by Numa. 

It follows consequently that Numa could not have been 
strictly the first author of the Scirpea simulacra: he must 
have borrowed such a ceremony in his own calendar from an 
earlier one of the same kind. Finding this earlier one actu- 
ally in existence, and actually connected with an event some- 
thing like that of the death of Romulus, and actually applied 
as a means of atonement for it; he transferred it to his own 
calendar as an additional means of the expiation of the death 


i Livy, i. 7: ef. Virgil, Afneid. viii. lib. i page 9. J. 18: Arnobius, ii. gr: 
185: and Servius in loco: Solinus,  Lactantius, i. 21. 
Polyh. i. 7-10: Auctor De Origine, 
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of Romulus also. The change in the ceremony made by 
him consisted consequently in thus connecting it with the 
death of Romulus as well as with that of Argus; and in in- 
creasing the number of images from twenty-seven to thirty, 
one for each of the Curie or general divisions of the people 
of Rome: and in proposing and setting them forth under their 
new name of the Sexagenarii, the dy7duces of Romulus, as 
much as under their old one of the Argei. 

If these conclusions are justly deducible from our pre- 
mises, they may assist us to the probable discovery of the 
first institution of the more ancient ceremony itself, im me- 
mory of Argus. The stated date of this ceremony im the 
calendar of Numa was the Idus of his Maius; and that date 
in the first instance of all, Cycle i. 3, fell on June 2. B.C. 
710. Let us be permitted to assume that it was attached to 
this date in his calendar in the first instance because June 2 
was the traditionary date of the older ceremony itself. The 
first question will be On what day in the equable calendar 
did June 2 B.C. 710 fall? The scheme proposed abovek 
shews that it fell on Choeac 16; the Cyclical Choeac or the 
Nabonassarian Cheeac alike. If this Julian date June 2 then 
was fixed or given in terms perpetually, the Nabonassarian 
date corresponding to it must have been fixed proportionally 
also; that is in going back from Cheeac 16 June 2 B.C. 710 
in periods of 120 mean Julian years perpetually, it would 
always be either the 16th of the equable month, or the 
2lst; the 16th so long as the recession did not include the 
Epagomene of the equable year, the 2lst after it had 
done so. 

Now B.C. 710 corresponded to Aira Cyclica 3297. If 
then we go back 480 equable years from the Nabonassarian 
Cheeac 16 Ara Cyclica 3 297, corresponding at that time to 
June 2 B.C. 710, we come to the Nabonassarian Mesore 21 
Mira Cyclica 2816; which is found to be falling at that 
time, as our General Tables shew, on June 2 B.C. 1190: a 
coincidence which began to be the case Aira Cyc. 2818 
B.C. 1193, and was still continuing Aira Cyc. 2816 B.C. 
1190. The former of these dates was only 16 years, the 
latter only 13, before the earliest admissible date of the ar- 


k Page 308. 
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rival of Aineas in Italy, after the capture of Troy, B.C. 1177; 
at which time the coming of Evander himself also was still a 
recent event: and consequently any thing which had hap- 
pened subsequently even to that; like this event of the death 
of Argus. We cannot indeed insist on these coincidences as 
‘demonstrative of the true date of the institution of the cere- 
mony connected with his death; because we cannot take it 
for granted that the ceremony was attached to a stated Ju- 
lian date, ike June 2, from the first: and not merely to 
some particular day in the equable calendar, the same indeed 
with itself perpetually, but not necessarily, either at first or 
ever after, with June 2. It is however a singular coin- 
cidence, and one which could scarcely have been produced 
by chance, that the equable date of the ceremony in Numa’s 
time, supposed to have been attached to the same Julian 
date from the first as at that time, should take us back at 
once to the time of Evander; that is, to the very time when 
the event itself must have happened, if it happened in his 
time, and if he himself was an historical character. 


Section 1V.—On the Quirinalia of the Calendar of Numa. 
On the Birthday of Romulus. On the Conception of Romu- 
lus, and on the Eclipse of the sun at the Conception. 


The testimony of antiquity to the age of Romulus and 
Remus at the time of the foundation of the city of Rome is 
very generally to the same effect. It seems to have been 
commonly believed that they were at that time 18 or 19 
years of age. It may suffice to illustrate the fact of this per- 
suasion by the testimony of Ovid in particular. 

Martia ter senos proles adoleverat annos, 
Et suberat flave jam nova barba come. 
Omnibus agricolis armentorumque magistris 
lliadz fratres jura petita dabant|!. 

And this being intended of their age just before the Foun- 
dation, that is the Roman Aprilis, and their birth itself being 
dated by Ovid in the Roman Februarius; it implies that 
they were now strictly in their 18th or their 19th year™. 


1 Fasti, iii. 59-78. Eutropius, i. 1: Eusebius, Chron. Arm. 

m Cf. Dionysius Hal. i. 7a: ii. 56: Lat. Pars i. 283. Cf. Thesaurus Tem- 
Plutarch, Romulus, xii: Dio, iii. § 5: porum, Ol. i. 4. vii. 1: Lydus, De 
Zonaras, vii. 3. 316. B.C: 4.320. C: Magistratibus, i. 3. 
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From the circumstances of their birth, as handed down 
traditionally, it must be collected that it was known or be- 
lieved to have happened towards the end of the natural year, 
dated from the vernal equinox; and apparently in the Ro- 
man January or the Roman February of after times. Thus 
Ovid, when he has got to the day of the Lupercalia, the 15th 
of February Roman— 


Forsitan et queras cur sit locus iste Lupercal, 
Quzve diem tali nomine caussa notet. 

Ilia Vestalis ccelestia semina partu 
Ediderat patruo regna tenente suo. 

Is jubet auferri pueros et in amne necari : 
Quid facis ? ex illis Romulus alter erit. 

Jussa recusantes peragunt lacrymosa ministri, 
Flent tamen et gemitus in loca jussa ferunt. 

Albula quem Tibrin mersus Tiberinus in undis 
Reddidit hibernis forte tumebat aquis ®. 


And again, where he is explaiming the name of Martius— 


Interea crescente Remo crescente Quirino 
Cceelesti tumidus pondere venter erat. 
Quo minus emeritis exiret cursibus annus 
Restabant nitido jam duo signa deo. 

eylvia fit matero’s 42": 


These two signs supposed to be still wanting to complete the 
natural year were Aquarius and Pisces; the former of which 
the sun entered, according to Ovid?P, January 17 Roman, 
and the latter’ February 15 Roman, the stated date of the 
Lupercalia itself: the entrance of the sun into Aries, i. e. the 
beginning of the natural year, being dated March 22 Ro- 
man*; though the analogy of the other two instances would 
have prescribed March 17 Roman rather than March 22. 
Here then it is necessarily implied that the birth of Romulus 
and Remus happened in one or other of these signs, Aquarius 
or Pisces, between January 17 Roman and March 22 Ro- 
man ; and possibly in the opinion of Ovid critically between 
the two: i.e. on February 15 Roman, the ingress of the sun 
into Pisces and the date of the Lupercalias. 

Livy observes of the state of the river at the time of their 


1 ii. 381-422. On 452: Pi. 651- Gli. 457. Yili, 851. 
§ Cf. Dionysius, i. 32. 80. Plutarch, Romulus, xxi. 
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exposure, Forte quadam divinitus super ripas Tiberis effusus 
lenibus stagnis t—: and Varro in explanation of the name of 
Germalum, which occurred in his description of one of the 
quarters of the Argei" (Germalensis quincticepsos apud 
edem Romuli): Germalum a germaneis Romulo et Remo, 
quod ad ficum Ruminalem et hi inventi; quo aqua hiberna 
Tiberis eos detulerat in alveolo expositos. And that the 
Tiber was lable to overflow in the month of February has 
been shewn, im reference to the stated date of the Equiria at 
the end of that month; and might be proved if necessary by 
many actual instances of the fact. 

That the early spring was the time of the birth, real or 
supposed, appears beyond a question from the circumstantial 
account of it given by Dionysius™, after Quinctus Fabius Pic- 
tor; whose statements too in this instance, as he tells us, 
had been adopted and repeated by the other early Roman 
historians, Lucius Cincius, Porcius Cato, and Calpurnius 
Pisox. He dates their recognition at least according to 
/Elius Tubero at the Lycea or Lupercalia; when they were 
18 years of age. 

Now it appears from Dionysius? that the deification of 
Romulus under the name of Quirinus (the Sabine name for 
Mars*) was the act of Numa Pompilius. The sacellum or 
chapel of Romulus under this name of Quirimus was on or 
close to the Quirinal hill>; and that hill according to 
Dionysius® was taken in by Numa; though Livy* supposes 
it to have been added by Servius Tullius: and the first thmg 
which Numa did after he became king, according to Plu- 


ti. 4. Cf. Plutarch, Romulus, iv. wi. 79. 83. Cf. Plut., Romulus, iii. 
Festus, xvi. 456. 7. Rome. x Cf. Auctor De Origine Urbis Rome, 
u Supra 319. Cf. Plut. Romulus, iii. i. 21, 22. Virgil, Ain. viii. 630. 
Fecerat et fetam viridi Mayortis in antro 
Procubuisse lupam. 


This epithet of viridi too is an argument 
of the spring. That tradition did 
always perpetuate the month of Febru- 
ary, or the next to it, that of March, as 
the month of the birth, appears from 
the astrological calculations of Tarutius; 
which dated the conception of Romulus 
and Remus on the 23d of Cheeac (June 
24) in one year, and the birth on the 
21st of Thoth (March 24) in the next. 
Even in the Constantian calendar of 
A.D. 355 the Natalis Dei Quirini is 


attached to iv Non. Apriles, April 2. 

¥ Cf.i.80: 79. Servius ad Afn. viii. 
343. Z ii. 63. 

a Dionys. ii. 48. Quirinus was de- 
rived from Quiris or Curis the Sabine 
for spear: see Ovid, Fasti, ii. 477: cf. 
Festus, iii. 109. 6, Curis: xv. 415. 15. 
Quirinus : 416.1. Quirites : Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, i. 9. 239. 

> Varro, De Lingua Lat. iv. 16. Fes- 
tus, XV. 415. 5-14. Quirinalia. 

c ii. 62. aj. 44. 
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tarche, was to add the Flamen Quirinalis to the Flamen 
Dialis and the Flamen Martialis before existing. The proper 
service then in honour of the god Quirinus in the Roman 
calendar from the earliest to the latest times having been 
the Quirinalia; it is morally certain that the Quirinalia 
must have been instituted by Numa. 

‘The date of the Quirinalia in Ovid’s timef was the xi Kal. 
Martias, February 17 Roman; and that is its date also in 
the fragments of the Julian calendar for the month of Febru- 
ary, still remaining’. If this was its actual date in the cor- 
rection of Czsar, we may take it for granted that it must 
have been its nominal date in every state of the calendar, 
regular or irregular, previously. And indeed dates are re- 
peatedly found, in the Fasti Triumphales, of Triumphs upon 
the Quirinalia; which the context determines to the month 
before March at least. 

It is very necessary however to observe that as Februarius 
was the last month in the calendar of Numa, and immedi- 
ately preceded his Januarius, the style of the Quirinalia in 
his calendar must have been that of the xii Kal. Januarias 
not that of the xiii Kal. Martias; and in the common years 
of his cycle this term, the xiii Kal. Januarias, would always 
denote the 17th of his Februarius: in the intercalary years, 
when the Merkedonius had 27 days, it would denote the 
16th of the Merkedonius, when it had 28, it would denote 
the 17th. But it would always be the calendar date of the 
Quirinalia, under its proper style of the xiii Kalendas Janu- 
arias. 

These observations having been premised, we may now 
proceed to inquire From what this day, denominated the 
Quirinalia and dedicated to Romulus, must have been taken? 
The first and most obvious conjecture would seem to be that, 
as it was the feast day of Romulus under the name of the 
god Quirinus, it must have been intended to commemorate 
the day of his disappearance, as that of his deification. And 
this appeared so natural a conjecture to Ovid, as we have 
seen», that he did not hesitate to recognize the date of the 


e Numa, vii. Cf. Livy, i. 20: Festus, s The Maffzan and Farnesian, apud 
xi. 232. 2. Maxime. Foggini. Cf. Festus, xv. 415. 1. Quiri- 
f Fasti, il. 475. nalia. h Supra, 120. 
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Quirinalia as the date of Romulus’ translation to heaven ; 
though he could not have been ignorant that by so domg 
he was contradicting one of the oldest and most constant 
and best authenticated traditions among the Romans ; that 
of the disappearance of Romulus de facto on the Nones of 
Quinctilis not on the seventeenth of Februarius. And though 
the Nones of Quinctilis (the 7th of that month) in such a 
calendar as the Nundinal, and under certain circumstances, 
might have been found coinciding with the 17th of Febru- 
arius in such a calendar as Numa’s: it is certain that no- 
thing of that kind could have been the case any time be- 
tween B. C. 715 and B.C. 712; and in particular, B. C. 713, 
712, or 711, in one of which years the first Quirinalia must 
have been instituted. It.is clear then that, in fixing on this 
day in his own calendar for the holiday of the god Quirinus, 
Numa could have had no regard to the nominal date of his 
translation, the Nundinal Quinctilis 7. It is equally clear 
that he could have had no more regard to its true date; 
whether the equable Cheeac 8, or the Julian May 26. The 
17th of his February could never under any circumstances 
coincide with the Julian May 26. It might in the course of 
time coincide with the equable Cheeac 8; but not in the life- 
time of Numa, nor until long after his death. 

If however the day of the disappearance of Romulus, and 
therefore of his deification, (reckoned from the time when 
he ceased to be seen among men at least,) was notoriously 
either the Nundinal Quinctilis 7, or the Equable Cheeac 8 ; 
and yet the day fixed upon as the sign and seal of his di- 
vinity, the date of his own Quirinalia, the day which recog- 
nized and attested his divinity, both at the time and to all 
succeeding generations, in the most public and solemn man- 
ner, was notoriously a different day; how shall we account 
for this distinction on any principle which shall shew it to 
have been nevertheless a reasonable and consistent one? We 
can imagine no explanation of the fact but ¢his; That the 
day actually fixed upon by Numa for the Quirinalia, though 
not the day of the disappearance or translation of Romulus, 
was the day of his Brrru. 

Now this will appear on consideration to be only a just 
and a natural distinction. For if Numa concurred in the 
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common belief (or in what tradition has always represented 
as the common belief) that Romulus was the son of Mars, it 
must have been evident to him that his right to be proposed 
and recognized as divine must have held good from the mo- 
ment of his birth, and not merely from that of his disappear- 
ance. He was as truly a god, as truly a Mars alter, while still 
conversant among men, as after his disappearance from the 
midst of them. And if he had any secret misgivings respect- 
ing the true explanation of this mysterious disappearance, 
(misgivings which could scarcely fail to occur to a man of 
his good sense, though he might not think it expedient to 
give them publicity) it must have appeared to him the height 
of impropriety to date the beginning of Romulus’ divinity 
from the day of his death, brought about as it had been 
by treason and violence*. But there was no impropriety 
in treating him as divine from the moment of his birth, if 
he was to be treated as divine at all: or rather if the end 
of such a life as his was a token of his divinity its begin- 
ning must have been so too. To our judgment therefore no 
conclusion appears more probable than ¢his; That the Quiri- 
nalia assigned to Romulus under the name of Quirinus, as 
both the sign and the seal of his divinity, were taken from 
the day of his birth. And that being the case; the date 
of the Quirinalia in the calendar of Numa may possibly help 
us to discover the date of the birth of Romulus. 


* There was a tradition among the Romans themselves of after-times 
that Romulus was buried in the Forum at Rome. Scholia ad Hor. Epod. 
xvi. 13. Hoc sie dixit quasi Romulus sepultus est .... nam et Varro 
pro rostris sepulcrum Romuli dixit, wbi etiam in hujus rei memoriam duos 
leones erectos fuisse constat. unde factum est ut pro rostris mortui lauda- 
rentur. Festus, xii. 278.14: Niger lapis in Comitio locum funestum 
significat. ut alii, Romuli morti destinatum. sed non usu obvenit ut ibi 
sepeliretur, sed Faustulum nutritium ejus ibi sepultum fuisse, et Quinti- 
lium avum, Ti.... qui partes Romuli sequebatur; cujus familia dicta 
Quintilia, juxta appellationem ejus. On this principle, this black stone 
in the Comitium pointed out the spot which had been intended for the 
sepulchre of Romulus; had he died and been buried in the regular man- 
ner. According to Vatro the two lions in front of the Rostra designated 
the place of his actual burial. May we conjecture that this latter was the 
site of a cenotaph, actually erected to him there; and by Numa? This sup- 
position would render the above accounts consistent with each other. 
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Now as Numa Pompilius came to the throne not later 
than B.C. 713 exeunte, and as the deification of Romulus 
was one of the first acts of his reign, we are justified in as- 
suming that the first Quirimalia would be celebrated B.C. 
712; and if so, according to the rule and analogy of every 
later occasion of the same kind. Numa’s correction of the 
calendar indeed did not actually come into force before the 
Kalends of January, Feb. 17 Julian, B.C. 712, after the 
stated date of the Quirimalia. But in every regular calen- 
dar, the first year of its very first cycle may be supposed to 
take up the last of one which has just come to an end. 
Every such calendar admits of being applied backwards, as 
well as forwards, to any extent. We are at liberty therefore 
to assume that the actual date of the Quirinalia, B.C. 712, 
the first of its kind, would be the stated and regular date of 
that ceremony in the last year of the cycle of Numa. This 
last year was intercalary; and the Merkedonius was one of 
27 days. The xii Kal.‘Januarias therefore, the stated calen- 
dar date of the Quirimalia in every year of the cycle whether 
common or intercalary alike, in the last year fell on Merke- 
donius 16; and Merkedonius 16 on February 5. This 
then, if we are right in our premises and in the conclusions 
which we have drawn from them, must have been the date 
of the birthday of Romulus; the date of the first Quirinalia 
according to the appointment of Numa, the xiii Kal. Janua- 
rias in the last year of his cycle, the Julian February 5. 
We shall proceed to confirm this inference by some distinct 
arguments. 

1. It is altogether in unison with the fact which has been 
established by the testimony of Roman antiquity ; viz. that the 
birth of Romulus and Remus did happen at this season of 
the year, i. e. in the early spring, when the Tiber was liable 
to overflow its banks, and actually was doing so at the time: 
and even in the Julian February of later times itself. All 
this would manifestly be the case with such a date as Febru- 
ary 5. It is consistent also with the traditional date of their 
recognition by Numitor, as much the same with that of their 
birth ; sometime in the month of February also, about the 
season of the Lupercalia of after times. It is consistent with 
the traditionary age of both at the time of the Foundation, 
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whether 17, or 18, or 19*. For, if they were really born 
Feb. 5 B.C. 769, they were really 19 complete Feb. 5 
B. C. 750; and Rome was actually founded in their twen- 
tieth year. 

i. Again, if Romulus was born Feb. 5 B.C. 769, he must 
have been 54 Feb. 5 B.C. 715; and therefore it might be 
said that he was 54 years old at his death, as Plutarch says 
he was'. And, if he had lived so long, he must have been 
59 Feb. 5 B.C. 710; and therefore must have passed for a 
person of 60 years of age on the Ides of May June 2 that 
year. We have seen that the ceremony of the Scirpea si- 
mulacra was instituted by Numa in that year; and that 
these images were intended as so many offerings to the 
Manes of Romulus: and yet were known by the name of the 
Sexagenarii from the first. We now perceive that there was 
a good reason why they should be so called. They were in- 
tended for the dy7jAuKes or eqguales of Romulus; persons of 
the same age at that time of which he would have been had 
he been then alive. These two things reflect the greatest 
possible ight on each other. The age of Romulus, referred 
to this year of B.C. 710, on these Sexagenarii; these Sexa- 
genarii of B.C. 710, as the fellows in age of Romulus, on his 
birth, B.C. 769. 

in. This date of the birth of Romulus February 5 B.C. 
769 enables us also to put to the test the truth of the tradition 


* It does not always appear whether these statements relating to the 
age of Romulus at the Foundation are meant of current years or of com- 
plete. Tarutius’ calculation supposed him only 17 complete at the Foun- 
dation; that is, im his 18th year. Piso’s date of the Foundation, B.C. 
758, compared with his date for his birth, B.C. 776 (supra, p. 14), sup- 
posed him 18 complete. On this point allowance may be made for a year 
in excess or in defect without any prejudice to the truth. If Romulus was 
born Feb. 5 B.C. 769, he was 19 years 78 days old April 24 B.C. 750; 
18 years 78 days old on the same day, B.C. 751; 17 years 78 days old, 
the same day, B.C. 752, and 16 years 79 days old, the same day, B.C. 
753- ‘The true date of his birth, and the tradition relating to his age at 
the Foundation, are absolutely inconsistent only on the supposition that he 
was 30 at the time of this latter event. An opinion, which as we have 
seen (supra, p. 20 note: 37 note,) does appear to have been entertained 
by Tacitus, and possibly by Virgil. 


i Romulus, xxix. Cf. Dionysius, ii. 56. 
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relative to the eclipse of the sun at his conception. Testi- 
mony, as we have seen *, the testimony of Roman antiquity, 
is as unanimous to the fact of this eclipse at the conception, 
as to that of the eclipse at the death, of Romulus. It must 
have been taken for granted by Varro and Tarutius, preli- 
minary to their own calculation of the date of his birth; for 
they fixed his conception, as we hope to see more clearly 
hereafter, to the day of a solar eclipse: which could have 
been done only out of respect to this tradition, and from an 
implicit belief of its truth. 

Now if Romulus was actually born Feb. 5 B.C. 769, then 
his conception must have taken place B. C. 770; at that dis- 
tance of time before Feb. 5 B.C. 769, whatsoever it might 
be, which the laws of nature prescribe, in the case of the 
human subject, as the ordinary interval between the Con- 
ception and the Birth. And though there is no absolute 
measure of this interval, universally applicable, there is an 
approximate one, founded on experience and observation, 
which can never be far from the truth. For example, it may 
be assumed that it could seldom be less than 273 or 274 
days, in any case!; and in a particular case, like that of twins, 
it might be 276. 

Let it then be supposed that Romulus and Remus were 
born Feb. 5 B.C. 769. Reckon back 276 days from Feb. 5 
B.C. 769; and you come to May 5 B.C. 770. If this was 
the actual day of their conception, and the tradition of the 
fact of the solar eclipse at that identical time also had any 
foundation in truth, it must have been likewise the day of a 
solar eclipse, and of a remarkable eclipse too, if it was ever 
after so well remembered. Now this was actually the case. 
The Tables of Pingré shew an eclipse of the sun, B. C. 770, 
on May 5, at 11.45 a.m. for the meridian of Paris; which 
must have been still nearer to noon for that of Rome. We 
have not thought it proper however to take the date of this 
ecliptic conjunction from Pingré. We have calculated it for 
ourselves, and we find, 


k Supra 118. Cf. Dionysius, ii. 56: Cf. also our Fasti Catholici, ii. 505. 
Lf Gio Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. ix: Ibid. iv. 163, 
1 See our Prolegomena, 11g. cap. ii. 164. Diss. xvi. ch. i. sect. iv. 
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hm 5s. 
The mean new moon, May 4. 23 53 50 mean time Greenwich. 
May 5. © 43 39 — — Rome. 


h, m. s. 
The true new moon, May 5. 10 © 39 mean time Greenwich. 
May 5. Io 50 28 — — Rome. 


The mean distance of the sun from the Node at the time 
of this conjunction was 358° 36’ 11”; at that of the true was 
359° 45’ 42”; only 14’ 18” short of the article of the Node 
itself: so that nothing can be more certain than that there 
must have been an eclipse of the sun of extraordinary mag- 
nitude on this day. Nor do we know of any phenomenon of 
this kind in the history of the past which it would be more 
desirable on every account that competent persons should 
calculate with all the precision of which modern astronomy 
is capable. 

It cannot fail to occur to the reader that this being the 
eclipse at the conception, and that of May 26 the eclipse at 
the death, of Romulus, they both happened at the same sea- 
son of the year; and both in the same Julian month, one 
only 21 days before the other, and one about the same time 
in the forenoon as the other in the afternoon of its proper 
day. These coincidences would have the effect of causing 
them to go down to posterity in conjunction, and to be con- 
stantly remembered in conjunction; one as characteristic of 
the beginning, the other as equally so of the termination, of 
the mortal existence of the same person, the founder of the 
city of Rome. 

iv. We have already observed ™ that, though the order of 
Vestals was not older at Rome than Numa, it was older at 
Alba. Every one knows that Ilia or Rhea Sylvia the mo- 
ther of Romulus and Remus, an Alban princess, is uniformly 
represented as one of the virgins of Vesta. The most re- 
markable circumstance of distinction between this more an- 
cient order of Vestals at Alba and that at Rome was this, 
that, according to Dionysius", the term of service of the for- 
mer was five years, but that of the Roman Vestals was 30. 
We have already explained® that this peculiar term is the 
proper measure of the restitution of the Nundinal year in 


m Supra 173 note. Pie 7G 77s 1-1 O7- © Supra 135- Diss. ii. ch. iii. 
sect. li. 
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terms of the Equable; and that, whensoever and wheresoever 
it is alluded to, it is an equal argument of the existence of 
each of those kinds of year alike: but that where it is al- 
Iuded to absolutely, (as it is here" by Dionysius,) it is first 
and properly to be understood of the Equable year, though 
it may also imply the Nundinal. The term of service then 
of the order of Vestals at Alba was five Equable years, equi- 
valent to six Nundinal. 

Now there was actually a Nundinal Type, as we hope to 
demonstrate hereafter, common to the Prisci Latini, and in 
use at Alba also; in which the Ixviith equable cycle of five 
years from the epoch perpetually actually bore date on the 
first of Thoth at midnight Aira cyc. 3237 March 3 at mid- 
night B.C.770. Dionysius indeed” says that the conception 
of Romulus and Remus took place in the fourth year of the 
service of Iha. But there is very little difference between 
the fourth year of one term of five years and the first of the 
next; and in a matter of so great an antiquity as this a cir- 
cumstantial mistatement of that kind would be very excuse- 
able. The months of the Nundinal calendar of Alba being 
assumed to have followed the natural rule of the Nundinal 
calendar in general, in being each 32 days long; the scheme 
of that calendar B.C. 770 and 769 stood as follows. 


NunDINAL TYPE iii. 


Cycle lxvii. 1. 








Month. Midnight. Month, Midnight. 
1 Dee. 27 Ba. yar. vi June 5 B.C. 740. 
i Wan. 20... 470. vii July 7 
ii March 1 oa viii Aug. 8 
iv Jari 2° eek. ix” Sepe 9g 
View May ee iain: x © (Octx ar 


2nd of vth month May an. C. 770. 


Cycle Ixviii. 1. 





Month, Midnight. 





i Oct. 27) Bia 76. 

i Nov. 28 

ML Det 80s). 9 oo 

iv Jan. 31 B.C. 769. 
6th of ivth month February 5. 


n Dionysius, i. 76, 77: ii. 67- 


ee 
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In this calendar consequently the date of the conception 
May 5 B.C. 770 must have been the second of the fifth 
month; and that of the birth February 5 B.C. 769 must 
have been the sixth of the fourth month. The Primitive 
Thoth, at midnight, Ara cyclica 3237, as we have observed 
was falling March 3 at midnight, B.C. 770; and therefore 
the fourth of Athyr at midnight on May 5 at midnight. The 
Vestal term, restricted as it was to one cycle of these five 
equable years at a time, must have begun in this instance on 
Thoth 1 at midnight, March 3 at midnight; and if the num- 
ber of Vestals at Alba was four as it appears to have been 
originally at Rome, perhaps each of them might come into 
service, and have the charge of the ddcos of Vesta, every 
fourth day: in which case Ilia’s turn might have come on 
the 64th day from the beginning of the year, Athyr 4, which 
coincided with May 5; and it would do so if she was the 
youngest of the body, and the fowrth in order. And that too 
might explain the mistake of Dionysius above alluded to; 
who might thus have confounded the fourth turn in the 
order of the daily service with the fourth year in the order 
of the cycle. It is very observable at least that though 
May 4, the day before this visit of hers to the dAcos of Vesta, 
must have been nundinal, May 5 could not have been so. 

Again the Julian date of the birth of Romulus being 
Feb. 5, in the year of the Foundation it would be found 
coinciding with the second day of his own nundinal correc- 
tion; the first of which as we have seen was February 4— 
that year. In fixing his birthday in his own calendar, it is 
far from improbable that he would expressly regard this 
coincidence ; and would assume it accordingly, as the 2nd of 
his own Martius: and such an assumption as that would be 
competent to explain the reason why he gave the name of 
Martius to that month itself; if at least it was so called 
from the first after his reputed father Mars. He might give 
the first day of his Martius to his father and the second to 
himself as his son. This coincidence at least was competent 
to make him prefer the epoch of the Etruscan Nundinal 
Type for the time being to that of the Alban; because the 
former was falling on Feb. 4, the day before his birthday, 
Feb. 5—the latter was not. In this Alban type his nominal 
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birthday the 6th of the ivth month B. C. 750 was falling on 
March 29, and March 29 on the 23rd of his own Aprilis ; as 
the followimg scheme will shew. 


NuNDINAL CALENDAR OF 




















NUNDINAL TyPE III. Romuuus. 
Cycle Ixxi. 1. Cycle i. 1. 
Month. Midnight. Month. Midnight. 
saiyeDec. 7S BPO. ger: 
linda) 4:1)... 1 +a yn. 
HEED: R20). 5. oe i Feb. 4 B.C. 750. 
iv Mareh.24” ., , =. i Miareh 9s. an 
6th of ivth month March 29. 23rd of iind month or Aprilis 
March 29. 


The equable date of his birth B. C. 769 was Mesore 10— 
which coincided that year with Feb. 5: and Mesore 10, B.C. 
750, coincided with Jan. 31. We cannot undertake to say 
what day was actually reckoned as his birthday in his own 
calendar. But the analogy of the Quirinalia, fixed by Numa 
B.C. 712 to the true day of his birth, Feb. 5, and the name 
of his own month of Martius, the first in his calendar, do 
strongly imply that it was that day in his own correction, 
B. C. 750, which coincided with Feb. 5; that is, the 2nd of 
Martius. 


CHAPTER V. 
On the Janus of Numa; and on the Pales of ancient Italy. 


Section I.— Obscurity and difficulty of each of these 

questions. 

There are still two questions connected with the subjects 
which we have hitherto been discussing, on neither of which 
has any thing yet been said ; and we do not think it right to 
pass them over without notice, nor without endeavouring, as 
far as it may be in our power, to answer them. One of these 
concerns the Janus of Numa; the other the Pales of Roman, 
or of older Italic, antiquity : the former a conception cozval 
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with Numa at least, the latter still more ancient, and older 
even than Romulus. 

It cannot be denied that these questions have a clear and 
distinct relation to the history of the Roman calendar ; still 
less that each is obscure and difficult. The etymon and 
derivation of both these names, the kind of conception de- 
noted by the Janus of Numa or by the Pales of earlier anti- 
quity, the origin and source of each of those ideas, the nature 
and attributes of each of those characters ; these are inquiries 
which may be extremely curious and interesting in them- 
selves, but as it might be supposed were very unlikely to lead 
to any clear or satisfactory results: especially the second of 
the two; about which we have been left much more in the 
dark than about the first. The ancients had much to say 
respecting the Janus of Numa, though they did not agree 
in their opinions concerning him; but they have left little on 
record with regard to the older conception and impersona- 
tion of Pales. Whether we shall succeed in enucleating a 
consistent idea of the former character, from the many dis- 
cordant representations of it which we are obliged to com- 
pare together, or in divining the nature of the latter from 
the few and imperfect notices which remain of it; we must 
leave to the judgment of others. Each of these questions is 
too closely connected with our proper subject to be altoge- 
ther omitted ; and if we are to enter upon their consideration 
at all, this is the proper place for doing so, before we take 
our leave of the calendar of Numa for the present. 


Section II.—Testimonies of antiquity to the Janus of Numa. 


is Jane biceps anni tacite labentis origo! 
Solus de superis qui tua terga videsP. 

* * * * 
Quem tamen esse defim te dicam Jane biformis, 
Nam tibi par nullum Grecia numen habet. 

Ede simul caussam cur de ccelestibus unus 
Sitque quod a tergo sitque quod ante vides 4. 
* * * * 
Tum sacer ancipiti mirandus imagine Janus 
Bina repens oculis obtulit ora meis". 
* * * * 


» Ovid, Fasti, i. 65. a Ibid. 89. r Ibid. gs. 
Z2 
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Ille tenens dextra baculum clavemque sinistra 
Edidit hos nobis ore priore sonoss. 
* * * * 
Me Chaos antiqui (nam res sum prisca) vocabant. 
Aspice quam longi temporis acta canam. 
Lucidus hic aér, et que tria corpora restant, 
Ignis aque tellus, unus acervus erant. 
Ut semel hec rerum secessit lite suarum 
Inque novas abiit massa soluta domos ; 
Flamma petit altum propior locus aéra cepit 
Sederunt medio terra fretumque solo. 
Tunc ego qui fueram globus et sine imagine moles 
In faciem redii dignaque membra deo. 
Nunc quoque confusze quondam nota parva figure 
Ante quod est in me postque videtur idem. 
Accipe quzesitze que caussa sit altera forme, 
Hanc simul ut noris oficiumque meum. 
Quicquid ubique vides ccelum mare nubila terras 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu. 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi, 
Et jus vertendi cardinis omne meum est. 
Cum libuit Pacem placidis emittere tectis 
Libera perpetuas ambulat illa vias. 
Sanguine letifero totus miscebitur orbis 
Ni teneant rigidee condita bella sere. 
Preesideo foribus cceli cum mitibus Horis, 
It redit officio Juppiter ipse meo. 
Inde vocor Janus: cui cum Cerealet sacerdos 
Imponit libum mixtaque farra sali ; 
Nomina ridebis: modo namque Patulcius idem 
Et modo sacrifico Clusius ore vocor. 
Scilicet alterno voluit rudis illa vetustas 
Nomine diversas significare vices. 
Vis mea narrata est: caussam nunc disce figure, 
Jam tamen hance aliqua tu quoque parte vides. 
Omnis habet geminas hinc atque hinc janua frontes, 
E quibus hec populum spectat ut illa larem. 
Utque sedens vester primi prope limina tecti 
Janitor egressus introitusque videt ; 
Sic ego prospicio ceelestis janitor aule 
Eéas partes Hesperiasque simul. 
Ora vides Hecates in tres vergentia partes, 
Servet ut in ternas compita secta vias. 
Et mihi ne flexu cervicis tempora perdam 
Cernere non moto corpore bina licet™. 
* * * * 


S Ovid, Fasti, i. 99. ¢* Cf. Festus in Janual, ix.177. 5. ™ Fasti, i. 144. 
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Finierat monitus. placidis ita rursus ut ante 
Clavigerum verbis adloquor ipse deum. 

Multa quidem didici: sed cur navalis in ere 
Altera signata est altera forma biceps? 

Noscere me duplici posses in imagine dixit, 
Ni vetus ipsa dies extenuaret opus. 

Caussa ratis superest. Tuscum rate venit in amnem 
Ante pererrato falcifer orbe deus. 

Hac ego Saturnum memini tellure receptum ‘ : 
Ceelitibus regnis ab Jove pulsus erat. 

Inde diu genti mansit Saturnia nomen, 
Dicta quoque est Latium terra latente deo. 

At bona posteritas puppim signavit in ere, 
Hospitis adventum testificata dei. 

Inde solum colui cujus placidissima levum 
Radit arenosi Tibridis unda latus. 

Hic ubi nunc Roma est incedua sylva virebat, 
Tantaque res paucis pascua bubus erat. 

Arx mea collis erat quem cultrix nomine nostro 
Nuncupat hec ztas Janiculumque vocat. 
Tunc ego regnabam patiens cum terra deorum 

Esset et humanis numina mixta locis*. 


ii. Saturnusque senex Janique bifrontis imagoY. 


Primus ab etherio venit Saturnus Olympo, 
Arma Jovis fugiens et regnis ‘exsul ademtis. 
Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
Maluit his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris2. 


Hoe dicit secundum poeticum morem. nam Saturnus rex fuit 
Cretze, quem Jupiter filius bello pepulit. hic fugiens ab Jano 
rege, qui urbem habuit ubi nunc Janiculum est, susceptus 
est; qui regnabat in Italia: quem cum docuisset usum 
vinearum et falcis et humaniorem victum in partem est ad- 
missus imperii, et sibi oppidum fecit sub clivo Capitolino ubi 
nunc ejus edes videtur ; qui postea suum repetivit imperium. 
ex hoc et Saturnalia; ut essent memoralia vite quam Satur- 
nus docuerat, qua die simul et promiscuo victu utuntur servi 
et liberi. ideo autem in ede ipsius Saturni erarium quod 
ibi potissimum pecunia servaretur, eo quod illi maxime 
credatur?. 


w Cfri. 193. al x [bid. 227. y Aineid, vii. 180. 
2 Thid. viii. 319. a Servius, in locum. 
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Hec duo preterea disjectis oppida muris 

Relliquias veterumque vides monumenta virorum. 

Hance Janus pater hane Saturnus condidit arcem : 

Janiculum huic ili fuerat Saturnia nomen?. 
Janus in Janiculo habitavit. qui quod una navi exsul venit in 
pecunia ejus ex una parte Jani caput ex altera navis signata 
est P. 

ii. Italiz cultores primi Aborigines fuere; quorum rex 
Saturnus tantee justitie fuisse traditur ut neque servierit sub 
illo quisquam neque quidquam private rei habuerit: sed 
omnia communia et indivisa omnibus fuerint, velut unum 
cunctis patrimonium esset. ob cujus exempli memoriam cau- 
tum est ut Saturnalibus exequato omnium jure passim in 
conviviis servi cum dominis recumbant. itaque Italia regis 
nomine Saturnia appellata est, et mons in quo habitabat 
Saturnius; in quo nunc veluti a Jove pulso sedibus suis 
Saturno Capitolium est°—Hune errantem atque mopem 
Janus excepit. cujus rei argumenta sunt numi veteres, in 
quibus est cum duplici fronte Janus et in altera parte navis¢ 
—‘O yap "lavés év rots wadatots tavu cite daiyewv elre Bactreds 
YEVOLEVOS TOALTLKOS Kal KOLV@VLKOS eK TOD Onpiddous Kal ayplov 
Aeyerar peTaBadrety Thy Sla:tav. Kal dua TodTO TAAaTTOVOLY avTOV 
dudimpdcwmov, ws erépav e€ éErepas TO Bio TEpiTojoavtTa THY 
poppy Kat dudbeoww’—Ara Tadrd Tor Kat péxpe vov “Irado@rae Ta 
wey Kpdvia tpoeuprdgover Oem TO AaOdrTL, TiVY b€ TOD Erovs Apxiv 
iepopnviav ayovot TS THs ‘ITadlas Cer. dumpdcwmov dé adtov Tdpv- 
Tat TO dyadpa ered} els adrov 6 éviauTos Gpxetai Te Kal Tavera! 
—Alov 6 ‘Popatos dpyatév tia pda lavov déyer, bia THv Tod 
Kpdvov é€riowy AaBdvta tiv yvoow TOY pedAdAdvTwY Kal TOV TpO- 
vtapxdvtor, kal dia TodTo bimpdcwmor trod TOV ‘Popatwy TAdTTE- 
Oa e€ ob Tov TE phva KAnOjvat lavovdpiov, Kal tiv Tod érous 
apxiv aro Tod avrod pynvos ylverOars. 

iv. Cumque in omnibus rebus vim haberent maximam 
prima et extrema principem in sacrificando Janum esse volu- 
erunt; quod ab ewndo nomen est ductum: ex quo transi- 
tiones pervie Jani; foresque in liminibus profanarum edium 


janueé nominantur!— Chaos appellat Hesiodus confusam 
b AMneid, viii. 355. & Dio Cassius, Fragmenta, ii. 
e Justin, xliii. i. § 3. h Cf. Ovid, Fasti,i.171: Auctor, De 
4 Lactantius, i. 13. cf. i. 11. Origine, i. 7. 1. 6. 
© ‘Plutarch, Numa, xix. i Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 27. 


f Herodian, i. 49. 
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quandam ab initio unitatem, hiantem patentemque in pro- 
fundum. ex eo et yxaivew Greci et nos hiare dicimus. unde 
Janus detracta aspiratione nominatur, ideo quod fuerit 
omnium primus, cui primum supplicabant veluti parenti, et 
a quo rerum omnium factum putabant initium*k— 
Sunt gemine belli porte}. 
Janum sane apud aliquos bifrontem apud aliquos quadrifron- 
tem esse non mirum est: nam alii eum diei dominum volunt 
in quo ortus est et occasus. Hor. u. Sat. vi. 20. 
Matutine pater seu Jane libentius audis. 
alii anni totius, quem in quatuor tempora constat esse divi- 
sum. anni autem esse deum illa res probat quod ab illo prima 
pars anni nominatur: nam ab Jano Januarius nuncupatus 
est !— 
Janumque bifrontem™. 
Rite hunc quoque invocat, quia ipse faciendis foederibus preest. 
namque postquam Romulus et Titus Tatius in foedera con- 
venerunt Jano simulacrum duplicis frontis effectum est quasi 
ad imaginem duorum populorum. legimus tamen Janum 
etiam quadrifrontem fuisse ; unde Martialis, vii. 2. 
Et lingua pariter locutus omni: 
Nam omnis de duobus non dicitur ™"— 
Nec custos absistit limine Janus”. 
Quidam Janum Hanum dicunt ab eundo, eumque esse Martem: 
et quod apud Romanos plurimum potest ideo primum in 
veneratione nominari. alii Janum aérem credunt; et quia 
vocis genitor habeatur idcirco mandari ei preces nostras ad 
deos perferendas. ali Janum mundum accipiunt ; cujus caulz 
ideo in pace clause sunt quod mundus undique clausus est ; 
belli tempore aperiuntur ad auxilium petendum ut pateant. 
nam quasi mundo ei duas facies dederunt orientis et occi- 
dentis, quod jam supra dictum est: alii quatuor, secundum 
quatuor partes mundi. alii Clusium dicunt, alii Patulcium 
quod patendarum portarum habeat potestatem. idem Juno- 
nius: inde pulchre Juno portas aperire inducitur. idem Qui- 
rinus: unde trabeatum consulem aperire portas dicunt eo 
habitu quo Quirinus fuits—Janus ergo a quo sumsit exor- 
dium (Varro)° quero quisnam sit? respondetur mundus estP 
k Festus, iii. 76. 10. Chaos. n Tbid. vii. 610. Servius in loc. 


1 Mneid, vii. 607. Servius in loc. © Cf. De Civitate, vil. 2. 4. 28. 
m Jbid. xii. 198. Servius in loc. p Augustin, De Civitate, vii. 7. 
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—Sed jam bifrontis simulacri interpretatio proferatur. duas 
enim facies ante et retro habere dicunt, quod hiatus noster 
cum os aperimus mundo similis videaturdI—EH Varrone; Ut in 
superioribus initium fecimus a ccelo cum diximus de Jano, 
quem alii ccelum alii dixerunt esse mundum, sic de feminis 
initium scribendi fecimus a Tellure'—Incipiamus ergo sol- 
lemniter ab Jano et nos patre, quem quidam ex vobis mun- 
dum annum alii solem esse prodidere nonnullis— 


Dic mihi nunc queso dic antiquissime divim 
Respondesne his Jane patert? 


Jane pater! Jane tuens! Dive biceps biformis ! 
O cate rerum sator, o principium deorum, 
Stridula cui limina cui cardinei tumultus 

Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi 
Tibi vetus ara caluit Aborigineo sacello". 


v. Mythici referunt regnante Jano omnium domos religione 
ac sanctitate fuisse munitas; idcircoque ei divinos honores 
esse decretos, et ob merita introitus et exitus zdium eidem 
consecratos. Xenon quoque primo Italicwn tradit Janum 
in Italia primum diis templa fecisse et ritus instituisse sa- 
crorum: ideo eum in sacrificiis prefationem meruisse per- 
petuam. quidam ideo eum dici bifrontem putant quod et 
preeterita sciverit et futura providerit. sed physici eum magis 
consecrant argumentis divinitatis. nam sunt qui Janum 
eundem esse atque Apollinem et Dianam dicant, et in hoe 
uno utrumque exprimi numen affirment. etenim sicut N1i- 
gidius quoque refert apud Grecos Apollo colitur qui @vpaios 
vocatur, ejusque aras ante fores suas celebrant, ipsum exitus 
et introitus demonstrantes potentem. idem Apollo apud illos 
et “Ayweds nuncupatur, quasi viis preepositus urbanis. illi 
enim vias que intra pomeria sunt dyads appellant. Dianz 
vero ut Triviz viarum omnium idem tribuunt potestatem. 
sed apud nos Janum omnibus preesse januis nomen ostendit, 
quod est simile @vpaé>. nam et cum clavi et virga figuratur, 
quasi omnium et portarum custos et rector viarum. pronun- 
tiavit Nigidius Apollinem Janum esse, Dianamque Janam 


q Augustin, De Civitate, vii. 8. u Anthologia Vett. Latinorum Epi- 
r [bid. 28. s Arnobius, iii. 117. gramm. et Poemat. i. 13. Ep. xxvii. 
t Juvenal, vi. 392. A. Septimii Sereni Falisci. 





—— 
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adposita d littera, quee sepe # litterze caussa decoris adponitur ; 
ut reditur, redhibetur, redintegratur, et similia. Janum quidam 
solem demonstrari volunt, et ideo geminum, quasi utriusque 
januce ceelestis potentem ; qui exoriens aperiat diem occidens 
claudat. invocarique primum cum alicui deo res divina cele- 
bratur ut per eum pateat ad eum cui immolatur accessus, 
quasi preces supplicum per portas suas ad deos ipse trans- 
mittat. inde et simulacrum ejus plerumque fingitur manu 
dextera trecentorum et sinistra sexaginta et quinque nu- 
merum retinens, ad demonstrandam anni dimensionem que 
preecipua est solis potestas. 

Alii mundum id est coelum esse voluerunt, Janumque ab 
eundo dictum, quod mundus semper eat dum in orbem vol- 
vitur, et ex se initium faciens im se refertur. unde et Corni- 
ficius Etymorum libro tertio Cicero inquit non Janum sed 
Eanum nominat ab eundo... ideo et apud nos in quatuor 
partes spectat ut demonstrat simulacrum ejus Faleriis ad- 
vectum*. Gavius Bassus in co libro quem de diis composuit 
Janum bifrontem fingi ait quasi superum atque infimum jani- 
torem; eundem quadriformem quasi universa climata ma- 
jestate complexum. Saliorum quoque antiquissimis carmini- 
bus Deorum Deus canitur. Marcus etiam Messala Cn. Do- 
mitii in consulatu collega (U. C. 701. B.C. 53) idemque per 
annos quinquaginta et quinque augur de Jano ita incipit : 
Qui cuncta fingit eademque regit, aquee terreeque vim ac na- 
turam gravem atque pronum in profundum dilabentem, ignis 
atque anime levem immensum in sublime fugientem, copu- 
lavit cireumdato ccelo: que vis cceli maxima duas vis dis- 
pares colligavit. 

In sacris quoque invocamus Janum Geminum, Janum 
Patrem, Janum Junonium, Janum Consivium, Janum Qui- 
rinum, Janum Patulcium et Clusivium. cur Geminum invo- 
cemus supra jam diximus: Patrem quasi deorum deum: 
Junonium quasi non solum mensis Januarii sed omnium 
mensium ingressus tenentem. in ditione autem Junonis 
sunt omnes Kalende. unde et Varro libro quinto Rerum 
Divinarum scribit Jano duodecim aras pro totidem mensibus 
dedicatas. Consivium a conserendo, id est a propagine ge- 
neris humani quee Jano auctore conseritur: Quirmum quasi 


* Cf, Servius ad Aineid, vii. 407. Supra, Page 201. 
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bellorum potentem, ab hasta quam Sabini curim vocant : 
Patulcium et Clusivium quia bello port ejus patent pace 
clauduntur. hujus autem rei heec caussa narratur ~—Rome 
quoque Kalendis omnibus preter quod pontifex minor in 
curia Calabra rem divinam Junoni facit etiam regina sacro- 
rum poream vel agnam in regia Junoni immolat: a qua 
etiam Janum Junonium vocatum esse diximus, quod illi deo 
omnis ingressus huic dez cuncti Kalendarum dies videantur 
adscripti. cum enim initia mensium majores nostri ab exortu 
lunze servaverint jure Junoni addixerunt Kalendas, lunam ac 
Junonem eamdem putantes; vel quia luna per aérem meat, 
(unde et Greeci lunam” Apreyuv nuncuparunt, id est deporduor, 
quod aéra secat,) Juno autem aéris arbitra est, merito initia 
mensium id est Kalendas huic dex consecraverunt *—Unde 
nos quoque Janum patrem vocamus solem sub hac appella- 
tione venerantesY—Unde et Romani solem sub nomine et 
specie Jani Didymei Apollinis appellatione venerantur 2— 
“Pytéov toivev tepl lavod, tis re dpa éorl Kal tis ) wept adTod 
d0€a yéyove Tots apxalos. 6 AaBewv ody dhyow avrov KadeioOat 
> \ 4 / tal ’ \ te oe > 
lavov xooiB.ov, Tovtect. BovdAatov, Lavov KynvovAov oiov Ev@xt- 
GoTLKOV, TaTpixioy w@ael adtdxOova, KAovolBiov avTt Tod dd.atov, 
*Touvaviov TovTéaTLW GépLov, KUptvoy @aavel Tpdpaxov, TATOVAKLOV 
kat KAovowov olovel Oupedv, Koupidtiov otovel Epopov evyevav" 
Kovupidtioe yap Kai “Opariot dvépata evmarpioay €or. Kal ol mev 
diuoppov atrov pvdodoyodtot, viv pev KA«is TH SEELG HEepovta aaavel 
Ovpeov, viv O& TH pev SeEa Tpraxoolas TH SE Erépa EkijKovTa TEvTE 
Wijpous apiOodvTa GoTeEp Tov eviavrdv. evOev Kal TeTpawoppov ard 
TOY Tecodpev TpoTGv .... GAAos S& Alwyidpiov adrov Epynvetoat 
s c ‘ ~ an / Xo yi \ 5) NSEC 
BideToat oe TOU Ai@vos TaTEpa, 7) OTL Evvoy TOV EviavTov EAAnves 
i c ‘ 3 7 5 lal 
eimov, ws KadAipaxos év mpét@ Aitiov. 
Tetpaevoy Aapdgov maida TedXeotopiony. 
a 5 \ ” brad 2] x n~ Lal la XX X / [x4 c 
7 amo THs las avTl TOD THs plas Kara Tovs IIvGayopetiovs. dev 6 
MeoodaAas Todrov eivat Tov aidva vopier. Kal yap emt Ths TeEuTTNS 
cal \ / € DS an 5 / c f / 
TOU PNVOS TOUTOV EopTIV al@vos emeTEAOVY of TaAaL®@—AvokaldeKa 
, \ fal 6 . , ~~! / c fal 
mpuravers mpos Tov Novpa tovs Kkadoupevovs Ladrlovs dpicOjval 


w Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 9. 236 subjoined. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, i. 259-276. 


sqq. The story relating to the torrent X Ibid. i. 15. 275. 
of hot water, supposed to have been y Ibid. 17. 293. z Ibid. 297. 
emitted from the ground in the contest a Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 1. 50. 


between Romulus and Tatius, is here 14. 
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dacw, tuvodvras tov lavov, cata Tov TOV ITaAiKGv pnvev apl- 
, c x 3 ~ fee lal / , 
Oudv. 6 d& Bdappoy ev TH TecoaperKaldeKaTyn TOV OEelwy TpayyaTov 
‘ 2 EN X , > X Uy = Sf: A 
dnotv adirov Tapa Oovexots otpavov d¢yerOar Kai Eepopoy Tacns 
/ ‘ / X \ . Lal , >) sh 
mpagews, Kal ToTdveva, dla TO ev Tails Kadavdats avadeperOar 
, foe SS ° tal A cS , av SiEN yy 
amoTava. Dovriios bE Ev TO TEpL AyadpaTtwv Epopov avToVy oLeTaL 
an \ 
Tod Tavtos xpdévou Tvyxdvewv, Kal Tatty dwdexdB@pov eivar Tov 
> a \ XX \ n =~ b) , e X fue t 3 
avTod vaov Kata Tov TOV pnVvdy apiOuov. 6 6€ Taios Bacoos ev 
a ‘ a = A DUE 
TO TEpl Oedv daipova adrov eivar vouler TeTaypevov emt TOD Epos, 
\ 5) > aN a 2 , EUS p) t = “ . 
Kat 60 avtod Tas TOY avOpdzev edyas avadEepecOat Tots KpEtTTOGL 
= = Pe a x 
ravtn dipoppos etvar Aéyerar Ex TE THs TpOs mas Ek TE Tis Tpos 
ol ,’ / 
Oeods dens. 6 ye pay Aovrarios fur, Tapa To ep ExarTEpas 
a A 
nbdns dpxew avarodjs isos cal dicews. acl dé Tov adrov Kal 
4 nx JN , c , , X \ X fal c 
épopov TGv énl wéAEMOV SpusvT@Y TYYXGVELY, Kal GLa pEeV TIS plas 
” > / X S a eels D) cal \ / 
OWews anonéeuTe 1a d& THs éTEpas avaxadeiobat TO OTpaTevpa. 
6 8& [pairéfratos 6 iepopdyrns, 6 Swmatp@ te TO TeAEoTH kat 
Kovotavtive TO abroxpdtopt ovkdaBov emt TO TOALTPY Tis evdal- 
, , , 3 \ i / A 5 358 
povos tavrns wéAEws, Odvapiy adrov eival twa BovdeTar Ee EKa- 
4 ” / \ x t x 2K \ 
Tépas Upkrov TeTaypevny, kal Tas Oevorepas Wouxads emi TOV TEAT- 
r ec 
viakov xopev anonéumew. Kal Tabra pev of “Popa tepopdrtas. 
x , Vas \ ton f \ Z , 
dAXos b¢ hyo Tov lavdv hpda yeveoOat, Kat TPOToy KaTaoKevacaL 
reuevn Kal Tysds Tois Oeois émiteA€oat Kal bd TOdTO pYpynY adTov 
i) lad c a La fod ‘\ , lal > \ ig 
év Tois tepois yeverOar. 6 ye piv Anpddiros mpGtov avtov Sov- 
Aerar olkovs kal mvAEGvas KaTacKevdcal, Kal amd THs iavovas 
lod \ > 
(Odpas) lavovdpiov dvopacbiva. exew d€ adrov Kal adedAqiy Tov- 
r c > 3 a J 
voua Kapachynv. *“OBidi0s 6 “Popaios “lavdv addnyopet TO xaos 
eivan>, 
vi. Exel 8 évraida rod Adyou éopev, cupBadrodpai te pédos 
[ ’ A s \ VA fi: [<4 > ‘ c ’ is cal 
tpiv eis Epwta kata Tov KvOypiov TointHyv. OTL lavos 0 Tap npLy 
Oebs, dv Kal TaTépa Tpocayopevopuen, TpOTos etpe oTEpavov. iotopet 
d& Tovro Apdxewv 6 Kepxupaios év To wept AlOov, ypadwov ottws- 
? \ a , wv 7 s XN Ss bpd \ > 
Iavov 6& Adyos éxet SiTpdowTOY yeyovéval, TO pEev GTicw 70 6 
gumpoobev éxovta mpdcwmov. amd Tovrov Kal Tov ‘lavov worapov 
Kal 70 dpos lavov dvopdlecOar, KaTouxijoavtos abrod emt Tod Opovs. 
= x \ / e =~ \ , \ > \ , 
mpGrov 6& Kal orépavov ctpely Kal oxedtas Kal TACia’ Kal vopLopa 
XaAdKodv mpGtov xapdgat. 61d Kal TOV Kara THY “EAAdda TOAAAS 
, \ = Xx XN ? in \ 7 228, a / 
moXes, Kal TGV Kata TV “Iradtav Kal YtxeAlav, emt TOU voy.lopatos 
3 , , / Nu? >) / / x , 
éyxapatrew Tpdcwmov bixepador, Kal &« Oatépov pépous 7) TXEbiav 
x / x tal Lal 
7) ctéhavov 7) TACiov. Toirov 5& Thy adeA@iy yypavta Kaptonv 
«xv Xx 4 / bs Sika | , lol ‘ DN c 
viov pev AtOykxa Ovyatepa b€ “OdoTHVHY yevrijoat. Kal avT7oV ws 


b Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 2. 
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peCover dpeyopevov mpaypdtov «is THv “Iradlav diaTAcBoa Kal 
oikjoa. TO TAnoloyv “Péyns dpos Kelwevov, TO aw avtod Idvouxhov 
dvouatéuevov ©—Regionem etiam que nunc vocatur Italia 
regno Janus obtinuit; qui ut Hyginus Protarchum Tralli- 
anum secutus tradit cum Camese eque indigena terram hance 
ita participata potentia possidebat ut regio Camasene oppidum 
Janiculum vocitaretur. post ad Janum solum regnum reda- 
ctum est: qui creditur geminam faciem pretulisse ut que 
ante quzque post tergum essent intueretur. quod procul 
dubio ad prudentiam regis sollertiamque referendum est, qui 
et preeterita nosset et futura prospiceret: sicut Antevorta et 
Postvorta divinitatis scilicet aptissimee comites apud Romanos 
coluntur. hic igitur Janus cum Saturnum classe pervectum 
excepisset hospitio, et ab eo edoctus peritiam ruris ferum 
illum et rudem ante fruges cognitas victum in melius rede- 
gisset, regni eum societate muneravit. cum primus quoque 
era signaret servavit et in hoc Saturni reverentiam, ut quo- 
niam ille navi fuerat advectus ex una quidem parte sui capitis 
effigies ex altera vero navis exprimeretur, quo Saturni memo- 
rlam etiam in posteros propagaret* .... etiam illud in 
promtu est, quod posteri quoque duos eis continuos menses 
dicarunt, ut December sacrum Saturni Januarius alterius 
vocabulum possideret. cum inter hee subito Saturnus non 
comparuisset excogitavit Janus honorum ejus augmenta. ac 
primum terram omnem ditioni sue parentem Saturniam 
nominavit: aram deinde cum sacris tamquam deo condidit 
que Saturnalia nominavit. tot szeculis Saturnalia preecedunt 
Romane urbis zetatem 4, 


* The most probable explanation of these ancient coins, and of their 
peculiar devices, which are so often alluded to in confirmation of the fable 
of Janus and Saturn, (if they had an actual existence, and were of such an 
antiquity as is thus assigned to them,) is That the ship was intended to 
commemorate the ark; and the human figure, with two heads or two 
faces, the two races of mankind ; the one before, the other after, the Flood. 
These coins therefore were properly memorials of the deluge ; and attesta- 
tions of the general tradition relating to it, which prevailed so long after- 
wards. 


c Athenzus, xv. 46. Cf. Eustathius, ad Od. E, 249.i.212=220.  ‘ Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, i. 7. 229. 


vod 
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Section I1].—Remarks on the preceding statements. 


The first observation which may be made on the preceding 
statements is this, That two very different classes of testi- 
mony on one and the same point are combined in them ; one 
that the Janus of Roman antiquity was an human being and 
even an historical character, an hero or king of old—as old 
it might be as society itself, as civilization and refinement ; 
but not older than mankind, much less than the rest of the 
universe: the other that there was nothing human either in 
the conception or in the nature of Janus; that he belonged 
to an order of beings altogether distinct from and altogether 
superior to man: that he was divine, and even the greatest 
of divinities, the first and oldest of the gods themselves. 
These different representations of the same person cannot 
both be true. Having to choose between them, we do not 
hesitate to reject the former, and to receive only the latter, 
as entitled a priori to any consideration. 

Secondly, it does not appear even from any of the repre- 
sentations of this latter class that, howsoever truly the Janus 
of Roman antiquity might have been conceived or proposed 
from the first as divine, such a conception and such a cha- 
racter was older among the Romans or any where else 
(under that name at least) than the time of Numa Pom- 
pilus. The first temple erected to the Roman Janus was 
erected by Numaé®: the first representation of any such cha- 
racter, of such a kind as was ever after supposed to be most 
peculiar to him and most proper for him, was made by 
Numa*. 


* There is nothing in the preceding accounts which can connect the 
existence and recognition of such an object of worship as Janus with the 
Romans or their neighbours, before the time of Numa, except the apo- 
cryphal story, relating to the sudden eruption of a spring of hot water in 
the midst of the contest between the Romans and Sabines: near the Porta 
Janualis at Rome and the Viminal hill. That there might be a natural 
spring of that kind, and in that quarter, of great antiquity, we are not 
prepared to deny; that it first appeared just at the critical moment when 
something was wanted to stop the approach of the Sabines in that direc- 
tion, and that it was due to the timely intervention of Janus himself, and 


e Livy, i. xix. Plutarch, Numa, xx. Cf. Servius ad Mneid, vii. 607. 
Supra, 201. 
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Thirdly, though the first recognition of a particular object 
of worship under any name and in any character, which went 
no further back than the time of Numa Pompilius, might 
be comparatively recent in itself; yet among the Romans it 
would be as old as their own existence, and much older than 
any thing of the same kind which they could have derived 
only from the Greeks. The Hellenic conception of Aphrodité 
was still unknown to the Romans in the time of Romulus; 
and even the word Venus, according to Varro, had not at 
that time been introduced into the Latin language. And if 
Arnobius is to be believed the Grecian conception of Apollo 
was equally a stranger to them in the reign of Numa. Non 
doctorum in litteris continetur Apollinis nomen Pompiliana 
indigitamenta nesciref? Indigitamenta, according to Varro§, 
sunt carmina Pontificum que et nomina Deorum et rationes 
ipsorum nominum continent: which pointed, as it were, to 
their names, guasi digito indicantia», The name of Apollo 
did not occur in these, though as old as the time of Numa; 
but the name of Janus did so. The Carmina Saliaria were 
either the composition of Numa, or as old as Numa; and in 
these as Macrobius told usi Janus was celebrated as Deorum 


known to have been so from the first; we do not believe. No such inci- 
dent as this, either as real or as supposed, appears in the history of that 
contest in Livy, Dionysius, or Plutarch. The story was no doubt invented 
in after times to account for one of the titles of Janus, as Macrobius sup- 
poses ; or for the name of the Porta Janualis: though Varro (De Lingua 
Lat. iv. 46) tells us that name was given it by Numa, when he founded the 
Temple of Janus itself. There is no proof that even the Janiculum had 
any such name before the time of Numa and the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Janus by Numa. Festus indeed virtually derives this name from 
janua, quasi janicula. But Ovid with more truth in our opinion, and 
more consistently with analogy, derives it from the worship of Janus, 
a Jano colendo— 
Arx mea collis erat, quem cultrix nomine nostro 
Nuncupat hee etas Janiculumgue vocat. 

Numa’s having selected it for the site of his own burial place seems to as- 
sociate it with the worship of his own Janus more particularly. The hill 
too so called was still exterior to the walls of the city in his time: having 
been first enclosed by Ancus Martius. Livy, i. 33: Dionysius, iii. 45. 


f ii. g5 ad cale. i Scaliger, De Emendatione, ii.175 A, 
§ Fragmenta, 379. quotes a fragment of one of them — 
h Cf. Festus, ix. 186. 4: Indigita- Duonos Manos creruses Detvos 


menta. JANOS VENET. 
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Deus. Axamenta, says Festus‘, dicebantur carmina Saliaria 
quee a Saliis sacerdotibus componebantur in universos homi- 
nes. nam in deos singulos versus facti a nominibus eorum 
appellabantur, ut Janvalii, Junonti, Minervii. It is very ob- 
servable too that Varro enumerating the Dii selecti as they 
were styled!, both Greek and Roman, (the former including 
all the classical divinities of the Greeks,) places Janus at the 
head of the list; as if he was confessedly the oldest and 
greatest of all: at least among the Romans. 

Fourthly, it appears from the above representations that, 
agreeably to a standing rule of the Roman ritual of great 
antiquity, no act of divine worship could be performed, on 
any occasion or for any purpose, without invoking the pre- 
sence and cooperation of Janus, preliminary to it; and that 
according to the popular view and belief of his peculiar 
offices, and of his relation to every thing else, no prayer ad- 
dressed to any other object of worship could reach its de- 
stination or obtain its petition, except through him. It is 
observable too that his most proper style and title from the 
first appears to have been that of Janus Pater; as if he in 
particular was always understood to have been the author of 
all things, and the father both of gods and of men. These 
circumstances of distinction, peculiar as they seem to have 
been to him, do strongly imply that, (in the estimation of the 
ancient Romans,) he was not only the oldest, but the greatest 
of beings; that as the Salian songs described him he was 
Deorum Deus: that he was before them all and greater than 
them all; that in comparison of him all the rest were se- 
condary and subordinate, and might even have derived their 
divinity from him. 

Fifthly, it appears also with respect to the mode of repre- 
senting this conception of theirs, which the ancient Romans 
termed Janus, that there was always something peculiar to 


k i, 46. 2. Axamenta. 

1 Cf. Augustin, De Civitate, vii. 2: 
Deos selectos Varro unius libri conte- 
xtione commendat, Janum, Jovem, Sa- 
turnum, Genium, Mercurium, Apolli- 
nem, Martem, Vulcanum, Neptunum, 
Solem, Orcum, Liberum Patrem, Tel- 
lurem, Cererem, Junonem, Lunam, 
Dianam, Minervam, Venerem, Vestam. 


This title of the Dii selecti he seems 
to have borrowed from Ennius : though 
Varro makes their number here twenty, 
Ennius made it twelve: Juno, Vesta, 
Ceres, Diana, Minerva, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Volcanus, 
Apollo. Anthologia, ut supra, Epi- 
gramm. i. i. 
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it i comparison with the usual mode of representing even 
the persons of the gods; but that the peculiarity was con- 
fined to a certain part of the figure, it did not affect the 
whole. It is agreed that none of the images or likenesses of 
the gods besides, even among the Romans, had more heads 
or more faces than one; but that the image or likeness of 
Janus had always more faces than one. It appears that to 
have more faces than one was absolutely necessary to the 
conception and character of Janus; and that Janus would 
not have been Janus, if represented, like any of the rest of 
the gods, with a single face. It follows that Janus could not 
properly have less than two faces. The question is Whether 
he could with propriety have more than two? It appears 
indeed, from the above testimonies, that Janus was actually 
represented even among the Romans with four faces as well 
as two; and yet never with more than four, nor with less 
than two: but it appears also that this mode of representing 
him with four faces was not the original one among the Ro- 
mans, but borrowed from an image of Janus, found at 
Falerii a Tuscan city, much later than the time of Numa; 
and brought from thence to Rome. It follows that the first 
and the original: mode of representing Janus, (that which 
must have been devised by Numa himself, and must have 
been properly intended to express Numa’s idea of the na- 
ture and person of his own Janus,) was that which gave 
him two faces; but not more than two. And this is con- 
firmed first by the proper style and title of Janus himself 
among the Romans, taken from this peculiarity of his 
figure; Janus geminus, Janus biceps, Janus bifrons, Janus 
biformis, or the like: and secondly by the explanations of 
this peculiarity of his figure found on record ; which are in- 
variably such as imply a twofold not a quadrifold relation 
and opposition of a certain kind: an opposition of two 
things, with a common relation to some thing else; like that 
of the past to the future in relation to time, of the east to 
the west in relation to the heavens, of the ingress to the 
egress in relation to a door, of the beginning to the end in 
relation to the same process of a certain kind*. 


* With regard to the other representation, which exhibited Janus with 
four faces, it is explained on the same principle too of an opposition and a 
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It appears also from some of our testimonies that the 
figure of Janus was represented holding a rod or staff in one 
hand and a key in the other; from others that it was not 
represented with any thing in either hand, but with the 
hands, (or at least the fingers,) so disposed as to seem to be 
counting; and to be telling a number which, according to 
the method of counting with the fingers anciently employed, 
was understood to be the particular number of 365. It is 
manifest that one and the same figure could not be repre- 
sented domg both these things at once. Nor does it appear 
that the figure of Janus was ever represented as both hold- 
ing certain things in his hands, and counting a certain num- 
ber on the fingers, at the same time; only that all his figures 
were represented doing one or the other of these things: so 
that it was as general and as well understood a characteristic 
of the ancient Janus, with respect to his hands, either to 
be holding a rod in one and a key in the other, or to be 
counting a certain number with the fingers in both, as, with 
respect to his head, to have two faces instead of one. 

The question 1s therefore, Of these two modes of repre- 
senting this particular part of his figure, which was the older 
and the more genuine one? which must have proceeded from 
Numa? It seems to be agreed that in one of these modes 
of representing him, (that which exhibited him with a key 
and a staff,) the key was symbolical of his supposed office 
and relation as the porter of the year, the janitor or claviger, 
who opened and shut the gates of time, and Iet in and let 
out the year; and the staff, of his kindred office of the rector 
or custos viarum. ‘This mode of representing him therefore 


relation of a certain kind ; but, as far as appears from the above statements 
in general, only on the supposition that Janus himself was either the type 
of the heavens, which have four principal aspects, the east the west the north 
and the south ; or the type of the year, which has four quarters or seasons, 
the spring the summer the autumn and the winter. In our opinion this lat- 
ter construction of the person of Janus is the true explanation of this mode 
of representing him. ‘These four faces of Janus denoted the four seasons ; 
as Janus himself did the year. It could not therefore have been older than 
the correction of the calendar by Numa; which first fixed and determined 
the relation of the seasons to the civil calendar: and first proposed Janus 
in a definite relation to the calendar, by giving a name to the first month 
which was currently believed to have been taken from him. 
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must have been later than the correction of the calendar, 
when the month of Januarius became the head of the year, 
and apparently the month of Janus also; and it must have 
been founded upon it*. It follows that the other mode of 
representing the fingers, viz. so disposed as to appear to 
be counting a certain number, must have been the older of 
the two, and the original idea of Numa. And indeed, as we 
saw supra™, this in particular does appear to have been the 
traditionary mode of representing the hands of the figure of 
Janus, handed down from the time of Numa himself. 

Lastly, besides these two circumstances of distinction, one 
affecting the head and face, the other the hands, of the figure 
of Janus, it does not appear that there was any thing dif- 
ferent in the proper mode of representing the likeness of 
the Roman Janus from the usual one of the representation 
of any other of the gods of antiquity. We do not therefore 
see what foundation there could have been in this mode of 
representing him for those traces of confusion which Ovid 
seems to have discovered in it; characteristic as he would 
imply of the disorder of chaos, out of which he supposes Ja- 
nus himself to have come into being. To hold the hands or 
the fingers merely in a certain posture was no proof of con- 
fusion; and to have two faces instead of one was to have 
something of the same kind more than any similar figure, 
but it was not disorder or confusion: and in the particular 
case of Janus it was not even redundancy or superfluity. 
This second face was as indispensable to the essence of that 
figure as the first; and Janus would not have been himself 
from the first without two faces, and without the power of 
looking both before him and behind him at once. 

To sum up therefore the conclusions which appear to be 
justly deducible from the preceding testimonies, as far as 


* And in this point of view the symbol of the key it is evident was 
much more characteristic of Janus, and much more significant, than that 
of the staff; and it is observable that, though Ovid described his Janus as 
holding the staff in his right hand and the key in his left, yet Lydus gave 
us to understand that the statues of Janus had the key in the right hand: 
and therefore, if they had a staff also, they must have had it in their left 
hand. Cf. Arnobius, vi. 209. 
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they are consistent with each other. i. The Janus of Roman 
mythology was the oldest and greatest of the Roman gods; 
and yet not older than the time of Numa. ii. The Janus of 
Roman mythology from the time of Numa downwards was 
properly represented only in one way, and that way peculiar 
to himself, common to none of the Roman gods besides. 
iii. The peculiarity of the representation of the Janus of 
Roman antiquity consisted in two things only; one that the 
head of Janus had two faces, one looking one way and the 
other the opposite way—the other that the hands and fingers 
of Janus were so disposed and so configurated as to imply 
that he had a particular and special relation to a certain 
number: which number was always supposed to be that 
of 365. 


Section LV.—On the relation of Janus to Time deducible from 
the peculiar mode of representing him; and on the explana- 
tion of his attributes and characters deducible from that 
relation. 


Now these different conclusions concerning the Janus of 
Numa being supposed to have been established on compe- 
tent testimony as so many matters of fact; though we were 
to stop here in the prosecution of our inquiries, no one could 
say that we did not possess in these several facts alone data 
sufficient for a just and consistent explanation of the nature 
of the conception, so called and so represented from the first. 
No one could deny that, if the Janus of Numa had been con- 
ceived and proposed from the first in the special and indivi- 
dual character of the Type and Impersonation of Timp, a 
more natural and a more significant mode of representing 
him to the senses in that capacity than that which Numa 
appears to have actually adopted could scarcely have been 
devised. 

For first, with respect to his two faces, one looking behind 
him, the other before him; the only division which can be 
made of time is into the past and the future; and these are 
so connected that the latter depends upon and presupposes 
the former perpetually. The course of time is necessarily 
forwards, but the aspect of time perpetually is backwards. 
Its origin is always in the past; its concatenation or conti- 
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nuation in the future. Nothing therefore could be more 
natural or more necessary than that the impersonation of 
time should have two faces, one the reverse of the other; 
and that he should have the one, as the representative of 
time past, and the other as that of time future: and that 
with the one he should look perpetually back on the begin- 
ning of his own existence, with the other perpetually for- 
wards upon its decursus, continuance, or consummation. 
Secondly, with regard to the configuration of the hands 
and the fingers; if that was such as to intimate an express 
relation to a particular number, and that number 365, no 
one can hesitate to conclude that this number must have 
been meant of the days of the year: and in particular of the 
days of the equable year, which was limited to that number 
perpetually. ‘To have then an express relation to this num- 
ber in particular was to have an express relation to the year, 
i.e. to the equable year. Now the year after all is merely one 
of the measures of time; only it is the most complete and 
most perfect of all, because it is the greatest and most com- 
prehensive, and necessarily includes the other two. For 
there are but three really different measures of time, the year, 
the month, and the day; and, though the ultimate element 
of all the three is the day, yet that in which all the three are 
included at once perpetually is the year™. The impersona- 
tion of time then must have a distinct and express relation 
to the measures of time; for Time itself could have no exist- 
ence except in and through the proper measures of time. 
There might be duration, without the measures of time, 
succession or continuance flowing on in one and the same 
way without interruption and without variation; but there 
could not be time: which is duration defined and limited, 
and continued and propagated, by the measures of time. If 
the Janus of Numa therefore was really proposed from the 
first as the type of time, and of time past and time future at 
once; he must have been proposed with a certain relation to 
the measures of time: and it was most natural that he 
should have been exhibited im such a relation to the greatest 
and most perfect of those measures in general; that is to 


n On these subjects we refer to our Fasti Catholici generally, i. 1-91. Diss. 
i—iii. 
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the year. For that would be only another mode of declar- 
ing that time past and time future always had proceeded 
and always would proceed in one way; always had been, 
and always would be, subject to the same common mea- 
sures: and that those measures whether of time past or of 
time future were always summed up and comprehended most 
completely in this particular form of the year. 

It follows upon this principle that those testimonies of an- 
tiquity which represented Janus as the impersonation of the 
Greek ai#v came nearest to the truth of his character from 
the first. For as we shewed at large in our Fasti Catholici® 
the Greek aiwy itself did not denote eternity, i. e. duration 
without beginning and without end; but time, i. e. duration 
which had a beginning at least, howsoever far back that 
might go, whether it was destined to have an end or not. 
Among the Romans who appear to have taken this view of 
the nature and relation of their own Janus, Lydus made 
mention of Messalla; the same in all probability who was 
quoted by Macrobius also, and represented as consul along 
with Cn. Domitius (Ahenobarbus) U.C. 701 B. C. 538: 
though the passage there cited from him did not set forth 
Janus as the type of duration howsoever vast and extensive 
measured or measurable perpetually by time; but as the in- 
forming and orderimg principle of the universe, to whom the 
diaxdopynors of the existing system of things, as well as the 
first separation and distinction of its elementary parts, whe- 
ther in heaven or on earth, was to be attributed. Among 
the Greeks, Longinus from the same view of the nature of 
Janus appears to have explained his name in the Roman 
style, (Janus pater,) as if it meant aiévos rarjp; and the 
Roman name of the month, supposed to be called after him, 
as if it was Alevodpios: neither of which explanations in itself 
is defensible; but both shew the point of view in which Janus 
himself must have been regarded, to give occasion to them *. 


* It was asserted also by Lydus, as we saw, that the 5th of January 
Roman, the Nones, because of the same relation of Janus himself to aiay, 
was devoted anciently to the aiévos éoprn: for which assertion we have no 
where met with any authority. The Nones of January have no particular 
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The first use which we may make of this conclusion, re- 
specting the kind of impersonation intended to be denoted 
by the Janus of Numa, is to explain the rank and the pre- 
eminence assigned to him in particular above the rest of the 
gods. That would be a necessary consequence of the rela- 
tion in which he himself was considered to stand to time. 
There was none of the gods of antiquity besides, neither 
among the Romans nor even among the Greeks, who was 
not supposed to have come into existence in fime; some 
earlier indeed, and some later, in comparison of one another, 
but a// without exception in time. Time itself must conse- 
quently have been older than any of these gods, and any 
where; and if time, the impersonation of time: that is the 
Janus of Numa. Janus alone, if not older, was at least not 
younger, than time. Janus and time had come into exist- 
ence together; and one was as old as the other. Every 
thing else, even the most divine and excellent, was after all 
a creature or production of time. Janus alone was no crea- 
ture of time, nor any more dependent on time than time on 
itself. With reason then might the Janus of Roman mytho- 
logy, according to the first and original view of his character, 
stand at the head of the rest of the gods; as the first of all, 
and therefore as the greatest of all: and even as the father of 
all, if all were the creatures of time. 

In the next place, this view of the proper character and 
relation of the Janus of Numa is best calculated to ex- 
plain those other opinions concerning him, which have come 
down supported by names of great authority ; viz. that Janus 
was the type of Chaos, the type of Heaven, the type and re- 
presentation of the Universe, or any thing to the like effect. 
These opinions substantially amount to ¢Ais ; That Janus was 
the impersonation of the existing order and system of things 


distinction assigned them in the Julian calendar. We suspect that Lydus 
confounded this supposed aiévos éopri on the Nones of January, with a 
ceremony peculiar to the ninth of January, of great antiquity and in 
honour of Janus, called the Agonalia. The Agonalia, according to Va- 
lerius Antias quoted by Macrobius, (Saturn. i. 4—211, after Julius Mo- 
destus,) were instituted by Numa. Their proper date was the ninth of 
January; die nono: which might easily be mistaken for the Nones. Cf. 
Ovid, Fasti, i. 317: Festus, 1.17. 5. Agonium: and the Maftean and 
Przenestine calendars apud Foggini. 
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from the time when it actually came into being ; i. e. became 
what it was. He was the type or reflection of the kécjos or 
diaxdopnors, resulting from the union of matter and form, 
7 Ayn and ra €idn. It was not implied in these opinions, as far 
as we can see, that Janus was Chaos at any time or in any 
sense; that he was or ever had been the type of confusion 
and disorder which must have been implied in such a pre- 
existing state of things as chaos: but that he was the reflec- 
tion and impersonation of that which came into being owt of 
chaos ; consisting indeed of the same elements and materials 
as chaos itself, but put together and compounded in a very 
different way: the actual state of order and harmony, which 
sprang up at last out of the confusion and discord of chaos. 
And it was but an enlargement, and perhaps an improvement, 
of this opinion to maintain, as some appear to have done, that 
Janus was himself the actuating and informing principle, 
which first introduced order and form and regularity into the 
confusion and discord of chaos. 

It is manifest therefore that on these suppositions chaos 
was older than Janus ; but not that which some time or other 
came into existence out of chaos. And this too was only 
another way of intimating the relation of Janus to time; for 
matter, in its elements merely, (as the ancients universally 
supposed,) must have been from eternity; matter in the sense 
of form must have had a beginning in time. Even Janus 
then could not have been eternal, though he must be as 
old as the world. It is easy to see too that Janus, as the 
same with time, must have a close and inseparable connec- 
tion with motion or kivyovs in general, which is itself the 
essence of time P ; the motion of the universe or of its parts: 
which properly constitutes time. And this explains that 
particular view of his nature and character, which some of 
our authorities appear to have conceived, when they spoke of 
him as the same with the heavens, in the sense of the hea- 
venly motions; which are in fact the proper measures of 
time, and the instrumental means by which time, as a par- 
ticular form of duration, is discriminated from simple du- 
ration. 


P Fasti Catholici, i. 1-13. 
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Section V.—On the relation of the Roman Janus to the Sun 
und to the Moon; and on the derwation of the name of Diana 
from that of Janus. 


Again, if the Janus of Numa was expressly intended as 
the type and impersonation of time, yet with a special rela- 
tion to the measures of time; it is manifest that among the 
heavenly lumimaries concerned in the causation of time he 
must have been as closely connected from the first with none 
as with the sun and the moon. Accordingly some of our 
testimonies represent him in this light and im this relation ; 
as the type of the sun. They do not indeed so distinctly 
represent him as also the type of the moon. But it is evident 
that as the impersonation of time, and in and through the mea- 
sures of time, he must have had an equal relation to both; he 
must have been as capable of representing the moon as the 
sun: and what is more he must have been capable of re- 
presenting both at once, or either individually, pro re nata. 

The most intelligent of the Romans, as we perceive from 
the authorities produced supra, remarked that their own 
Janus appeared to unite in his single person the nature and 
attributes both of the Hellenic Apollo and of the Hellenic 
Artemis. On what principle could that be, if Janus was 
really older among the Romans than either of those names 
or of those ideas as derived from the Greeks; except that all 
three, the Roman Janus, the Grecian Apollo, and the Grecian 
Artemis, on comparison weré seen to agree with each other, 
because they all agreed with something else, and that some- 
thing the sun and the moon? the two latter indeed distinctly, 
one to the sun the other to the moon, but the former to both 
alike: so that Janus, through this common relation to the 
sun and to the moon at once, was capable of answering either 
to Apollo or to Artemis individually, or to both at once. 

It must follow on this principle too that in the original 
conception and idea of Janus, as simply the impersonation of 
time whether in the abstract or as mixed up with its causes 
and measures perpetually, the distinction of sex could not 
have been applicable, or must have appeared in his case to 
be something accidental and indifferent. The Janus of 
Numa, the type of time in the abstract, or of the measures 
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of time in the concrete, must be either a masculine or a 
feminine idea pro re nata ; a masculine one, as identified with 
the sun, a feminine one, as the same with the moon. And 
this too appears to have been actually the case. We have 
produced proof 4 that among the common people, and espe- 
cially the country people, down to the time of Varro Jana 
was still the familiar name of the moon ; from which it must 
follow that whether the name of Janus in that form was 
originally applicable to the moon as much as to the sun, or 
not, the idea implied by it at least must have been common 
to both. It was no solecism in the idea or the thing to 
speak of Divos Janus in the sense of the moon, as much as 
of the sun; whatsoever it might seem to be in the phrase 
and enunciation. 

The proper Roman name for the Artemis of the Greeks, in 
her proper relation to the Apollo of the Greeks also, it is 
well known is Diana. Concerning the etymology of this 
name the opinions of the most learned Romans appear to 
have been much divided. According to Varro, it was to be 
derived from Divius, as if Diviana; a construction of the 
meaning of the term which would rather have required 
Devius and Deviana, and through that Deana. Hane, ut so- 
lem Apollinem, quidam Dianam vocant (Apollinis) ; vocabu- 
lum Grecum alterum (Apollinis sc.) Latinum alterum. et 
hine quod in altitudinem et latitudinem simul Diviana appel- 
latar. We need not hesitate to reject this definition of the 


4 Supra, p. 263. The idea of the uni- 
verse, (mundus, ) and consequently that 
of a power, a principle, an impersona- 
tion, the same with the universe, ex- 
cluded the distinction of sex ; or rather 
was necessarily capable of both, or of 
either pro re nata. Hence the identity 
of Jupiter and Juno in the opinion of 


some of the Romans; or the idea of a 
Jupiter who was just as much a Juno. 

In hance sententiam etiam quosdam 
versus Valerii Sorani exponit idem 
Varro in eo libro quem seorsum ab istis 
de cultu deorum scripsit: qui versus 
hi sunt : 


Jupiter omnipotens regum rerumque deumque 
Progenitor genetrixque deum, deus unus et omnis. 


exponuntur autem in eodem libro ita 
ut eum marem existimarent qui se- 
men emitteret feminam que accipe- 
ret: Jovemque esse mundum, et eum 
omnia semina ex se emittere, et in 
se accipere. ‘‘ Qua caussa, inquit, 
scripsit Soranus Juppiter Progenitor 
genitrixque: nec minus cum caussa 
unum et omnia idem esse; mundus 
enim unus, et in eo uno omnia sunt :” 


Augustin, De Civitate, vii. 9. Cf. 11. 

r Varro, De Lingua Lat. iv. 20. Cf. 
Festus, ix. 196. 9g. Juvenalia: Juvenalia 
fingebantur Diane simulacra quia ea 
ztas fortis est ad tolerandam viam. 
Diana enim viarum putabatur Dea: 
though this might be because she was 
considered the same with Hecate. It 
is doubtful whether Varro meant his 
Divius in this instance of De and via, or 
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name. Nigidius (Figulus) on the other hand, (the equal of 
Varro in learning and in the knowledge of antiquity, and 
superior to him in grammar and etymology as posterity ap- 
pear to have thought,) as we learnt from Macrobius, derived 
it from Jana with the letter D simply prefixed. And this 
explanation, if true, would confirm the point for which we 
are contending ; the applicability of the name of Jana to the 
moon as much as of that of Janus to the sun. The truth 
howeyer compels us to reject this derivation also. The letter 
D which enters this name is not simply a prefix, nor added 
euphonie gratia. Nor are the cases to which Macrobius re- 
fers of the similar use of D before the letter I, in other 
words, cases in point ; since D occurs there so inserted only 
in the middle of those words, but in this term Diana it oc- 
curs at the beginning: and that distinction is not an unim- 
portant one. 

There can be no doubt (in our opinion at least) that this 
letter D, the first in the name of Diana, is part of the word 
Dea; and that resolved into its elements this word is com- 
pounded of two, Dea, and Jana, written Jana. And the origin 
of this compound name is probably to be found in that pecu- 
liarity of the conception and nature of the Janus of antiquity 
whereby it was considered as much a feminine as a masculine 
idea and person of its proper kind, and as much a masculine 
as a feminine one; as much a type of the moon as of the 
sun, and as much of the sun as of the moon. On this prin- 
ciple Janus must have been both thought of and spoken of at 
first, in either relation, as the Deus Janus: but in the course 
of time, and for many reasons, a distinction might come to 
be drawn in the use of this designation, which would appear 
to be required by the ordinary rules and modification of 
words in connection with ideas or things; viz. that when in- 
tended of the sun, confessedly a masculine conception, it 
should be the Deus Janus, when meant of the moon, confess- 
edly a feminine one, it should be the Dea Jana. 

Now in this designation of the Dea Jana, written Dea Jana, 
we have both the elements of the Roman name of Diana. 


of Duo and via. The latter would have made the first syllable in Diana short— 
required Bivia or Biviana not Divia or though it appears to have been origi- 
Diviana: and it would necessarily have _ nally long. 
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The first form which they would assume in composition 
would be Deiana. The next would be Diana; the classical 
form of the name itself. And in this name so derived the 
first syllable would necessarily be long; at least at first. 
The later poets commonly shorten it: but Ennius made it 
long, in his verses on the xii Dui Selecti’. 

Juno Vesta Ceres Diana Minerva Venus Mars 

Mercurius Jovi’ Neptunus Vulcanus Apollo. 


And indeed it seems to have been long originally. Sane 
Dianam, observes Serviust, veteres ideo melius producebant, 
quia sub divo dea sit, venandi gratia; a fanciful explanation 
of the reason, yet a good testimony to the fact itself, and to 
the old rule in this respect. Diana derived from Janus in 
the manner supposed by Nigidius must have had the first 
syllable short from the first: for though Janus as a dissyl- 
lable has the a long, Ianus as a trisyllable must have had the 
2 short. 

Nor is it difficult perhaps to assign the actual time when 
the moon, in the sense of the female Janus or the Dea Jana, 
was first publicly recognized among the Romans under this 
name of Deijana or Diana. Let us only be allowed to assume 
that the Roman Diana could not have been older at Rome 
than her own birthday. Now tradition and common belief 
had always handed it down among the Romans, as we have 
seen", that Diana was born on the Ides of Sextilis, afterwards 
called Augustus. The origin of this tradition was simply the 
fact that the oldest temple and oldest image of Diana, under 
that name, at Rome, (that of Diana in Aventino or Aventi- 
nensis,) was consecrated to her by Servius Tullius on that 
day’. We hope to make it appear hereafter that the year of 
that consecration was probably B.C.547 ; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the fact that the Ides of Sextilis that year, 
(Cycle vii. 22. of the calendar of Numa,) fell on Sept.6; and 
September 6 on the day of the full moon or the day before 


s Anthologia Vett. Epigr. et Poém. iv. 26. Cf. Livy, x. 42. The edes 


Lat. i. Epigr. i. Lunz in Aventino, (probably founded 
t Ad Ain. i. 499. at the same time and the oldest at 
u Supra, p. 259. Rome,) was destroyed by the fire in 


w Varro, De Lingua Lat.i.14. Fe- the reign of Nero, U.C. 817. A. D. 64. 
stus, xvii. 502.6. Servorum Dies. Cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 41. 
xii. 277. 6. Nesi.. Dionys. Hal. iii. 43: 
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it*. On this principle Diana, or the Dea Iana, was born at 
the full of the moon; and that fact would be decisive that 
she must have been proposed and recognized from the first, 
under her proper style and title of Diana, as the female sun, 
that is, the female Janus, the Dea Jana: for the moon at the 
full is the most perfect reflection of the sun; and, if the 
moon must be regarded as feminine on the same principle as 
the sun as masculine, the full moon is the female sun. 

We are informed also* that the image of Diana, dedicated 
on this occasion upon the Aventine hill, was copied from 
that of the “Apreywis of Massilia or Marseilles; and that this 
had been copied from that of the Ephesian “Apres, the most 
sacred image of that denomination among the Greeks, and 
unlike any other representation of the same goddess any 
where else among them. For this image of the Ephesian 
"Apreuis, we are toldy, was zoAvyaoros, or multimamma ; 
covered with paps from top to bottom. What then could be 
implied by such a mode of representing the Diana of the 
Romans, except that, as their Janus was Janus Pater, so 
their Diana was Jana Mater; and as properly typified by 
the full moon in that capacity as he by the sun in the corre- 
sponding capacity. Nor need we be surprised at finding the 
same idea and the same person at one time assuming a mas- 
culine form and expression, and at another a feminine; or 
uniting both at once. The oldest conception of the Aphro- 
dité of Cyprus, the conception of Cinyras himself, was both 
masculine and feminine in the same person: and even the 
Demeter of the Greeks, though always proposed as a feminine 
conception of its proper kind, appears to have been con- 
sidered from the first to have been endued with a masculine 
power and capacity also. There was a Koré in both the 
Eleusinian and the Thesmophorian mysteries; and a Kore 


* It is another singular coincidence that supposing the Lune sacrum in 
Aventino (of which Ovid, Fasti, iii. 883), attached to March 31 Roman, to 
have been instituted at this time also; it must have been supposed at- 
tached to the new moon: for March 31 Roman that year fell on April 26 
and April 26 on the Luna 28°. 


x Livy, i. 45. Strabo, iv. i. 
y Minucius Felix, Octavius, xxi. 14, Cf. Fasti Catholici, iii. 181. note. 
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which stood in the relation of daughter to Demeter: and yet 
it does not appear that, according to the original form of the 
fable, incorporated in each of those institutions, this Koré 
had any father; or derived its being from any maternal or 
any paternal principle which was not represented by Demeter 
herself. 

Again, it has been seen, from the testimonies produced 
above, that one of the titles of Janus among the Romans was 
Junonius; Janus Junonius: i.e. Janus who was Juno, or of 
the nature of Juno, also. The Roman Juno is commonly re- 
presented by the writers of later times as the same with the 
Hellenic Heré or Hera: but if by this name and title we are 
to understand the classical Heré, the sister of Zeus, and the 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea, and not simply the moon in 
contradistinction to the sun, this representation is undoubt- 
edly mistaken. The Roman grammarians too derive this 
name of Juno in their own language a juvando; which is a 
mere imaginary explanation of it, though proposed by Varroy 
and by Ciceroz. What the ancient Romans or the rest of 
the Italians their contemporaries must really have intended 
by this name can be collected only from acknowledged 
matters of fact; such as that of the consecration of the first 
day of every month among both to Juno: among the Romans, 
because from the time of Numa downwards the new moons 
were proclaimed on the Kalends of every month; among 
their neighbours, who still made use of the Nundinal calendar, 
because the new or the full moons fell on the first of the 
month. It is agreed that the most proper epithet of Juno 
among the Romans was Lucina, Juno Lucina; and that 
Lucina was derived from Lux: on which principle the most 
proper subject of such an epithet must have been the moon 
at the full. It is agreed too that Juno simply, or with the 
epithet of Jugalis, was the type of marriage; Juno Lucina of 
parturition : the former an idea taken from the conjunction 
or new moon, the latter one borrowed from the full. It is 
clear then that to call Janus Junonius was to call him in 
some sense or other the moon. And this is probably the 
true explanation of the fact handed down traditionally, that 
his temple was ddexdBwpos; garnished with twelve altars 

y De Lingua Lat. iv. 20, 21. z De Nat. Deor. ii. 26. 
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instead of one. The later writers interpret these twelve 
altars of the twelve months of the year, or of the calendar ; 
one for each: considering Janus himself as simply the type 
of the year. But they were much more probably intended of 
the twelve moons; all sacred to Juno, and through Juno to 
Janus Junonius. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus has left it on record that when 
the surviving Horatius, after the death of the three Curiatii 
his cousins, and that of Horatia his sister, all by his own 
hand, underwent the ceremony of expiation, the method em- 
ployed by the pontiffs for that purpose was first to sacrifice 
to Janus and Juno, and then to pass Horatius under the 
yoke. Kaxetvor Bwpods tdipurdpuevor dvo, Tov pev” Hpas 1) A€Aoyxev 
eTLoKoTELY GdeAas, Tov 8 ETEpov emLywplov HEod Tivos 7) datuovos 
"Lavod Aeyopevov Kara Ti éemxépiov yAOrrav, émovdbpov be Kopa- 
tlov Tov avaipeOevTav dveYiGv b76 Tov dvdpds’ Kal Ovolas Twas 
em aitots Tojravtes, Tots Te GAAols Kabappois éxpyjoavto Kal Te- 
AeuvTOvtes bTHyayov Tov ‘Opariov b7d vydv®. This is the first 
allusion to Janus by name which occurs in Dionysius, though 
only in the reign of Tullus Hostilius: and that there was 
some foundation in fact for what he relates appears from 
Festus>. The piacular sacrifices first resorted to on this 
occasion for the sake of this member of the Horatian family 
became proper ever after to the Gens Horatia‘ ; from which 
time we must infer that Janus also acquired his surname of 
Horatius and Curiatius?: but only as the Janus of that 
family. But why we may ask were the two objects of wor- 
ship, concerned in the expiation, and on such an occasion, 
these two, Janus and Juno? The reason assigned by Diony- 
sius is that Juno was interested in it because it was her office 
émuokovrety GdeAdas ; and we may allow the force of that rea- 
son, because a sister had just been sacrificed and by a brother: 
Janus again because he was surnamed Curiatius, and the 
Curiatii were the cousins of Horatius the subject of the ex- 


a iii. 22. The latter partof the cere- et Jano Curiatio liberatus omni noxia 


mony is mentioned by Livy, i. 26: and 
some other ceremonies, as used on the 
occasion, are alluded to generally by 
him, which were probably these de- 
scribed by Dionysius. 

» xvii. 518. 7. Sororium Tigillum: .. 
consecratisque ibi aris Junoni Sororic 


sceleris est, auguriis adprobantibus. ex 
quo Sororium id Tigillum est appella- 
tum. Cf. in Tigillum also: xviii. 569. 
t1. Cf. also Propertius, iii. ii. 7. 

¢ Livy, i. 26. 

ad Cf. Lydus, supra, 346. 
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piation itself. In this latter explanation the learned historian 
of Roman antiquity was no doubt mistaken. Janus was first 
called Curiatius in consequence of this ceremony itself. The 
true explanation of this whole proceeding is that Juno had 
suffered vicariously in what had just happened to Horatia, 
the sister, Janus in what had just befallen the Curiatii, the 
cousins, of the subject of the expiation ; Juno as the tutelary 
goddess of sisters, Janus as the tutelary god of cousins or 
brothers. What then must have been the relation of Janus 
and Juno to each other? What but that of brother and 
sister too? If so, Janus must have been understood of the 
sun and Juno of the moon. And this conclusion is of great 
importance on the question of what they must always have 
been supposed to denote from the first. If they were recog- 
nized in this solemn manner as types of the sun and the 
moon, and through them of the fraternal and the sororial 
relation, so early in the reign of the successor of Numa ; 
there cannot be any doubt that they must have been regarded 
in the same kind of relation (Janus as the sun, Juno as the 
moon,) long before*. 


Section VI.—General conclusion respecting the name and 
character of the Janus of Numa. 


The conclusion therefore to which we may come on this 
point, as the result of all our inquiries into it, is this ; That, 
according to the original conception of such a character by 
Numa as his Janus, he must have been contemplated and 
proposed as the type of time of indefinite antiquity indeed, 
but not the same with eternity—of time which once had a 
beginning howsoever remote that might be: That Janus con- 
sequently was not eternal, and yet that he was older than 
any thing else which like himself had its existence in time ; 


* It would not necessarily follow even from the above fact in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius that the moon under the name of Juno was associated 
with his own Janus as the sun by Numa. The truth appears to be that 
Juno as the name of the moon was borrowed by the Romans fom the Etru- 
rians: of whom the worship of Juno was characteristic. Cf. Appian, De 
Bell. Civ. v. 49. speaking of the people of Perusia B.C. 40: Aco kai ryv 
"Hpav éceBov oia Tuppnvoi: and she might be already known to them by 
that name in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. Cf. Dionys. Hal. i. 21. 
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he was older therefore than any of the rest of the gods, if 
none of these too had existed from all eternity: and he was 
as old as the origin of matter and form in conjunction ; that 
is, as the present system and order of things. And _ possibly 
in Numa’s apprehension his Janus might even be older than 
this system; and might himself have been the author of it: 
his Janus might have been the very power and principle ad 
extra, which some time or other called it into existence. 

And Janus being the type of time he was also the type of 
duration ; of which time itself is only a modification or form. 
And though in duration itself there is no distinction of parts, 
yet duration as comprehending time and notwithstanding as 
different from time may be regarded as divisible into two 
great segments; one of them anterior to time, and totally 
distinct from time, the other coexistent with time, simulta- 
neous in its origin with time, and going on concurrently with 
it ever after: the former going back into an illimitable dis- 
tance in the past, the latter going forwards into an equally 
interminable distance in the future ; the former neither mea- 
sured de facto, nor measurable, by time, the latter perpetu- 
ally measurable by time. The proper station of such a con- 
ception as Numa’s Janus was between these two great halves 
of eternity a parte post and a parte ante, respectively. He 
must be placed somewhere where he could take them both in 
at once; that is, on the confines of the two: on the point 
where duration as duration ended and duration as time be- 
gan. And he must consequently be furnished with two faces, 
in order to contemplate both at once; both so much of 
eternal duration as had been anterior to his own existence, 
and so much of eternal duration as was destined to be poste- 
rior to it. 

And as there was nothing to distinguish these two great 
divisions of eternity from each other, except that the latter 
was subjected to the measures of time, the former was inde- 
pendent of them; if Janus’ proper relation after all was to 
the latter more than to the former, no representation of his 
figure could have been consistent with the truth of his cha- 
racter which did not exhibit some of the emblems of time: 
and the emblem which most naturally suggested itself was 
that of the year, the greatest of the natural measures of time, 
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and the most complete, as including the other two. And it 
is very observable that, to judge from the mode in which he 
was made to express his relation to the year, even the year 
must have been considered a part of hunself. It was not by 
holding any thing in either hand distinct from himself, but by 
a particular disposition of his fingers; that is, of a part of 
himself. And if he was himself the type of time, even the 
measures of time must have been regarded as parts of his 
essence. 

It was only an enlargement of these ideas and of these re- 
lations to contemplate and to propose the Janus of Numa as 
the type of the sun and the moon also; and it is far from 
improbable that he might have been actually so proposed by 
Numa himself. But we are inclined to believe ourselves that 
his own Janus was proposed by Numa simply as the type of 
time; or of the measures of time in the abstract: with a 
capacity of either construction pro re nata, either that of the 
sun or that of the moon; between which as measures of time 
in the abstract no distinction was to be drawn. The con- 
temporaries of Numa, or posterity, were very likely to make 
a personal distinction between his Janus in the sense of the 
sun, and his Janus in the sense of the moon; and while they 
retained the name of the former, to turn that of the latter 
into Jana: or to substitute the name of Juno for it. But 
Numa himself, in all probability, made no such distinction. 
His Janus was of either sex, according to circumstances : 
and yet the same person at bottom in each case. 


Section VII.—On the etymon of the name of Janus ; and on 
that of the name of Januarius. 


it remains therefore to say something of the probable 
etymon and derivation of the name of Janus; which will 
also include that of the name of Januarius, the month so 
called in the Roman calendar: a point which we reserved on 
the former occasion® for a future opportunity. 

Among the definitions of this name proposed above we 
need not hesitate to reject that of Festus, which derived it 
amo Tod xaivew in Greek, in the sense of hiare in Latin. Nor 
is much more deference due to the opinion which derived it 

€ Supra, Page 186. Diss. iii. ch. i. sect. iv. 
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ab eundo, and supposed it to be synonymous with Hanus ; 
though this idea seems to have been proposed by Cicero. 
The world might be always in motion, and Janus might be 
the type of the world; yet that would not prove that his 
name must have been derived ab eundo, or must have been 
the same with Hanus. We know of no analogy in Latin 
according to which eanus could have been deduced ab eundo, 
Nor does it appear that this name of Eanus was ever applied 
to Janus in the Latin language by any one. It seems to 
have been proposed by Cicero merely as what the name 
should always have been, ifit was actually derived ab eundo ; 
not as what it ever was. 

The most common explanation of the name is that which 
derives it from Janua; supposing the first month im the ca- 
lendar of Numa to have taken its name from Janus, and 
Janus himself to have been so called from Janua, the com- 
mon Roman term fora door. And these explanations occur 
so often, as our different testimonies shew, that it might be 
supposed a priori no doubt could be entertained concerning 
them. Yet neither of them is defensible on etymological 
principles ; neither the derivation of Janus from Janua, nor 
that of Januarius from Janus. If Janus had taken his name 
from Janua ; it must have been in the form of Januus: and 
if he had given his name to the month of January, it must 
have been in the form of Janarius*. 

We have no doubt that when Numa added the month of 
January to the calendar, and placed it at the head of the 
months, he gave it a name regularly derived from Janua, 
and therefore in this form of Januarius; in order to intimate 
its place in the order of the year, and its relation to the rest 


* It is evident that though Januarius, as applied to the month, is used 
as a substantive, it is in reality an adjective, derived from Janua, according 
to the same analogy as any other adjective, ending in arius, from its proper 
theme; quadrigarius from quadriga, rhedarius from rheda, aquarius 
from aqua, casarius from casa, and a multitude of others which might be 
cited. It makes no difference what is the gender or termination of the 
theme; the adjective is similarly derived in the shape of arius: armen- 
tarius from armentum, retiarius from rete, ovarius from ovum, piscarius 
from piscis, and so forth. Januarius then must certainly be from Janua. 
Janus would have required Janarius; like denus denarius, centenus cen- 
tenarius, and the like. 


catenin 
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of the calendar: viz. that this month was the door as it were 
of the civil year; that calendar time in the sense of annual 
set out from this month, and returned to this month, per- 
petually. Consequently those of the ancients, who explained 
this name to mean the same thing in Latin as Ovpaios in 
Greek, were more in the right than those who derived it 
from Janus. Januarius as we have observed could not have 
been regularly obtained from Janus. It must have been 
Janarius. Besides to derive the name of this month from 
Janus would restrict the relation of Janus himself to the ca- 
lendar in general to this one month in particular. Janus was 
the type of time ; and, if he had any relation to the calendar 
at all, it was to the calendar in the complex, and not to any 
one month of the calendar in particular: which, (as we 
have already observed,) is the reason assigned by the an- 
cients themselves for that peculiarity of his temple, by vir- 
tue of which it was furnished with twelve altars instead of 
one. 

This explanation therefore of the name of Janus being sct 
aside ; it remains to be seen whether any other can be sub- 
stituted in its stead. And here the first question would seem 
to be Whether Janus was the original form of this term or 
not. Tertullian will throw some light on that point: Sa- 
turnus .... exceptus a Jano vel Jane ut Salii voluntf. The 
natural inference from this distinction is that, where the com- 
mon mode of speaking of Janus had Jano, the Salian verses, 
the oldest compositions in the Latin language in which the 
name occurred, had Jane. The casus rectus im the Latin 
language of such an oblique case as Jane must have been 
either Jan or Janis. Now if the form which the word first 
assumed in the Latin language was Janis, it is not easy to 
see how it could have become Janus; for Janis would have 
been just as agreeable to the analogy of such terms in the 
Latin language as Panis, Canis, or the like. But if the word 
was derived to the Latin from any other quarter in the form 
of Jan; if it did not retain that form ever after it would as- 
sume that of Janus. The word Jan, as the expression of a 
masculine idea and of a masculine person, in the Latin 
language and in the casus rectus, would become Janus as 


f Opera, v. 32. Apologeticus, ro. Cf. 189. Ad Nationes, ii. 12. 
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matter of course. We infer then, from this allusion of Ter- 
tullian’s to the use of Jane instead of Jano in the Salian 
verses, that the original form of the word in the nominative 
case was Jan. 

Now as the vowel a in this word Janus appears to have 
been naturally long; if its original form in the Latin was 
Jan, and it was derived to the Latin from the Greek, the 
vowel a in this Latin word Jan must have been the repre- 
sentative of the vowel 7 in the Greek ; or of the long vowel a 
equivalent to it. Let us then take into consideration the fact 
that, in the derivation of words from the Greek to the Latin 
beginning with Z, the Z is changed into J ; as in jugum from 
(vyov, and, (what is still more to the point in this instance,) 
as in Juppiter from Zevs zarjp. It is manifest then that, if 
we had to turn such a Latin word as J/an into its equivalent 
form in Greek, it must be by reading it ZAN in the Greek 
character, instead of JAN in the Latin. Now ZAN in the 
Greek, it is agreed, is the Doric form of ZHN ; and ZHN in 
hike manner and not ZEY® is the proper form of the name of 
Jupiter in that language. It is the casus rectus from which 
the oblique cases of ZEY® itself, ZHNOS ZHNI and the rest, 
must have been derived. 

Lactantius tells us$ there was a sepulchre extant in Crete 
with an inscription upon it of ZAN KPONOY: Inque sepulcro 
ejus est inscriptum antiquis litteris Greecis ZAN KPONOY ; 
id est Latine, JVPITER SATVRNI. It is certain too 
that whether truly or falsely the Cretans did profess to 
have such a sepulchre among them, and did pretend to 
point it out. 

Kpnres det evorai’ Kai yap rapoy & ava ceio 
Kpnres éerextyvayto}, 


We refer to this alleged inscription, and upon such a monu- 
ment, merely by way of testimony to the fact that the oldest 
form of the name of Jupiter among the Greeks, (older even 
than ZHN in the Ionic dialect,) its proper form in Crete the 
birthplace of Jupiter himself, was ZAN. It is therefore the 
most probable explanation of the old and original form of 


& i. 11. Cf. Arnobius, iv. 135. h Callimachus, Hymnus ad Jovem, 
ver. 8. Pomponius Mela, ii. 7.-p. 60: Solinus, xi. 7: Servius, ad Ain. vii. 180. 
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the Roman Jan that it was nothing more nor less at first 
than the Greek Zav: though in the course of time, and in 
conformity to the rule and analogy of the modification of 
such terms in the Latin, it might, or rather must, become 
Janus. The Greek lexicographers recognize also a secondary 
form of ZAN, in the shape of ZANQ ; which if genuine would 
probably furnish the best explanation of the origin of the 
name of the Latin Juno: as thus both in herself, and ac- 
cording to the meaning of her name, a kind of female Ju- 
piter; the same idea as Jupiter in every respect but that of 
Sex. 

It would thus appear that as the nature and attributes of 
the Janus of Numa were those of time; so his name also 
was in character with his nature: for even this name of ZAN 
or ZHN among the Greeks, applied to the Supreme Being, 
when traced up to its origin must be ultimately derivable 
from the word for life or for living in the Greek language, 
To (yv or ¢4v; and must have been more or less equivalent to 
6 (v. And Janus as born with time, and from the moment 
of bis birth as everlasting as time, must have been the type 
of eternity and of life or existence without end a parte ante 
at least. This view of the meaning implied in the name 
would be as applicable to the Hellenic Zay, as to the Italian 
Jan: and very probably it was actually taken by those who 
first imposed that name on the former. The question is not 
Which of these names was the older, the Hellenic ZAN or 
the Roman JAN; but What each of them denoted? and 
What there was in the names themselves, to make one of 
them as proper for Jupiter as the other for Janus? It would 
not detract from the propriety, of this designation for the 
Roman conception of Numa, and in its proper order of time, 
that the former was some centuries older than Numa; and 
was given to Jupiter by Minos, long before the Janus of 
Numa came into existence. The superior antiquity of the 
Greek name accounts for its having passed into Italy before 
the time of Numa; and so having become known to him. 
Its own fitness was competent to recommend it to him, as 
the most appropriate which could be selected for his own 
Janus. 
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Section VIIT.—On the Italhan fable of Saturnus and Janus ; 
and on its relation to the Hellenic fable of Kronos and 
Zeus. 


And this naturally leads us to observe that, if the testi- 
monies produced above, which speak of the coming of Saturn 
into Italy, could be depended upon as genuine expressions of 
an ancient Italian tradition on those points, they would be 
demonstrative that the Grecian fable of Saturn (or Kronos) 
and Jupiter must have passed into Italy long before the time 
of Numa. But when they associate Janus also with this 
fable, and make him too the contemporary of Saturn, it is 
manifest that they give the fable a form in which it could 
not possibly have been known to Numa, nor have been re- 
cognized by him ; at least if the conclusion at which we have 
just arrived, concerning the derivation of the name of his 
Janus itself, is true. For what would be implied in the 
contrary supposition, that the Janus of Numa was as old as 
Saturn, and was reigning in Italy when Saturn himself came 
there, and was known by Numa to have been so; yet had 
that name given him by Numa notwithstanding ? What but 
that Saturn, expelied from Olympus or from Crete by ZAN, 
was received in Italy by JAN? that is, by ZAN also: and 
found an asylum with ZAN, in the person and under the 
name of JAN, from the hostility and persecution of ZAN, in 
the person and under the name of ZEY=? Such an incon- 
sistency as that could never have characterized the fable as 
known to or as recognized by Numa. Whatsoever then we 
may think of the antiquity of the fable of Saturn in Italy ; 
the part ascribed in it to Janus also must be condemned as 
an addition of later times. 

It is very observable that the parties concerned in the 
fable in its Hellenic form are Kpévos and Zevs ; those in the 
Italian are Saturnus and JAN. The name of Kronos does 
not occur in Italian mythology. And yet there can be no 
reasonable doubt that in this particular fable the Hellenic 
Kronos and the Italian Saturnus must have been intended 
of the same person. The only difference is that the Italian 
version of the fable takes up the Grecian ; and that the same 
story which begins in Crete is continued in Italy: but it is 
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the history of the same person in both. The Hellenic Kro- 
nos is expelled from Crete only to reappear in Italy. 

Now this distinction is something remarkable; that the 
name of Kronos should be unknown to the Italian fable, 
and yet that the person and fortunes of Kronos should be 
clearly reflected in those of Saturnus. There is no ambiguity 
about the Hellenic name of Kpédvos. It is evidently the same 
as Xpévos; and could have been given to the person who 
bore it only as the type of time. But there is the greatest 
uncertainty with respect to the Latin Saturnus ; whence it 
was derived, or what it was intended to denote. To derive it 
ab satu with Varroi, because Saturn was the son of Uranus 
the beginning of all things; or from the eternity of time 
with Cicero, quod saturetur annis; is only to expose our 
ignorance while we are affecting to know something. Sa- 
turnus and Ops were no doubt ancient names and ideas 
in Italy, like Ovpavos and Taia, Kpdvos or ‘Pefa, among the 
Greeks ; and very possibly, mutatis mutandis, they meant the 
same things too: but notwithstanding that it is much easier . 
to say what each of those names must have denoted, than 
what on grammatical principles must have been the meaning 
of the name itself; especially that of the former*. 

It is however a very singular coincidence that, whether 
these ideas and names passed into Italy from any other quarter, 
or were indigenous to Italy, in some sense or other, from the 
first, or not, the chronology, which enters into this amalga- 
mation of ancient Italian mythology with ancient Hellenic, 
turns out upon examination to be wonderfully in accordance 


* Without going any further into this question, we are content to de- 
clare our opinion that the name of Saturnus in all probability came into 
Italy from the North. There was an ancient object of worship among the 
nations of the North, called Sater or Seater—to whom the seventh day in 
their hebdomadal cycle was sacred, as it was to Kpévos in the Egyptian. 
The first syllable in that word must have been long even in the form of 
Sater. This word in Latin would necessarily become Saternus, or Satur- 
nus. In our opinion this northern Sater is the real original of the Italian 
Saturnus ; both of the name and of the idea denoted thereby ; of the idea 
at least, as represented by the Italian fable relating to the times of Saturn. 


i De Lingua Lat. iv. 19. Cf. Festus, xvii. 484. to. Saturno. 
Xk De Natura Deor. ii. 25: iii. 24: Lactantius, i. 12. 
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with the truth. The Italian Saturnus was not of indefinite 
antiquity in Italy; nor was he ever connected with any 
quarter of ancient Italy but Latium: which derived its name, 
according to these traditions, from the fact of his having 
lived in concealment there. Now Latinus was reigning in 
Latium when Alneas arrived from Troy; and Latinus, ac- 
cording to these Italian traditions, was lineally descended 
from Saturnus. lLatinus was the son of Faunus; Faunus 
was the son of Picus; and Picus was the son of Saturnus: 
begotten and born of Saturnus after his coming into Latium. 
How long then must that have been before the arrival of 
Afneas? lLatimus at that time was already advanced in 
years; and yet he was only the grandson of Picus, and the 
great grandson of Saturnus. It is manifest therefore that, if 
we went back 80 or 90 years from the time of the arrival of 
/neas in Italy, we should not be far from the time of the 
birth of Picus, after the coming of Saturnus also*. And if 
we may suppose that the date of the arrival of Aineas, ac- 
_ecording to Virgil and to Roman tradition, was seven years 
after the capture of Troy, (though Dionysius makes it only 
three or four,) viz. B.C. 1175 or 1174; 85 years from B.C. 
1175 would bring us to B. C. 1260 as the date of the birth 
of Picus. Now that date would take us to the very first 
origin of the fable of Kronos and Zeus among the Greeks ; 
which, (as we hope to shew more at large hereafter,) was 
B. C. 1261, the date of the first and oldest octaéteric correc- 
tion of the primitive calendar among them. 

It must be confessed that this is a very curious coinci- 


* Auctor, De Origine Urbis Rome: 1.8.1.7. Post Picum regnavit in 
Italia Faunus, quem a fando dictum volunt, quod is solet futura preecinere 
versibus quos Saturnios dicimus: quod genus metri in vaticinatione 
Saturnie primum proditum est. ... ejus rei Ennius testis est, cum ait, 


Versibu’ quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant. 


1.15: Igitur regnante Fauno ante annos circiter sexaginta quam A‘neas 
in Italiam deferretur Evander Arcas .. venit—P. 11.1.25: Post Faunum, 
Latino ejus filio in Italia regnante, Atneas, &c. 

Cf. Festus, xiv. gor. 13 Picus: ‘Tertullian, v. 31, 32: Apologeticus 
adv. Gentes, 10: 188-190. Ad Nationes, ii. 12: Minucius Felix, xxii. 8, 9 : 
Arnobius, ii.g4: ili. 117.119: Lactantius, i. 13, 14. 22, 23: Fulgentius, 
Mytholog. i, ii, Saturnus. 
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dence ; that the Italian fable of Saturnus should thus with- 
out any loss of time have taken up and continued the Cretan 
one of Kronos: and yet the premises from which we have 
deduced it, (if the traditions by which they are furnished may 
be only received as actual ones of their kind,) do not admit 
of being called in question. We cannot make out more than 
three generations between the coming of Saturnus into Italy 
and the coming of Aineas. If this latter is to be dated B.C. 
1175, the former must be dated about B.C. 1261 or 1260: 
and if so, the inference from that fact is inevitable; viz. that 
Saturnus dispossessed by Zeus of his hereditary jurisdiction 
and hereditary honours in Crete, and in this very year too, 
B.C. 1261, must have found an asylum in Latium, and a 
new kingdom, and a fresh recognition of his proper divinity, 
in this very year also, B.C. 1261. 


Section IX.—On the Janus and Kamase of Italian Mytho- 
logy ; and on their relation to each other ; and the meaning 
of each in that relation. 


It remains in the last place to notice the singular addition 
to the mythological history of Janus, which appears in some 
of the preceding accounts, and is to the following effect ; 
viz. That Janus was atrdx@wv, indigena, or terre filius ; That 
he had a sister, atréy@wv or terrigena as well as himself: 
That the name of this sister was Kamise or rather Kamase ; 
that Janus and Kamase were not only brother and sister, but 
also husband and wife: that they had two children, but only 
two, one of them a son the other a daughter; and that the 
name of the son was A/@n€, that of the daughter ’Odvorjv7. 
The authorities quoted for these accounts appear to have been 
exclusively Grecian! ; Damophilus mentioned by Lydus, Prot- 
archus of Tralles, followed by Hyginus, Dineas of Corcyra, 
referred to by Atheneus. It is not therefore surprising that 
Italian tradition and these accounts should not agree toge- 
ther. According to Italian tradition also, if it is rightly re- 
presented by Ovid™, Janus was married to Venilia, not to 
Kamase; and Janus had a daughter by her, called Canens 


1 Cf. Plut., Questiones Romane,xxi. to Juturna, daughter of Vulturnus ; 
m Metam. xiv. 333. According to and was the father of a son by her 
Arnobius (iii. 117) Janus was married called Fontus. 


. 
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not Olistene: the same who is supposed also to have been 
married to Picus the son of Saturnus. These representations 
are consistent ; if Janus was really a contemporary of Sa- 
turnus, and reigning in Italy when he came there. Italian 
fable too represented Picus, (the son of Saturnus yet married 
to the daughter of Janus,) as afterwards turned into the bird 
so called in Latin, (the wood-pecker",) by Circe the daughter 
of the sun; and that too would be possible according to the 
fable: for Circe the sister of Pasiphaé (the wife of Minos, 
the first author of the fable of Kronos and Zeus) must have 
been a contemporary of Saturnus, and therefore of Picus 
his son. 

This particular representation of the relation of Janus and 
Kamase to one another, that they were brother and sister yet 
husband and wife, it is most reasonable to suppose, must have 
been ultimately borrowed from the Egyptian one of that of 
Osiris and Isis, which was exactly to the same effect. On 
this principle, Janus in such a representation must have been 
contemplated as the antitype of Osiris, and Kamase as that 
of Isis; and that too without any prejudice to the superior 
antiquity of such ideas and such names in their proper Egyp- 
tian form. For the Osiris and the Isis of the Egyptians were 
as old as B. C. 1850; the Janus and Kamase of this Italian 
fable could not have been older than B. C. 1260 or 1261: i.e. 
they must have been 90 years younger than B. C. 1560. 

If however the first idea of the Italian Janus and Kamase 
in this relation to each other was borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian one of Osiris and Isis; it is only a natural inference 
from that fact that the very same things and the very same 
ideas were intended by the two former names as by the two 
latter: viz. the two cosmogonic principles, the male and the 
female, from whose union and cooperation every thing else 
im rerum natura derived its existence. Now as this sister and 
wife of Janus in the above representations was styled Kamase, 
so was the abode of Janus, after his union with her, styled 
Kamasene (regio) ; evidently so called from her. If there was 
a regio Kamasene, in any quarter of the ancient world, there 
must have been a people or nation of Kamaseni, which took 


n Festus, xiv. 345.1¢ Picum. Ovid, Metam. xiv. 320-396. Plutarch, Que- 
stiones Romane, xxi. 
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its name from it. Accordingly, we meet with a gloss in 
Suidas, Kayaconvol, édvixov. 

Who then or what were these Kamaseni, who, we may 
take it for granted, were never known or heard of except 
in this tradition? First, it appears from Athenzus®, that, 
according to Empedocles, the general name for fish, the pro- 
ductions and representatives of the element of water, was 
Kapaojves. Ov AavOaver d€ we Kal btu KowOs TavTEs ob LxOvES Kapa- 
oives 07d EpsedoxA€ous €A€XOnoav Tod puoixod otros" 

las kai dévdpea pakpa kal eivadvor Kapacives. 
The same word and in the same sense occurred in another 
fragment of Empedocles, quoted by Plutarch? : 
®v\ov Goveov Gyovea TodvaTEpewy Kapaonvav— 
and there is a gloss in Hesychius, Kayactves: ix6ves—where 
his editors read xayaojves instead of kapacives also. 

Secondly, a gloss occurs in Hesychius too, Kayacds* Bapa- 
Opos: from which it appears that xapacds denoted a gulf, a 
depth ; and if so, it must have been capable of denoting the sea 
or the ocean, the watery element in general. Now xauaojves 
might obviously be derived from xayacds; and its first and 
proper meaning, as so derivable, would evidently be the 
productions and inhabitants of the xayaods, of the gulf or 
depth, of the ocean as such, or the watery element in gene- 
ral; i.e. in one word, Fish—every thing that swims in the 
sea. 

But thirdly, since it appears from Hesychius that the first 
and proper sense even of xayacos was a gulf or abyss; it must 
have been first and properly applicable to the watery element 
in the form of chaos: in which the elements of things coex- 
isted indeed but in a state of dissolution and fluidity ; as if 
every thing had been resolved into one element only, that of 
water. Kamase, the sister of Janus, before her union with 
him, was the type of this state; and both together, after 
their union, were the types of the same things reduced to 
order and harmony. 

We must infer then that in this representation of Janus 
and Kamase, and of their peculiar relation to each other, 
nothing was ultimately intended but the existing system of 


° viii. Lo. » Symposiaca, vy. Problema x. cap. 4. 
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things, as consisting of matter and form. Kamase was 
matter, Janus was form. Both had the same origin, and at 
the same time, out of the preexisting state of chaos ; of de- 
composition and fluidity : and therefore they were necessarily 
related as brother and sister. But the fruit of their union 
being the material and sensible universe, the existing varie- 
ties and forms of things which actually sprang out of chaos ; 
they must be related also as husband and wife. 

Fourthly, it appears that they had two children, but only two ; 
one of them a son, the other a daughter: the former named 
Ai@n€ the latter "OAvcr#vn. These names are certainly ob- 
scure ; but the latter differs only shghtly from ‘OdAvcOjvn, and 
probably should be ’OdwoOjjvn : and ’OAtoOjvn in Greek would 
properly denote lubrica, instabilis, fluida ; and therefore it 
might be a very proper name for the sea in opposition to 
the terra firma or continent : like 7) typa as opposed to 7 Epa. 
And if that was the meaning of ’Odvc O77, it may be supposed 
that the meaning of Aiéné was something analogous to it, but 
opposed to it; some idea for the solid part of the material 
universe in contradistinction to the liquid. The explanation 
of this part of the fable therefore most probably is that the 
effect of the union of Matter and Form in the persons of 
Janus and Kamase respectively was the production of the 
terraqueous globe, divisible every where only into the main 
land, and the sea; the former the son, the latter the daugh- 
ter, of this union: the son called by some name which de- 
noted firmness and stability, the daughter by one which 
implied instability and fluidity. 


Section X.—On the Italian Pales. Testimonies. 


i. Pales dicebatur dea pastorum, cujus festa Palilia dice- 
bantur; vel ut alii volunt dicta Parilia, quoniam pro partu 
pecoris eidem sacra fiebanti—Armentorum et pecorum gre- 
gibus Pales presunt Inuusque custodes"—Et in hoe cer- 
tamine victoriz pretium templum sibi pastoria Pales ultro 


poposcits. 
ii. Postquam te fata tulerunt 
Ipsa Pales agros atque ipse reliquit Apollo t. 
4 Festus, xiv. 322. 4. Pales. r Arnobius, iii. 113. s Florus, 1. Xx. 


De Bello Sallentino: B. C, 267-266. t Virgil, Eclogee, v. 34. 
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Servius, (Pales) Dea pabulorum : dea pastoralis. 


Te quoque magna Pales! et te memorande canemus 

Pastor ab Amphryso®. 
Servius: Invocat deam pabuli dicturus de animalibus: sicut 
de frumentis dicturus et vitibus Cererem invocavit et Libe- 
rum .... Pales autem ut diximus dea est pabuli; quam alii 
Vestam alii Matrem Detim volunt. 


Nunc veneranda Pales! magno nunc ore sonandum . 
Et nemus et fecunda Pales x— 


il. Hic ego pastoremque meum lustrare quotannis 
Et placidam soleo spargere lacte Palem Y. 


Romulus eterne nondum formaverat urbis 
Meenia consorti non habitanda Remo. 

Sed tune pascebant herbosa palatia vacce, 
Et stabant humiles in Jovis arce case. 

Lacte madens illic suberat Pan ilicis umbre 
Et facta agresti lignea falce Pales 2. 


ly- Que precor eveniant, et nos faciamus ad annum 
Pastorum domine grandia liba Pali@. 


Et te magna Pales?! 


Aut fecunda Pales aut pastoralis Apollo ©. 


Section XI.—Remarks on the preceding Testimonies. Pales 
represented in them all as a feminine principle, the Goddess 
of animal life. 

It must be inferred from the preceding allusions that the 
popular conception of Pales among the Romans was that of 
a female principle, of a goddess as such; only with a special 
relation to rural and pastoral life, and a special connection 
with the country and its productions. Among the Grecian 
divinities, known to the Romans, she seemed to bear the 
closest resemblance to Demeter or Ceres: among those 


Thid. ii. v. 23. 

Ovid, Fasti, iv. 775- 
Columella, x. 4. 
Calpurnius, Eclogz, vii. 22. 


u Virgil, Georgica, iii. 1. 
w Ibid. 294. 

x Virgil, Culex, 76. 

¥ Tibullus, i.i. 35. 
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which had come to their knowledge from the east, to the 
Phrygian Cybele, the Mater Phrygia or Mater Idea. And 
yet there was a difference between the Grecian Demeter and 
the Roman Pales; viz. that, while the former had a distinct 
relation to vegetable nature, she had none whatsoever to 
animal; the latter had a relation to vegetable nature also, 
_ but only in and through her relation to animal. She was 

properly the goddess of flocks and herds. Her most appro- 
priate and characteristic title was Fecunda, the fruitful; but 
in this particular sense of the propagation and multiplication 
of animal life. If she was also the goddess of pastures, it was 
because animal nature could not subsist, much less be pro- 
pagated and multiplied, without the assistance of vegetable ; 
flocks and herds must live upon pastures. Hence it was that 
proposing in his third Georgic to treat exclusively of the 
breeding of cattle, Virgil, as Servius observes, began with 
invoking Pales. 

It is manifest therefore that, if the Romans had formed 
such a conception as this of the impersonation of animal and 
sensible nature in the abstract, that must have been what 
was intended by the idea and name and person of their 
Pales: and it is almost superfluous to observe that such a 
conception, if clothed with the attributes of personality, and 
subjected to the distinction of sex like any other personal 
conception, must have been proposed as a goddess; as a 
feminine principle of its proper kind, not as a masculine. 
Nature, represented as a person, (7 vcs in the abstract,) 
and especially animal and sensible nature, the principle of 
life and production in the animal world, seems scarcely to 
have occurred to the human imagination, at any time or any 
where, except as a feminine principle; as a Mother, not as a 
Father, of its proper family. 


Section XII.—On the testimonies which recognize a 
masculine Pales. 

It is therefore something remarkable that besides the tes- 
timonies produced above, which set forth Pales as a feminine 
principle, there are others which recognize it as a masculine 
one. Servius, in continuation of his commentary on Georg. 
ii. 1, observes, Hane Virgilius genere foeminino appellat, alii, 
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inter quos Varro, masculino genere, ut hic Pales. Arnobius, 
quoting from Ceesius, enumerates a masculine Pales among the 
Dii Penates: Cesius.... Fortunam arbitratur et Cererem, 
Genium Jovialem, ac Palem, sed non illam feminam quam 
vulgaritas accipit, sed masculini nescio quem generis, mini- 
strum Jovis ac villicum*. Martianus Capella too recognizes 
a masculine Pales, whom he calls the son of Jupiter, and the 
second, (attendant,) of Bacchus: Vos quoque Jovis filii Pales 
et Favor, cum Celeritate solis filia, ex sexta (regione cceli) 
posciminie—Sed etiam Liber ac Secundanus * Pales vocatur 
ex septima®. 

Among these testimonies we are disposed to attach most 
importance to that of Varro. The Pales of which Servius is 
speaking in this instance, the Pales apostrophized by Virgil 
at the beginning of his third Georgie, is clearly the principle 
of animal life ; a principle which every one else, according to 
Servius, recognized as feminine: Varro alone, it seems, as 
masculine. It is therefore something remarkable that so 
well-informed and learned a man as Varro should have been 
of opinion that the well-known rustic divinity, to whom the 
popular belief attributed the propagation and increase, the 
conservation and continuance of their flocks and herds, was 
after all a god of some kind, not a goddess; Hic Pales, not 
H<«c Palesrt. 

The lexicon of Hesychius, (which in its present form is 
only an abridgment of the much more elaborate and circum- 
stantial work of Diogenianus,) has two glosses under the 
head of TaAiAra; one, Hadiduat ayév: of wev t@ T1ddnre, evioe 
6€ To Ilavi: the other, TladiAas: dydv' of 6& TO wadeiv Emor O€ 


* Secundanus indeed may have here the sense of a Pales of the second 
order ; yet still a masculine one of its kind. 

+ We are not aware whether the word Pales occurs in any of the Frag- 
ments of Varro, except this one apud Gellium, xiii. 22. 

Ted Anna Perenna, Panda, te Lato, Pales. 

And here it stands without any epithet to shew its gender. De Lingua 
Lat. v.55. he has Palilia dicta a Pale, quod et ferize ei dee fiunt. And 
this recognizes Pales as a goddess. He might speak of her as a goddess, 
in conformity to the popular belief; and yet as a god, in accordance with 
his own more deliberate opinions. 


d iii. 123. € Cap. i. p. 16. f ii, 836. & Ibid. 847. 
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vo lav: the latter of which is evidently to be corrected by 
the former, and is im all probability only the former repeated, 
and out of its place. If the Palilia, here alluded to, are the 
Roman Palilia, then it must be inferred from this gloss that, 
while they were celebrated in honour of Pales, Pales, in the 
apprehension of the author of the gloss, was a masculine im- 
personation not a feminine one; and more like the Pan of 
the Greeks, (notoriously a masculine principle,) than any 
thing else among them. 

It appears to us then on the strength of these two opinions, 
(one that of the most learned of the antiquarians, the other 
that of the most learned of the grammarians, of former 
times,) that whatsoever might be meant by the person of 
Pales, there was good reason for supposing that the name 
was more properly masculine than feminine. It remains 
therefore for us to explain, if possible, how it might have 
happened that a masculine name should have come to be 
thus associated among the ancient Italians with a feminine 
impersonation. 


Srction XIII.— On the derivation of the Latin Pales from the 
Greek ®ddns: and on the nature of the idea ultimately im- 
plied in the name. 

It appears from Hesychius that the term [daAns, from 
which he derived [aAfAva, was inflected IldAns IIdAnros; 
though the Roman substantive Pales is always declined 
Pales Palis. On the other hand Palilia, it is agreed, as the 
name of the feast of Pales, was derived from Pales: and in 
Palilia the second syllable was long. 


Hoc argumenti flamma Palilis habet ». 


The noun substantive Pales therefore in Greek characters 
would properly be [TaAns, or THadzjs. 

Now there is no difference, except an accidental one, 
between [laA7js or IlaAjs in Greek and @dAns or Pads; and 
it is agreed that in Greek ®adAns or Padijs is absolutely the 
same with ®adAds, and is probably the most ancient form of 
that word itself in the Greek : @dAns being the Doric, Padjs 
the Ionic, form of PaddAds. Both these increase PdAns bd- 


h Ovid, Fasti, iv. 798. Cf. supra, p. 289. Plutarch writes the word in Greek 
Taare. aa 
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Antos and PadAjjs Padjros, like the I1dAyns dAnros of Hesychius. 
It is agreed too that among the Greeks @dAns was also the 
name of a person, a stated attendant on the Greek Dionysos ; 
no doubt because he was in reality the impersonation of the 
Phallus: an emblem first associated among the Greeks with 
the mysteries of Dionysos. And the Liber Pater of the 
Romans or the Italians being the representative of the same 
idea among them as Dionysos among the Greeks ; it appears 
from Martianus Capella that the Latin Pales also was a 
stated attendant on the Latin Liber. And in what capacity 
could that be, except as bearmg the name of the Phallus, 
and as representing the Phallus, also? 

Laying these different coincidences together we can come 
to only one conclusion on this point; viz. that the Italian 
or Roman name of Pales, when traced up to its origin, 
cannot have differed from the Greek term ®ddns: and 
that consequently, from the reason of the thimg and on 
strictly etymological principles, it must have been properly 
masculine. This was probably known to Varro and to Dio- 
genianus; and therefore the reason why they made it mas- 
culine. And though it follows from this fact that the ulti- 
mate origin of the Roman or the Italian Pales must have 
been the Greek ®dAns or Paddcds; it would by no means 
follow from it also that, when the ancient Italians borrowed 
the name of the Phallus from the Greeks for their own Pales, 
they must have borrowed the idea of it also. 

The Isia of the Egyptians having first been imagined in 
Egypt in B. C. 1560 passed to the Greeks only 44: years after- 
wards; both in the form of the Eleusinia instituted by 
Eumolpus, and in that of the Thesmophoria instituted by 
Triptolemus. The proper Egyptian conception of [sis too 
passed to them at the same time; and found its expression 
in each of those institutions under a common character: that 
of the Hellenic Demeter. But it is very observable that the 
correlative conception, which it might have been supposed a 
priort must have been inseparably united to that of the 
Egyptian Isis, viz. the Egyptian Osiris, did not pass to the 
Greeks ; or that, if it did, it was materially modified and 
altered by them before they adopted it. There was no 
person in either of those institutions which answered to the 
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Egyptian Osiris, but the Koré; and the Koré in both of 
them was not the husband but the daughter of Demeter, the 
Grecian Isis. We can imagine no reason for this distinction 
except one; viz. That the Grecian sense of purity and deli- 
cacy, at that early period when so much of primitive innocence 
and simplicity was still left among them, revolted from the 
naked and undisguised expression of the relation of Osiris and 
Isis to animal as well as to vegetable life: and therefore they 
adopted only a modified form of that expression, the least offen- 
sive to decency of all. Their Demeter and their Koré were the 
Isis and Osiris of the Egyptians in relation to nothing but the 
fruits of the ground; and no longer as wife and husband, 
but as mother and daughter. There was consequently 
nothing, either in the Eleusinian or in the Thesmophorian 
mysteries at first, which implied the least relation to animal 
life ; and in particular no such emblem as the phallus. And 
this in fact was the most characteristic distinction between 
the Egyptian and the Grecian institution of the same kind; 
viz. that, while the phallus was the most prominent object in 
the former, it was of all that which was most carefully ex- 
cluded from the latter at first: and if it ever came to make 
a part of the rites of Demeter among the Greeks, (as it 
certainly did at last,) it was long after the time of their first 
and proper authors. 

Now it is just as conceivable that the same sense of pro- 
priety, which actuated the Greeks to make a distinction like 
this between the meaning and ceremonies of their own Eleu- 
sinia or of their own Thesmophoria and those of the Egyptian 
Isia, might influence the ancient Italians in the choice of a 
name for the idea which they had formed of their Phales. 
They might borrow the name of the Phallus, in the shape of 
Phales, or Pales, and yet totally reject the thing denoted by 
it. It is conceivable therefore that the name of the Phallus 
might have come to them from the Greeks, and yet that it 
might be associated among them from the first not with its 
proper meaning, or its outward expression, but simply with 
the idea of the power or principle in the abstract, to which 
tle production and continuance of animal life was due; in 
one word of Nature, as the universal parent or Alma Mater. 
And in this case, though the name in itself and in its ori- 
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ginal application might be masculine; yet it must become 
feminine among them. It would be the proper denomina- 
tion of a feminine and not of a masculine conception, as used 
by them; and therefore feminine itself perpetually. 

As to the time when this name and in this sense might 
possibly have passed into Italy, we are left to conjecture. 
All that we shall say in reference to this point is that nei- 
ther the name nor the idea of the Phallus of antiquity could 
have been known of in Italy before they were known in 
Greece ; and the first person to make them known in Greece, 
we are told by Herodotus, was Melampus: very little later, 
(as we may possibly shew on a future opportunity,) than the 
time when Saturn, according to the Italic tradition, was still 
reigning in Italy, and the age of innocence and purity was 
still continuing there; during which period no such abomi- 
nation as the recognition and worship of the Phallus could 
yet be supposed admissible in that country. 

It is certainly true notwithstanding that, as in Greece so 
also in Italy, the principle of impurity typified by the Phal- 
lus did ultimately obtain admission in its grossest and most 
offensive form: in proof of which fact it is sufficient at pre- 
sent to quote the testimony of Varro, from Augustin De Ci- 
vitate. In Italiz compitis quedam dicit sacra Liberi cele- 
brata cum tanta licentia turpitudinis ut in ejus honorem 
pudenda virilia colerentur ; non saltem aliquantum verecun- 
dize secreto sed in propatulo exsultante nequitia. nam hoc 
turpe membrum per Liberi dies festos cum honore magno 
plostellis impositum prius rure in compitis et usque in ur- 
bem postea invectabatur. in oppido autem Lavinio uni Libero 
totus mensis tribuebatur, cujus diebus omnes verbis flagitio- 
sissimis uterentur; donec illud membrum per forum trans- 
vectum esset, atque in loco suo quiesceret: cui membro in- 
honesto matremfamilias honestissimam palam coronam ne- 
cesse erat imponere’. 

It is very important to take notice here first that, accord- 
ing to the prescriptive rule of this ceremony, the Phallus was 
taken in procession up and down through the villages, 1. e. 
the country, before it was brought into the towns. We 
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may probably infer from this fact that the use of this em- 
blem was first introduced in the country ; and grew up there 
by degrees, in connection with the rustic festival of the Pali- 
lia. Secondly, that at Lavinium in particular the stated time 
of this ceremony was the Liberalia, the Dionysia of the Ro- 
mans or of the Italians; to which at Lavinium in particular 
a whole month was devoted. The Roman Liberalia, properly 
so called, in the Julian calendar coincided with the middle 
of March. We shall probably see reason hereafter to con- 
clude that the calendar of Lavinium did not differ materially 
from the Roman; on which principle, their Liberalia, (a 
festival no doubt of the same season of the year in general, 
and celebrated for a whole month,) must have coincided with 
March or April also: and therefore with the stated time of 
the Roman Palila. 


Section XIV.—General conclusion of the site of the Palilia 
in the natural year; and of the connection of their proper 
date with the Natale Mundi. 


Testimony, as we sawk, appeared to leave it doubtful whe- 
ther such a festivity as the Roman Palilia was older than the 
foundation of Rome. Dionysius of Halicarnassus seemed to 
depose in the negative, Plutarch, on the contrary, in the 
affirmative, upon that pomt. And after what has just been 
shewn of the probable etymon and meaning of the name of 
Pales itself, and of the attachment of the rites of Bacchus 
in Italy to the spring, and of the association of the Phallus 
with those rites, beginning in the country, and ultimately 
passing into the towns; we may safely conclude that Plu- 
tarch had good foundation for his assertion: that there was 
always Bornpixn tis €opt? in honour of the goddess of nature, 
and of the annual revival of her power and influence in the 
spring; celebrated in Italy, and especially among the rustic 
population of Italy, at that season of the year: a ceremony 
of that kind too not yet contaminated by any such foul and 
unmixed turpitude as the naked and undisguised recognition 
of the Phallus. 


k Supra, P. ro2. Diss. ii. ch. ii. sect. i. 
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Nor is there any good reason, so far as we can perceive, 
why we should not suppose that, if there was a stated festi- 
vity of this kind in honour of the goddess of nature, it might 
have a stated date; and that date in Italy, and among the 
first inhabitants of Italy, might be even the Natale Mundi 
itself. We see no reason why the same tradition of the ori- 
gin of things, and of its proper date, should not have been per- 
petuated in Italy, as in Egypt, or China, or India, or Persia, 
or Phrygia, or Arabia; or in any other part of the ancient 
world!. The fact at least is certain, (and it is a very signifi- 
cant one,) that the decursus of Etrurian scula, B. C. 860, 
was attached to March 25; and that the day of the founda- 
tion of Rome, at the end of the first of those szecula, was 
attached to April 24: the former the first, the latter the last, 
day of that month which B.C. 860 represented the true 
Natalitial month of mundane time; and the latter even the 
Natale Mundi itself. It is difficult not to conclude that this 
day must have been fixed upon by Romulus on purpose. 
What was more naturally to be expected a priori than that 
he would have founded the city on the first day of the year, 
Feb. 4? the first day of his own calendar too. What but a 
special reason of some kind or other could have made him fix 
upon April 24 in its stead™ ? 

With respect to the Roman Palilia, properly so called and 
attached to the xi Kal. Maias, as we argued before", they 
could have no existence before the correction of the calendar 
by Numa, when they were first fixed to that date. But even 
the Palilia of Numa, to take up and continue an older festi- 
val under the same name, must have been of the same kind, 
and attached to the same season of the year in general. Let 
us therefore consider the limits assigned to the Palilia in the 
calendar of Numa. Their nominal date was the 20th of 
April Roman perpetually. The earliest date of the Aprilis 
of Numa was April 6, the latest was May 6. The earliest 
date of his Palila consequently was April 25, the latest May 
25; just 30 days asunder. Between these it must be com- 
prehended in his calendar perpetually. Now these are re- 


1 Cf. our Fasti Catholici, Diss. ix. iv. sect. x: iii. 253: Diss. xv. ch. iv, 
ch, iv. vol. ii. 67 sqq. sect. iii. 
m Jbid, iii. 317, 318: Diss. xv. ch. n Supra, P. ro4. 
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markable terms. They are exactly the limits of the first 
month of Mundane time itself; of the Natalitial month of 
natural and civil annual time: of the Krion in short of the 
Mazzaroth of the beginning®. We cannot suppose that 
such a coincidence was purely the effect of chance: but if it 
was the effect of design, what can be inferred from it, except 
that Numa intended his Palilia to be a perpetual memorial 
of the origin of things, and purposely fixed their limits ac- 
cordingly ? 


© Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 290-299. Diss. xv. ch. iv. sect. vii.: 305. ibid. 
sect. viii. 


DISSERTATION IV. 


On the Decemviral Correction of the Calendar of Numa. 


CHAPTER I. 


Section I.—Seat of Februarius in the Roman Calendar, from 
the date of the Julian correction upwards. 


Tue Julian correction of the Roman Calendar made no 
change in the order of the months; only in the length of 
some of them. Consequently the order of the months in 
that calendar after the correction is a decisive criterion of 
the same thing just before it. According to this order, the 
month of Februarius was the second; the month which im- 
mediately followed Januarius and immediately preceded 
Martius. We must conclude therefore that Februarius must 
have been the second month just before the Julian cor- 
rection. 

The seat then of this month U.C. 709 B.C. 45, and im- 
mediately before it, cannot be doubtful. Yet were it neces- 
sary for any purpose (and it is evidently necessary for the 
purpose which we have in view, viz. that of ascertaming the 
nature and effect of any change in the calendar of Numa 
which might have been made after his time,) were it neces- 
sary we say to inquire how long it might possibly have been 
occupying this seat in the calendar; we must come to the 
conclusion at last, that it could not always have been the 
second month: it must once have been the twelfth. And 
the only question will be When it ceased to occupy the last 
place and began to occupy the second in the order of the 
months, and by whom this change was made, and why ? 

Now it is possible to make out a series of years, from the 
date of the Julian correction upwards, in each of which 


, 
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Februarius was still standing next after Januarius and next 
before Martius ; and therefore was still ranking as the second 
month in the Roman calendar. 


i. It may be collected from the history of the Bellum Afri- 
canum of Cesar? that Februarius was following Januarius 
and preceding Martius U.C. 708 B.C. 46. 

u. It appears from Cicero4d that Februarius stood next to 
Januarius and just before Martius U. C. 707 B.C. 47. 

iii. It appears from Cicero’ that Februarius came between 
Januarius and Martius U.C. 705 B.C. 49. 

iv. It appears from Cicero’ that Februarius stood between 
Januarius and Martius U. C. 704 B.C. 50. 

v. It appears from Cicerot and Asconius" that Februarius 
came between Januarius and Martius U.C. 702 B.C. 52. 

vi. The same thing appears U.C. 700 B.C. 54. 

vil. It appears also U.C. 698 B.C. 56x. 

vill. It appears from Ciceroy that Februarius followed Janu- 
arius U.C. 697 B.C. 57. 

ix. The same thing appears U.C. 694 B.C. 602. 

x. The same thing appears U.C. 693 B.C. 614. 

xi. December is reckoned the last month in Cicero’s consular 
year U.C. 691 B.C. 63; and twenty days only (in round 
numbers) are supposed to be remaining from the Nones of 
December that year to the Kalends of Januarius in the 
next, U.C. 692>: from which it must follow that no month 
could have come between them. 

xil. It may be collected from Cicero¢ that Februarius would 
come next to Januarius U. C. 685 B.C. 69. 

xui. It is reckoned by Cicero too4 to be a month and an half 
or 45 days between the Ides of Januarius and the Kalends 
of Martius; which implies that Februarius at this time 


bP Capp. 1. 2. 6: 9: 19: 347: 75: - tum Fratrem, ii. 2. 3. 
49. y Oratio xxxii. Pro P. Sextio, 33: 35. 
4 Ad Atticum, xi. 7-12. z Ad Atticum, i. 17: 18: 19. 
T Ibid. vii. 4—vili. 14: cf. ix. 10. APIbid. £230 seed eee 
8 [bid?iv. 20. 21: vi. Tt > Oratio xxxi. Pro Plancio, 37: 
t Oratio xxxviii. Pro Milone, 35. xxxvii. In Pisonem, 2. 
u Preefatio in Orationem Pro Milone, ¢ Oratio vi. Actio in Verrem ii. lib, 
Tah: D4as PA5: TAGs. TAO: i. 35: cf. Oratio vii. Actio in Verrem 
w Cicero, ad Quintum Fratrem, ii. ii. lib. ii. 31, 76. 
12 4 Oratio vi. Actio in Verrem ii. lib. 
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must have come between them and must have been a 
month of 28 days. 

xiv. It appears from the date of the triumph of Sulla in the 
Fasti that Februarius followed on Januarius U.C. 674 
B.C. 80. 

xv. The same thing appears from the Fasti Triumphales U.C. 
Go7 B.C. 97: 

xvi. It appears from these Fasti also that Februarius preceded 
Martius U.C. 588 B.C. 166. 

xvil. It appears from Livy¢ that Februarius followed Janu- 
arius U.C. 585 B.C. 169. 

xvii. It appears from Livyf that Februarius was the last 
month in the consular year (which entered at this time on 
the Ides of Martius) U.C. 581 B.C. 178. 

xix. It appears from Livy’ that there were three months 
from the Ides of December in the consular year of U.C. 
569 B.C. 185 to the Ides of Martius in that of U. C. 570 
B.C. 184; which implies that both Januarius and Febru- 
arius at that time came between them. 

xx. Februarius was the last month in the consular year, 
(which now began on the Ides of Martius,) U. C. 567 
B.C. 1874. 

xxi. Februarius came between Januarius and Martius U.C. 
565 B.C. 189%. 

xxi. It may be collected from the Vasti Triumphales that 
Februarius immediately preceded Martius U.C. 521 B.C. 
238—282. 

xxill. It appears from these Fasti also that Februarius im- 
mediately preceded Martius U.C. 479 B.C. 275—274. 

xxiv. It appears from them also that Februarius followed Ja- 
nuarius U.C. 461 B.C. 293—292. 

xxv. It appears from them too that Februarius preceded Mar- 
tius U.C. 432 B.C. 322—3821. 

xxvi. It appears from the same Fasti also that Februarius 
was preceding Martius U.C. 393 B.C. 361—360. 


It thus appears that, from U.C. 709 B.C. 45 the date of 
the first Julian year to U.C. 893 B.C. 361, there is an un- 


e xlili. 11. f Ibid. xlii. 28. & Ibid. xxxix. 52. h Livy, xxxviil. 42. 
i Ibid. xxxvii. 57-59: 48. 
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interrupted series of years ascertained by testimony ; in each 
of which there is every reason to conclude that Februarius 
was the second month in the calendar. Beyond this last 
year, U. C. 393 B.C. 361, the series fails, for want of similar 
testimony ; unless we should add the date of the triumph of 
Camillus De Gallis, U. C. 365 B.C. 389, which has been 
handed down traditionally as celebrated on the Ides of Fe- 
bruarius, next after the capture of Rome by the Gauls: 
coupled with the tradition that Rome was liberated from the 
Gauls six or seven months after the date of the battle of 
Allia, the middle of Quinctilis. For that too would prove 
that Februarius must have followed Januarius and preceded 
Martius, U.C. 365 B.C. 389. 


Section I1.—Jnconsistency between the ascertained place of 
Februarius in the Calendar, from U.C.393 B.C. 361 down- 
wards, and its place at first. 


It is something to have been able to trace the actual site 
of this month in the calendar from B.C. 45 to an epoch 
comparatively so much earlier, B.C. 361; for that must be 
demonstrative that its place at the time of the Julian correc- 
tion was of no recent date: that it had been de facto at that 
time, and might well be supposed to have been, the second 
month in the calendar for time out of mind. 

Yet this discovery serves only to increase the perplexity 
connected with this question. It renders it only the more 
extraordinary that Februarius should have been passing de 
facto as the second month so early as U.C. 393, and yet 
that every extant testimony to its original position in the 
calendar, which can be depended on, should agree in repre- 
senting it as the twelfth. We have seen that, according to 
the best and most authentic information on this point, two 
months were added to the calendar by Numa; to one of 
which he gave the name of Januarius, and to the other that 
of Februarius: and that he placed Januarius at the begin- 
ning of the year and Februarius at the end ; a position which 
the former in particular never afterwards ceased to retain. 
And with regard to the original site of Februarius also in 
the calendar of Numa, testimony was confirmed by the ety- 
mon of the name of that month; by the ceremonies appro- 
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priated to this month in particular: by the date of the Ter- 
minalia fixed to the 23d of this month; by the five days cut 
off from it after the 23d, in order to answer to the epago- 
menz of the Primitive year: and by the seat of the inter- 
calary month, appointed at first to be inserted in this month 
between the Terminalia and those five days; and always in 
point of fact so inserted in this month. These are circum- 
stances of distinction which in their first and proper inten- 
tion, and as referred to the original constitution of the calen- 
dar, could not have held good of any month but the last. 


Section III.—Reconciliation of testimony on this point. The 
original place of Februarius in the Calendar, according to 
the appointment of Numa, some time or other changed. 
There is consequently at first sight equal reason to con- 

clude that Februarius must have been the twelfth month in 
the Roman calendar, and that it must have been the second. 
And these conclusions at first sight too are inconsistent ; 
absolutely so, if understood of the seat of this one month at 
any one and the same time. But we observe that Februarius 
must have been the twelfth month, according to testimony, 
from the first ; and must have been the second, according to 
testimony also, only from a certain time downwards : which 
might be as early indeed as B.C. 361, but, as far as we have 
yet discovered, might not have been earlier. 

The meaning of this distinction is that Februarius must 
have been the twelfth month before there is proof discoverable 
that it was now the second. There may consequently be no 
real inconsistency between these two facts in the history of 
this one and the same month. Every one must allow it to 
be possible that a given month in a given calendar might 
have a certain place in that calendar assigned it at first, 
and yet in the course of time be removed from it to a differ- 
ent one. 

It is therefore on this principle that we must endeavour to 
reconcile these two classes of testimony together; both that 
which made Februarius at one time the twelfth month in the 
calendar and that which at another time makes it the second. 
The original seat of this month in the calendar must some 
time or other have been changed. The question which we 
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shall have to consider is Whether any proof of such a change 
is to be met with? who must have been the authors of the 
change, and what must have been its date? and whether it 
may not be older than the oldest of the facts from which we 
have collected that Februarius was even then the second 
month in the calendar, and not the twelfth ? 


Section [V.—On the testimony of Ovid to the change of the 
site of Februarius in the Calendar made by the Decemviri. 


Now testimony is extant which supplies the proper answer 
to each of these questions; first by ascertaining the fact of 
such a change in the place of Februarius, and the persons by 
whom it was made; and secondly through that the time 
when it must have been made: and this is the testimony of 
a passage in Ovid De Fastis. It is true that no other testi- 
mony to the same things is extant in so many words; of 
which we are aware: yet that ought to be no objection. A 
single competent witness is sufficient to establish a matter of 
fact ; especially where there is no evidence of any kind to be 
produced to the contrary. With respect to Ovid, he appears 
to have been so well informed on the subject of the ancient 
Roman calendar, that we consider his testimony the most 
satisfactory to which we could appeal on any question con- 
nected with it. And though he seems to stand alone in 
what he deposes to on this point; we shall probably see by 
and by that he is virtually corroborated by other testimonies, 
contained in Macrobius, when they come to be rightly under- 
stood. 

The passage in his Fasti to which we allude is the fol- 
lowing. 

Sed tamen antiqui ne nescius ordinis erres, 
Primus ut est Jani mensis et ante fuit. 

Qui sequitur Janum veteris fuit ultimus anni: 
Tu quoque sacrorum Termine ! finis eras. 
Primus enim Jani mensis quia janua prima est : 

Qui sacer est imis manibus imus erat. 
Postmodo creduntur spatio distantia longo 
Tempora bis quini continuasse viri!. 

It is distinctly here asserted or clearly implied that Janua- 

rius from the time of Numa downwards was always the first 
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month, and Februarius, for a time, was the last; that conse- 
quently between Januarius and Februarius, according to the 
original constitution of the calendar, there was ten months’ 
interval at least; i.e. almost the whole length of the year: 
that the actual position of these months one in relation to 
the other, which they were occupying in the time of Ovid 
and Germanicus, (which was one of contiguity in the proper 
order of the calendar, by virtue of which Februarius took up 
and continued Januarius,) was the effect of a change in their 
original relations in that respect, the authors of which were 
the Decemvirs. And by thus ascertaining the authors of the 
change he virtually assigns its date also; viz. some part or 
other of the period during which the decemviral form of 
government was in existence at Rome: which was in fact 
not more than two or three years at the utmost. 

All this is clearly asserted or implied in these statements ; 
of the truth of which we have seen abundant reason to be 
satisfied. It becomes necessary therefore in the further pro- 
secution of the present inquiries to consider the history of 
the appointment of the Decemvirs; i.e. the circumstances 
connected with the beginning the duration and the termina- 
tion of that form of government at Rome. If the date of 
this appointment can be determined, and it can also be ascer- 
tained whether the authors of the change in the calendar 
were the first body of Ten or the second, it will give us the 
epoch of the change in terms of the year; and the epoch of 
the Decemviral correction being given in terms of the year, it 
will not be difficult to deduce from it the epoch in terms of 
the day: and both being known the epoch of the correction 
itself will be known. 


Section V.—On the beginning duration and termination of the 
Decemviral form of government at Rome. Mission of Depu- 
ties to Greece to collect the Laws of the xii Tables. 


The change in the form of the government at Rome by 
the appointment of Decemvirs arose eventually out of a 
motion which began to be agitated some years before; in the 
consulship of Lucius Lucretius and Titus Veturius Geminus: 
the true date of which, (if the first consulship is dated, as we 
believe it ought to be, B.C. 508,) was B.C. 461, At this 
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time Caius Terentius or Terentillus Arsa, tribune of the 
people, brought forward a proposition De quinque viris crean- 
dis, legibus scribendis™ ; the object of which was the compi- 
lation of a body of laws whereby the rights of all parties 
should be equally defined, and provision be made for the ad- 
ministration of justice on settled principles. Notwithstand- 
ing the reasonableness of such a proposal, it encountered the 
most strenuous opposition from the patricians; and partly 
because of a,pestilential state of things, partly because the 
greater part of the citizens, serving in the army at the time, 
were purposely kept abroad until the expiration of 'Terentius’ 
year (Dec. 10 Roman, B.C. 461) no progress was made with 
the motion that year. 

It was renewed by the tribunes of the next year™ B. C. 460, 
Aulus Verginius and his colleagues: and from this time for- 
ward the history of the disputes excited by this question 
occupies not only the rest of this year°, but the next, B.C. 
459p ; and so on for several years in succession. The reap- 
pointment of the tribunes for the third time is specified by 
Dionysius, U.C. 296 B.C. 4589, and for the fourth, B.C. 
457*; both which, as dated from the first appomtment, B.C. 
460s, are correct. Livy notices the activity of the tribunes 
in this last year, Extremo annot; after the abdication of the 
dictator Cincinnatus. The dispute is said to have been going 
on five years, and the tribunes to have been as often reap- 
pointed", the next year B.C. 456: which also is correct, if 
understood of years complete, dated from B.C. 461. This 
year, by a compromise with the patricians, the tribunes pro- 
cured an augmentation of their numbers from five to ten™: 
and the next year, B. C. 455, appears to have been taken up 
by the erection of a public residence or domicile for them on 
the Aventine mount*. 

The following year, B. C. 454y, Titus Romilius and Caius 
Veturius were consuls; and the contest was renewed with 


m Dionysius, x.i. Cf. ix. 69: x. 7. iii. 25. 
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more violence than ever: fresh grounds of irritation? having 
occurred meanwhile. The end both of this tribunitian and 
of this consular year is specified?; and then the beginning of 
the next, B.C. 453: when the consuls of the preceding 
year, Romilius and Veturius, were both arraigned by the 
tribunes as soon as they entered upon office*; and both 
were convicted before the people, for their conduct the year 
before, and fined>. And yet the first proposal to concede 
the point in dispute was made soon after in the senate by one 
of the two, Romilius himself; as Dionysius proceeds to re- 
late®: Kepadaov & éotly av tyiv tapawd Tpéa Bers EX€cOau Tors 
mev eis Tas “EAAnvidas méAeLs Tas ev Iradla, Tovs 8 eis ’AOHvas* 
oirwes airnodwevor Tapa TOv “EAAHvor Tovs Kpatiotous vopous Kal 
pddoTa Tois jpueTepors Gpydtrovtas Blows olaovar dedpo. 

The ratification of this proposition is next recorded‘; 
Tpadévros d€ Tod tpoBovActyartos, kal peta TatTra emikuvpooavtos 
Tov dHuov, mpéec Bers aTEdEtXOnoav, of Tovs Tap “EAAjvwv voyous 
AnYopuevot, Xadpios oocrovwios kal Sepovios TovdArixtos kal 
Atdos MaAXwos. Livy too sums up his account of these pro- 
ceedings with the mission of deputies to Athens, to tran- 
scribe the laws of Solone: Missi legati Athenas Sp. Postu- 
mius Albus, A. Manlius, P. Sulpicius Camerinus: jussique 
inclutas leges Solonis describere, et aliarum Greciz civita- 
tium instituta mores juraque noscere. Dionysius adds im- 
mediately after their mission, Kal rd éros éreAevta; which 
means the year next to the consular one of Romilius and 
Veturius, B.C. 453. And as nothing appears on record 
either in him or in Livy, relative to the events of this year, 
except the history of this mission; the case might be as he 
represents it, that the year actually came to an end soon 
after the departure of these delegates. And yet the time of 
the close of the whole affair would seem to have been early 


* Ty mparn ths apxns nuépa—according to Dionysius; Dec. to Roman 
B.C. 454. It is worthy of remark that that was not a Nundinal day; a 
thing which requires to be attended to at this early period ; as may more 
clearly appear hereafter. 


Z Dionys. x. 33-47. Livy, iii-'g1- 32. ¢ Dionys. x. 51. 
a Dionys. x. 47. 48. Livy, iii. 31. 32. 4 Tbid. 52. cf.56: Livy, iii. 33. 
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in B.C. 453 itself; soon after the trial and condemnation of 
the two consuls‘, the first thing which happened in the Tri- 
bunician year: so much so that the fine imposed on Romilius 
had not yet been paid when he himself proposed the motion 
in the senate, which was immediately agreed to and past. 


Section VI.—Return of the Deputies from Greece, and ap- 
pointment of the first body of Decemvirs. 


The first year after the departure of the deputies is specified 
by Dionysius as the consular year of P. Horatius, Sextus 
Quintilius4, characterized also by O1. 82. 1 and by the archon- 
ship of Cherephanes : to which he adds, ’Erév tpiaxoclv éx- 
TeTANpopevwov ato Tis “Péyns cvvorxiopod. His date of the 
Foundation being B.C. 751 ex Palilibus; this cannot desig- 
nate an earlier time than B.C. 452, U.C. 300 ineunte, not 
exeunte ; to which too the context of his account and the 
series of consuls, brought down regularly to this point of 
time from B.C. 508, as well as the other chronological notes, 
conspire to fix it. 

The second year is mentioned also; when L. Menenius 
P. Sestius were consuls': on the same principle as before, 
B.C. 451. In this year both Dionysius and Livy date the 
return of the deputiesi. Livy barely mentions the fact; Jam 
redierant legati cum Atticis legibus. Dionysius appears to 
date it early in the spring; certainly before the usual time 
of the consular comitia this year: which, generally speaking, 
at this period was the end of the summer, or the beginning 
of the autumnal, quarter. On this principle, as he supposed 
them to have set out upon their errand only towards the end 
of B.C. 453; he could not have allowed them much more 
than a year and six months for the execution of their com- 
mission. We suspect however that in dating the return any 
time B. C. 451 both he and Livy were mistaken; and that it 
really took place early in B.C, 450. 

The election of consuls against this year, B.C. 450, ac- 
cording to Dionysiusi took place after the return of the 
deputies ; in the usual manner though sooner than the usual 
time: and both he and Livy * and the Fasti consulares agree 


f Dionys. x. 48—50: Livy, iii.31. & Dionys.x.52. » x. 53. cf. Livy, iii. 31. 
ix. 54. cf. Livy, iii. 33. k jii. 33. 
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that the consuls elected were Appius Claudius and Titus 
Genucius. The election of the first body of Decemvirs was 
posterior to both these things ; and is attributed by Diony- 
sius! chiefly to the advice of Appius, one of these consules 
designati himself: ’Evika 6& 7) rév eis véwra pedAdAdvT@y tma- 
Tevet yvoun iv “Anmos KAavdios TpOTos EpwrnPets atedivato, 
avdpas aipeOjvar dexa Tos emipaveotatovs Ex THS BovAts. Tov’Tovs 
& dpxew eviavtov ad’ js dv arodetyOdouy tpepas, e€ovoiay €xov- 
Tas TavTwy TOV KaTa THY TALLY HY Elxov of TE VaaToL Kal Ere 
mpotepov ot Buctrels. 

In conformity to this advice™ a Senattis consultum was 
forthwith passed, and afterwards ratified by the people, em- 
bodying the proposition in a law; and the time of the elec- 
tion of the ten legislators being now come ('Ezet xarehdpBavev 
6 TOV apxatpeotGv Kkatpds™) then according to Dionysius the 
consuls elect are supposed to have abdicated, and the Decem- 
virs to have been appointed in their stead: among whom 
however, in every list of them which has come down to 
posterity, the names of those new consuls stand at the head 
of all. 

On this principle it must have been strictly in the con- 
sular year of Menenius and Sestius™ that the deputies re- 
turned, and that these Decemvirs were appointed. The 
Fasti Capitolini however date this appointment in the con- 
sular year of Appius and Genucius; whom they suppose 
to have abdicated on purpose to make way for them: and 
therefore to have been previously in office. And this seems 
to have been the truth of the case; viz. that these two con- 
suls had actually entered upon office before the first Decem- 
virs were appointed, and actually abdicated to make way for 
them; in which case, if the first Decemvirs were actually 
elected B. C. 450, the deputies must have returned B. C. 450 
also. It would be absurd to suppose consuls elected after 
their return, sooner than usual, only to abdicate their office 
immediately afterwards. The consular comitia were no doubt 
held B. C. 451; but not sooner than usual, nor after the return 
of the deputies, but before it. And that the Tribuni plebis, 
even after the return of the delegates, are represented as 
already beginning to be importunate for the appointment of 

Ue m Dionys. x. 56. Cf. Livy, ili. 32 : 33. n Cf. 54. 
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legislators® is so far an argument of the beginning of a fresh 
tribunician year not long before. 

The strongest proof of the fact however for which we are 
contending is this. The motion of Appius was that the De- 
cemvirs should enter on office from the day of their election, 
"Ad iis dv amodeyOdouv jyépas ; and though the day on which 
the first body actually entered upon office is not specified 
either by Dionysius?P, or by Livy4, that on which the second 
body did so is mentioned by both: ’Ev 6€ 7@ xdtomw éreu mapa- 
aBdvres tiv trarikyy efovclay of civ ’AmTia Kdavdio béka 
dvdpes Eidots Matas’ iyyov 6€ tots pnvas cata cedjvnv, Kal 
ouverinten eis Tas Eidovs 7) tavoéAnvos *—Ille finis Appio alienze 
persone ferendz fuit. suo jam inde vivere ingenio ccepit, 
novosque conlegas jam prius quam inirent magistratum in 
suos mores formare... inde inpotentibus instructi consilis 
....ad Idus Maias rem perduxere. Idus tum Maize sollem- 
nes ineundis magistratibus erant§. 

If this last assertion of Livy’s is to be understood absolutely, 
it may very well be called in question. The consular ingress 
just before the appomtment of the Decemvirs, as we may see 
hereafter, was the Kalends of January; and just after the 
restoration of the consular government it was the Ides of 
December. But if it is to be understood in a limited sense, 
and of the proper day for the commencement of the official 
year of the second body of Ten, it may be true. And that will 
imply that the proper begining of the second year had been 
determined by that of the first. The first body had entered 
on the Ides of May; and therefore the second body must do 
so too. It might be accident which had determined the ingress 
of the first year to that day; but having been so determined in 
the first instance it must have given the law to the next case 
of the same kind. The second body of Decemvirs could have 
no legitimate excuse either for entering upon their office be- 
fore the Ides of May, or for continuing in it afterthem. For 
which reason, with the arrival of the Ides of May in the 
third year, unless their power and jurisdiction were to be 
renewed in a constitutional manner, it might justly be con- 
sidered to have expired of itself. Idus Maize, says Livyt, 


° Dionys. x. 54. Livy, iil. 32. a a OSs . dill. 33. 
r Dionysius, x. 59. 8 Livy, iii. 36. t ili. 38: 40. 
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venere. nullis subrogatis magistratibus privati pro Deceiviris 
prodeunt: so that Valerius and Horatius had the best of 
reasons for treating and speaking of them in the debates 
which ensued, as no longer official, but private, persons after 
that day ; and as usurping a power and character to which 
they had no longer any claim: a charge which L. Cornelius 
Maluginensis, one of their body, was consequently forced to 
notice ; Sibi placere de eo quod Valerius Horatiusque ante 
Idus Maias Decemviros abiisse magistratu insimulent t. 

The truth then appears to be that the deputies, instead of 
returning in B.C. 451, must have done so in B.C. 450; 
only sufficiently early in that year to allow time for the pro- 
ceedings which ensued upon their return down to the 
appointment of the first body of Decemvirs on the Ides of 
May. This day B.C. 450 fell on May 30; and the deputies 
probably returned in March or April. They would neces- 
sarily find the consuls of the year, Appius and Genucius, in 
office; as the Fasti Capitolini imply that they did. The 
length of their absence would be two years complete : which, 
if we consider the nature of the business on which they had 
been sent, and the delays incidental to travelling in these 
early times, cannot be regarded as too much. 

In any case, if they returned even B.C. 451 yet later than 
the Ides of May that year; the official year of the first body 
must still have borne date from the Ides of May B.C. 450. 
In this year Livy dates it. Anno trecentesimo altero quam 
condita Roma erat iterum mutatur forma civitatis ab con- 
sulibus ad Decemviros*. His date of the Foundation being 
B.C. 751, Ex Palilibus, the 302d year of the city would bear 
date B. C. 450, Ex Palilibus. And though that was not the 
true year of the city, yet even this is correctly assigned in a 
fragment quoted by Suidas, under the title of Nopoypador— 
which was very probably derived from Polybius : [apa ‘Popai- 
Ol$ TPLAKOTLOOTO TPOTH EVLAVT@ [ETA TOV TUVOLKLOMOY TiS TOAE@S 
Tmapadvbecions tis TOV bTdTwWY Apxijs SeKa voOpoypado. THY TOY 
KOWGY emitpémovTa, Tpootaciav. This date is the Polybian ; 
answering to B.C. 450 Ex Palilibus. 

We have therefore now established a point of considerable 
importance ; viz. that, as the appointment of even the first 
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body of Decemvirs cannot be dated earlier than the Ides of 
May B. C. 450, neither can any change or correction of the 
calendar, made by virtue of the Decemviral authority. But 
there still remains another question of equal importance ; 
viz. whether the actual correction of the calendar, attributed 
by Ovid to the Decemvirs, was the work of the first or of the 
second body ? 


Section VII.—Whether the change made in the Calendar 
was the work of the first or of the second body of De- 
cemvirs ? 


The first year’s proceedings of the Decemvirs are circum- 
stantially related by DionysiusW and by Livy*. It is agreed 
that ten out of the twelve tables were compiled by this body, 
and were published as it would seem towards the close of 
their year of office : Odrou of d€ka dvdpes cvyypdartes vopous 
yy ee 2 / \ las BN \ eet ay ee f 
€x Te TOV ENAnviKGY vopwv Kat TOY Tapa odiolv avTois aypapwv 
pl lel BA 3 / / Lod / tal 
€OtopGv Tpovdnxav ev dexa S€ATOLs TO Bovdopevm cKoTEiV... . 
eveld}) 0 aToxpevT@s adTots epaiveto Ta ypadevta exeLv, TPOTOV 
pev THY Bovdyy cuvayaydvtes, ovMEevds Err pEuouevou Tots vdpots, 
mTpoBovAcuvpa TEpt TOUT@Y ExUpwoay’ ETEtTa TOV Onuov exddAeoav 
emt THY Aoxitw exkAnotav, tepopvnudvev Te Kal olwvicTGv Kal TOV 
” c i / \ XX a € , c] / 2 / 
GdAav tepewv TapdvTov, kal Ta cia @s Vvopos eEnynoapever, ave- 
dwkav Tois Adxols Tas YHpovs. emiKypdscavTos dé Kal Tod Shyov 
Tovs vopous, oTNAais xadkais éyxapakavtes atrods Edens EOecav 
Sp 5 na _\ > (b > l s Sok \ 
év ayopa tov enmupaveoratoy exreEduevor TOTO. Kal emedn Bpa- 
XUs avrots qv 6 AetTOuEvos THs apxijs xpovos, cvvayaydvTes TOs 
Bovrevras Tpovdecay iTep ApxatpectOv ws xpi) yeverOa oKoTEIVY. 
Livy’s account is substantially the same?. There can be no 
doubt then that the compilation of the first ten tables was 
the work of the first body ; and that the date of their publi- 
cation was not long before the expiration of their official 
year: most probably B.C. 449 ineunte. 

After the mention of the above particulars Livy proceeds?: 
Vulgatur deinde rumor duas deesse tabulas; quibus adjectis 
absolvi posse velut corpus omnis Romani juris. ea exspectatio 
quum dies comitiorum adpropinquaret desiderium Decem- 
viros iterum creandi fecit. Dionysius too continues his ac- 


Wx. 57,58. * ill. 33, 34- yx. 57. 
* jii. 34. Cf. Suidas, Nouoypado:. 
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count in these terms: [loAAGv 6% AexOevTwv evixnoev 7) yYOun 
TGV Tapawovvtay dexapxtay adOis amodeifar TGV KOLWGY Kupiav 
Gredjjs yap  vopobecia epatvero ws av €€ dALyou ouvTebeioa 
xpovou, kal ert Tots 7d) Kexup@pevors iva Exovrés TE kal GkovTEs 
év avrois yevorev €ddker 64) TLVOs Gpxjs avtoxpatopos deiv. This 
then was the motive to the continuation of the Decemviral 
form of government for a second year ; viz. in order that the 
compilation of the code of laws begun in the first might be 
completed in the second, and that two more tables might be 
added to the ten already published. The account of the 
comitia for the election of the second body of Decemvirs, 
and the names of the persons elected, follow next in each of 
our authorities». 

It has been already shewn that though elected at these 
comitia, before the close of the first year, this second body 
did not enter on office before the Ides of May at the begin- 
ning of the second. The Ides of May in the calendar of 
Numa B.C. 449 fell out May 19. This day was conse- 
quently the proper date of the expiration of the first Decem- 
viral year and of the commencement of the second. The 
assumption of office by the second body on that day accord- 
ingly is attested by both Dionysius and Livy. “Evordons 8& 
Tis mpepas ev 7) TapadaBetv avrods der THY apxnVv.... lepav be 
Tavtnv d&yovot ‘Pepator tiv j<pav, Kat TavTOs padtoTa OrTEvovTaL 
pnt axovoar pndev andes ev adtn pnt ideiv’ Ewer edOds efneoav 
of déxa K, 7. A.c—-Ad Idus Maias rem perduxere. Idus tum 
Maize sollemnes ineundis magistratibus erant. initio igitur 
magistratus primum honoris diem denuntiatione ingentis 
terroris insignem fecere4. 

The particulars of this second year follow down to the 
time when the dpyaipecia: or comitia for the election of the 
magistrates of the next year were or should have been at 
hand ; by which time it appears the two remaining tables had 
been compiled, and waited only for their final confirmation 
by the people: Of 6 zepi rov “Ammov tovs Aowzods ovyypd- 
wWavtes vowous ev deATots dvolv Kal TavTas Tals mpoTEpov e£eve- 
x9eicais mpoocéOynxave®. And that this was not long before the 
expiration of the year appears from what is next subjoined : 


ax.58 -———=—>-:~Dionys. x. 58. _ Livy, iii. 35. © Dionys. x. 59. 
d Livy, iii. 36. € Dionys. x. 60. Livy, iii. 36, 37. 
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“Os 5& Kal 6 TGV GpxaipectGv eméaTH Xpovos . . SiémErvay emt Tis 
apxjs®. Dionysius specifies the beginning of the next year, 
the third of the Decemviral form of government, Mera dé 
todrov tov eviavtdv'—which he characterizes after his usual 
manner by Ol. 83. 1. and by the archonship of Philiscus ; 
both answering to B.C. 4488. 

It is evident therefore that he must have dated the com- 
pilation of the last two tables, and their publication also, 
towards the end of the preceding year, B.C. 449; though 
he afterwards makes Appius speak as though they still re- 
quired confirmation in the third year, B.C. 448 itself. 
Livy’s account is to the same effect: Jam et precesserat 
pars major anni, et due tabule legum ad prioris anni decem 
tabulas erant adjecte: nec quidquam jam supererat si hee 
quoque leges centuriatis comitiis perlate essent cur eo ma- 
gistratu reipublicee opus esset. exspectabant quam mox con- 
sulibus creandis comitia edicerenturi. 

It is not necessary for us to continue the history of this 
second body into their second year, the year of usurpation ; 
which both in Dionysius‘ and in Livy! is dated from the 
Ides of May B.C. 448, answering to the Julian May 31. 
Nor does it concern our present purpose to inquire how long 
after this day they continued to retain the power which they 
had usurped, before they were deposed and the consular 
government was restored. It is certain that this usurpation 
was limited to the interval between the Ides of May B.C. 
448 and the vii Kal. Septembres the same year; the date of 
the triumphs of the two consuls™, first appointed after the 
restoration, Valerius and Horatius: and it seems on every 
account the most probable conjecture that the actual date of 
the restoration, arising as it did out of the war with the 
Sabines and the Alqui®, and out of the affair of Verginia, 
was not much later than the Ides of May this year, May 31 
B.C, 448 itself. 
made dictator. x. 24, 25. 


© Dionys. x.60. Livy, iii. 36, 37. 








f x. 61. h xi. 6. 1 iii. 37. 
g Cf. also xi. 1 and 20: where the k xi. 1-44. 
current year B.C. 448 is reckoned to 1 iii. 36-55. 
have been the gth or roth since the m Fasti Triumphales. Cf. Dionys. 
consular year of Caius Nautius and xi. 45-50: Livy, iii. 55-64. 
Lucius Minucius (x. 22) U.C. 297 0 Dionys. xi. 3-21-40: Livy, iii. 
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We are concerned with no part of the history of this se- 
cond body but that which relates to the addition by them of 
the two last tables ; and it appears from both our authorities 
that these must have been compiled by them and must have 
been added to the preexisting collection or complex of the 
body of Roman law, while they were still constitutionally in 
office. It is agreed too that this completion of the tables 
under their auspices must have taken place not long before 
the expiration of their legal year; and this fact is further 
confirmed by Zonaras: whose testimony to it may be con- 
sidered to be virtually that of Dio Cassius. For after men- 
tioning the appointment of the second body he proceeds: 
"Oe b€ wore em edd Tod Erovs dAlya dtra év S00 savior Tpoc- 
éypayyav ... and then: Ai pev oby Aeydpwevar Addexa Aé€dror 
oUTws ToTe eyévovTo. of S5& vopobetar exelvor ov povov Tair 
émpagfav adAG Kal Tod eviavTod Ths apyns avtois dveAOdvTos em 
Tots Tpaypacw evepervav?. 

This fact of the publication of the two last tables, and 
thereby the completion of the collection, late in the first 
year of the second body is implied by Cicero de Republica 
alsoP, who assigns the first ten to the first body and to the 
first year of the Decemviral government, and the two last to 
the second, and apparently in the third year of this govern- 
ment; and so far in the year of the usurpation4. It is im- 
plied even by the statement which occurs in Diodorus; that 
the two last tables were added, and so far the whole was 
completed, not by this second body but by the first consuls 
after the restoration, Horatius and Valerius: the probable 
explanation of which is that not only these two additional 
tables, but the ten already compiled, were in some manner 
or other confirmed anew under their auspices ; so that the 
final ratification of all the twelve might be their doing*. 


* This seems to have been Livy’s opinion. For after relating the pro- 
ceedings subsequent to the appointment of these consuls, (ili. 55,—59.) 
down to the time of their taking the field, he observes: iii. 57: Priusquam 
urbem egrederentur leges decemvirales quibus Tabulis Duodecim est 
nomen in #s incisas in publico proposuerunt. He adds: Sunt qui jussu 
Tribunorum Aédiles functos eo ministerio scribant. On this principle the 


© vil. 18.347 A. B. P ii, 80, 81: cf. 76. 4 Cf. Suidas, Nowoypdpa. 
¥ xii. 24-26. 
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Even after the beginning of the second year of the second 
body Appius alluded to something as still wanting to the 
authority of this last part of the tables’: which seems to 
imply that it had been made public but had not yet been 
formally confirmed and sanctioned. The publication of the 
first ten tables had preceded their ratification; and the case 
might be the same with that of the two last*. 


Section VIII.—The change in the Calendar the work of the 
second Body. Testimony of Tuditanus and of Cassius He- 
mind. 


There is consequently every reason to conclude that the 
two Tables added to the ten by the second Body must have 
been promulgated towards the close of their first year; not 
long before the proper time of holding the comitia for the 
election of the magistrates of the ensuing year. And as that 
year would bear date on the Ides of May (May 31) B.C. 448, 
the proper time of the comitia, at the usual distance before 
the actual ingress of the official year, would not be less than 
five or six months previously. On this principle the precise 
date of the publication of the last two ‘lables must have been 
the end of B. C. 449, rather than the beginning of B.C. 448. 

Now Macrobius, speaking of the rule of intercalation in 


two last Tables might have been already made public, before this time, as 
well as the ten first; but all alike stood in need of a fresh or of a final 
adoption and confirmation: perhaps that they might all receive it at the 
hands of the people, now free and spontaneous agents. Cf. Dionysius, 
xi. 45, 40: 

* With the preceding particulars relating to the history of the Decemvirs 
in general, we may compare Zonaras, vii. 18. 346. C—348. C. Diodorus, 
xii. 23—26: Eutropius, i. 17: Orosius, ii. 13: Lydus, De Magistratibus, 
i. 45-155: Cassiodorius in Chronico, &c,: Dionysius, ii. 27. dates their 
appointment, and the publication of the Ten Tables, 300 years in round 
numbers after the legislation of Romulus; which would answer to U. C. 
301 of his era, B.C. 451, Ex Palilibus; a year too soon. Diodorus, xii. 
23, dates the appointment of the first body Ol. 84. 1, Praxiteles, B. C. 444 
—443; and the completion and publication of the Corpus Juris by the 
consuls Horatius and Valerius, as he supposes, two years later, Diphilus, 
B.C. 442—441. But his consular years at this period of his history labour 
under an anachronism of 5 or 6 years too late; which being rectified in 
these instances would bring his dates very near the truth. 


S Dionys. xi. 6. 
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the Roman calendar generally, and of the earliest instances 
of actual intercalations of which any account had been pre- 
served, mentions a fact which is very important to us, at this 
stage of our inquiries. Tuditanus, says het, refert libro tertio 
magistratuum Decemviros qui decem Tabulis duas addiderunt 
de interkalando populum rogisse: from which words, con- 
sidering of what he is here speaking, we must infer that the 
first intercalation was supposed by Tuditanus to have been in 
some sense or other the work of these Decemvirs, though re- 
quiring for its proper effect the previous approval and sanction 
of the whole of the people. He adds, Cassius eosdem scribit 
auctores: i.e. Cassius Hemina, another old Roman historian 
of good authority ; and this confirms the inference from the 
preceding testimony. Cassius described these decemvirs as 
auctores in reference to the rule or practice of the intercala- 
tion in question; and that means that something proceeded 
from them in the first instance of that kind, which was of 
standing occurrence, in deference to their authority, ever 
after. 

It appears to us that in these allusions to the testimony of 
Tuditanus and Cassius on this particular point we have a cor- 
roboration of Ovid’s statement respecting the change of the 
place of Februarius, as the act of the Decemvirs in general ; 
with this additional piece of mformation concerning it, omitted 
by him, that it was the act of the second Body in particular. 
For we shall see by and by that an alteration in the place of 
Februarius, if actually made at this time, would necessarily 
entail a change in the rule of intercalation also from that 
time forward. And, if these Decemvirs were the authors of 
that change, they could scarcely fail to be regarded and to be 
spoken of ever after as the authors of the rule and system of 
intercalation too in the Roman calendar; such as it became 
from that time forward. They were actually the authors of 
a proper rule of that kind, different from what had been in 
use before ; yet retained in use ever after. 

If the fact indeed is historically true, that these Decemvirs 
did some time or other bring before the people a specific 
motion De interkalando; it must have been with a view to 
some change in the old rule of that kind for a different one. 


t Saturnalia, i. 13. 267. 
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To suppose such a motion made for the first time when these 
Decemvirs were now in office, and De interkalando am)Gs, 268 
years after the calendar of Numa had been in regular use and 
operation at Rome, would be absurd. Such a motion then, 
if actually made by them and at this time, could not have 
been De interkalando am\Gs. It must have been De interka- 
lando under the special circumstances of the case ; the most 
probable explanation of which would be the necessity or ex- 
pediency, for some reason or other, at this particular juncture, 
of making a change in the old rule of intercalation. And 
that, as we shall ultimately see, would be the unavoidable 
consequence of changing the place of Februarius in the ca- 
lendar, at this time, (B.C. 449,) in particular; from the 
twelfth in the order of the months to the second. 


Section I1X.—Relation of the assumed date of the change 
B.C. 449 to the Cycle of Numa; and argument thence de- 
ducible of the true year of the change. 

It is first of all however to be observed that for such a pur- 
pose as the change or correction of the civil calendar not by 
substituting a new one for the old, but by modifying or alter- 
ing the details of the existing calendar in one single respect, 
the seat of the last of its months; the end of one cycle and the 
beginning of another, if circumstances permitted it, would 
by all means be selected. If the change was to be limited 
simply to this effect, that the twelfth month, in the pre- 
existing arrangement and order of the calendar, was to 
become the second ; nothing would appear to be more desir- 
able, because nothing could be more convenient, for such an 
effect as that than the end of one regular cycle and the 
beginning of another. A change so made at the end of a 
cycle would be carried into effect with scarcely any sensible 
disturbance of the existing order of things. The first month 
would simply fall back into the place of the twelfth, and the 
twelfth would simply step forward into the place of the 
second; and the new arrangement would take up and con- 
tinue the old in all other respects just as if every thing had 
remained the same. 

Now B.C. 449 was actually the last year of one of the 
cycles of Numa. The xith cycle of his calendar ended 
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B.C. 449 ; and, if his calendar had undergone no change, the 
xlith would have begun B.C. 448. This single consideration 
in our opinion is sufficient to decide the question whether the 
correction of his calendar, as limited to this one effect of re- 
moving Februarius from the twelfth seat in the order of the 
months to the second, made by the Decemvirs in general, 
must have been the doing of those of the first body or of 
those of the second in particular; viz. that B.C. 450, the 
year of the first body, was not the last year of the current 
cycle of Numa, nor consequently adapted a priori to such a 
change: but B.C. 449 the year of the second body was so, 
and altogether the most convenient which could have been 
selected for the purpose. 

It may safely be assumed therefore that the epoch of this 
Decemviral correction in terms of the year must have been 
B.C. 449, the end of the xith cycle of Numa. And as to the 
details and effect of the correction; i. Since it appears that 
no change was made by it, and therefore none was intended to 
be made by it, in the seat of Januarius, it is manifest that Ja- 
nuarius would continue to be the first month after the correc- 
tion as much as before. ii. Februarius, which was before the 
twelfth month, becoming by virtue of the correction the 
second month; the first and immediate effect of the correc- 
tion would be that Januarius and Februarius would change 
places. Januarius would fall back into the place of Febru- 
arius, and Februarius would step forward into the place of 
Januarius. And this effect must have been the consequence 
of such a correction, and so limited, in whatsoever year of the 
cycle it might have been made. ii. Since it appears from 
actual instances of intercalations subsequent to the correction 
that it made no change, and therefore never intended to make 
any, in the seat of the mtercalary month as always included 
in Februarius ; if the correction happened to take place in an 
intercalary year the removal of Februarius from its former 
seat in the calendar to a fresh one would entail the removal 
of the Merkedonius along with it also. And, if this change 
was made in the last year of the cycle, the removal of the 
Merkedonius, from the end of the last year of one cycle to 
the beginning of the first year of the next, would entail a 
change in the intercalary rule of the cycle, and at the very 
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beginning of the cycle; which would necessarily affect it to 
the end. 

lt is easy then to see that, under these circumstances, if 
the epoch of the Decemviral correction was the 24th year of 
the xith cycle of Numa, three things would be necessary to 
carry it into effect. i. That the Kalends of Februarius in 
the last year of the cycle of Numa should become and thence- 
forward be reckoned the Kalends of Januarius in the first 
year of that of the Decemviral correction. u. That the 
twelfth month of the last year of the former cycle, including 
the Merkedonius, should be reckoned the second month in 
the first year of the latter. imi. That, as the first year of this 
cycle by the transposition of the Merkedonius to make part 
of that year was rendered intercalary, the third year should 
be intercalary also; and the third being so, the fifth should 
be so, and so on: that is, that the rule of intercalation 
hitherto observed, whereby the even years only were inter- 
calary, should be altered to the contrary one, of making the 
odd years only from that time forward intercalary. To carry 
these various changes into effect an express resolution of the 
people might well be considered necessary. Hence the ro- 
gatio ad populum of 'Tuditanus alluded to by Macrobius; a 
rogatio which might very possibly coincide with the same 
point of time as the promulgation of the two tables; and 
both with the end of B.C. 449. 

Now the Kalends of Februarius in the last year of the 
cycle of Numa fell on December 29: and on this day were 
they falling cycle xi. 24. B.C. 449. The proper epoch of the 
Decemviral correction consequently in terms of the year was 
B.C. 449; in terms of the month and of the day was Decem- 
ber 29; in terms of both was December 29 B.C. 449. And 
in this conclusion we may acquiesce implicitly for the pre- 
sent. Its confirmation will employ us hereafter. The his- 
tory of the Roman calendar from this time forward, both that 
of the regular and that of the irregular, is properly that of 
this correction, which B.C. 449 superseded the calendar of 
Numa. It is however by all means to be remembered that 
the confirmation of the Decemviral correction by its proper 
proofs is that of the calendar of Numa also; from which it 
was derived, and from which it differed only in those points 
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which have been explained. The proofs which serve for this 
confirmation in the present instance too are the same in 
general which we enumerated before", as available for the 
same purpose in behalf of the calendar of Numa; The testi- 
mony of extant dates; The order and succession of inter- 
calary years; The cycle of the Nundinal day; and the 
hike. 

We shall therefore now propose the Type of this Decem- 
viral calendar, analogous to that of the calendar of Numa, 
which we exhibited in the proper place before. 


Section X.—Type of the Eixoswretpaernpls of the Decemvirs. 
Epoch, December 29 at midnight, B.C. 449. 
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8766. Sum of days collected at the end of the cycle. 


u Supra, p. 204. 
sect. ii. 


Diss. iii. ch. i. sect. ix. 


w Ibid. 


269. Diss. iii. ch. iii. 
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Section XI.—On the points of agreement and the points of 
disagreement between the Eixoowretpaernpis of the Decemvirs 
and that of Numa. 


i. In the length of the cycle in each there was no differ- 
ence. Both were periods of 24 years, or Eixoowrerpaernpides. 
Moreover, as the end of the last year of the cycle of Numa 
entered into the beginning of the first year of that of the 
Decemvirs, the reckoning of annual and noctidiurnal time by 
the former was taken up and continued in the same way by 
the latter*. The relation of the years of the decemviral 
cycle to those of the Julian cycle of leap year was conse- 
quently the same as that of those of the cycle of Numa. 
Every fourth year in the former, dated from the Kalendze 
Januariz, was leap year in that cycle as much as every fourth 
in the latter. 

ii. The length of the common years, in each of these cycles, 
was the same; 355 days. The length of the intercalary 
years also was the same in each, 377 days at one time, 378 at 
another. The number of years of either kind was the same 
in each. The sum total of days and nights was the same in 
each, 8766 exactly. The decemviral cycle consequently was 
equal to 24 mean Julian years, or to three octaéteric cycles of 
eight years each, as much as that of Numa. 

ii. The lunar epacts in the decemviral cycle could not be 
the same with those in the cycle of Numa, because the epoch 
of the former was Dec. 29 that of the latter was February 17. 
But the former were proportional to the latter; and propor- 
tionably derivable from them. ‘The lunar character of cycle 
xii. 1 of Numa, Feb. 17 B.C. 448, being assumed as the 
luna 25°: that of cycle i. 1 of the decemvirs, Dec. 29 B.C. 


* The reader however should be made aware that as the Kalende 
Januariz were set back from Feb. 17 to December 29, and that too in the 
24th or last year of the current cycle of Numa; the absolute length of that 
one cycle of Numa in days and nights was abridged by the amount of the 
interval trom Dec. 29 to Feb. 17; that is, 50 days exactly. That one 
cycle of Numa therefore contained only 8716 days and nights; though 
every one before it contained 8766. The length of cycle xi. 24 of Numa 
in point of fact was 327 days, instead of 377: and the Nundinal epact on 
that year was 7 instead of 1. 
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449, must be assumed as the luna 44. The luna 4@ was 
therefore as properly the lunar character of the decemviral 
cycle as the luna 25* of that of Numa. 

iv. The Kalende Januariz im the decemviral cycle could 
not be the same with the Kalendze Januariz in that of Numa. 
But the Kalende Februariz all through the cycle of Numa, 
mutatis mutandis, were the same with the Kalende Januari 
all through the cycle of the decemvirs. And with respect to 
the rest of the months; the Kalends of Februarius in every 
year, and the Kalends of the Merkedonius in the intercalary 
year, in the two cycles respectively, were necessarily different : 
but for the remainder of the year, from Martius to December 
in both, the Kalends of every month in the one mutatis 
mutandis were the same with those of every month im the 
other*. 

v. The cycle of the Nundinal day was just the same in the 
decemviral calendar as in that of Numa. The Nundinal 
period was one of 96 years too in the former as much as in 
the latter. The Nundinal character of the first year of the 
former also was exactly the same as that of the first of the 
latter; though that was an effect which must be resolved 
more or less into accident. The Nundinal character of cycle 
x1. 24 of Numa by the law of the cycle was 4; i.e. the fourth 
of Januarius in that year of the cycle was Nundinal. Conse- 
quently the Nundinal character of Februarius the same year 
was 5; i.e. the Nones of Februarius that year were Nundinal. 
And the Kalends of Februarius cycle xi. 24 of Numa be- 
coming the Kalends of Januarius cycle i. 1 of the decemvirs ; 
the Nundinal character of their Januarius, the first Janua- 
rius of their calendar itself, was 5, as that of the first Janua- 
rius of Numa also, cycle i. 1 had been. The first Nundinal 
day then in each fell on the Nones of Januarius; and, as the 


* This circumstance of agreement between them explains the fact, in the 
history of the second body of Decemvirs, that though, between the time of 
their entering on office constitutionally on the Ides of May B.C. 449 and 
their beginning to retain office illegally on the Ides of May B.C. 448, the 
alterations above explained had already been made in the calendar; yet the 
Ides of May themselves are clearly supposed to have remained the same 
not only in terms but really. And that was actually the case. They must 
have fallen on May 31 B.C. 448 by the old calendar, continued until then; 
and they fell de facto on May 31 B.C. 448 in the new calendar also. 
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Nundinal incidence in the first year and in the first month 
of the cycle in each determined that in every other year and 
in every other month to the end of the cycle itself, it is mani- 
fest that there could be no difference between the two cycles 
in this respect, except what was purely accidental. A com- 
parison of the two Types will shew what years had the same 
Nundinal character in each and what had not. The Nun- 
dinal epacts in the one are of course the same with those in 
the other; but in an inverted order: because the order of 
common and intercalary years in each respectively was in- 
verted also. 

vi. With regard to the intercalary rule of the two cycles ; 
i. if the first year of the decemviral cycle was intercalary 
the last year of that of Numa must have been so too. And, 
if the length of the Merkedonius in any year of the last 
ogdoad of the cycle of Numa could not exceed 22 days, the 
Merkedonius in the first year of the decemviral cycle, the 
first in the order of that cycle in general, would be a month 
of 22 days. Consequently the next would be one of 23 days: 
and therefore with respect to the alternation of the Merke- 
donius, 22 and 23 days, not 23 and 22 days, in each, the rule 
of both cycles would agree*. 

i. The first of the uneven years being thus intercalary 
according to rule in the decemviral cycle, all the uneven 
years through the first two ogdoads at least must have been 
intercalary in that cycle, according to rule also. In the cycle 
of Numa the even years were intercalary according to rule, 
through the same two ogdoads. This therefore was a neces- 
sary distinction between the two cycles; that, for the first 
sixteen years in each, the even years were intercalary by 
rule in that of Numa, the odd years in that of the de- 
cemvirs. 

ii. With respect to the last ogdoad or last eight years in 
each; if the first year of the decemviral cycle was intercalary 


* Both these facts are demonstratively proved of the decemyiral cycle 
by the eclipse on the Nones of June B. C. 400 Cycle iii. 1 of the decem- 
viral correction. For if that first year of the third cycle had not been 
intercalary, or if the amount of the intercalation had been more than 22 
days, the solar eclipse of June 21 that year could not have fallen on the 
Nones of Junius in the Roman calendar the same year, as it actually did. 


- 
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by rule, the last must have been common : because two inter- 
calary years could not come together one after the other. The 
24th year then of the decemviral cycle was always common. 
The 24th of Numa’s was always intercalary. But as the be- 
ginning of the first year of the former was virtually the end 
of the 24th of the latter, this does not argue any difference 
between the intercalary rule of each in the last ogdoad; but 
rather the contrary. The 23rd year of the cycle of Numa 
being common, and the 24th, down to the seat of Februarius 
at least, the 24th of the decemviral would be common also. 

With respect to the other years of this last ogdoad in 
each ; cases of intercalations are extant which prove that the 
22nd year of the decemviral cycle was intercalary according 
to rule: and if so, the 2]lst of that of Numa which virtually 
corresponded to it. The 22nd year of the decemviral cycle 
being intercalary, and the first year also being intercalary, 
and these intercalary years in that cycle being three years 
complete asunder; the same fact must have held good of the 
two last intercalations in the cycle of Numa: one of which 
answered to this last one in the decemviral cycle and the 
other to the first. Consequently the first intercalation in 
the last ogdoad of the cycle of Numa must have been just 
three years before the second; as that was before the last. 
The 18th year of his cycle therefore was intercalary: and 
consequently the 19th in that of the decemvirs. In this 
decemviral cycle on the contrary the first intercalation in 
the last of its ogdoads would be in the 17th year of the cycle, 
answering to the 16th in that of Numa; which was by rule 
intercalary. The intercalations therefore in the last ogdoad 
of each of these cycles respectively, one compared with the 
other, stand as follows. 


KAL. ITAL. VOL. I. EE 
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Comparative view of the Intercalary rule of the Cycle of Numa and of 
the Cycle of the Decemvirs respectively, through the last nine years 
of the former, and the last eight and the first of the latter. 




















Cycle of Numa. Cycle of the Decemvirs. 
Year. Days. Year. Days. 
xvixt 378 XVilx 377 
XVil 355 XVili = 355 
AVI) 9747 MIKE. (gay 
XIX 355 aX. 355 
XX 355 xxl 355 
KXIe 6997 Xxllx 377 
xxii 358 Xxill_ 355 
xxiii 4385 XXIV 355 
XXiV* 377 ix 377 


Of course it will be understood that, when we say such 
and such a year of the decemviral cycle answered to such 
and such a year of that of Numa, we mean this only in refer- 
ence to the begimning of the one and the end of the other. 
The beginning of every year in the decemviral cycle fell at 
the end of the preceding year in that of Numa; the begin- 
ning of the first of the former, for example, at the end of the 
twenty-fourth of the latter. And this distinction is very im- 
portant to the seat of the intercalary month in the proper 
years of each, one compared with the other; for that was 
necessarily affected by it. In other respects, as the compa- 
rison of the Type of each with that of the other shews, the 
two cycles with some accidental differences easy to be taken 
into account were absolutely the same. 

It thus appears that the changes introduced into the ca- 
lendar of Numa by the Decemviral correction, (if correction 
it must be called,) extended only to the details not to the 
principles of the calendar ; and even to the details to a very 
limited extent. It may be questioned however whether it 
did not alter the character of his calendar considered as a 
lunesolar one of a particular kind, so as to make it a totally 
different thing. The most peculiar of the lunar arrange- 
ments of Numa was this, that the lunar character of every 
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one of his months was 25, the lunar character of every one 
of his years was 25, and the lunar character of every one of 
his cycles was 25. Nor was this lunar character of 25 fixed 
upon at random ; as we shall probably see hereafter. This 
peculiar feature of the old arrangements was entirely lost in 
the new ; when the lunar character of the cycle, of the year, 
and of the month, on the same principle as before, became 4 
instead of 25. Besides this, the change in the seat of the 
first intercalation from the second year of the cycle to the 
first was altogether at variance with the principle of any 
lunzesolar calendar whatsoever, which could never take an 
intercalation of 22 days into account in its first year; nor 
any intercalation of the proper amount earlier than the se- 
cond or third year at least. This innovation therefore must 
have been the most calculated of all to interfere with the 
arrangements of Numa; to disturb the plan which he had 
laid down; and to impair the symmetry and proportion of 
every part of his calendar. Nor can we imagine any excuse 
for it but the accident of the time at which the decemviral 
correction was proposed and carried into effect; viz. at the 
end of the current cycle of Numa, when an intercalation had 
already become necessary by the law of the cycle, which 
nevertheless could be administered only along with the cor- 
rection itself: that is, by transferring it from the last year of 
the cycle to the first *. 


* It is possible however that by the time of the Decemvirs, 264 years 
after the correction of the calendar by Numa, the civil year as regulated 
perpetually by his cycle had ceased to be regarded as a lunar year. The 
cycle of Numa was virtually the same as the octaéteric ; which, as we 
have often had occasion to observe, was liable to an error of defect 
amounting to three days every two cycles, or every 16 years; and that 
must speedily make itself perceptible every where. ‘This error indeed is 
corrected by the course of time itself, when it has accumulated to one full 
lunar month of 30 days. But this natural correction could not be ad- 
ministered by time alone in less than 160 years: and though one such 
period must already have elapsed between B.C. 712, the time of Numa, 
and B.C. 449, that of the Decemvirs; the dmoxataoracts of true mean 
lunar time and civil, so brought about, on the principles of his cycle, 
might escape observation at the time, because it did not fall out at the be- 
ginning of one of his cycles, but in the 17th year of that which was cur- 
rent at the time, viz. Cycle vii.17 B.C. 552. In the 103 years, which had 
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Section XII.— On the probable motive to the Decemviral 
Correction. Comparison of the Roman and of the Attic 
Calendar before and after the Correction. 


We shall conclude this account of the Decemviral correc- 
tion of the calendar of Numa with some conjectures re- 
specting the motives which might have been instrumental in 
bringing it to pass; and the end which in all probability was 
proposed by it. No reason has been any where assigned for 
it. Yet the change made by it in the calendar was one 
which materially affected its details, if not its fundamental 
principles ; and one which did not very well square with the 
harmony, symmetry, and relations of its several parts, as 
they had been originally arranged by its own author: espe- 
cially in the removal of the intercalary month from its na- 
tural seat at the end of the calendar to the beginning; a 
position by no means so proper for it. 

At first sight therefore this correction of the calendar of Numa 
appears to have been not only uncalled for and unnecessary, 
but arbitrary and even capricious ; as if from the mere desire 
of change it had wantonly tampered with that which was be- 
fore as perfect of its kind as it could be, and might be made 
worse by innovation but could not be rendered better. Yet 
we may take it for granted that there must have been some 
reason for it; and in all probability a sufficient reason: com- 
petent at least to justify the Decemvirs in proposing it and 
the people of Rome in adopting it; though both from prin- 
ciple and from habit each of them might be tenacious of old 
institutions and usages, and averse to change on its own ac- 
count, And albeit, at this distance of time, we are left to 
conjecture for the discovery of this reason; yet, if we mis- 
take not, a comparison of the Roman calendar with the 
Athenian of the time being both before and after the correc- 
tion will be found to throw some light upon it. 

The epoch of the calendar of Numa was the Kalends of 


subsequently elapsed from B.C. 552 to B.C. 449, the error of defect was 
again fast approaching to its maximum; and B.C. 449 could have been 
little less than 20 days. Under those circumstances the calendar at that 
time could not possibly have been regarded as lunar, except nominally. 
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Januarius February 17 B.C. 712: that of the calendar of 
Solon was Gamelion 1 January 19 B.C. 592. The distance 
of the latter from the former was 120 years: five cycles of 
Numa exactly. The sixth Eixoovrerpaernpts of Numa and the 
first Oxraernpis of Solon consequently began together B.C. 
592. From B.C. 592 to B.C. 448 the interval would be 
144 years, = six cycles of 24 years, and eighteen cycles of 
8 years, respectively. The xiith cycle of Numa therefore 
and the xixth cycle of Solon would both begin together 
B. C. 448. 

Let us therefore compare the Roman calendar in this first 
year of the xiith cycle of Numa and the Athenian in this 
first year of the xixth cycle of Solon. We must begin for 
that purpose with the month Anthesterion in the latter, as 
properly answering to the month Januarius in the former. 



































Athenian Calendar. Roman Calendar of Numa, 
Cycle xix. 1. Cycle xii. 1. 

Months.|Days. Midnight. |B. C. Months. Days. Midnight. 
li 30 | Anthesterion Feb. 17 | 448 i 209 Januarius Feb. 17 
ii 29 | Elaphebolion | Mar. 1g ii 31 |Martius | Mar. 18 
iv 30 | Munychion April 17 iii 29 |Aprilis April 18 
v 29 | Thargelion May 17 lv 31 |Maius May 17 
vi 30 | Skirrhophorion | June 15 Vv 29 |Junius June 17 
vii | 29 | Hekatombeon | July 15 vi 31 |Quinctilis; July 16 
viii | 30 | Metageitnion | Aug. 13 vii | 29 |Sextilis | Aug. 16 
29 | Boédromion Sept. 12 vill 29 |Septem. | Sept. 14 
30 | Pyanepsion Oct. 11 ix 31 |October | Oct. 13 

xi 29 | Memacterion | Nov. 10 | x | 29 |Novem. | Nov. 13 
xii | 30 | Posideon Dec. 9 3. C. xi | 29 |Decem. | Dec. 12 
i 29 | Gamelion Jan. 8 | 447 xii | 28 |Februa. | Jan. 10 














It is evident that there is as close an agreement between 
these two calendars for the whole of the year supposed to be 
common to both as from the nature of the case was possible. 
The only material circumstance of distinction between them 
is that, as both stand in the above comparison, Januarius the 
first month in the Roman is dvricro.xos to Anthesterion the 
second in the Athenian; and Gamelion the first month in 
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the Athenian is dvricto.xyos to Februarius the last in the 
Roman. 

Let us now proceed to compare the Roman calendar after 
the correction with the Athenian also; and in the first year 
later than the correction which could be said to have been 
common to both all through: the second of the decemviral 
correction, B.C. 447, not the first, B. C. 448. 















































Athenian Calendar. Decemviral Calendar. 
Cycle xix. 2. Cycle i. 2. 
Months.| Days. Midnight. | B. C.|| Months. Days. Midnight. 
i 29 | Gamelion Jan. 8 pee| i 29 |Januarius| Jan. 10 
il 30 | Anthesterion Feb. 6 {a 28 |Februa. | Feb. 8 
ili 29 | Elaphebolion | Mar. 8 lil 31 |Martius | Mar. 8 
iv 30 | Munychion April 6 iv 29 |Aprilis | April 8 
v 29 | Thargelion May 6 | ov 31 |Maius May 7 
vi 30 | Skirrhophorion| June 4 vi 29 |\Junius |June 7 
vii | 29 | Hekatombeon | July 4 vii | 31 |Quinctilis| July 6 
viii | 30 | Metageitnion | Aug. 2 viii | 29 |Sextilis | Aug. 6 
ix | 29 | Boédromion Sept. 3 ix 29 |Septem. | Sept. 4 
m 30 | Pyanepsion — 30 x 31 |October | Oct. 3 
x1 | 29 | Memacterion | Oct. 30 xl 29 |Novem. | Nov. 3 
xii | 30 | Posideon Nov. 28|B.¢.|| xi 29 |Decem. | Dec. 2 
i 29 | Gamelion a Dec. 28 | 447 i 29 Januarius| Dec. 31 | 











The agreement of these two schemes with each other is as 
complete in this instance also as from the nature of the case 
was possible: and the inconsistency before discoverable, be- 
tween the seat of Januarius or Februarius in the one and 
that of Gamelion or Anthesterion in the other, no longer 
appears. Januarius in the Roman calendar, cycle i. 2, and 
Gamelion in the Attic, cycle xix. 2, are now dvriaroixor; and 
Februarius in the former and Anthesterion in the latter are 
the same. Now the rectification of this anomaly, (though it 
is to be called an anomaly solely on the supposition that 
there ought to have been an exact relation between the 
Roman calendar and the Attic in the order of these two 
months in each respectively, as well as in that of the rest,) 
was purely the effect of the change in the calendar of Numa 
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made by the Decemviral correction ; when it transposed Fe- 
bruarius from the twelfth place in the order of the months 
to the second. Such then having been clearly the effect of 
the correction, viz. to remove the only anomaly previously 
existing between the civil Roman calendar for the time being 
and the Athenian; we consider it a very probable conjecture 
that what is thus seen to have been the result of the correc- 
tion was the object proposed by it: viz. That the Roman 
calendar for the time being might thereby be assimilated to 
the Attic, and might begin and proceed from the date of the 
correction conjointly with the Attic; subject only to some 
accidental variations which could not exceed certain limits. 
And this conjectural explanation of the end proposed by the 
correction in general may be further confirmed by the rea- 
sons which probably influenced its authors in changing the 
place of Februarius in particular. 


Section XIII.—On the probable motives to the change of the 
place of Februarius made by the Decemviral Correction. 


As the calendar was standing B.C. 449 previously to the 
correction, Februarius answered to Gamelion; as it steod 
immediately after the correction, B.C. 448, it corresponded 
to Anthesterion. Now it has been seen* both from the 
etymon of the name of this month and from the nature of 
the ceremonies appropriated to it that it must have been the 
lustral or piacular month of the Roman calendar; the month 
sacred to the Dii Manes or Inferi, to the memory of the 
dead, and to such rites and observances as arose out of that 
relation. In lke manner if there was any month in the 
Attic calendar, which stood in the same kind of relation, and 
derived from it the same kind of character, it was the month 
Anthesterion. There was an ancient tradition among the 
Athenians that the flood of Ogyges, or at least the flood of 
Deucalion, had fallen out in this monthy; and this month 
was considered sacred to the Manes or memory of the dead, 
on that very account. The jpepar dwoppades of the Attic 
calendar, the papal jjpépar, fell out in this month; and these 
answered to the Feralia of the Roman calendar, which fell 


x Supra p. 186. Diss. iii. ch. i. sect. v. 
¥ See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 106. Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. xi. 
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out in Februarius. And as the juwapat juépa of the Attic 
calendar began on the 13th of Anthesterion, so did the Fe- 
ralia of the Roman on the 13th of Februarius *. 


* The term xo7 or xoai in Greek, though properly denoting merely li- 
bation or libations, is almost generally restricted to such particular liba- 
tions as were offered to the dead: Xoai ai yedpevar rois vexpois orrovdai 1— 
Xoai Aéyovrat emi Tey vexpov2—Xods as os tois vexpois méumeo Oar 3— 
Xoas b€ ws Tipds, exxvoets, evayiopata emi veKpois, 7) omrovdds’ exmimrter Be 
xpnopos Sety xoas tots reOve@ow emdyew ava Tay Eros, kai Eoptiy Xéas ayetv. 
A€yovrat Kai Ouoiar vekpaov +— 

Awd TavTa yap ToL Kal KaXovyTat pakaptot’ 
mas yap déyer Tis ‘O pakapirns olyerat’ 

4 > , a7 > > > , 
kateOapbev. evdaipav. 67 ovK avidoerat 
kal Ovomev y adroiar Tots evayiopacw 
otrep Oeoiat, Kal yods ye xeoper, 

> , C > A 6 ALD DS , > 6. , 5 
airovpeO adrovs dedp’ avevar rayaa °. 


> > , 
Ev 7 dy oy érnora xitha x€ovtar &— 


XvrAa’ kupios Ta pe Vdatos Chara. Kataypnotikas Sé ws evtravOa Ta eva- 
B, \ c / Vf > , e A ‘ > 4 aA 6 , cal ~ 

yiopata kal ai xoai?’— ’Evayitew" Td xoas emipepery 7 Ovew Tots KaTorxo- 
s 8 , Pe \ 5 - > , awd \ 2N 

pevors 8— XOdva outpa’ ta Tots vexpois emupepdpeva. eExdpiCoyv yap emt 


Tovs Ta:bous houtpa 9— Evdeurvos ... Kal ai Trois vexpots emupepdomevat o7rov- 





dal, Hyouv mvoai (yoai)19— Xon... oi yap apxator drep eiyoy KdddioTa Kal 
TiuwTAaTa Eppavoy eis TOvs veKpovs TLL@vTEs avTors !!, 

The Parentalia in the Attic calendar had a stated time and date. The 
general name for the days devoted to that purpose was that of the arodpa- 
Ses Hepat, Hepat andmopmo, or the like. “Amodpddes jpuépar’ ev ais rots 
KaTolxopevors xous emupépovar !2— ’Arroropmat nuepar (corrige ’Améropsroe 
npepar) ev ais Ovoia eredovvTo Tots Tropmaios Beois }2— *Aroréumipou at 
On such days nothing else could be attended to: 
Kal dua rovro ws €orkev of Tas Eopras KaTaoTnodpevor Kal avodpddas eroin- 


aroppabes npepar }4. 


1 Scholia ad Orestem, 96. Mutthia. 

2 Ibid. ad 1180. 

S bid. ad' 1307):) (clad ro: Ton): 
472: 1306. Ad Pheenissas, 933: Iphi- 
geniam in Tauris, 44-60: 61: 156. 
Helenam, 1403, 1404. lectram, go- 
92: 505-511: 540. 541. Auschylus, 
Perse, 219, 220: 521-524: 607-621. 
Choéphori, 14: 22: 84-100: 109: 515 
-—539. This play takes its name from 
the mission of Xoa) to the tomb of 
Agamemnon. 

4 Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 960. 
Eis tovs xoas. A quotation follows 
from Sophocles, Cid. Col. 469-472. 
The beginning of the scholium shews 


that the time of these yoal was in An- 
thesterion. Cf. Suidas also, in xods. 

5 Aristophanes, Taynuoral. Apud 
Stobeeum, Titulus cxxi. 18. 

6 Apollonius Rhod. i. 1075. 

7 Scholia in loc, Cf. ad ii. 926-929: 
iv. 707. 708. 

8 Hesychius, in voce. 

9 Tbid. 

10 Tbid. 

11 Etymolog. Magnum in xo7. Cf. 
Plato, Pars i. vol. ii. 254. 9. Minos : 
Scholia, ii. 452. (De Legibus, vii. 26. 
11. Pars iii. vol. iii. 26.) 

12 Suidas, in voce. 


13 Hesychius. M4 Ibid. 
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It is therefore an extremely probable conjecture that one 


motive, (and perhaps the only motive,) which prompted the 


They were also called 
’AvOpareior: *AvOpameious ipépas tas amoppdadas “Pdd.0t !>—”AvOpamos, 


> 129 X \ » a © - \ Oe > , 15 
gay, €V Gals TA PEV NPYyEl TOV LEep@v TA O€ éx\eleTo . 


(lege "AvOparetos,) dmoppds’ aroppddes tucpar kad’ as amnydpevté Te mpar- 
rew 17—Meragépovar b€ tHv NeEw kai emi Tovs movnpovs |”, 

According to Hesychius these days were seven in number. ’Arodpddes* 
Nuepae Erra ovTas dvopaopevar ev ais évayifovor trois vexpois!8, And it is 
clearly to be inferred that among the Athenians they made part of the 
month Anthesterion ; because they were also called Mcapat, and the Meapai 
nepac made part of that month. “Awodppades* ai évayets Kai prapat jpépac 
kai pédawvat 19—’ Arrodpddes juepar’ ev ais Tots Katotxopevots Xoas emupe- 
povow' i) ai mpos mpdkers avemitndevor’ 7) papal Huepar pdduora, év ais Ta 
evayiopara 2°— Mapai jpépar’ tod AvOeatnpra@vos pnvos, €v ais Tas Wuxas 
TOV KaTOLYomEvar avievat eSdxovv 21—Muapa nuépa’ ev Tots Xovaly, AvOeatn- 
ptavos pnvos ev @ Soxovow ai Woyal Toy TeheuvTNTaYT@Y avievat, (what follows 
is corrupt,).... pduy@ éd0ev euacavto Kal witty Tas Ovpas €xptov 22— 
‘Pauvos’ purdy 6 ev trois Xovalv ws adheErpdappakov euacGvro Ewer, kai witTH 
€xplovto Ta Gapata’ dpiaytos yap avtn. 610 Kal ev Tals yeveoect Tay TaLdiov 
xplovat Tas oikias eis améhaow Tov Saudver 2'— Ovpace Kapes . . . tives de 
oUT@s THY Tapoimiay pact’ 

Ovpae kipes’ ovker *AvOeornpia. 
@s kata THY TOAW Tots AvOeatnpiots Tov ruxay Treplepxopevay 24, 

The connection of these ceremonies and of this season with the destruc- 
tion of human life on a great scale by the waters of a deluge is intimated 
in the following allusions. AtyAn.. 
apov cis AeAghods amayopevn AlyAdn &€kadeiro2°—’Adéoros Zevs’ so called 


RAC , ee , ~ 
. kal 7 Ovoia S€ 7 UmEp TOU KaTaKdv- 


because Deucalion Eis tiv dxpav tis “Apyovs diacabeis iSptvcato Bwpov 
> , LOTR ac Ka Ae \ s > D SN n° a ‘ 
Adeciov Atds Ydpoopia’ éopri mrévOzos ’AOnvynow emt Tois ev TO kata 
KAvopLe@ aTrodopevors, ws ’Atro\N@vtos 27—Oedroumos Tovs dtac@Oevras Ex TOU 
a ¢ ~ , , ’ maul 9g - ‘ c A 
KaTak\vopov éWroai pyot xUTpay TavoTreppias’ GOev ovT@ kAnOHvaL Ti}y EopTHY 
=A A ‘ , Sad A c ~ , = ”~ 4 , > ¢ , 
(Xvrpovs) kal Ovew Tois Xovolv “Eppy xOovie ths dé x’Tpas ovdeva yevoacOa. 
~ ‘ - , , < - cal 
rovto € mornoat Tos Tepiow@bevTas ihackopévous Tov “Epyny kal mepl Tov 
> 4 a ‘ ¢ c A > ~ , > 4 , c /, 
dmobavovrav. iyeto Sé n éoptn “AvOeatnpr@vos tpity emi deka, ws Buird- 
28. > ge , ” a ’ \ c , 1% , > ze 
xopos *8—'Ep pa nuepa ayovtar ot Te XutTpou kal ol Noes ev A@nvats, €v 7 


15 Sallustius, De Diis et Mundo, 
xviii. Opuscula Myth. 276. 


Hesychius, In voce. 
Photius, Lexicon, 269. |. 21. 


16 Hesychius. Cf. Plato, Pars iii. 
vol. iii. 26. g-14. De Legibus, vii. 

17 Anecdota Greca, i. 5. 1. 8. Bek- 
keri. 

18 Hesychius, *Arrogpddes. Cf. Lucian, 
iii.161. Pseudologista, 1: 172.11.12.13. 

19 Anecdota Greca, i. 204. 31. 

20 Ibid. 438. 31. Cf. Suidas, *Amo- 
pases. 


21 
22 
23 Ibid. 482. 1.8. 
24 Ibid. 97. Cf. Suidas, Ovpae kapes. 
25 Anecdota, i. 354. 15. 
26 Etymologicum Magnum. Cf. also 
in Bovraia. 
27 Photii Lexicon, 615. 
mologicum in “Ydpogopia. 
28 Scholiaad Aristoph. Acharn, 1075. 
Cf. Suidas, Xvtpou. 


Cf. Ety- 
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Decemviral correction of the arrangements of the calendar of 
Numa, was to put the Roman Februarius on a par with the 


may oméppa eis xUTpav éEWnoavres Ovovot pdve TH Avcovicw kai ‘Eppy. ovr 
Aidvupos °8—Xvrpo €opti map’ AOnvaiows* ayerar Sé mapa tavtynv Thy aitiay, 
iv Kal Oedropros extidera ypapav otras’ Aravwbevtas ody Tovs avOpwrous 
yep eOdppnoay hepa TO TavTNs dvépaTe Tpocayopedoat Kal Ty EopTiy ama- 
gav. erevta Ovew avrois (Tois Xovoiv) eos €xovor Tov pev OdvpTriov Gea 
ovdé TO maparay, ‘Epuy S€ xOovia’ kal ris xitpas nv eyovot TavTes of KaTa 
Thy TOA ovdels yeveTa TOY Lepewv. TodTO dé ToLodat TH NuEpa (ev 7) Kal TOdS 
TOTE Trapayevopevous (TEptyevopevous) UTep TY aToGavdvt@y ihacacbat Tov 
‘Eppny*™. iyovro b€ ayaves avtd0t of xvTpivot Kadovpevor Kaba nat Pirsxopos 
ev TH Extn TOV ATOidwy 29— “Edety b€ ras "AOnvas aités now ev Tois “Yrro- 
punuaot Maprias Kadavdais, Tis nucpa cupminrer padtota TH voupnvia Tov 
’AvOcaTnpiavos unvods, ev @ KaTa TUXHY Uropynpata TOANA Tod Sid THY érrop- 
Bpiav dd€Opov Kal ths POopas exeivns SpGow, ds TéTe Kai Tept TOV xpdvov 
exeivoy pudioTa TOU KaTakAvopod oupTecdyTos *”, 

The length of the period then, assigned to these days at Athens, accord- 
ing to Hesychius, was seven days. The duration of the Flood of Deucalion 
was nine days ; according to the Hellenic tradition on that point at least. 
Aevxadiov d€ ev TH Aapvake Sia Tis Oadtaoons pepopevos eq) Huepas evvea kal 
vixtas icas T@ Iapvago@ mpocicyxel, Kaxei TOV buBpwv TatAav aBdvToy 
exBas Over Aci véiw 31. We may conclude notwithstanding, on the autho- 
rity of Hesychius, that the proper duration of the “Huépar prapai was seven 
days ft. 

Now it seems to have been understood in later times that the proper seat 
of these Mapai juepai of the Greek calendar in the Roman calendar was 
the month of F paeeEy The scholiast on Lucian observes ®?; "Haay map, 
"EdAnow nuepa . . . as amoppadas exddouv. ev Tavtats ovdé mpocetrer Gv Tis 
Twa, ovde Kabaraé chidos erepiyvuto Pio, adda Kal Ta lepa aypnudtiota 
jv avrois. erehetro S€ Tavta aitois Kara Toy Pevpovaptoy pijva, dre Kal eviyyiCov 
Tois KataxOoviots’ Kai Tas obTOS 6 pny dyEiTO Tos KaTOLYOMEVOLS, ETA OTUYVO- 


28 Scholia, loc. cit. 

* Theopompus indeed was much 
later than the visit of the Romans to 
Greece, B. C. 453-450. He was adis- 
ciple of Isocrates; and as Photius tells 
us (Codex, 176. 120. 1. 25.) was 45 years 
of age B. C. 324, when Alexander com- 
manded the people of Chios to recall 
him from banishment. But he is merely 
the recorder in this instance of an an- 
cient tradition, generally believed in his 
time. 

29 Scholia ad Aristoph. Ranas, 220. 

30 Plutarch, Sulla, xiv. 

31 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. vii. 2. 
Cf. Scholia, ad Iliad. A. 126. Aaods. 
Eustathius, ad Iliad, i. 21. 30 =23. The 
viios Zevs is recognized also, Scholia 


ad Apollonium Rhodium, iv. 699. 

t On that principle, they lasted from 
Anthesterion 13—19 both inclusive : 
and the 18th and roth of that month 
would be two of them every year. Pro- 
clus, on Hesiod, (Dies, 808,) remarks 
from Philochorus that the 18th and 19th 
of the month were reckoned among the 
nuepar devoted at Athens to ka@apyol 
and a@mrotpotal. We do not know that 
that was the case with the 18th and 
19th of every month in the Attic calen- 
dar. But it was quite sufficient to pro- 
duce such a gloss that it was so with 
the 18th and roth of Anthesterion. 

32 Opp. i. 155+ Timon, 43-5: Ka) ef 
tive td udvov amoppas 7) TuEpa. 
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Attic Anthesterion. It was not considered proper for some 
reason or other that the month consecrated to the Dii Manes 


TTOS TavT@Y TpoidyT@Y, Kal (odvx) Erepov Tpdrov (7) Oy Kal Ta Atdowa* oTU- 
yragortes iyyov ’A@nvaiot. 

On this principle that which properly corresponded to this term of days 
in the Roman calendar was the Feralia. The Feralia are dated by Lydus** 
from the Ides of February to the ix Kalendas Martias, February 13 to 21 
both inclusive : 
dia Tas TOY KaToLXomEevay Yous Ta icpa KatnopadiCovto Kal of apxovTes ev 


> - , = Lek , a c Ld re te S | is 
Eidois @eBpovcpiats avo TAUTNS TS nEpas avo @pas €KTNS 


oxnpate idwotay tpoyecay dypt Tis mpd dKT@ Kadavd@yv Mapriwy. In dating 
their last day ix Kal. Martias Lydus is confirmed by the Maffiean and the 
Farnesian calendar*+; and as we may probably see hereafter by Cicero. 
Ovid in his Fasti notices the Feralia only in reference to the xi Kal. Mar- 
tias, February 19 Roman; which he calls their last day f. 


Hane quia justa ferunt dixere Feralia lucem : 
Ultima placandis manibus illa dies °°. 


Yet this too implies that they must have been going on some days before ; 
and therefore might have begun on the Ides. On this principle, according 
to Ovid, they lasted seven days; from February 13 to February 19 both 
inclusive : according to Lydus, they lasted nine; from February 13 to 
February 21 both inclusive. The former would be exactly agreeable to the 
Greek rule, with respect to the Mapai jjuépar, from Anthesterion 13 inclu- 
sive to Anthesterion 19 inclusive also. 

The first celebration of the Feralia, according to Ovid’s account, was to 
be traced up to the obsequies solemnized by Mineas, after his coming into 
Italy, in honour of his father’s genius®*; for which statement whether 
there was any foundation in the matter of fact we do not undertake to say. 
He adds however that in the course of time, and because the Republic was 
occupied by wars, this annual ceremony in honour of the dead came to be 


neglected. 
At quondam dum longa gerunt pugnacibus armis 
q gag pug 


Bella parentales deseruere dies. 


* Of the Diasia, cf. the same Scholia 
ad Opp. i. 113. Timon, 7. 15. The date 
of the A:déova too in the Attic calendar 
appears to have been the 23rd of An- 
thesterion, Mnvds ’AvOcornpi@vos 7 bi- 
vovtos: Scholia ad Aristoph. Nubes, 
407: though there is some confusion 


between this ceremony and that of the 
AtiréAca or AvordAcia, the proper date 
of which was the rath of Skirrhophorion: 
Scholia ad Arist. Pax, 418 and 419. 

23 De Mensibus, iv. 24. 64. 6. 

34 Apud Foggini. 


+ Nec tamen hec ultra quam tot de mense supersint 


Luciferi quot habent carmina nostra pedes. 


The number of feet in an elegiac cou- 
plet is of course eleven: and this mode 
of designating the calendar date of the 
Feralia must suppose it to have been xi 
Kal. at least: from which inclusive to 


li. 567. 
the Kalends of March inclusive the in- 
terval would be eleven days. 
35 ii. 569. Cf. 267: 453: 457: 
36 Thid. 533-546. 


475. 
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in the Roman calendar should be the twelfth in that, while 
the month similarly consecrated in the Attic calendar was 


Non impuue fuit. nam dicitur omine ab isto 
Roma suburbanis incaluisse rogis. 
* * * * 
Post ea preeteriti tumulis redduntur honores 
Prodigiisque venit funeribusque modus 27. 


It does not appear to us that this explanation of the first institution of 
the Feralia, and of their subsequent intermission, is satisfactory. A cere- 
mony as old as the time of Auneas was not likely to be forgotten or to fall 
into desuetude ; and a time of long-continued warfare, entailing so much 
greater a loss of life every year than usual, was much better adapted to 
keep the Romans constantly in mind of their duty to the dead than to 
make them forget it. We strongly suspect that the true explanation of the 
fact was something of which Ovid himself does not seem to have been 
aware; viz. that the Feralia, attached to the seven days in the month of 
Februarius among the Romans, from the 13th to the roth, were really not 
an ancient ceremony, nor even derived from Numa, much less from Auneas : 
That they were in fact no older than the Decemviral correction ; and that 
they were instituted by the Decemvirs, for the same reason which made 
them transpose the month of Februarius itself: viz. in order that they might 
correspond to the Parentalia of the Attic calendar ; and therefore that they 
were purposely attached to the same dates in Februarius as those were in 
Anthesterion. An institution which was not older than the second body 
of Decemvirs, and had no authority except their sanction, in the course of 
time might very possibly fall into comparative neglect or oblivion. Numa’s 
Parentalia strictly speaking were the Lemuria; and we read nowhere of any 
intermission in the observance of them. 

Supposing however the fact of a formal institution of the Feralia some 
time or other before, and yet of their having fallen more or less into desue- 
tude afterwards, we observe that the reason assigned by Ovid for their re- 
vival was a pestilence, and certain other prodigies resolvable into the anger 
of the Dii Manes. 


Vix equidem credo: bustis exisse feruntur 
Et tacitee questi tempore noctis avi. 
erque vias urbis Latiosque ululasse per agros 
Deformes animos vulgus inane ferunt *8. 


The mystery relating to these things is cleared up by Augustin 39; 
Instaurati sunt ex auctoritate librorum Sibyllinorum ludi seculares quo- 
rum celebritas intra centum annos fuerat instituta, felicioribusque tem- 
poribus memoria negligenter perierat. renovarunt etiam Pontifices ludos 
sacros inferis, et ipsos abolitos annis retrorsum melioribus. By comparing 
this statement with Livy4, and with the Scholia on the Carmen Seculare 


37 Fasti, ii. 547. 38 Thid. 551. 39 De Civitate, iii. 18. 40 Epitome, xlix. 
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the second in that. The only question will be what this 
reason could be? or why the order of the Attic calendar in 


of Horace, and with the above passage from Ovid’s Fasti, we collect that 
the event intended must have happened in the consular year of P. Clau- 
dius Pulcher L. Junius Pullus, U. C. 505 of Varro, B.C. 249-248 in the 
first Punic war; and that in this year, for the reasons assigned, (a pestilence 
and certain other prodigies,) by direction of the Sibylline books the Ludi 
Seculares were celebrated, and the Feralia which had fallen into desue- 
tude were revived. 

Now B. C. 248*, cycle ix. 9 of the regular Decemviral calendar, the 
kalends of Februarius were falling February 4. B.C. 447, as the scheme pro- 
posed supra shews, Anthesterion 1 fell upon February 6. There was con- 
sequently two days’ difference between the kalends of February B.C. 248 
and the first of Anthesterion B.C. 447. If the rule of the Feralia was to be 
restored this year, B. C. 248, it was natural for the pontiffs to go back to 
the year of the institution, B.C. 447; and to their proper date at that 
time, Anthesterion 13-19, from which they were taken: and, as they 
found two days’ difference between Anthesterion 13 B.C. 447 and the 
Ides of Februarius B.C. 248, it was not less natural for them to ap- 
point that the Feralia, B. C. 248, should begin as at first on the Ides of 
Februarius, but should last two days longer than they had done at first: 
in order that they might end on the rgth of Anthesterion as they had 
done at first. From this time forward then their proper beginning was 
the Ides of Februarius as before; but their termination was the ix Kalen- 
das Martias: and their entire duration was nine days instead of seven. 
By these means we reconcile Ovid to our other testimonies. It will now 
be understood that both are in the right; only that Ovid speaks of the 
original rule which made the length of the ceremony seven days, and the 
rest, of the rule which had superseded it, and made its duration de facto 
nine days. And yet even according to Ovid the Charistia or Caristia 
took up the Feralia without any delay ; and they were attached to Febru- 
ary 22 Roman; on which principle the Feralia must have ended on 
the 21st. 

Proxima cognati dixere Caristia cari, 
Et venit ad socias turba propinqua dapes. 
Scilicet a tumulis et qui periere propinquis 
Protinus ad vivos ora referre juvat +!. 


The xi Kal. Martias then or February 19 Roman might be as he repre- 
sents it the Ultima dies placandis manibus, agreeably to the old rule; and 
yet the ceremony of the Feralia in general might not be over before the 
ix Kal. Martias, two days later. 


* We assume this year, not B.C. 249, | sular year of Claudius Pulcher and Ju- 
cycle ix. 8, because the consular years at nius Pullus, would be those of B.C. 
this time bore date ontheIdesofMarch. 248, not B.C. 249. 

Consequently the Feralia, in the con- 41 ii. 617-638. 
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that respect should have been preferred to that of the Ro- 
man? And the answer to this question, it appears to us, 
may be partly That the same deference to the superior wis- 
dom of Solon, which had induced the Romans of this time 
to send to Athens, on purpose to borrow his code of laws 
and thereby to improve their own, might make them prefer 
the arrangements of his calendar to those of their own, on 
any point upon which they appeared to differ; partly be- 


It remains only to observe that if the Feralia were really introduced 
into the calendar B. C. 448, and were attached to two such fixed terms as 
the Idus of Februarius and the xi Kal. Martias, the Lupercalia must have 
been included in them; for the date of the Lupercalia never was any thing 
but the xv Kal. Martias, February 15 Roman 42. Now the Lupercalia 
too, according to Augustin 48, were believed to have had some reference to 


the tradition of the Flood. 
in the midst of the papal npepa eu 


42 Ovid Fasti, ti. 267-452. Maf- 
fean and Farnesian calendar, apud 
Foggini. Cf. Festus, vi. 145. 2 Febru- 
arlus : xv. 414.11. Quinctiliani Luperci. 

43 De Civitate, xviii. 12. 

* The above explanations proceed 
on the assumption that the Feralia of 
the Roman calendar, as attached to 
their recognized date, February 13 to 
February 19 or 21 Roman, were an in- 
stitution of the Decemvirs, not one of 
Numa’s. And this assumption is no 
more than necessary to account for the 
facts on record connected with them. 
It is very observable that, among the 
testimonies produced supra 186 to the 
etymon of Februarius, the most au- 
thentic derived it from the ceremony of 
the Februatio; which was no doubt an 
institution of Numa’s: and the proper 
time of this ceremony in the course of 
the month they represented to be that 


They could not therefore be out of place even 


of the Lupercalia; which too were 
older than Numa. There was no 
distinct mention in those testimonies 
of the Feralia, the ceremony properly 
so called, peculiar to February. And 
yet we consider it probable that there 
was always a ceremony in this month, 
and of the appointment of Numa, 
which went by that name; though not 
attached as yet to the whole of this 
interval from the 13th to the 19th of 
the month: but to some time between 
the two. 

The name of this ceremony Feralia 
has been no where satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Varro, De Lingua Latina, 
v.56: Feralia ab infereis et ferendo: 
quod ferunt tum epulas ad sepulcrum 
quibus jus ibi parentare —Festus, vi. 
146. 8: Feralia, diis manibus sacrata 
festa, a ferendis epulis vel a feriendis 
pecudibus appellata. Ovid Fasti, ii.569, 


Hane quia justa ferunt dixere Feralia lucem. 


But the first syllable in Feralia is long : 
if derived a ferendo, it must have been 
short. Were the truth known about this 
term, it would probably be found to 
have come from the languages of the 
North; to have been derived from some 
such word as our own Anglo-Saxon 
one of fear; which in Latin would 
be jeara or féra, and would give birth 
to such an epithet as Meralis, of or be- 
longing to fear: like Brumalis from 
bruma, Vestalis from Vesta. The pro- 
per meaning of the rites called by this 


name of Feralia therefore would be 
The ceremonies of Fear. And we might 
justly infer from such a name that 
they must have been as old as the 
time of Numa, and even older; and 
might have a special reference to such 
an event as that of the general de- 
struction of human life by the Deluge: 
and to such an occasion as that of the 
general Parentalia in behalf of the dead, 
rendered necessary by such a cata- 
strophe. 


OH..1: 5. 14. Visit of Roman Deputies to Greece. 431 


cause, if Februarius and Anthesterion were really the months 
consecrated to the services of the dead in their respective 
calendars from their connection with any such event as the 
destruction of human life on a large scale by the deluge, the 
arrangements of the Attic calendar were truly to be preferred 
to those of the Roman in that one respect. For the Deluge 
of Scripture did truly happen in the second month of the 
Primitive calendar ; and the Anthesterion of Solon did truly 
coincide with the second primitive month B.C. 592, and 
might be considered truly to represent it ever after. The 
Februarius of Numa did certainly coincide with the same 
season in general, B.C. 712; but not with the second pri- 
mitive month at that time in particular: for it was then 
represented by his Martius. Hellenic tradition must undoubt- 
edly have perpetuated the memory of the Deluge down to 
the time of Solon and beyond it. It could not otherwise 
have spoken of a flood of Ogyges, and of a flood of Deuca- 
lion; nor have connected either with the month Antheste- 
rion. Italic tradition might have perpetuated it also. But 
though the Roman deputies had known nothing of such a 
tradition, before their visit to Greece, yet if they were at 
Athens in the month Anthesterion, and made it their busi- 
ness to inquire into the reasons of every thing which they 
might see to have been done in that month ; they must have 
become acquainted with it there: and if so, they could not 
fail to draw the inference that, if the proper piacular month 
for such reasons was the second in the Athenian calendar, it 
ought for the same reasons to be the second in their own. 


Section XILV.—On the doubis which have been entertained 

of the visit of Roman Deputies to Greece. 

It is true that in proposing this explanation of the probable 
motives to the Decemviral correction of the calendar of 
Numa, we take for granted the visit of the Roman deputies 
to Greece and especially to Athens; about which doubts 
have been entertained and expressed in modern times. It is 
to be hoped however that even the explanation just proposed 
may contribute in no small degree to the removal of such 
doubts: for in whatsoever degree the actual effect of the 
Decemviral correction, in assimilating the Roman to the 
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Athenian calendar in the only circumstance in which they 
were differing previously, is to be ascribed to design not to 
accident; to the same degree it will be certain that the 
authors of that correction must have been as well acquainted 
with the Attic calendar of the time being as with their own. 
And whence did they derive that knowledge of it except from 
a previous visit to Greece ? 

It is difficult however to discover on what reasonable 
grounds the modern scepticism, respecting such a matter 
of fact as this, can be justified. It is opposed to the unani- 
mous testimony of Roman antiquity. Nor is there any ante- 
cedent improbability in the fact itself. On the contrary, if 
the Romans had long felt the want of a fixed body of law, 
and had actually at this time conceived the design of supply- 
ing that desideratum ; what was more natural, what was 
more obviously the dictate of common sense, or what was 
more in character with the gravity and importance of the 
thing proposed to be done, than that they should first of all 
send proper persons to collect the best laws, wheresoever 
they were to be found? It is certain that the Twelve Tables 
did embody a great many of the laws and constitutions of 
the Greeks, especially those of Solon. We are told at least 
by Cicero, who had seen and compared both, that the 
Twelve Tables in repeated instances had merely translated 
the laws of Solon into Latin. It is superfluous therefore to 
raise doubts about the way in which the authors of those 
Tables became acquainted with those laws: if they knew of 
them at all. The Romans themselves, who ought to have 
been best informed on such a point as this of the origin and 
compilation of their own laws, declare with one voice that it 
was in this one way, of a personal visit to Greece and of a 
personal examination of the laws of the Greeks on the spot. 
Tradition adds too that in the compilation of these xii Tables 
the Roman legislators were assisted by a Grecian, a contem- 
porary of these times, Hermodorus of Ephesus; and the part 
which fe took in it was attested among the Romans them- 
selves by the erection of a statue to him in the Comitium at 
Rome?. 


z De Legibus, ii. 23-27. et Hermodori Ephesii in Comitio, 
« Pliny, H, N. xxxiv. 11.213: Fuit legum quas decemviri scribebant In- 
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If it is objected that Greek history is silent about the fact 
of any such visit and at any such time and for any such 
purpose ; we may reply that Roman history is not so: and 
that we are bound to defer not to the negative testimony of 
Grecian history, but to the positive testimony of Roman. 
It is unnecessary to appeal to instances of this testimony 
in so clear a case. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Livy, Dio- 
dorus, Plutarch, Cicero, Tacitus», Pliny the elder, Pliny the 
younger °, A. Gellius, Dio Cassius4, Florus, Servius °, Lydus, 
whosoever has occasion to allude to this subject, take the 
fact of such a visit for granted, as one of the most unques- 
tionable in Roman history. 

But if the silence of Greek history about it is urged as a 
ground of objection to the truth of the fact; it is right to 
inquire what Greek history is meant? If the fact ever hap- 
pened, it must have been about the time to which the above 
review of the account of the whole proceeding determines it ; 
that is, between B.C. 453 and B.C. 450. What Greek 
history then is extant, which relates to this period, except 
the summary of Thucydides? And what is there even in the 
summary of Thucydides relating to these years, B.C. 453— 
4506? He has passed over this event, if it happened in 
any of those years; but he has passed over almost every 
thing else which happened in them also. And why must he 
have noticed this, and yet have omitted every thing besides 
which concerned his own subject much more properly than 
this one event ? 


terpretis, publice dicata. Hermodo- 7Bnddv amdytac@at, oftiwes “Epuddwpor, 


rus was a contemporary and fellow- 
townsman of Heraclitus the philoso- 
pher; whom the Ephesians it appears 
banished for no other reason, as far as 
we know, than simply because he was 
too good for them. Stobzus, Florile- 
gium. Titulus xl. Mepi févys cap. 9. Mu- 
sonii: “Qomep “AOnvynbey mev Apiorel- 
dns 6 Slkasos e&nAdOn, ek "Edéoou de 
‘Epudiwpos, ef @ Kol ‘HpdkAe:tos ore 
Epuyev iBndov exeAcvev "Eqecious anay- 
~ac@a: — Strabo, xiv. 1: “Avdpes & 
atidroyo: yeydvacw év aith (TH Eder) 
TG uty TaAaiay “Hpdkareités Te 6 oKOTEL- 
vos kadotmevos Kal “Epuddwpos, ep) of 
6 aitds ottds gnaw “Attoy ’Edectous 
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tydpa EwT@v ovhictov, eééBadrov, pav- 
Tes ‘Huewy pndels dvijiotos éoTtw* ef 6é 
bh HAAN Te Kal pet’ GAAwY. Doe? F od- 
Tos 6 avip vouous Twas “Pwmatois cuy- 
ypdwor. Cicero has translated this quo- 
tation from Heraclitus, Tusculane, v. 
36. He renders the”Agtoy, &c. Ephesios 
esse morte multandos—which does not 
come up to the original, nor express 
the point of the satire conveyed in it. 

b Ann. ili. 27. 

¢ Epp. viii. 24. 

4 xliv. 26. 

e Ad Ain. vii. 695. 

f i, rir. 112. Cf. Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici: B. C. 453—B.C. 450. 
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DISSERTATION V. 


On the Irregular Roman Calendar, or Kalendarium 
Vaqunm Romanum. 





CHAPTER I. 


Section I.—On the state of the Roman Calendar just before 
the Julian Correction. 


Lirtte as the learned have hitherto known of the true 
history of the Roman calendar at any time, yet if there is 
any one period in the course of its existence more obscure, 
more involved in perplexity, and more difficult and embarrass- 
ing than another, by the common consent of chronologers of 
modern times it may be considered to be that on which we 
are about to enter: the period of the irregular state of the 
Roman calendar. The irregular Roman calendar, the calen- 
dar such as it was just at the time of the Julian correction, 
and such as it is said to have been long before, is the oppro- 
brium of Roman chronology. The most skilful of modern 
writers on this subject have laboured in vain to explain it; 
and after so many failures of this kind it might well be pro- 
nounced a prior? an hopeless attempt to endeavour to extract 
light from the darkness and order out of the confusion in 
which this period of the history of the Roman calendar from 
first to last appears to be involved. And such an attempt 
would indeed be hopeless, and worse than absurd or foolish, 
except by means of those clues and those data which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to put into our hands; the right 
use of which, with the blessimg of the same Providence on 
our undertaking, will enable us, we hope, to thread our way 
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even through the mazes of this more than Cretan labyrinth, 
and to explain and clear up the irregular period of the calen- 
dar with little more difficulty and little more uncertainty than 
the regular period itself. 


Section I].—The actual state of the Calendar at the time of 
the Julian Correction an argument of its original regularity. 


That the civil year of Rome just before the Julian correc- 
tion had got into a state of disorder, of which there was no 
example in any other calendar of the time, is attested by all 
the writers of antiquity who have had occasion to speak of 
that correction. And when they would specify the proofs of 
the confusion to which the calendar had been actually re- 
duced, they agree in insisting on this one fact; viz. that the 
ceremonies or observances of one season of the year had got 
into another. The feriz of the spring were falling in the 
autumn ; and those of summer in winter. Now this repre- 
sentation answers the purpose intended by it, that of illustra- 
ting the actual state of the calendar at the time; but it 
proves also, as plainly as the most express testimony could 
have done, that such a state of the calendar must have been 
accidental. It could not have been its actual state from the 
first ; a very different constitution and order of things must 
some time or other have prevailed in it. It would not have 
been urged as the most convincing proof of a disordered 
calendar that there was no longer any analogy between the 
seasons of particular observances and the observances them- 
selves; if those observances had not been originally adjusted 
and prescribed on a very different principle: and if the con- 
gruity between what was appointed to be done and the times 
and seasons at which it was expected to be done had not 
been as perceptible of the relations of the calendar in the ab- 
stract, as the total want of congruity, at this particular junc- 
ture, between the appoimted observances which it required 
and the actual time of their celebration. 

It is impossible indeed that, in adjusting and laying down 
the details of the calendar for civil or religious purposes, the 
connection between particular institutions and the times 
proper for them could be deliberately disregarded. This 
connection is founded in the nature of things; nor could it 

FE2 
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be overlooked and neglected any where without offending 
the universal sense of propriety among mankind. It might 
be a principle of religion in some cases, (as among the Egyp- 
tians,) that the ceremonies of the calendar should revolve 
through all the seasons of the natural year. But in such 
cases the calendar itself was cyclical; and therefore all its 
ferize and observances were cyclical too. In such cases, all 
seasons of the natural year appear to have been considered 
equally proper for the particular institutions of the civil calen- 
dar ; all of which borrowed from those seasons, and all had 
reflected upon them by those seasons, under whatsoever cir- 
cumstances the coincidence between them might be taking 
place, one and the same character of fitness and one and the 
same of sacredness. But with a fixed calendar of any kind 
the state of the case must have been altogether changed. 
The original details of such a calendar would require to be 
digested and laid down on a very different principle; and in 
repeated instances they would speak for themselves, and de- 
clare by their own nature for what season of the year they 
must have been intended. 

The natural sense of propriety in this respect is well: ex- 
pressed by Cicero in his imaginary [lodvreia, where he is 
legislating on this very subject of Feriz and Dies Festi in the 
calendar); as i. That they should be kept Operibus patratis, 
i.e. at the most convenient seasons, when they would interfere 
with nothing else which necessarily required to be attended 
to: ii. That they should be so fixed as to fall out as nearly as 
possible In annuis amfractibus; i.e. at or about the most 
remarkable and most perceptible divisions of the natural 
year, which are the cardinal points: iii. That, for all these 
purposes, and in order to a due regard to the Perfectio ope- 
rum rusticorum, the Sacrificiorum libamenta and the Fetus 
pecorum, each at the prescribed time and season, the regulator 
of the calendar (the Compositor anni) should pay special 
attention to the Ratio interkalandi, as the only constant pre- 
caution whereby a fixed calendar could be prevented from 
being unsettled, and a regular calendar from becoming ir- 
regular. 

It is superfluous to illustrate these natural and obvious 


& Fasti Catholici, ii. 390. Diss. xii. ch.i. sect. vi. 4 De Legibus, ii. 8. Cf. 12. 
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principles by the example of the Israelitish or Jewish calendar 
of sacred antiquity; which had the first of its national festi- 
vals fixed to the season of barley harvest ; its second to that 
of wheat harvest ; its third and greatest to that of vintage or 
ingathering. Nor is it necessary to appeal to the Athenian 
calendar as originally ordered by Solon, in proof of the same 
things; though that too would furnish abundance of in- 
stances of rites and ceremonies intended at first for such and 
such seasons of the year, and ever after declaratory of their 
own relation to them in that respect by the nature of the 
ceremonies themselves: as the Thargelia attached to the 
season of barley harvest, and the Pyanepsia or Oschophoria 
attached to that of vintage, among the Athenians. There 
can be no doubt that the same natural principle was taken 
along with him by Numa in regulating the details of the old 
Roman calendar. Some striking examples of its operation 
in the perceptible fitness of such and such ordinances of his 
appointment to the times of the year for which they were 
appointed have been producedi; and there is every reason to 
conclude that, if the ritual or religious calendar of the 
Romans had come down to posterity exactly as it was 
digested and prescribed by Numa, the same analogy of 
rites and seasons one to the other, which appears in these 
instances, would have been seen to pervade the whole 
of it. 

It is evident therefore that no such state of things, as that 
which actually existed just before the Julian correction, could 
have been possible either of the original calendar of Numa, 
or of that which was directly derived from it and differed 
from it only accidentally, the Decemviral correction ; with- 
out an entire and total departure from the first principles 
of each. It cannot indeed be denied that each of these 
calendars from the very laws of its own constitution and ad- 
ministration was liable to a certain degree of variation, and so 
far to a certain degree of irregularity; but the irregularity 
was confined within fixed limits, and at stated times was 
always corrected and redressed. So much of variation, and 
so much of irregularity as this amounted to, is an inse- 
parable accident of every calendar which has to adjust to- 


i Supra, 286 sqq. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. vi. iil. 
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gether two such different things as the lunar and the solar 
motions, the lunar and the solar year. The Kalends of 
Januarius in the calendar of Numa might advance on their 
proper epoch February 17 as far forward as March 7; and 
might fall back upon it as low as February 6: but they could 
not do more: and in the calendar of the Decemvirs they 
might advance as far forward as January 28, but they could 
not fall back lower than December 29. This was not a de- 
gree of excess or of defect in either instance which could 
produce any sensible difference to the apparent regularity of 
the calendar; not even as tested perpetually by the analogy 
in question between rites and ceremonies and the times and 
seasons at which they were observed. 


Section III.—The state of things actually eaisting just before 
the Julian Correction not necessarily of long standing. 


From the actual state of the calendar then just at the time 
of the Julian correction, and from the circumstances of dis- 
tinction most characteristic of it, it is a necessary inference 
that the calendar actually in use at that time could have 
been neither the calendar of Numa nor the Decemviral cor- 
rection of Numa’s calendar. The writers who have left such 
descriptions on record seem so to express themselves about 
this state of things as if they had thought it had always 
existed; or at least for time out of mind: and modern 
writers, influenced no doubt by these representations of the 
ancients, appear to be still more decidedly under the impres- 
sion that the Romans never had a regular calendar at all; or 
that, if they ever had one, it must have been speedily super- 
seded by a very different kind of calendar, so old in com- 
parison of any thing else, which might once have existed 
among them, that its first beginning was lost in its own 
antiquity. 

To the first of these opinions, that which should doubt of 
the existence of a regular calendar among the Romans at 
any time, the considerations on which we have just been in- 
sisting are a sufficient answer. The instances which con- 
temporary writers adduce as the strongest proofs of disorder 
and irregularity are the clearest of all intimations that the 
calendar must once have been orderly and regular. With 
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regard to the second, that which should suppose an irregular 
administration of the calendar of indefinite antiquity; the 
state of things actually existing at the time of the Julian 
correction might have been of long standing; and yet the 
mere fact of that state and at that time is no necessary proof 
of its antiquity. A very short interval of time would be com- 
petent to disorder the most regularly constructed calendar of 
the lunesolar kind. The neglect of its proper rules and pre- 
cautions persisted in for a few years only would suffice for 
that purpose; and even the Roman calendar might have been 
as regular and well ordered, only a very short time before the 
Julian correction, as in the lifetime of Numa himself, and 
yet at the date of that correction might have been actually 
exhibiting those clear and unequivocal symptoms of luxation 
and confusion of which the contemporary writers complain. 

We would not indeed be understood to deny that this state 
of things in the calendar was really of long standing in the 
time of Julius Cesar; nor that the very circumstance of its 
having been so, and the inconvenience which had long been 
felt in consequence of it, might have been the principal motive 
to the Julian correction. All that we wish to say is that if 
we knew no more than the mere matter of fact as it held 
good at the time ; we could not necessarily have inferred from 
this fact that such a state of things had been of long continu- 
ance. In any case, howsoever far back beyond the date of 
the Julian correction the actual beginning of this state may 
go; it must still fall short of the date of the Decemviral cor- 
rection, and much more of that of the first introduction of the 
calendar of Numa: for each of these was a regular calendar 
of its kind, and each was undoubtedly in use at Rome for a 
longer or a shorter time. 

The questions then which we have to consider at present 
are these. i. Admitting the irregularity actually prevailing 
in the calendar at the time of the Julian correction to have 
been of long standing ; how far back nevertheless is it capable 
of being traced? and at what point of time a state of things, 
ancient and inveterate as it might be at the time of the 
Julian correction yet contrary to the original constitution 
of the calendar, must have taken its rise? ii. Supposing this 
state of things in the calendar so contrary to its original con- 
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stitution to have had an historical beginning, which might be 
ascertained; whether the causes or motives into which it is 
to be resolved can be discovered? We shall begin with con- 
sidering the probable cause or causes of such an effect ; and 
then proceed to the investigation of the epoch or point of 
time from which it is probably to be dated. 


Srecrion I1V.—Probable causes of the irregularity existing at 
the time of the Julian Correction. Proximate or primary 
cause assigned by contemporary writers. 


A calendar of any kind designed for regularity, if its pro- 
per rules were only so framed at first as to answer the end 
intended by them, and were observed and applied accordingly 
ever after, in the nature of things never could become ir- 
regular. If such a calendar is to be thrown into disorder, 
this state of the case must be reversed. Its proper rules 
must begin to be neglected; or to be superseded by new 
ones, improper for it and inapplicable to it. We can imagine 
in short no possible cause a priori, whereby a calendar, origi- 
nally regular and adapted for perpetuity, could lose its proper 
character, except by the loss of its proper laws, and its ceas- 
ing to be governed by them, and to be administered in con- 
formity to them. And in the case of a lunesolar calendar, a 
calendar which must be constructed and administered with 
an equal regard to two such different motions as that of the 
sun and that of the moon respectively ; nothing, it is evident, 
could be so important to the conservation of its proper cha- 
racter, nothing could more directly affect its relation to each 
of those momenta at once, than the administration of its 
proper intercalary system. No well contrived calendar of 
that kind could possibly become irregular beyond certain 
limits, in which the proper intercalary rule was duly ob- 
served ; and none could possibly continue so in which it was 
otherwise administered. In a case of this kind an irregular 
intercalary system is an infallible argument of a calendar 
already disordered, or in imminent danger of becoming so. 
Among the proximate causes then of the ultimate state of 
things exemplified in the Roman calendar, it is no wonder 
that we find the contemporary writers, or those who have 
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occasion to allude to the same subject in after times, insisting 
on nothing so distinctly as this. 


Section V.—Testimonies of antiquity to the state of disorder 
in the Calendar, and to its cause, at the time of the Julian 
Correction. 


i. Feriarum festorumque dierum ratio in liberis requietem 
habet litium et jurgiorum; in servis operum et laborum: 
quas compositor anni conferre debet et ad perfectionem ope- 
rum rusticorum ; quod tempus, ut sacrificiorum lbamenta 
serventur fetusque pecorum que dicta in lege sunt, dili- 
genter habenda ratio interkalandi est, quod institutum perite 
a Numa posteriorum pontificum negligentia dissipatum 
est Kk, 

ii. Conversus hinc ad ordinandum reipublice statum fastos 
correxit, jam pridem vitio pontificum per interkalandi licen- 
tiam adeo turbatos ut neque messium feric zestati neque vin- 
demiarum autumno competerent |. 

iii. “H dé rod Hpepodoylov bidOeots Kal dipOwors Tips Tepl TOV 
xpdvov dvopadrlas, prrocopndeioa xaptevtas tm abrod Kal TEdos 
AaBotca, yAabvpwrdrnv Tapécxe xpelav. od yap pdvov ev Tots 
madalois mavu xpdvois TeTapaypevats expGvTo “Pwpator tais Tov 
LNVaV Tpos TOV eviavTov Tepiddols, BoTE Tas Ovolas Kal Tas Eopras 
tmopepopevas KaTa puKpov els evavtias ExTETTWKEVAL TOLS XpdVOLS 
dpas, GANG kal wept THY TéTE OVoaY HALaKiY ot pev GAAOL TavTa- 
Tact ToVTaV agvAdoyloTas €lxov, of 8 tepels dvor TOV Katpov ElddreEs 
eLaipyns Kal mponcOnuevov pndevds Tov euBdAov Tpooc€éypapov 
piva Mepxnddvioy dvopacovres ™. 

iv. Quod delictum ut corrigeretur Pontificibus datum est 
negotium, eorumque arbitrio interkalandi ratio permissa. 
sed horum plerique ob odium vel gratiam, quo quis magi- 
stratu citius abiret diutiusve fungeretur, aut publici redemtor 
ex anni magnitudine in lucro damnove esset, plus minusve ex 
libidine interkalando, rem sibi ad corrigendum mandatam 
ultro depravarunt ®. 

v. Quod cum in initio Romani probassent contemplatione 
parilis numeri offensi neglectum brevi perdiderunt, translata 
in sacerdotes interkalandi potestate ; qui plerumque gratifi- 


k Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 12. Cf. 8. m Plutarch, Cesar, lx. 
1 Suetonius, Julius Cesar, xl. 1. . Censorinus, De Die Nat. xx. 
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cantes rationibus publicanorum pro libidine sua subtrahebant 
tempora vel augebant. cum hec sic forent constituta, modus- 
que interkalandi interdum cumulatior interdum fieret immi- 
nutior, vel omnino dissimulatus preteriretur ; nonnunquam 
accidebat ut menses qui fuerant transacti hieme modo esti- 
vum modo autumnale tempus inciderent °. 

vi. Verum fuit tempus cum propter superstitionem inter- 
kalatio omnis omissa est. nonnunquam vero per gratiam sa- 
cerdotum, qui publicanis proferri vel imminui consulto anni 
dies volebant, modo auctio modo retractio dierum proveniebat ; 
et sub specie observationis emergebat major confusionis oc- 
casio P. 

vii. Hee nondum extentis fusius regnis diu ignoravere 
Romani; perque secula multa obscuris difficultatibus im- 
plicati tunc magis errorum profunda caligine fluctuabant cum 
in sacerdotes potestatem transtulissent interkalandi. qui li- 
center gratificantes publicanorum vel litigantium commodis 
ad arbitrium suum subtrahebant tempora vel augebant 4. 

Now these are clear descriptions of an arbitrary, a pre- 
carious, and an uncertain rule of intercalation ; and a rule of 
that kind, in the case of a lunesolar calendar, is an infallible 
criterion of one which has already become irregular, or soon 
must do so. It would seem to be necessary therefore, at this 
pomt of our inquiries, that we should consider what proof 
may be extant, and for how long atime before the Julian 
correction, of the application of such an uncertain rule to the 
Roman calendar. But to enter upon that question here 
would anticipate what we purposely reserve for a future op- 
portunity. We will observe only that evidence is on record, 
supplied partly by Cicero, partly by Livy, partly by the Fasti 
Triumphales, of intercalary years prior to the Julian correc- 
tion, some nearer to it, some further off from it; the nearest 
B.C. 52, the most remote B.C. 189: among which when 
compared together no certain proportion, no principle of ana- 
logy, is seen to hold good ; nothing in short but the cireum- 
stance that all were intercalary alike: that each had the 
usual Merkedonius, and in the usual place in the calendar, 
the month of February. 


© Solinus, i. 43. 4 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvi. 1. 
P Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 14. 267. bey pe 
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It is clear however from such testimonies as the above 
that the actual system of intercalation, long before the Julian 
correction, had been arbitrary and left to the sole discretion 
of the pontiffs. Of this its actual character we have a strik- 
ing illustration in what the historian Dio records B.C. 50, of 
one of the motions brought forward in that year by Curio, 
at that time tribune of the people: the object of which was 
the insertion of a Merkedonius in the current year out of 
course. Kal 7€iov pva GdAov pods Tas (a7) adTdv 87 vopo- 
Gecias emeuBAnOjvar. TodTO bé éylyveTo pev dodkis ye kal KaOijKov 
VY, ov pevtor kal éxeivo (lege kat’ éxelvo) 7d eros cuvéBauver, 
@onmep Tov kal avtos & Te TovTigiE Oy jriotato. Guws 8 ovdev 
(jrrov) deiv Te adiTd yevéoOa Edeye, Kal TOUS GuMLEpeas Gov a7 
Bons e&eBiacero. Kal TéAos pr) Suvnbels adtods weicat ovyKatari- 
Gecbai oi (Go7ep ode EBovAeTO) K, 7. A.* 

He subjoms that Curio made the refusal of this demand 
an excuse for embracing the party of Cesar, to which he had 
before been opposed; and herein he is confirmed by Ceelius, 
one of Cicero’s correspondents, who writes to him as fol- 
lowss: Quod tibi supra scripsi Curionem valde frigere, jam 
calet. nam ferventissime concerpitur. levissime enim quia de 
interkalando non obtinuerat transfugit ad populum, et pro 
Ceesare loqui cceepit. The time of these proceedings at Rome 
B.C. 50 was the last half year of Cicero’s government of 
Cilicia ; for which he set out in the month of May B.C. 51 
and from which he returned in that of August or September 
B.C. 50. In his own letters to Atticus, written from Asia 
during this year of office, he expresses more than once the 
greatest anxiety not to have it prolonged even by an inter- 
calary month ; and he is repeatedly urgent with Atticus to 
use his interest to prevent that. Hoc tibi ita mando ut du- 
bitem an etiam te rogem ut pugnes ne interkaletur. sed non 
audeo tibi omnia onera imponere. annum quidem utique 
tenetot—Per fortunas quoniam Rome manes... . queso ut 
simus annul. ne interkaletur quidem». 

The interkalations therefore could now be managed by in- 
terest and interference; and could be either antedated or 
postponed to suit particular purposes. Speaking also of some 


r xl.62. §& Ad Familiares, viii. 6. Fam. ii. 7. 10: iii. 10: XV. 9. 12. 
t Ad Atticum, v.9. Cf. v.1,2: Ad u Ad Atticum, v.13. Cf. 11. 
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things, the date of which would be different as the year was 
common or intercalary, (for instance what he calls the my- 
steries*,) he observes: Cum scies Rome interkalatum sit 


* In this allusion to the Mysteria there is an obscurity, which has never 
been cleared up, and probably never will be. ‘There are similar allusions 
in other parts of Cicero’s correspondence; in one of which too they are 
termed the ‘Romana mysteria.’ i. Faciesque me in quem diem Romana 
incidant mysteria certiorem, et quomodo hiemaris!. The date of this 
letter was February or March Roman B.C. 51-50. ii. B.C. 44, and 
after the Julian correction itself: An probas si ad Kal. Januarias cogita- 
mus? (sc. reverti)?. meus animus est equus, sic tamen ut nihil offensio- 
nis sit. et tu etiam scito quo die olim piaculum, mysteria scilicet. ut ut 
sit res, casus consilium nostri itineris judicabit. dubitemus igitur: est 
enim hiberna navigatio odiosa, eoque ex te quesierim mysteriorum diem 

. ego hine volo pridie Kalendas (sc. Quinctiles sive Julias): as the 
context implies B. C. 44. 

We learn then from these different allusions that these Mysteria Romana 
were a piacular ceremony of some kind; to which Cicero himself attached 
so much importance and so much efficacy that he did not like to decide re- 
specting his personal movements without taking it into account. We 
learn from them too that before the correction of the calendar their date 
was liable to be affected by the year’s being intercalary or not; and that 
even after the correction they had not a stated date; they were still more 
or less uncertain: only that B.C. 44 in particular they must come in the 
latter half of the year, between the Kalends of Quinctilis, (or Julius, as: it 
was now also called,) and the Kalends of Januarius. 

Lactantius observes*, Rome ut in plerisque urbibus scimus esse que- 
dam sacra que aspici a viris nefas habeatur. In that respect they resem- 
bled the Thesmophoria of the Greeks ; to which the name of pvarnpia was 
as applicable as to the Eleusinia: though these latter were not confined to 
one sex. The most remarkable of these among the Romans were the 
Sacra Bone Dee. Fit ei dex, says Cicero4, cujus ne nomen quidem viros 
scire fas est. 


Exibit quam szepe time, seu visere dicat 
Sacra Bonz maribus non adeunda Dez?. 


And though some authors among the Romans appear to have con- 
sidered the Bona Dea as the same with the Earth, and under the name of 
the Dea Maja to have given its name to the month of May®, it does not 
appear that her rites were restricted to the Kalends of May; nor is there 


1 Ad Atticum, vi. 1 ad finem. Cf. Festus, iv. 113. 7 Damium Sacri- 
2 xv. 25: cf. 26. Cf. xvi. 6,7, 9:  ficium. 

Vs te. 5 Tibullus, i. vi. 21. 
3 ili, 20. 6 Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 12. 258, 


4 xxx. De Haruspicum responsis, 17. 259. 
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necne velim ad me scribas certum quo die mysteria futura 
sintw: and again, alluding to the Liberalia, the most usual 
time of giving the toga pura to such youths as were of an 


any connection between this goddess and the Kalends of May in the ex- 
tant fragments of the Julian calendar. 

We are inclined to the opinion that Cicero’s Romana mysteria were 
these Sacra Bone Dez ; concerning the rule of which it does not appear 
that any thing further was fixed, except that they should be annually per- 
formed by the women alone, in the house of some curule magistrate, (the 
consul or the preetor,) for the time being’: but at what time of the year 
seems to have been indefinite. These sacra consequently belonged to 
the class of conceptiva, which must be performed once in the year, but 
on no stated day. In Cicero’s consular year, U.C. 691, they were 
going on in the month of December, Roman, just before the Nones. 
When they were profaned by Clodius, U. C. 693, they had been going 
on not long before the Kal. Januarias®, which answered that year to 
Feb. 29 B.C. 61. ‘These two instances would lead to the inference that 
it was usual at this time to celebrate these sacra in the winter quarter of 
the natural year; and that would probably agree best to the circumstances 
under which Cicero alludes to them. It is needless to add that the osten- 
sible object of these sacra was Pro salute populi, and that they were con- 
sequently Piacular ; as Cicero also styles them. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there were Sacra Cereris also 
in the Roman calendar, to which the name of mysteria would be appli- 
cable; especially as these too were bound to be performed Greco ritu and 
under the superintendance of Greek priestesses, well acquainted with the 
ritual of the mysteries of Ceres, especially that of the Thesmophoria. 

Nocturna mulierum sacrificia ne sunto, preter olla que pro populo rite 
fiant ; neve quem initianto, nisi ut assolet Cereri, Greco sacro’—Rome 
simulacrum ex ere factum Cereri primum reperio ex peculio Sp. Cassii 
quem regnum affectantem pater ipsius interemerat !0—Sacra Cereris judi- 
ces summa majores nostri religione confici czeremoniaque voluerunt : que 
cum essent assumta de Grecia, et per Graeecas semper curata sunt sacer- 
dotes et Greca omnia (/ege Greco nomine) nominata. sed cum illam 
que Grzcum illud sacrum monstraret et faceret ex Grecia deligerent 
&c.11—Has sacerdotes video fere aut Neapolitanas aut Velienses fuisse!! 
—Cereri quoque, quam more Greco venerari instituerant, sacerdotem a 
Velia, cum id oppidum nondum civitatis nomen accepisset, Calcitanam 


7 Cf. Plutarch, Cicero, xix. xxviii: Livy, ii. 41: Dionys. Hal. viii. 67-69 : 
Cesar, ix: Dio, xxxvii.35: Servius, U.C. 270 B.C. 484. 
ad Virg. Kclog. viii. 106. 11 Cicero, Orat. xxxvi. Pro Balbo, 
8 Cicero, ad Att. i. 12, 13. 24. Cf. De Natura Deor. ii. 24: De 
9 Cicero, De Legibus, ii.g. Cf.14. Legibus, ii.g. 15. 36. 
10 Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 9. 206. Cf. 
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age to receive it: Ea sic observabo quasi interkalatum non 
sit*. 

All this very plainly implies that the intercalation in the 
Roman calendar at this period of its history was purely arbi- 
trary. No one now could know beforehand whether a par- 
ticular year would be intercalary or not. The same thing too 
appears to be intimated long before this time by Cato, De 
Re Rustica ; who qualifies some of his rules and directions 
with a modification of this kind, Si interkalatum erity, not 
Quando interkalatum erit. We may probably shew hereafter 
that the date of this treatise of his was B.C. 154. The ca- 
lendar then was already subject to an irregular rule of inter- 
calation before B.C. 154. And that fact is implied by the 
express notice which even Livy has taken of particular in- 
stances of intercalation as matter of general history: B.C. 
1614, B. C. 1704, B. C. 189>. He would not have done that, 
had such things been of stated and regular occurrence, in 
these times, as they might have been formerly ; and not 
something special, and pro re nata, and in every point of view 
extraordinary. 

We have therefore probably assigned an answer to one of 
the questions proposed for consideration ; that of the cause 
of the irregularity which ultimately resulted in the Roman 
calendar. We have alleged at least a very sufficient prozi- 
mate cause of such an effect in the systematic neglect of the 
old rule of intercalation, and in the systematic adoption and 
use of a very different one. And we have hereby also ad- 


petierunt, vel ut alii dicunt Calliphennam: ne dee vetusti ritus perita de- 
esset antistes 12, 

But the Sacrum Cereris appears to have had a stated month and a 
stated day of the month in the Roman calendar. It was at hand at least 
at the time of the battle of Cannz, the date of which was Sextilis 213, 
And it seems to have been attached to the same month and to the same 
time of the month, down to the Julian correction!4. There could then 
have been no uncertainty about that Sacrum in particular. 


12 Valerius Maximus, i. i.2 De Re- Maximus, xviii. 
ligione. Cf. Festus, vii. 165. 1 Greca 14 Cf. the Capranican, Amiternine, 
Sacra: xiv. 336.21 Peregrina Sacra. Antiatine calendar, ad iv Idus Au- 
13 Livy, xxii.56. Plutarch, Fabius gustas, apud Foggini. 


x Ad Atticum, vi. 1. y Cf. Cap. cl. 2 xlv. 44. @ xliii. 11. 
b xxxvii. 59. 
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vanced so far towards the solution of the other question ; 
That of the point of time from which this irregularity itself 
must ultimately have borne date. We have ascertained that 
it could not stop short of B.C.189, when an irregular system 
of intercalation was already in existence. But whether it 
might not in reality pass beyond that date is a point which 
still remains to be considered. 


Section VI.—On the point of time in the history of the 
Roman Calendar when symptoms of irregularity first begin 
to appear in it. 

The Roman calendar was certainly not yet irregular when 
the Decemviral correction was substituted for the calendar of 
Numa. That correction too was as regular in itself as the 
calendar of Numa; and it is capable of being demonstrated 
by a variety of proofs, (and we trust it will be so demon- 
strated hereafter,) that it continued to be in use, without any 
change in its nature and constitution, from B.C. 449 to B.C. 
209, the end of the xth cycle proper to it. 

After B. C. 209 however symptoms of irregularity begin to 
appear even in this calendar; developing themselves so ra- 
pidly that only seven years after B.C. 209, 1.e. B.C. 202, 
the proof of a calendar already disordered, and become very 
different from what the Decemviral correction in its own 
nature was calculated to be, and according to its proper laws 
and proper administration must have continued to be, meets 
us in a manner which can be neither mistaken nor contro- 
verted: being in fact supplied by the epoch of a very memor- 
able event in Roman history ; the date of the battle of Zama, 
which put an end to the second Punic war. 


Section VII.—On the date of the battle of Zama, both in the 
Julian year and in the Roman. Anachronism in ‘Livy’s ac- 
count of the expedition of Scipio to Africa. 

The chronology of the second Punic war from the time of 
the setting out of Scipio on his expedition to Africa, and from 
that of his landing there, down to the time of the battle of 
Zama and of the conclusion of peace, in Livy’s account of it 
labours under a singular anachronism. The consular year 
of M. Cornelius Cethegus and P. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
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U.C. 550 of Varro B.C. 204, is mentioned by hime. The 
next, which belonged to Cn. Servilius Czepio and C. Servilius 
(Geminus,) U.C. 551 B.C. 203, is mentioned also’. The end 
of this year too is noticed and the ingress of the next; that 
of M. Servilius (Pulex) Geminus and Tib. Claudius Nero, 
U.C. 552 B.C. 202°. Between the two first of these years, 
B. C. 204f and B.C. 2038, the account is interposed of Sci- 
pio’s passage to Africa from Sicily; and of his proceedings 
there! down to the siege of Utica, and to his going into winter 
quarters. This can leave no doubt that, according to the 
order of these things in Livy, the first year’s campaign in 
Africa after Scipio’s landing there must have belonged to the 
consular year of Cornelius Cethegus and Sempronius Tudita- 
nus, U.C. 550 B.C. 204. 

Military operations in Africa are supposed to have been 
renewed early in the spring‘, in the consular year of Czepio 
and Geminus], U.C. 551 B.C. 208; and it is clear from the 
context™ that they are supposed to have gone on apparently 
without any interruption in the continuity of one and the 
same series of events, all in the same year, and all in the 
spring and summer of the same year, down to the battle of 
Zama itself. On this principle the date of this battle must 
have been some time still in the military season which began 
in the spring of the consular year of Czpio and Geminus ; 
i.e. with the spring of B.C. 203: and, if this season was 
not yet over at the time of the battle, the battle itself must 
have been fought B.C. 203; after the spring indeed but be- 
fore the winter of that year. 

It is true that even before the battle Livy makes mention® 
of the consular year of Servilius and Nero, U.C. 552 B.C. 
202. But that does not invalidate the fact for which we are 
contending, that, according to his chronology, the battle itself 
must have been an event of the military year which bore date 
from the spring of the consular year of Czepio and Geminus, 
U.C. 551 B.C. 203. It might be the concluding event of 
that consular year, but it must have belonged to it. The 
consuls next to Cepio and Geminus might come into office 


c xxix. 11. a’ xxix: 38\s xxx. 1. i xxix. 24-35. Le oe eer 
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the same year, B.C. 203; and their proper year in the Fasti 
might be B.C. 202: and yet the battle of Zama, according 
to Livy, must have been fought in B. C. 203, and under their 
predecessors, the consuls of B.C. 203. 

And yet it is evident even from Livy himself° that Zama 
was fought only just before the termination of Scipio’s last 
proconsular year; when a successor designed to supersede 
him was to be expected as matter of courseP. It is evident 
also that it must have been fought not much more than three 
months before the Ides of March in the consular year of Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus and P. A¢lius Petusp, U.C. 553 B.C. 
201. Itis manifest therefore that either he has lost a year 
in his account of the proceedings in Africa, after the landing 
of Scipio there, down to the battle of Zama; or he has dated 
the landing in Africa a year too soon: that either there must 
have been three campaigns in Africa, one of which has been 
totally omitted, or the year of the landing, the date of the 
first campaign, must have been B.C. 203. We believe that 
this latter was the real state of the case; and that it may be 
proved to have been so even by the incidental testimony of Livy 
himself elsewhere. But on this point we do not consider it 
necessary to enlarge any further at present ; though prelimi- 
nary to such a question as this of the date of the battle of Zama 
some notice required to be taken of it. One consequence of 
the anachronism thus pointed out in Livy’s account of the 
concluding events of this Punic war is that he brings Hanni- 
bal also back from Italy in the consular year of Cepio and 
Geminus, U. C.551 B.C. 2034; i.e. a year too soon: unless 
he also is to be supposed to have passed a year in Africa, after 
his return, down to the time of the battle of Zama, B.C. 202, 
during which he was doing nothing, or nothing which Livy 
at least has left on record. 

The time of this battle is fixed by Livy himself to a cer- 
tain interval, not more than three or four months in general, 
before the ingress of the consular year of U. C. 553, the Ides 
of March, January 26 B.C.201. The duration of the second 
Punic war is always represented at seventeen years. Livy 
himself, summing up the account of this war, observes", Annis 

© xxx. 36. P xxx. 38. 39. 40. r xxx. 44. Cf. Polybius, iii. 8. § 11: 
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ante quadraginta pax cum Carthaginiensibus postremo facta 
erat Q. Lutatio A. Manlio consulibus (U.C. 513 B.C. 241). 
bellum imitum annis post tribus et viginti P. Cornelio Ti. 
Sempronio consulibus (U.C. 536 B.C. 218). finitum est 
septimo decimo anno Cn. Cornelio P. Atlio Peto consulibus 
(U.C. 553 B.C. 201): all which notes of time are consistent 
with each other, and with the truth; only that the last, 
septimo decimo anno, in order to make it quite correct, re- 
quires to be understood of the 17th exeunte or of the 18th 
ineunte. For the first consuls of the war being P. Cornelius 
Scipio and Ti. Sempronius Longus U. C. 536 B.C. 218, it is 
manifest from the Fasti consulares that the Pair which Livy 
calls the last, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and P. Alius Peetus, 
were the 18th Pair of the war. But the war was virtually 
finished by the battle of Zama and by the truce with the 
Carthaginians which followed upon it; and both these events 
took place strictly under the 17th Pair of the war, M. Ser- 
vilius Geminus Tib. Claudius Nero (U.C. 552 B.C. 202,) 
though very near the end of their year of office. 


Section VIII.—On the Solar Eclipse at the time of the 
battle of Zama. 


To come then to the date of the battle of Zama both 
in the Julian year B.C. 202, and in the Roman Calendar 
WCi S52: 

Speaking of this battle, just at the time of its commence- 
ment, Zonaras observes’ ; SvvéBadov ody ot ev ‘Pwyaior cvvte- 
raypévo. kal mpdbvpot, AvviBas 6& Kal ot Kapxnddviot ampobupot 
TE Kal KaTaTeTAnypEevor Kal Sv Erepa Kal Stu Kal 6 fALos oUmTas 
ééékurev. The source of this statement was probably Dio 
Cassius. It asserts the fact of an eclipse of the sun on the 
day of the battle of Zama; which, if true, is an astronomical . 
criterion of the date of that event of the most decisive kind. 
The eclipse is said to have been total also; but the magni- 
tude of the eclipse on this occasion is of no importance: only 
the fact of the eclipse itself. 

It is therefore a singular coincidence, and a striking con- 
Diodorus, xxix. Fragmenta, lib. xxix. iii. 5. § 2. Eutropius, ili. 3-13. Clau- 
Appian, vii. 1. 54. 60: viii. 2. 134. dian, xxvi. De Bello Getico, 147. 


Silius Italicus, iv. 112: ef. 1og—-119: s ix. 14. 441. D—442. C. 
XVii. 333, 334. 354. Florus, ii. 6. § 1: 
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firmation of all that we have yet said concerning the true 
year of this memorable battle, that there were two solar 
eclipses, B.C. 202; one April 25, at 730 p.m. Paris, accord- 
ing to Pingré, the other, October 19 at 1130 a.m. Paris, ac- 
cording to the same authority. The former could not pos- 
sibly have been the eclipse attested by Zonaras ; and there- 
fore, if B. C. 202 was the true year of the battle, the latter 
must have been so. And it appears also from Pingré that 
this eclipse was central in latitude 37° 2 N. which was only 
one degree more to the north than that of Zama, 36° N. 

We have calculated this ecliptic conjunction of Oct. 19 
B.C. 202 from our own Tables ; and we have found: 

h m. 5s 


The mean new moon, Oct. 19. 14 51 12 mean time Greenwich. 
Oct. 19. 15 28 40 — — Zama. 


h. m. s&s. 
The true new moon, Oct. 19. 10 45 9.4 mean time Greenwich. 
Oct. I9. If 22 37.4 — — Zama. 

The sun’s distance from the Node at the time of the mean 
conjunction was not more than 3° 28’, and at that of the 
true was not more than 2°; so that there must have been a 
very great eclipse on this occasion: though what appearance 
it would actually exhibit for the latitude of Zama we do not 
undertake to say. The principal thing for our purpose is the 
fact of an eclipse at all on this day, Oct. 19 B.C. 202: for 
the day of that eclipse must have been that of the battle of 
Zama also. And though Zonaras is certainly the only his- 
torian of these times, at present in existence, who distinctly 
attests such a fact in connection with the battle; yet, if he 
found it in Dio Cassius, the comparative lateness of Zonaras 
is no objection to the truth of the fact itself. The occurrence 
of an eclipse of the sun, about the time of the battle of Zama 
in general, may be collected from Livy also. For speaking 
of the sensation produced at Rome by the news of the rebel- 
lion of the Carthaginians, (i.e. the resumption of hostilities 
by them,) a rebellion due to the return of Hannibal to Africa, 
or to the expectation of it, and to the accession of confidence 
thereby inspired, he interposes also an account of some pro- 
digies reported at Rome simultaneously with itt: Rome ad 

t xxx. 16.17: 19-20: 27-38. Cf. Obsequens, xlv. Lycosthenis. 
G2 
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nuntium primum rebellionis Carthaginiensium trepidatio fue- 
cE) prodigia quoque nuntiata sub ipsam famam rebellionis 
terrorem adtulerant: Cumis solis orbis minut visus. All this 
unquestionably belongs to the year of Zama and to B.C. 
202. It is inserted in the midst of the account of the second 
year’s campaign in Africa. The last mentioned circumstance 
ascertains that an eclipse of the sun had been observed at 
Cume; partial indeed for that parallel, yet considerable 
enough sensibly to diminish the orb of the sun 

It was no doubt then the same eclipse which was visible 
also on the field of Zama. And though Livy’s defective chro- 
nology would refer this phenomenon to the beginning of the 
consular year of Servilius and Claudius, U.C. 552, and B.C. 
208, it must truly have happened towards the end of it, 
in B.C. 202. The news of the resumption of hostilities 
by the Carthaginians, produced by the expected arrival of 
Hannibal in Africa, would probably reach Rome early in 
October; that of the eclipse, if brought from Cume, five 
days’ journey distant, would probably be received Oct. 24. 
Consequently after the news of the rebellion, and when the 
alarm excited by it was still fresh; and after the battle of 
Zama too, but before any thing could possibly yet have been 
heard of it at Rome. 

So much then for the Julian date of this memorable bat- 
tle. With regard to the Roman, and in terms of the calen- 
dar for the time being, it is to be collected from the date 
assigned by Livy to the defeat of Vermina son of Syphax, a 
certain number of days after the battle; Saturnalibus pri- 
mis". This phrase is analogous to another which occurs in 
Livy also on a later occasion, Quinqguatribus ultimis w ; and the 
principle of this mode of speaking is obvious: viz. that when 
a particular observance of the calendar consisted of a number 
of days in sequence, all however forming one ceremony or 
one feast, and all as such having one name in common, in 
such cases the particular days were distinguished asunder 
by their order. Each took the name of the feast or of the 
ceremony ; but with a term of number, the first, the second, 
or the like, declaratory of its own relation to it in its proper 
order. 


U xxx. 36. w xliv. 20. 
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The Saturnalia according to Livy* were first instituted 
U.C. 257=B.C. 496; but they were first fixed to a certain 
day, (and that day ever after nominally and in terms the 
same), December 17 Roman, (xiv Kalendas Januarias in the 
old calendar, xvi Kalendas Januarias in the Julian correc- 
tion), U.C. 537 B.C. 217y. And this is their date in the 
extant fragments of the Julian calendar?. Different ac- 
counts indeed are given of the origin of this ancient Roman 
festival; for which we refer the reader at present to Macro- 
bius*. He observes towards the end of his account»: Apud 
majores nostros Saturnalia die uno finiebantur: qui erat 
a. d. quartumdecimum Kalendas Januarias. sed postquam 
C. Cesar huic mensi duos addidit dies sextodecimo coepta 
celebrari. He concludes: Abunde jam probasse nos zestimo 
Saturnalia uno tantum die id est quartodecimo Kalendarum 
solita celebrari; sed post in triduum propagata primum ex 
adjectis a Czesare huic mensi diebus: deinde ex edicto Au- 
gusti quo trium dierum ferias Saturnalibus addixit. a sex- 
todecimo igitur ceepta in quartumdecimum desinunt quo 
solo fieri ante consueverant. sed Sigillariorum adjecta cele- 
britas in septem dies discursum publicum et letitiam religio- 
nis extendit. 

No notice is taken here of the addition of a day to the 
Saturnalia by the emperor Caius or Caligula, A. D. 374; 
which the senate abolished after his death A. D. 41, but 
Claudius restored, A. D. 45¢. Macrobius seems to have 
thought too that the Saturnalia had lasted only one day 
down to the time of the reformation of the calendar by Ju- 
lius Cesar, and the edict of Augustus to which he alluded. 
But Cicero, writing to Atticus from Cilicia Aspera, B.C. 5], 


x ji. 21; cf. Dionysius, vi. 1. 

¥ xxii. I. 

z The Maffeean and Amiternine apud 
Foggini. In the Prenestine it is want- 
ing at present. 

a Saturnalia, i. 7. 233: 8. 234: Io. 
239-243: 11. 254. Cf. Dionys. Hal. 
i. 34: iii. 32: vi. t. Suetonius, Clau- 
dius, v. 1. Also supra, Dissert. ii. ch. i. 
sect. x. p. 100 Note. 

b i, 10. 240. 


© Tbid. 243. 
4 Dio, lix. 6: cf. Suetonius, Caius, 
xvii. 6. Suetonius tells us he called 


this day Juvenalis. 

© Dio, lx. 25.22. Dio in this second 
instance calls this day the 5th. In the 
former he made the whole duration of 
the Saturnalia, five days. The day 
added by Caius, and confirmed by 
Claudius, was in reality the 4th. The 
Sigillaria (three days) made up the en- 
tire duration of the Saturnalia, 7 days. 

Festus, xv. 412. 8. Quinquatrus, 
seems to speak of it as a popular error 
that the Saturnalia were thought triduo 
celebrari. He must have meant ac- 
cording to their old or original rule, 
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dates the capture of Pindanissum in that country on the Sa- 
turnalia a7AGs, and the sale of the mancipia afterwards Sa- 
turnalibus tertiis‘; implying that there were three Saturna- 
lia even then. And writing to Atticus again, (probably later 
indeed than the correction of the calendar by Cesar, yet 
long before the edict of Augustus,) he mentions the Sa- 
turnalia secunda, and the Saturnalia ¢fertias; on which last 
day Czesar appears to have supped with him. Whether more 
than one day was yet kept up to the date of Zama may be a 
doubtful point; but in any case Saturnalibus primis can 
mean only one particular day: the first which ever was or ever 
could have been kept for the purpose, December 17 Roman. 

To proceed then. It appears from Appian} that Scipio 
burnt the refuse of the spoils of the victory on the field of 
battle; and as that was after the battle, it would be on the 
following day. Livy’s account is; Scipio confestim a preelio 
expugnatis hostium castris direptisque cum ingenti preda 
ad mare ac naves rediit; nuntio adlato P. Lentulum...cum 
omni genere commeatus ad Uticam adcessissei!. The distance 
from Zama to the sea in the direction of Utica in a right 
line, by D’Anville’s map, was nearly 110 Roman miles: and, 
since after such a battle as Zama it is to be supposed that 
there must have been many wounded in the Roman army, 
we may assume that he could scarcely march at a greater 
rate than eleven of these miles a day: and that would re- 
quire ten days in all. He would arrive at Utica then on the 
eleventh day after the battle. 

From Utica, it is said, he sent Lelius to Rome with the 
news of his victory; proceeding himself with all his forces 
by land and by sea to Carthage. And as the distance from 
Utica to Carthage did not much exceed a day’s march by 
land, much less a day’s sail by sea, he might both appear be- 
fore the port of Carthage and return the same day, the 14th 
after the battle. 

After this Livy supposes him to have marched by land 
from Utica to Tunes; and while on the road (evidently the 


fy. 20: cf. vi. 1. p. 634. Also Ad k Appian, viii. 9. 13. Utica was 
Fam. xv. 4: ii. 10. 200 st. from Carthage: viii. 75 he 
s Ad Atticum, xiii. 52. makes it 60. Aristotle, ii. $44. 6-16a. 
h viii. 48. Tlep) @avuac. akovon. 134. the distance 


i xxx. 36. is put at 200 stades. 
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same day) to have encountered and routed Vermina. The 
date of this second victory then could not have been more 
than 14 days complete after the former: and it is a general 
argument of the proximity of all these events, the victory at 
Zama, the defeat of Vermina, and the submission of the 
Carthaginians consequent upon it, to one another, that the 
same messenger of Scipio L. Veturius Philo, accompanied 
by the legati of the Carthaginians on the final errand of 
peace, brought the first word of them all to Rome; though 
Lelius had already been despatched with the news of Zama 
in particular two or three days at least before the next of 
them happened |. 

The date of the Saturnalia prima therefore, Dec. 17 Ro- 
man, was 14 days after that of Zama, October 19 Julian. 
This gives Dec. 17 Roman U. C. 552= November 2 B.C. 
202; and therefore the Kalende Decembres Oct. 17, and 
the iii Nonze Decembres, Dec. 3 Roman, October 19. This 
therefore was the Roman date of Zama, December 3 Roman 
U.C. 552. Let us then proceed to consider what these con- 
clusions imply of the state of the calendar for the time 
being. 


Sxction [X.—On the irregularity existing in the Calendar at 
the date of the battle of Zama; and on its amount. 


B.C. 208 was the first year of the xith cycle of the Decem- 
viral correction. The regular Kalends of December that 
year were December 12. B.C. 207 was the second year of 
the same cycle: the regular Kalends of December that year 
were December 2. B.C. 202 was the seventh year of the 
same cycle; and the actual Kalends of December that year, 
as we have seen, were October 17. The actual Kalends of 
December B.C. 202 were consequently 56 days behind the 
regular Kalends of December B.C. 208, and 46 days behind 
the regular Kalends B.C. 207. 

Now to confine ourselves at present to this latter reces- 
sion. A recession to that amount, if generated equably 
through an interval of five years only, would imply a stated 
annual decrement of nine days in some four of the number, 


1 Livy, xxx. 36. 38. 40. 
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and one of ten in the fifth. And that would actually be the 
effect produced, between B.C. 207 and B.C. 202, on one 
supposition ; viz. that the Roman year for each of those five 
years was 356 days long, and neither more nor less than 
356: for then, allowance being made for the Julian leap vear 
B.C. 205, the sum total of the recession of the Roman on 
the Julian year, for the interval in question, would be ex- 
actly 46 days; nine days for every year distinct from B. C. 
205, and ten days for that year itself. 

Two inferences therefore, each in the highest degree pro- 
bable, would be directly deducible from this state of the 
case; i. That the epoch of the irregularity, which begins to 
appear de facto first after B.C. 208, was this very year B.C. 
207 itself. u. That the irregularity itself consisted at first 
in the substitution of a year of 356 days in length, and of 
neither more nor of less than 356, for the regular years of 
the calendar, whether common or intercalary: which went 
on, without interruption, not less than five years at least. 
And with these two conclusions we might rest satisfied for 
the present; the answer to the first of the questions pro- 
posed for solution, (the probable epoch of the irregularity 
affecting the calendar, which was considered so ancient at 
the time of the Julian correction,) having been apparently 
furnished thereby. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the probable true first cause of the Irregularity of the 
Roman Calendar. 


Section 1.—Superstition of the ancient Romans, and the mode 
in which it shewed itself. 


The superstitious disposition of the Romans, if we choose 
so to denominate it, or the deep-seated religious feeling of 
the old Roman character, if we prefer to regard it in that 
light, shews itself so remarkably in nothing as in the atten- 
tion paid to accidents, omens, presages and portents of every 
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kind. Whether it was policy or conviction which stamped 
such a feature on the character of the ancient republic, nothing 
is so distinctive of it as the importance real or imaginary 
which is seen to have been attached by it to every thing of 
that description, howsoever casual or trifling. The Res Ha- 
ruspicina in general; the system of Divination from extispicia, 
auspices, auguries; the Observatio de ceelo; as received and 
established among the Romans, and incorporated with the 
details of public and private business, were older than the 
foundation of the city, yet were adopted at Rome from the 
first. Nor was any thing ever done, or proposed to be done, 
at home or abroad, by individuals or in behalf of the com- 
munity, without first consulting and ascertaining the will of 
the gods in some one of these different ways. Quam volu- 
mus licet Patres conscripti, says Cicero™, ipsi nos amemus; 
tamen nec numero Hispanos nec robore Gallos nee calliditate 
Poenos nec artibus Greecos nec denique hoc ipso hujus gentis 
ac terre domestico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos ac Latinos, 
sed pietate ac religione, atque hac una sapientia quod deorum 
immortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique perspeximus, 
omnes gentes nationesque superavimus. Kat pou doxe?, ob- 
serves Polybius®, rd rapa Tots dAdo avOpdrots dveErduCopevov 
TooTO cvvexely TA “Pwpaiwv Tmpdypara, A€yw S€ THY deroidarpo- 
viav. ém tocotrov yap eéxtetpay@dntar Kal TapEelonKTat TodTO TO 
Mépos Tap avrois els Te Tovs Kat ldlay Biovs Kal Ta Kowa THs TO- 
ews Gore py KaTadinety trepBodrjv. 6 Kal Sd€erev Gv ToAXoIs 
eivat Oavpdo.ov. euolye pnv SoKxodor tod mANnOovs xXapiy TovTO 
TETOLNKEVAL. 

Hence it is that Pliny demands, Cur enim primum anni 
incipientis diem letis precationibus invicem faustum omina- 
mur°? And that Ovid inquires of his Janus: 

Et cur leta tuis dicuntur verba Kalendis, 
Et damus alternas accipimusque preces P? 
And that, as Festus tells us4, the first of the public revenues, 
which was let out or farmed by the censors, was the Lacus 
Lucrinus ; the first names which in holding a levy used to be 


m Oratio xxx. De Haruspicum re- P Fasti, 1.175. Cf. 71. 
sponsis, 9. 4 x. 198.9. Lacus Lucrinus. Cf. xiv. 
n Lib. vi. 56. § 7. 389. 2. Prospera. 


oW. N. xxviii 5. Cf. cap. 3: . 
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called out were such as Valerius, Salvius, Statorius, or the 
like’. That we may confine ourselves however at present, as 
our purpose requires, to the proof of the importance attached 
in a religious point of view to fortuitous and insignificant 
circumstances; nothing could occur in the natural world 
howsoever trifling, if it was only different from usual, or ad- 
mitted of being considered so, which was not carefully noted 
down in the Annales maximi: not only eclipses of the sun or 
of the moon, and really important and interesting phenomena 
of that kind, but even an accidental obscuration of daylight, a 
cloudier or darker day than usual. The enumeration of por- 
tents and prodigies is aregular part of Roman history in Livy, 
Plutarch, and Dio Cassius. The collection of Julius Obse- 
quens consisted of nothing else; and we have only to look 
into that portion of it which is still extant to see what serious 
effects or consequences in the apprehension of the compiler 
were attached to what insignificant causes or antecedents. 
An owl, or that species of bird which was called avis incen- 
diaria, could not be seen in the city, but, as Pliny tells uss, 
the entire city must be solemnly purified: and Obsequens is 
full of cases of that kind toot. If the birds built their nests, 
or the bees swarmed, under circumstances different from 
usual; it was considered an omen of evil". The deposition 
of moisture from the air on the surface of a statue passed for 
a prodigy, as if the statue itself had sweated ; and the longer 
it continued the more portentous it appeared. We read of a 
statue of Apollo at Cumez which sweated in this manner three 
or four days, and by command of the Haruspices was ordered 
to be thrown into the seaw. <A prodigy of regular occurrence 


t Cf. Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 45. 


u Si examen apum lIudis in scenam 
SEIN] x. 105) 07. 


venisset haruspices adciendos ex Etruria 
t Cf. Suetonius, Claudius, xxii. 2, putaremus: Cicero, xxx. De Haruspi- 
Lydus, De Ostentis, 8. 283. 11. cum responsis, 12. 


Tamquam lapides effuderit imber, 
Examenve apium longa consederit uva 





Culmine delubri. 


Cf. Obsequens, passim. 

w Dio, Fragmenta, Ixxxix. 2. Cf. 
Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 43. Augustin, 
De Civitate, iii. 11. Obsequens, Ixxxvii. 
The temple of Apollo at Cume, accord- 
ing to Servius, ad Adneid. vi, 9. was 
situated in the citadel, and the statue 
there was xv feet high. It appears from 


Juvenal, xiii. 67. 
Augustin loc. cit. that itwas not actually 
thrown into the sea, on this occasion. 
Cf. a similar prodigy, U.C. 585, B.C. 
169, which seems to have been con- 
strued in a more favourable way, as 
an omen of victory : Augustin, De Ci- 
vitate, lili. 11 : Obsequens, lxix: Livy, 
xliii.13. (11. 12): Florus, ii. 8. §. 3. Cf. 
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in Livy and Obsequens, the falling of a shower of stones, 
could not be expiated by less than a nine days’ feriz. ‘The 
first instance of such a phenomenon, and of the mode of pro- 
curation devised for it, is related of the reign of Tullus Ho- 
stilus*; and Livy adds*, Mansit certe sollemne ut quando- 
que idem prodigium nuntiaretur feriz per novem dies age- 
rentur: so that the proper name for this peculiar expiatory 
ceremony ever after this was that of the Novemdiale sacrumy. 
Cicero, as we have seen 2, appears to have thought at first of 
laying the scene of his dialogue De Republica B.C. 129 at 
one of these Novemdialia sacra; though he changed it at last 
to the Feriz Latinz the same year. The procuration of 
earthquakes in particular was a business which sometimes 
took up 40 days*. The squeaking of a mouse or a rat sufficed 
to interrupt a religious solemnity; and to cause it to be begun 
again». There were ceremonies called Denarie—in order to 
which people must abstain from ¢en things, previously ; others 
which were called Tricenariz, because they must beware of 
thirty things®. Et quoniam mentio sacra litterarum inter- 
venerit, Favete linguis—observes Seneca: hoc verbum non ut 
plerique existimant a favore trahitur, sed imperatur sileutium, 
ut rite peragi possit sacrum nulla voce mala obstrepente 4. 
"Ort et Te TOV ev Tals TavyyupEeveEct VopiCopevav Kal TO Bpaxvratov 
hyaptnOn mov, kat SevtEpoy Kal Tpitov, emt TAEidy TE ETL pEXpL TEP 
Kal GueuTT@s TaVTa yeyovévat adiolv, edofev pia ye TLL HuEpa 
aveopta¢ew ©. Dio speaks here of the repetition of the same 
ceremony three or four times only, or oftener; but Plutarch 
tells of one which was repeated thirty times in succession, 
because of some accident or otherf. We read of dictators 
appointed on different occasions, Clavi figendi caussa, merely 
to drive a nail; in the hope of thereby arresting the progress 


of a pestilence. 


also Obsequens, exiy. U. C. 663, B.C. 
gt: Dio, xl. 47. U. C. 702, B.C. 53— 
52. 

x Livy, i. 31. y Cf. vii. 28. 

z Supra, p. 128. Diss. ii. ch. ii. sect. 
viii. Cf. ad Quintum, iii. 5. 

a Livy, xxxv. 40. B. C. 193-192. Cf. 
xxxiv. 55. B.C. 194-193. Suetonius, 
Claudius, xxii. 2. Cf. Aristotle, i. 367. 
33. Meteorologica, ii. 8. 

b Nam soricum occentu dirimi au- 


The proceedings in the public assemblies 


spicia annales refertos habemus: Pliny, 
H. N. viii. 82. 597. Cf. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, i. i. 5. De Religione. Plutarch, 
Marcellus, v. 

¢ Festus, iv. 117. 4. Denarie. Cf. 
xiv. 398. 5. Puri menstruo. 

4 Opp. i. 584. De Vita Beata, xxvi. 7. 
Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 3. 

e SS. Dep. Vaticana Coll. ii. 186. 
Dionis Cassii, Ixvi. 

f Coriolanus, xxv. 
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were liable to be interrupted not only by cases of the falling 
sickness, called for that very reason the Morbus comitialis , 
but by any phenomenon which could possibly be construed 
into a Avoonpela or Atos onuetov, or could give an augur an 
excuse for crying out Alio die: a drop of rain as much as a 
clap of thunder or a flash of lightnimg. And not only the 
occurrence of such things, but even the obnuntiation of them, 
whether they had really happened or not, was enough for the 
purpose. And as the privilege Servandi de ccelo, as it was 
called, i.e. of watching for such phenomena, was restricted at 
first to the Patricians; it is easy to see how convenient the 
use of such a privilege was calculated to be, for stopping or 
at least retarding and impeding obnoxious measures on the 
part of the leaders of the people *. 


Section LI1.—Probability a priori of this feeling of superstition’s 
extending itself at last to the Calendar. 

We need not therefore be surprised if this characteristic 
tendency of the Romans to attach an ominous import to 
accidental coincidences is discovered to have extended itself 
in the course of time even to the calendar; and to have been 
ultimately the actual reason why it was suffered to fall into 
disorder. ‘There was a possibility of such an effect a priori, 
grounded on the constitution of the calendar itself, which 
combined together from the first two systems or cycles, per- 
fectly compatible indeed one with the other, but perfectly 


* The motions of Clodius B. C. 58 of which Cicero complains so loudly 
(xxviii. Post reditum, in senatu, 5: xxx. De Haruspicum responsis, 27: 
xxxii. Pro Publio Sextio, 15.53: xxxv. De Provinciis Consuiaribus, 19 : 
xxxvil. In Pisonem, 4.5. Cf. Asconius, 123, 124: Dio, xxxviil. 13) had 
for their object among other things the restriction of this power of the ob- 
nuntiation, at least in the midst of proceedings before the people and in 
their proper assembly, already begun and going on at the time. It does 
not appear that he proposed to take away from the Patres the privilege of 
the obnuntiation absolutely ; or to interfere with the force and effect of 
such obnuntiations at any other time: only when made under such cir- 
cumstances as these, with a view to stop what was already going on before 
the people. 


& Festus, xiv. 382. 19. Prohibere co-  gravius quam rem susceptam dirimi si 
mitia. unus augur ALIO DIE dixerit ? 
» Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 12. Quid 


— 
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distinct one from the other also; the cycle of Kalends or 
months, and the cycle of the Nundinal day. These systems 
were incorporated together in the calendar from the first, and 
ever after went on in conjunction. The menstrual system 
was divisible into Kalends, Nones, and Ides, as so many in- 
tegral parts of the month in each instance; the Nundinal 
system was simply a cycle of eight days: which not being 
commensurable with that of the months or that of the year 
exactly must be liable to coincide with every day of the 
month, and with every day of the year, in its turn; and at 
stated and regular distances of time asunder, determined by 
the law of the cycle, and by the law of the calendar, and by 
the proportion of one to the other perpetually, could not fail 
to do so. 

There can be no doubt too that, as this could not fail to 
be the effect of the composition of the Nundinal cycle with 
the menstrual cycle in the regular calendar, it must have 
been expected, and must have been contemplated, by the 
author of the calendar from the first; so that it would be 
the height of absurdity to suppose that any particular conse- 
quence of the joint working of two such systems, any par- 
ticular form of the Nundinal incidence on the days of the 
month, could have been studied by Numa more than another, 
from the first: much less that any one could have been re- 
garded with suspicion, or as an object of precaution, from the 
first. All must have been considered by Numa admissible 
which were possible; and all must have been considered in- 
different which were admissible. 


Section III.—On the prejudice de facto existing among the 
Romans against certain forms of the Nundinal Incidence. 
Testimony of Macrobius. 

It is notorious however that, if not from the first, yet long 
before the time of the Julian correction a prejudice did 
actually exist amongst the Romans against certain possible 
forms or modes of the incidence of the Nundinal cycle on 
the days of the month. What these were will best be ex- 
plained in the words of the author who has given the most 
particular account of the prejudice itself. 

Sed cum szepe eveniret ut Nundinze modo in anni princi- 
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pem diem modo in Nonas caderent, (utrumque autem per- 
niciosum reipublice putabatur,) remedium quo hoc averte- 
retur excogitatum est. quod aperiemus si prius ostenderimus 
cur Nundinz vel primis Kalendis vel Nonis omnibus cave- 
bantur. nam quoties incipiente anno dies coepit qui addictus 
est Nundinis omnis ille annus infaustis casibus luctuosus 
fuit; maximeque Lepidiano tumultu opinio ista firmata est. 
Nonis autem conventus universe multitudimis vitandus existi- 
mabatur, quoniam populus Romanus exactis etiam regibus 
diem hunec Nonarum maxime celebrabant, quem natalem 
Servi Tullii existimabant; quia cum incertum esset quo 
mense Servius Tullius natus fuisset Nonis tamen natum esse 
constaret omnes Nonas celebri notitia frequentabant. veritos 
ergo qui diebus preerant, ne quid Nundinis collecta universi- 
tas ob regis desiderium novaret, cavisse ut Nonz a Nundinis 
segregarentur. unde dies ille quo abundare annum diximus 
eorum est permissus arbitrio qui fastis preerant, uti cum vel- 
lent interkalaretur ; dummodo eum in medio Terminaliorum 
vel mensis interkalaris ita locarent ut a suspecto die celebri- 
tatem averterent Nundinarum. atque hoc est quod quidam 
veterum retulerunt, non solum mensem apud Romanos ve- 
rum etiam diem interkalarem fuissei. 


Section 1V.—On the truth and the falsehood contained in the 
above testimony. 


It is manifest that, according to the above account, two 
possible cases of the Nundinal Incidence, perfectly distinct 
from each other, must have been treated as alike suspected ; 
one on the Kalends of January, the other on the Nones of 
any of the months. The truth of the assertion respecting 
the estimation of each rests on the same authority, that of 
Macrobius; and yet, if we proceed to inquire what degree of 
credit is or ought to be due to the assertion in each of its 
statements, we shall see reason to conclude that while, as 
concerns one of them, proposed even as it is, it may be true; 
as regards the other, though possibly not altogether destitute 
of foundation, yet stated as it is without qualification of any 
kind, and as extended to the whole of the calendar, and as 
resting on the authority of Macrobius only, it must be false. 


i Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 13. 266. 
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We mean hereby that part of the assertion which relates to 
the incidence of the Nundinal day on the Nones of any of 
the months. That was a totally different thing from the in- 
cidence of the same day on the Kalends of January. Macro- 
bius affirms that each was alike suspected ; and that each 
was alike an object of precaution in the management and 
administration of the Fasti. Let us consider then what de- 
gree of credit is due to each of these statements respectively. 

i. In this particular assertion relative to the Nones Macro- 
bius is singular. The assertion must stand or fall on his zpse 
dixit. In that which relates to the Kalends of January he 
is not singular; he is confirmed by testimony better and 
more credible even than his own. 

ii. In confirmation of this assertion relating to the Nones 
he has no matter of fact to appeal to, as he has in proof of 
that which refers to the Kalends of January. He mentions 
a case of the incidence of the Nundinal day on the Kalends 
of January, which bears out his assertion of the ominous 
character attached to it; but he refers to nothing of the 
same kind in the case of the incidence on the Nones. We 
may add that cases of the incidence of the Nundinal day on 
the Kalends of January, distinct from that which is referred 
to by him, are on record elsewhere; from which also the 
ominous character of that form of the incidence may be col- 
lected : but no case of the incidence on the Nones, nor any 
example or illustration of the construction put upon it, is re- 
corded in Roman history any where else; no more than here 
by Macrobius. And yet this latter case was liable to happen 
twelve times as often as the former. If then, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudice preexisting against this form of the inci- 
dence also, and the precautions adopted in order to prevent 
it, the Nundinal day did sometimes fall even on the Kalends 
of January; how much more frequently might it be expected 
to have fallen on the Nones! And if those cases of the in- 
cidence, comparatively rare of occurrence as they were, have 
not escaped the notice of contemporary history, and are still 
found upon record ; how much more frequently should these 
too have been noticed and found upon record also ! 

iii. The assertion however as relating to the Nones is con- 
futed by its own improbability ; not to say its own absurdity. 
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For first, if it is to be received and understood as generally 
as it is proposed, the suspicious character of this form of the 
Nundinal incidence must be supposed to have been attached 
to the Nones of every month; and yet for a reason which 
could apply only to one of them at the utmost. For what is 
the cause assigned for this indiscriminate proscription of all 
the Nones? The people of Rome kept the birthday of Ser- 
vius Tullius; and as Servius was born on the Nones of the 
month they kept his birthday on the Nones of the month: 
but, because they did not know on which of the Nones Servius 
was actually born, they kept his birthday on all the Nones; 
and, because they were accustomed to keep his birthday on 
ail the Nones and to meet for that purpose on ai/ the Nones, 
therefore the Nundimal incidence was purposely diverted 
from all the Nones. 

To such a representation as this it might obviously be ob- 
jected that, without calling in question the truth of the 
statement that Servius was born on the Nones of some one 
of the months, it would be absurd to suppose that neither 
the people at large, nor the directors of the Fasti in par- 
ticular, should have known upon which ; especially not more 
than 25 years after his death, when many must still have 
been living who had personally known the old king, and 
could not have been ignorant on what day he was generally 
believed to have been born, or what day had always been re- 
cognized and kept as his birthday in his lifetime itself. It 
is evident therefore that no general proscription of all the 
Nones, as days of concourse and congregation on the part of 
the common people, could possibly have been necessary for 
any such purpose as that of preventing their meeting on the 
Nones to celebrate the birthday of Servius ; but only of some 
one of the number at the utmost. 

Secondly, it does not appear how even this general and 
indiscriminate diversion of the Nundinal incidence from the 
Nones of the months could have prevented the people from 
meeting on the Nones notwithstanding, to keep the birthday 
of Servius on those days; if they had always been accus- 
tomed to do so: unless Macrobius intended to imply, over 
and above what he himself has distinctly asserted, that they 
had been accustomed to meet for that purpose on the Nones 
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of the months only when the Nundinal day fell on the 
Nones. 

Thirdly, it does not appear what possible danger to the 
established order and constitution of things was likely to 
have resulted from the meeting of the people on the Nones, 
or on any day of the month whatsoever, in honour of Ser- 
vius Tullius; especially after the expulsion of Tarquinius 
Superbus, the last of the kings. Yet this is the only reason 
assigned for the diversion of the Nundinal incidence from 
the Nones ; lest the meetings of the people on those days, 
out of respect to the memory of Servius, should lead to any 
innovation. A motive like that might well have operated 
with Tarquin the Proud*; who having compassed the death 
of Servius by foul means, and having unconstitutionally 
usurped his throne, had very good reasons for keeping his 
memory and his name as much as possible out of sight. But 
why the desiderium of Servius should have been more dan- 
gerous to the republic after the experience of the last of the 
kings, and after the Regifuge also, than that of Numa Pom- 
pilius, or that of Tarquinius Priscus, or that of any other of 
the constitutional kings of Rome, neither does Macrobius 
explain, nor indeed would it have been easy for him to ex- 
plain. 

Fourthly, there is reason to call in question even the truth 
of the fact which Macrobius assumes as the foundation of 
this part of his statements; viz. that Servius was born on 
the Nones, and therefore that, if his birthday was to be kept 
at all, it must be kept on the Nones. According to better 
testimony Servius was born on the Ides of a certain month ; 
and that month, the month of Augustus, anciently called 
Sextilis. Servorum dies festus vulgo existimatur Idibus 
Augusti, quod eo die Servius Tullius natus serva edem Di- 


* It appears accordingly from Dionysius, that Tarquinius Superbus did 
suppress many, if not all, the occasions of stated concourse on the part of 
the people: Suvddous re cvupmdoas dca mporepoy eyivovto KwpnTtay 7) Ppa- 
TplacTay 7 yertovev ey te TH WOAEL Kal emt TOY aypav ef iepa Kat Bvaias 
maoas kowvds mpoeime pnkeTe cuvTeAeiv: iv. 43. But even he did not inter- 
fere with the Nundinal resort. It is represented in like manner, v. 2. that 
one of the first acts of the first consuls Brutus and Collatinus was to re- 
store these meetings. 
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ane dedicaverit in Aventino, cujus tutele sunt cervi, a quo- 
rum celeritate fugitivos vocant servos ‘—Servorum dies festus 
erat Idibus Augusti, quia eo die rex Tullius filius ancille 
natus est!—Aud ti tals Atyovorais Eidots SeEoriAtats 6& mpore- 
pov Aeyouévats Eoptdgovow al te dobAat Kal of dovAoL TavTES 5 

2. 2) 81a (TO) Tov Lepoviov tov Bactdéa kara tavrnv THY T)mEpav 
€€ aixpaddrov yeveoOar Oepatawidos adevav Epywy Exovow ob 
Oepanovtes™; We have just the same authority then, if not 
better, to believe that Servius’ birthday was the Ides of 
Sextilis as that it was the Nones of any of the months; im 
which case the object proposed by the diversion of the Nun- 
dinal Incidence from the Nones, viz. to prevent the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Servius upon the Nones, could have 
had no foundation. Such a motive as that must have led te 
the diversion of the incidence from the /des, and not from 
the Nones. And not from all the Ides, but only from one ; 
the Ides of Sextilis. 

It would not indeed be necessary to dwell on the confuta- 
tion of a statement so full of absurdities and inconsistencies 
as this of Macrobius ; had it not imposed on many learned 
men in modern times, by whom it has been implicitly taken 
for granted. Let it be observed once for all that any tam- 
pering with the cycle of the Nundinal day in the Roman 
calendar, howsoever desirable it might have been for par- 
ticular objects and purposes, consistently with the regularity 
of the calendar itself must have been impossible. And 
though Macrobius further supposes that the superfluous day 
(as he considered it) im the year of 355 days was purposely 
placed at the disposal of the pontiffs for the sake of averting 
the incidence in question, yet not before the Regifuge and 
the institution of the republic; this only betrays his igno- 
rance of the true state of the case, or his inattention to it: 
that the Roman year did not begin to consist of 355 days, 


k Festus, xvii. 502. 6 Servorum. Cf. Manilius, Astronomicwn, iv. 213 
1 Tbid. Paullus. De Libra, where the birth of Servius is 
m Plutarch, Quzstiones Romane c- supposed to have fallen out in Libra. 


Non alio potius genitus sit Servius astro, 
Qui leges proprias fixit cum jura retexit. 


Some commentators on Manilius indeed understand this allusion of Servius Sul- 
picius, a contemporary of Cicero’s. 
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nor consequently to possess this supernumerary day, after 
the Regifuge only, but had always done so from the first. 
What use then had been made of this supernumerary day 
before the Regifuge, which began to be applied in this man- 
ner only after it? 

He supposes too only this one day placed at the disposal 
of the pontiffs for this particular purpose of diverting the 
Nundinal incidence from the Nones; and notwithstanding 
even this one day to have sufficed for that purpose as often 
as there was occasion. And yet the mere inspection of our 
Tables of the Nundinal Incidence and of the Nundinal Cha- 
racters, hereafter to be proposed, will convince the most cre- 
dulous that this must have been impossible ; that such limited 
means never could have sufficed for every emergency of this 
kind: that to divert the Nundinal incidence by means of 
this one day from the Nones of one month would be only to 
shift it to the Nones of another on which it would not other- 
wise have fallen, and from which it could not be again di- 
verted except by a repetition of the same process; to be 
followed by the same effect. So that in reality not one day 
merely, but a number of days must all have been wanted, 
and all have been placed at the disposal of the pontiffs, if 
the Nundinal incidence was to be diverted from the Nones, 
as often as there might be occasion. There was no year 
in the regular cycle of the calendar im which the Nundi- 
nal day would not fall on the Nones of some one, or more, 
of the months: and to divert it from one, while the Nun- 
dinal cycle itself continued the same, would be only to shift 
it to another. By hypothesis too, and according to Macro- 
bius, even this one supernumerary day could be inserted 
only in one place in the calendar; viz. in the month of Fe- 
bruarius, after the Terminalia. What then if the Nundinal 
day threatened to fall on the Nones of Januarius, or on the 
Nones of Februarius, as it must sometimes do? How could 
such an incidence as either of those be prevented by interca- 
lating a day only after the 23rd of Februarius itself? espe- 
cially in such a calendar as the Decemviral correction, in 
which Februarius was the second month; or even as that of 
Numa according to Macrobius himself: if it did not differ 
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with respect to the seat of Februarius in it, as he appears to 
have believed, from the calendar of the Decemvirs*. 

The question then which most properly concerns us at 
present is that of the degree of credit due to the other part 
of the same statement; that which related to the Nundinal 
Incidence on the Kalends of January? On this point we do 
not hesitate to receive the assurance of Macrobius; i. Be- 
cause it is confirmed by the testimony of Dio Cassius, who 
asserts the same thing also". ii. Because he appeals to an 
actual instance of a year distinguished by the incidence in 
question, the consular year of Lepidus and Catulus, U.C. 
676 B.C. 78, and calculated to justify his account of the 
ominous character which he supposes to have been attached 
to that form of the incidence in particular ; being a year of 
great public disturbance, produced by the Tumultus Lepidia- 
nus, the work of the consul Lepidus himself. ii. Because 
Dio Cassius in each of the instances referred to™ connects 
this incidence with particular years, B.C. 52, B.C. 39 and 
A. D. 44 respectively ; and on each occasion actually or vir- 
tually adds his own testimony to the ominous character which 
in the opinion of the times adhered to that form of the inci- 
dence, and to such years as were distinguished by it. 

No doubt then we think can be reasonably entertained on 
this one point ; viz. that after a time, and for some reason or 
other, a strong prejudice against the incidence of the regular 


* Though however these and similar considerations compel us to reject 
this statement of Macrobius relating to the diversion of the nundinal inci- 
dence from the Nones, proposed as it is without qualification of any kind ; 
the truth also compels us to declare that (as we have partly intimated at 
the beginning of these observations) there was probably some foundation 
for it. It would be premature to explain what that was at present. 
Further on in the course of our work we hope to have an opportunity of 
shewing that, when Servius Tullius instituted the census, he reestablished 
also the Nundinal calendar at Rome; and instituted a meeting or muster 
of all the citizens able to bear arms on the ninth day or Nones of every 
month, reckoned in conformity to that calendar: a meeting which for 
obvious reasons was very likely to be suppressed by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and which even the senate and the first consuls after the institution of the 
commonwealth might not think it expedient to restore. 
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Nundinal day on the Kalends of January, the first day of the 
new year, did exist in the minds of the Romans: and a pre- 
judice founded in the idea that such an incidence on the first 
day of the year portended no good, but rather misfortune, to 
the rest of the year; and therefore was by all means if pos- 
sible to be prevented. 


Section V.—Ultimate origin of the prejudice against the 
Nundinal Incidence on the Kalends of January ; and con- 
sequent date of the beginning of the Irregularity of the 
Calendar. 

It has been demonstrated however that, howsoever old and 
inveterate this prejudice might be im the times of which both 
Dio Cassius and Macrobius attest its existence, it could not 
have been as old as the origin of the calendar; it could not 
yet have existed in the time of Numa, nor even in that of the 
Decemvirs: and yet it might be described as a prejudice of 
very long standing in the times of which Dio was speaking ; 
if it was even then one or two hundred years old. 

‘With regard therefore to the probable origin of a supersti- 
tious prejudice like this, which must have taken its rise some 
time or other in the regular decursus of the calendar itself, 
no conjecture would be more probable a priori than that it 
must be resolvable ultimately into some accidental coinci- 
dence; when the Nundinal day, in the regular course of the 
Nundinal cycle, fell on the Kalends of January in some 
year in the regular course of the years of the cycle of the 
calendar also: which year was afterwards distinguished and 
rendered notorious by some public misfortune or other. The 
characteristic predisposition of the Romans to construe every 
thing significantly which admitted of such a construction, 
and to give a meaning and import, sometimes for good but 
more commonly for evil, to every combination of circum- 
stances, howsoever fortuitous, for which there was any the 
least foundation, might discover sufficient in such a coinci- 
dence to make them conceive a prejudice against this parti- 
cular form of the Nundinal incidence from that time forward, 
though they might never have conceived it before. 

Now both these criterions meet in B.C. 208 U.C. 546. 
It was a year distinguished by the double coincidence in 
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question ; the incidence of the Nundinal day on the Kalends 
of January, or the first day of the year, and the accident of a 
great public misfortune, a great national calamity, in the 
course of the same year. 

With regard to the first of these characteristics, the Nun- 
dinal Incidence on the Kalends of January or new year’s 
day; the Nundinal Period, as we have already explained, 
both in the calendar of Numa and in that of the Decemvirs 
was a period of four cycles or 96 years. It has also been 
shewn that the Nundinal character of the first year of this 
Period was the same in both, viz. 5; 1. e. the first Nundinal 
day in the regular course of the Nundinal cycle in the first 
year of the Nundinal Period, whether in the calendar of 
Numa or in that of the Decemvirs, fell on the 5th day of the 
year: i.e. on the Nones of Januarius. 

Such accordingly, as our Type of the Decemviral calendar 
shews®, was the Nundinal character of B.C. 449—448, the first 
year of the first Decemviral cycle, and of the first Nundinal 
Period in the Decemviral correction ; and such again was that 
of B. C. 353—3852, the first year of the fifth cycle and of the 
second Nundinal Period: and such again was that of B.C. 
257—256, the first year of the ninth cycle and of the third 
Nundinal Period. On the character of the first year of the 
Period depended that of every subsequent year of the same. 
The character therefore of the first year of the tenth Decem- 
viral cycle, the second cycle of this third Nundinal Period 
B. C. 233—282, consequentially deducible from that of the 
Period, was 7; i.e. the first Nundinal day in that year fell on 
the 7th day of the year, the 7th of Januarius. The charac- 
ter of the first year of the eleventh Decemviral cycle, the first 
year of the third cycle of the Period, B.C. 209—208, simi- 
larly derived from that of the Period, was 1; i.e. the first 
Nundinal day in that year fell on the first day of the year. 
The Kalends of January that year, (the year of which we 
have been speaking,) were Nundinal. 

That the first criterion then, that of the Nundinal Incidence 
on the Kalends of January, actually held good of this year 
B. C. 209—208, there can be no doubt. Nor could such a 
coincidence as that strictly speaking be resolvable into acci- 


© Supra, page 269. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect ii. page 413. Diss. iv. ch. i. sect. x. 
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dent; because it was the necessary effect of the regular 
course of the cycle of the Nundinal day and of the regular 
course of the cycle of Kalends down to that period of the de- 
cursus of both in conjunction. But with respect to any 
other criterion, which from its own nature must be resolvable 
into accident, such as the coincidence of some public cala- 
mity with this period of the decursus of the Nundinal cycle 
and of the cycle of Kalends in conjunction; B.C. 209—208 
was the eleventh year of the second Punic war: the first of 
which was B.C. 218. This was the year in which M. Clau- 
dius Marcellus in his vth consulate, and Titus Quinctius 
Crispinus his colleague in office, were both cut off by Han- 
nibal at oncep. Now that was abundantly competent of 
itself to brand this year as unlucky, disastrous, and cala- 
mitous, in a public point of view. A public misfortune, like 
this of the loss of both the chief magistrates of the republic 
at once, had never occurred before. Kai 7d0os rotro “Pwpaious 
ovvemece, says Plutarch4, zpdrepov od yeyovds, audorépous é€ 
Evds GyGvos Tovs traTovs anodaveiv. Nothing like it had ever 
happened since the institution of the consular government : 
and nothing like it was again witnessed down to U.C. 711 
the year of Hirtius and Pansa, of which Tibullus writes’, 
Natalem primo nostrum videre parentes 
Cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari. 
And yet it appears from Livy’ that the same year was re- 
markable also for a grievous pestilence, both in the city and 
in the country; and, according to Zonarast, not only for 
pestilence, but for reverses in the war, of which Livy in par- 
ticular has said nothing. He adds however that none of 
these things affected the Romans so sensibly as the loss of 
Marcellus. Ot 8 év rH Iradla Kai éx vdoov éndvycay Kat paxats 
eTadaiTo@pynoay...... peitov 8 TGV GAA@Y adtods EdTNGEY STL TOV 
MdpxeAdov anéBadov: the account of his death following. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, had there been nothing 
else to render this year calamitous, the death of Marcellus 
alone would have been felt and lamented by the Romans as 
a great national misfortune; almost as great as Canne, 
P Livy, xxvii. 21. 22. 25-29. Poly- 398. Appian, vii. 50, 51. 


bius, x. 32. 33- Plutarch, Marcellus, a Marcellus, xxix. Pps Ve 7: 
xxvili-xxx. Silius Italicus, xv. 334- S xxvii, 23. t ix. g. 431. D. 
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attended as that too had been by the loss of one of the con- 
suls Aimilius Paullus. When therefore with the fact of these 
two coincidences, (one that of the peculiar Nundinal charac- 
ter, the other that of the peculiar public character, of this 
one year,) we couple the discovery of a sudden irregularity 
which from this time forward begims to appear in the calen- 
dar itself, and by the time of the battle of Zama, only six 
years later, had already attained to a magnitude of 46 days 
in defect ; we shall see every reason to conclude that both 
the true first cause of the irregularity in question and the 
true point of time from which it must have begun to bear 
date are assigned by these coincidences, and by the year of 
which they held good. A prejudice took possession of the 
minds of the Romans im this year, and in consequence of the 
coincidences which had distinguished this year, against the 
Nundinal character of the year; a prejudice founded on the 
idea that such a character was ominous, and had been proved 
to be so by the actual character of the year: that the public 
misfortunes which had signalised this year were either the 
effect of it or in unison with it; that in either case it was 
dangerous, and for the future was by all means to be 
averted. 

Old and inveterate then as this prejudice might be in the 
times when Dio Cassius and Macrobius recognized its con- 
tinued existence, yet its origin turns out, (as we conjectured 
it would do,) to have been purely accidental. Nor can the 
purely accidental nature of the prejudice as attaching itself from 
this time forward to this one form of the Nundinal incidence 
be better illustrated than by the fact that in the course of 
the very last cycle it had twice occurred ; once in the fourth 
year of that cycle, B. C. 229, and again in the eleventh, B.C. 
222: for in both those years the Nundinal character was 
unity and the Kalends of January were Nundinal. But there 
was nothing in the subsequent character of either of those 
years to direct the attention of the pontiffs to the particular 
circumstance which had characterized the beginning of each ; 
or to make them look with suspicion from that time forward 
on the recurrence of a coincidence which had so often oc- 
curred before, in the regular course of things, and in the 
regular course of things must so often occur again. B.C. 
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229 was not remarkable for any public misfortune: while as 
to B.C. 222, it was even fortunate and glorious, as the Fasti 
Triumphales shew; being the date of two triumphs, one, of 
the consul C. Flaminius De Gallis, the other, of the consul 
P. Furius Philus De Gallis et Liguribus. 

We may observe too in illustration of this point that there 
had been years, even in this second Punic war, distinguished 
by public disasters as remarkable perhaps as those of B.C. 
208, and of recent occurrence ; but they had not also been 
characterized by this particular form of the Nundinal inci- 
dence. In the year of the arrival of Hannibal in Italy, and 
of the two battles of Ticinus and Trebia, the Nundinal cha- 
racter was 8. In the year of Thrasimene, B. C. 217, it was 6. 
In the year of Canne, B.C. 216, it was 83. Why did not the 
prejudice in question fasten itself on some one of these forms 
of the incidence respectively ; particularly on that which had 
characterized the year of Canne? Partly, it may be replied, 
and probably because all these were years which came in the 
decursus or current of a given cycle, but B.C. 208 was the first 
year of a cycle itself; and it might naturally be supposed 
that the nundinal character of the first year of a cycle, on 
which that of all the rest depended, was more significant 
than that of any of the years in the course of the cycle. 
Partly however, and no doubt chiefly, because the prejudice 
itself was altogether the effect of accident ; and the accident 
was so directed by circumstances as to connect the super- 
stition in question with this particular form of the Nundinal 
Incidence and not with a different one. It must be absurd to 
reason about the origin of a prejudice like this, as if it could 
be accounted for a priori on any consistent and natural prin- 
ciple of cause and effect. It must appear arbitrary and posi- 
tive. It must have had its reasons; but as far as they could 
be discoverable at present they must necessarily appear to have 
been weak and precarious: and their actual operation at 
first sight could not but seem to ourselves unaccountable and 
capricious. 

It is to be observed however that even under these circum- 
stances the calendar must still have been regular up to the 
Kalends of January U.C. 546 B.C. 209; the epoch of the 
xith Decemviral cycle, the xxiid general cycle. And though 
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the Januarius of that year had been stamped with its pecu- 
liar Nundinal character on the very first day of the year; 
yet the year itself could not yet have acquired the character 
of calamitous: because the events which made it so had 
not yet happened. According to the rule of the ingress 
which prevailed at this time, Marcellus and Crispinus would 
enter on office upon the Ides of March U.C. 546, April 1 
B. C. 208. The departure of the Prtors to their provinces is 
mentioned by Livy" not long after their election. Consules, 
he adds, religio tenebat, quod prodigis aliquot nuntiatis 
non facile litabant. Among these was a swarm of bees in 
the forum at Casinumw¥; which we apprehend to be a natu- 
ral argument of the arrival of the month of May at least : 
because the earliest swarming of bees for the climate of Italy 
is commonly dated by the ancients about the heliacal rising 
of the Pleiads, May 7—13. 

From what Livy proceeds to subjoin of the celebration of 
the Ludi Apollinares also in procuration of the pestilence 
this year, under the superintendence of the Pretor Ur- 
banus of the year, P. Licinius Varus*, as now taking place 
for the first time Y on the day which was ever after sollemnis 
for these games, or one of their dies sollemnes, 11 Nonas 
Quinctiles, compared with what follows, it must be evident 
that the consuls of the year too were still at Rome when 
those games were going on; that is, that neither of them 
had taken the field before July 20 the same year at least. 
And from the observation interposed by Livy at last@, Ex- 
trahi «zstatem posse cum consules crederent, it appears that 
the summer or military season itself must already have been 
drawing to its close just before their death». 

It follows then that as the calendar had been regular up 
to the beginning of B. C. 208 it would continue regular, not- 
withstanding the coincidences in question, down to the end 
of that year at least. Nor was there any reason a priori, 


U Xxvil. 23. w Ibid. xxv. 12. 3: and also the next year, 
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notwithstanding the rise of a particular prejudice against this 
one form of the Nundinal Incidence meanwhile, why it should - 
not continue so; for that incidence was in no danger of 
recurring again the next year, if it had happened in this. If 
the Nundinal character of B.C. 208 in the regular course of 
things had been unity, that of B. C. 207 in the regular course 
of things too would be 8. But B.C. 207 the prejudice in 
question, if already conceived, would be free to operate. It 
must at least affect the question of the intercalation, which 
by the law of the calendar would be required in the year 
after that, B.C. 206. If the calendar was to continue to be 
regular, this intercalation could not be omitted. If it was to 
be omitted, the calendar could not continue to be regular. 
Now it is certain that it must have been de facto omitted. If 
so the irregularity of the calendar must have borne date 
de facto from B.C. 207, or at least from B.C. 206. And it 
is a very remarkable coincidence, and cannot fail to appear a 
great confirmation of these conclusions, that reasoning only 
from an independent matter of fact, otherwise ascertained, 
the date of Zama in the Roman calendar for the time being, 
we have already come to the same inference ; both as to the 
fact of the irregularity which first begins to appear in that 
calendar in general, and as to the point of time when it must 
have begun to bear date. 


Section VI.—On the alternative upon which the Romans 
would have to decide B.C. 208. 

With regard then to the particular mode in which this 
prejudice would operate ; if the conviction was now esta- 
blished that the Nundinal Incidence on the Kalends of Janu- 
ary was ominous, and as a necessary consequence of that 
conviction if it was thenceforward by all means to be pre- 
vented ; it is manifest that there could be only two modes of 
proceeding with a view to such an end and effect as that, one 
of which must be adopted: either that the use of the Nun- 
dinal cycle would have to be discontinued from this time 
forward, or that the regular cycle of the calendar would have 
to be discarded from that time forward too. It was impossi- 
ble that both could be retained in conjunction as before, and 
yet that the incidence in question at stated times could be 
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prevented. It had been of regular occurrence heretofore in 
the natural course of both these cycles in conjunction; and 
it must be of regular occurrence still, if they continued to go 
on together. 

Now it is easy to see that the Nundinal cycle for many 
good and substantial reasons did not admit of being discon- 
tinued. It was too ancient an institution to be discarded. 
It was as old at Rome as the foundation of the city, and in 
itself it was incomparably older. There was nothing more 
ancient in Italy. It was too useful and too convenient a 
measure of time to be dispensed with; and its loss would 
have been felt in various ways. The rustic tribes, or out- 
lying members of the body politic at Rome, were especially 
interested im its continuance. The times of their resort to 
Rome for the markets, and for various other purposes, were 
regulated by it. It had been consecrated too from the first 
by the possession of a religious character and estimation; 
and the strongest and most deep-seated feelings of the human 
mind would have been shocked by laying it aside, and by 
prohibiting its observance any longer.. The Nundinz were 
feria sine festo : if they were not even in a peculiar manner 
sacred to Jupiter. Besides which the Nundinal cycle was 
mixed up in various ways with the details both of public and 
of private life; and determined a variety of customs and ob- 
servances which could not easily be changed. The trinundi- 
num was a legal term of the greatest antiquity; and of recog- 
nized standing obligation both in the courts of justice and in 
the forum and in the comitium. 

It is evident therefore that under these circumstances the 
Nundinal cycle at all events was to be retained. If so, the 
regular cycle of the calendar must be sacrificed. The pontiffs 
appear to have determined on this last alternative, as the 
least of the evils between which they had to choose; and 
accordingly from this time forward while the Nundinal cycle 
is perceived to have gone on, without let or interruption, 
subject to the same law as before, (the natural law of the 
cycle,) down to the time of the Julian correction itself, the 
calendar is seen to have been subjected to laws to which it 
could not possibly have been subjected before : laws which 
implied in themselves an irregular rule of administration, yet 
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were not without a definite end and purpose, to which they 
were all directed and all subservient. What these were, and 
what this common end and purpose proposed by them, we 
must vow proceed to explain. 





CHAPTER III. 


On the Rules required for the administration of the Irregular 
Calendar. 


Section |.—Limits prescribed to the Irregularity of the 
Calendar, by the end to which it was directed. 

If the conclusion to which we have come, respecting the 
first cause of the irregularity which was allowed to get into 
the calendar at last, is founded in the matter of fact; then it 
must be an obvious inference from it that the Irregularity 
would have its limits: and that those limits would be pre- 
scribed by the final end of the Irregularity itself. If it had 
no object in view but that of preventing the Nundinal Inci- 
dence on one particular day of the year, without disturbing 
the regular course of the Nundinal cycle; its natural limits 
would be determined accordingly. It could not and would 
not be allowed to proceed beyond what such a purpose re- 
quired. The rules and the principles then of the administra- 
tion of the calendar from this time forward must have been 
the means and contrivances of various kinds which might be 
necessary for the attamment of this particular purpose; and 
as far as those means and expedients might differ from one 
another, and follow no one and the same cycle in coming 
into operation and producing their effect perpetually, so far 
the administration of the calendar conformed thereto must 
necessarily appear to have been arbitrary, positive, and irre- 
gular: but no further. 

It is our business then, at this period of our investigation 
of the history of the Roman calendar, to inquire what these 
means and contrivances were most likely to be. It is self- 
evident that they could not always be the same; nor follow 
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a cycle of any kind; nor come into operation in a regular 
order of succession, or at stated distances of time asunder. 
A contrivance which answered the purpose for one year 
would not necessarily answer it for the next year, or for a 
number of years in succession. Yet they must all have had 
one object in view, and all have been such as to attain it 
alike ; each under the proper circumstances of its application. 
It was manifestly possible therefore that they might be found 
from experience not to be indefinite; to be after all reducible 
to a few general principles, one or other of which would suit 
every particular case. 

We have discovered accordingly that whatsoever particular 
modifications of the calendar might be necessary in particular 
years for the whole of this irregular period; yet that as di- 
rected to one object in general, the nature of which was 
known beforehand, all the expedients and contrivances, which 
would be required for its management and administration 
with such an object as that perpetually in view, may be 
classed under the four following heads. 

i. The disuse of the Merkedonius, sometimes for a longer, 
sometimes for a shorter, period of time. 

il. The use of the Merkedonius, but in an irregular man- 
ner, sometimes for several years in succession; and of an 
irregular length, sometimes of 22 days, sometimes of 23 days, 
according to circumstances. 

il. The addition of a day to the mean standard of the 
calendar year; making it 356 days instead of 355. 

iv. The subtraction of a day from the mean standard of 
the calendar year ; making it 354 days instead of 355. 

These four rules comprehend every thing necessary to the ex- 
planation or illustration of the actual administration of the Ro- 
man calendar from this time forward, down to the date of the 
Julian correction. We have ascertained from experience that 
one or other was competent to answer the purpose proposed by 
the administration; the stated and regular diversion of a parti- 
cular form of the Nundinal Incidence upon the days of the year, 
in every instance in which that purpose is known to have been 
attained: and that, with one or two exceptions to the contrary, 
was in fact perpetually. They are the rules and principles which 
we have taken along with us, in rectifying and reducing to order 
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this most intricate period of the existence of the Roman ca- 
lendar; from B.C. 207 to B.C. 45: the proper period of the 
irregular state of the calendar. The necessity of the case 
suggested them to us while the work of this rectification and 
reduction was in hand; and the same necessity, we doubt 
not, would suggest them to any one else, who should under- 
take to effect the same thing, subject to this one condition 
only: viz. That, while the calendar continued to embody the 
Nundinal cycle, in perfect conformity to the proper law of 
that cycle, perpetually, the details of the calendar should be 
so modified and so regulated in other respects that, except in 
those cases in which the matter of fact is known from testi- 
mony to have fallen out differently, the Nundinal Incidence 
should never happen on the new year’s day; that is on the 
Kalends of January. There is every reason then to presume 
that the proposal of the very same end, and the very same 
fact of the impossibility of attaining it perpetually in any 
other way, and consequently the very same sense of necessity, 
must have suggested these very same expedients in the first in- 
stance of all to the Roman pontiffs, or to the proper persons, 
whosoever they were, who had officially the direction and ad- 
ministration of the calendar at Rome. Contrivances, rules, 
and expedients such as these, (as the actual scheme of the 
calendar, which we ourselves have compiled for this period 
by means of them, suffices to shew,) were competent to an- 
swer the end in view; but nothing less than these: and we 
may add nothing in general different from these. 


Section I].—On the actual use of the Rules in question in the 
administration of the Irregular Calendar. 


We shall proceed however to shew that we are not left to 
supposition merely when we assume that from this time 
forward the Roman calendar must have been subjected to 
such rules and principles as these. Testimony is extant to 
the actual use of one or other of the expedients in question 
according to circumstances ; or if testimony is wanting, its 
absence is supplied by the reason of things, and by the ne- 
cessity of the case. 

i. With regard to the omission of the regular Merkedonius 
for a longer or a shorter time; Macrobius observes, Verum 
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fuit tempus cum propter superstitionem interkalatio omuis 
omissa est®. The fact thus asserted could not possibly have 
held good of any period in the existence of the regular calen- 
dar. If the assertion had any foundation to rest upon, it 
must have been at some period or other of the irregular ad- 
ministration of the calendar. The first cause of this omission 
of the Merkedonius we observe is attributed to superstition ; 
and superstition was the true ultimate cause of the irregu- 
larity of the calendar in general: the superstitious dread of 
the Nundinal Incidence on the new year’s day. It should be 
remembered that B.C. 208 the year distinguished by this 
coincidence being the first year of the xith Decemviral cycle 
was intercalary according to rule; and the prejudice against 
the Nundinal Incidence on the first day of the year, in the 
first year of the cycle, excited by the nature of the events 
which happened in the course of this year, might very possibly 
extend itself to the stated and regular Merkedonius of the 
year also. 

On the whole, it is easy to see that there might have been 
sufficient in the circumstances and characteristics of this 
year, B.C. 208, to have given occasion to a prejudice against 
the regular Merkedonius, as well as against the regular Nun- 
dinal incidence, in that year of the cycle. There are three 
periods in the history of the calendar from B.C. 208 to B.C. 
45, to any of which this statement of Macrobius’ relating to 
the omission of the Merkedonius would apply alike ; i. B.C. 
207 to B.C. 192: i. B.C. 100 to B.C. 96: iii. B. C. 62 to 
B.C. 53. But we are entirely of opinion that the first of 
these is that of which it is really to be understood ; both as 
the first instance of the kind, and as the direct effect of the 
superstition to which it is attributed, in its first operation on 
the calendar ; and as the longest in point of duration: and 
on all these accounts as the most remarkable case of the 
kind. 

i. With regard to the use of the Merkedonius indeed but 
in an irregular manner ; there is no express testimony to the 
fact of such an use: but intercalary years are on record 
which demonstrate it as effectually. These recorded in- 
stances of intercalations leave no doubt that from B. C. 192 
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downwards the use of the Merkedonius must have been re- 
sumed, and must have made a part of the administration of 
the irregular calendar, as much as of the regular. But they 
also prove that its use or its disuse from this time forward 
was subject to no fixed rule, distinct from the general prin- 
ciple which we suppose to have pervaded the irregular ad- 
ministration of the calendar from first to last; that the 
times of its insertion were indefinite, and left to the discretion 
of the Pontiffs: that it was sometimes inserted for several 
years in succession; that its length was indefinite too, and 
sometimes 22 sometimes 23 days, as the necessity of the case 
might require. Of the use of this particular instrument in 
the administration of the irregular calendar, an irregular 
Merkedonius, we may make ourselves more certain than of 
that of any other. 

ii. With regard to the addition of a day to the mean 
standard of the Roman year; Macrobius observed in the 
passage first quoted from him, Atque hoc est quod quidam 
veterum retulerunt, non solum mensem apud Romanos verum 
etiam diem interkalarem fuisse¢. It was found upon record 
then in some of the ancients that the old Roman calendar 
had an intercalary day, as well as an intercalary month. A 
day, under some circumstances, might be intercalated in that 
calendar as well as a month; long before the Julian correc- 
tion and the institution of the cycle of the leap day. 

Macrobius himself it is true supposed that this intercalary 
day was the superfluous one in the mean lunar year of 355 
days as compared with that of 354 days; and that the final 
end of its intercalation under any circumstances was only the 
diversion of the Nundinal incidence from the Nones of the 
month. We have said enough in disproof of the truth of 
both these suppositions. They affect however nothing but 
the question of the opinion and belief of Macrobius himself 
on these points. He has appealed to no ancient testimony 
to this supposed mode of the application of some one day; as 
he has to the fact of its bemg recognized in the calendar, and 
of its being applied there in some manner or other. We may 
reject his statement, concerning the use and application of 
the day, as merely his own opinion ; but we must receive the 
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fact of its admissibility mto the calendar, for some proper 
purpose or other, on the credit of the ancients, who testified 
to it from their own knowledge. It is impossible however 
that there could have been any such day in the regular calen- 
dar. If it ever had an actual existence it must have been in 
the irregular calendar. 

Accordingly, after B. C. 208, the addition of a day to 
what had been before the mean standard of the civil or ca- 
lendar year is repeatedly discoverable. It was one of the 
expedients resorted to for the attainment of the end to which 
the administration of the calendar thenceforward was uni- 
formly directed; and a very important and useful contriv- 
ance for that purpose. From B.C. 208 then downwards it 
might truly be said that the Roman calendar had an inter- 
calary day as well as an intercalary month; and Macrobius 
might have found that asserted in various authors who were 
all ancients in comparison of his own time, and yet might 
not be older in any instance than B.C. 208. 

iv. With regard to the case which was the reverse of this, 
that of the abstraction of a day from the mean standard of 
the civil year; express testimony indeed to the fact of such 
abstraction is wanting: but examples are on record of years 
in the calendar, at various periods of the interval from B.C. 
207 to B.C. 45, of each of which it is demonstrable that it 
could not have consisted of more than 354 days. These 
cases are abundantly competent to substantiate the fact of 
this rule. We shall produce some actual proofs of such years 
by and by. 


Section II].—On the seat of the intercalary day in the year 
of 356 days. 

The irregular calendar then was capable of containing years 
of 354 days, 355 days, 356 days, 377 days, and 378 days re- 
spectively; and actually did so in repeated instances, as we shall 
see hereafter. Of these however none can be considered as 
strictly new, and as peculiar to the irregular calendar, but those 
of 354 days and those of 356. The other three descriptions of 
years, those of 355 days those of 377 days and those of 378 
days, were the regular years of the regular calendar; the 
first of the three, the regular common year, the two last the 
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regular intercalary years. It is not necessary to say any 
thing more about the admission of these three kinds of years 
into the irregular calendar also, except in the case of the two 
last ; the proper intercalary years of the old calendar, and if 
we choose so to consider and call them the proper intercalary 
years of the irregular calendar also: though the year of 356 
days in that calendar, compared with the year of 355 days 
proper to it also, was intercalary likewise. In these proper 
intercalary years of the irregular calendar, the use of the 
Merkedonius made the difference between them and the 
common year of 355 days in the irregular calendar as much 
as in the regular; and the Merkedonius in these cases too 
was inserted in the usual place, in the month of February, 
after the Terminalia. 

In the other description of intercalary years, those of 356 
days, (intercalated consequently with an extra day not with 
an extra month,) it might be supposed a priori that, in con- 
formity to the old rule in that respect, the seat of this extra 
day must have been in the month of Februarius, and after 
the Terminalia ; as it afterwards was in the Julian correction. 
Nor would we venture to say with too much confidence that 
such was not the case. It is to be considered however that 
the introduction of an intercalary day instead of an interca- 
lary month was a new feature in the administration of the 
intercalary system of the calendar; and as a special case of 
its kind it might require a special rule. The prejudice ex- 
cited against the use of the regular Merkedonius was very 
likely to extend to its regular seat in the calendar also. We 
have seen reason at least to conclude that the seat of the 
intercalary day in the irregular calendar was not the same as 
that of the intercalary month; and that, while the latter was 
always inserted in the usual place in Februarius, the former 
was inserted at the end of the year, between the last day of 
December and the first of Januarius. We shall proceed to 
lay the grounds of this conclusion before the reader; leav- 
ing him to judge of them for himself. But we must first 
of all say something of the Dies Religiosi of the Roman 
Calendar. 
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Section IV.—On the Dies Religiosi of the Roman Calendar. 


It is well known that certain days in the Roman calendar 
bore the name of religiosi, and in point of estimation cor- 
responded to the jyépar azodpddes of the Greek calendar, 
some account of which was given supra®. There were three 
of these in every month; and four more at least: so that 
the total amount of such days, before the Julian correction, 
must have been 40 at least in every common year, and 43 at 
least in every intercalary year, of the old calendar. 

Religiosi enim dies dicuntur, says A. Gellius‘, tristi omine 
infames impeditique; in quibus et res divinas facere et rem 
quampiam novam exordiri temperandum est. quos multitudo 
imperitorum prave et perperam nefastos appellant. Festus 
gives the following account of thems: Dies autem religiosi 
quibus nisi quod necesse est nefas habetur facere. quales 
sunt sex et triginta atri qui appellantur, et Alhensis, atque 
ii quibus mundus patet. We shall have occasion to consider 
the date of the Dies Alliensis hereafter. As to the days 
Quibus mundus patere putabatur: Mundus ut ait Capito 
Ateius in libro sexto Pontificali ter in anno patere solet, die- 
bus his, postridie Volcanalia et ante diem sextum Idus No- 
vembres. The text of Festus is defective in this instance. 
It may be supplied from Paullusi: Mundum gentiles ter in 
anno patere putabant, diebus his: postridie Volcanalia, et ante 
diem tertium Nonas Octobres, et ante diem sextum Idus 
Novembris. 

The Vulcanalia or feastday of Vulcan in the Julian calen- 
dar was marked for the x Kalendas Septembres, August 23 
Romank. In the old Roman calendar that date would be 
Sextilis 21. Consequently these three days of the Mundus 
patens in the old calendar were Sextilis 22, October 5, and 


November 8 Roman respectively; in the Julian Calendar, 
August 24, October 5, and November 8. The other days 
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included under the general name of religiosi, but called also 
atri in particular, were three in every month; the Dies 
postriduani of every month, Postridie Kalendas, Postridie 
Nonas, and Postridie Idus. 

Dies postridie Kalendas Nonas Eidus appellati atri, quod 
per eos dies novi inciperent!. In the Preenestine calendar or 
Fasti Verrii Flacci™ a note appears to have stood opposite 
to each of these days in Januarius, (and perhaps in the rest 
of the months too,) implying that all of them were aéri, and 
ex senatusconsulto. The fullest account of these days in par- 
ticular however is given by Aulus Gellius and Macrobius. 

Verrius Flaccus in quarto de verborum significatione dies 
qui sunt postridie Kalendas Nonas Idus, quos vulgus im- 
perite nefastos dicit, propter hanc caussam dictos habitosque 
atros esse scribit. “ Urbe,” inquit, “a Gallis Senonibus re- 
ciperata, L. Atilius in senatu verba fecit: Q. Sulpicium tri- 
bunum militum ad Aliam adversus Gallos pugnaturum rem 
divinam dimicandi gratia postridie Idus fecisse: tum exerci- 
tum populi Romani occidione occisum, et post diem tertium 
ejus diei urbem preter Capitolium captam esse: complures- 
que alios senatores recordari sese dixerunt quotiens belli ge- 
rendi gratia res divina postridie Kalendas Nonas Idus a ma- 
gistratu populi Romani facta esset ; ejus belli proximo dein- 
ceps preelio rempublicam male gestam esse. tum senatus eam 
rem ad Pontifices rejecit: ipsi quod videretur statuerent. 
Pontifices decreverunt nullum his diebus sacrificium recte 
futurum 2.” 

Omnes autem postriduani dies seu post Kalendas sive post 
Nonas Idusye ex zequo atri sunt °—Dies autem postriduanos 
ad omnia majores nostri cavendos putarunt: quos etiam 
atros velut infausta appellatione damnarunt......horum caus- 
sam Gellius Annalium libro quartodecimo et Cassius Hemina 
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Historiarum libro secundo referunt. ‘ Anno ab urbe con- 
dita trecentesimo sexagesimo tertio a tribunis militum Vir- 
ginio, Manlio, Aimilio, Postumio, conlegisque eorum, in se- 
natu tractatum, quid esset propter quod toties intra paucos 
annos male esset afflicta respublica . . et ex preecepto Patrum 
L. Aquinium haruspicem in senatum venire jussum religio- 
num requirendarum gratia dixisse Q. Sulpicium tribunum 
militum ad Alliam adversum Gallos pugnaturum rem divi- 
nam dimicandi gratia fecisse postridie Idus Quinctiles ; item 
apud Cremeram, multisque aliis temporibus et locis, post sa- 
crificium die postero celebratum male cessisse conflictum. 
tune Patres jussisse ut ad collegium Pontificum de his reli- 
gionibus referretur ; Pontificesque statuisse postridie omnes 
Kalendas Nonas Idus atros dies habendos, ut hi dies neque 
preliares neque puri neque comitiales essent P.” 

So likewise Plutarch4: Ava ri thv peta Kadavias jpépav 
Kat Novvas kal Eiéots dvéodov Kat dvexdjyntov tiWevtar; mdrTe- 
pov, ws ot mAEtoToL voutCovor Kat AiBios torope?, wera Tas Kviv- 
TiAdas Eidos as viv lovAlas Kadodow e€dyovtes of xtAlapxot TO 
oTpatevpa mepi Tov ’AdAlav moTamov expaTnOnoay bo Kedrov 
paxn, Kal Tiv TOA amedecav ; vouiobelons Oe Tis pera Tas El- 
dovs anodppdoos, mponyayev waoTEp iret Toppwtépw TO eOos 7 
devoloamovia, kal KaTéoTyncev eis THY adTV ebAGBELaY THY TE METS 
vas Noévvas kal tiv peta Tas Kaddvoas ;— AdAAG ‘Pwpalos atrn 
pla Tév arodppddwy éotl, kal bv adriy éExdoTou pnvos Erepar dvo, 
Ths Tpos TO cuvpPav etAaBeElas Kal Sevodamovias emt TACOY HoTeEp 
elwde puelons *. 

Lastly, Livy s, referred to by Plutarch: Tum de diebus re- 
ligiosis agitari coeptum; diemque ante diem xv Kalendas 
Sextiles duplici clade insignem, quo die ad Cremeram Fabii 
ceesi, quo deinde ad Alliam cum exitio urbis fede pugnatum, 
a posteriore clade Alliensem adpellarunt, insignemque rei 
nulli publice privatimque agende fecerunt. quidam, quod 
postridie Idus Quinctiles non litasset Sulpicius tribunus 
militum, neque inventa pace deim post diem tertium objectus 
hosti exercitus Romanus esset ; etiam postridie Idus rebus 


» Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16. 280. 4 Questiones Romane, xxv. 
® Camillus, xix. Cf. Dionysius, Hal. ix. 23. 8 vi. I. 
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divinis supersederi jussum: inde ut postridie Kalendas quo- 
que ac Nonas eadem religio esset traditum putant *. 

It appears then from all these accounts that the dies Alli- 
ensis and Postridie Idus at least were early proscribed as 
atri ; but that there was some doubt among the most learned 
of the Romans themselves whether the other two Dies postri- 
duani, the Postridie Kalendas and Postridie Nonas, were in- 
cluded in the same proscription at first, or only by degrees 
and from analogy. Yet it would doubtless contribute to 
confirm the prejudice against these days in general, and 
against that of the Postridie Kalendas in particular, that even 
the unfortunate battle of Cann was fought Postridie Ka- 
lendas (sc. Sextiles, Sextilis 2 Roman) B.C. 216. Ante 
diem quoque quartum Kalendas vel Nonas vel Idus tam- 
quam inominatum diem plerique vitant. ejus observantiz an 
religio ulla sit tradita queeri solet. sed nos nihil super ea re 
scriptum invenimus nisi quod Q. Claudius Annalium quinto 
cladem illam vastissimam pugne Cannensis factam refert 
ante diem quartum Nonas Sextilest: which is taken almost 
word for word from A. Gellius". 

Now of these dies atri or religiosi in general Festus and 
Paullus observe ¥ ; Itaque per eos dies non cum hoste manus 
conserebant: non exercitus scribebatur: non comitia habe- 
bant: non aliud quidquam in republica nisi quod ultima 
necessitas admoneret administrabatur. Under these cireum- 
stances, it can scarcely be considered probable that Scipio 


* Paullus, apud Festum; xii. 281. 5: Nonarum Iduum Kalendarum 
posteri dies nuptiis alieni habentur ; quoniam hi dies decreto Pontificum 
atri judicati sunt: quod quotiescunque Romani duces belli gerendi gratia 
his diebus supplicaverunt male rem publicam gessere. Cf. Macrobius Sa- 
turn. i. 15. 276. Festus adds, Item nove nupte a. d. iiii. Kalend. 
Nonas Idus diem atrum inlucessere observatum est. Cf. Fragmenta, p. 14. 

It appears from Festus also, xiv. 336. 1. Penus: that certain days circa 
Vestalia (v Idus Junias, June g Roman) were religious; because the 
Penus or locus intimus in Aide Veste usually covered up with mats was 
then opened. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 249. 

It appears also from Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem, ii. 4.5. that the next 
two days after the Ferize Latinz were religious. Cf. Macrobius, Saturn. i. 
16. 279. 


t Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16. 281. uy. 17. W xi. 254. 10. Mundus. 
Of. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16. 279. 
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Africanus would select such a day as the iv Nonas Decem- 
bres, (December 2 Roman,) Postridie Kalendas Decembres, 
for giving Hannibal battle at Zama, if the choice of a day 
for that purpose was in his own power; as it is clearly seen to 
have been in this instance. Yet that must have been the 
case if the Roman year B.C. 202 consisted of 356 days, 
and if the intercalary day, which made the difference be- 
tween such years and the common ones of 355 days, was 
inserted in Februarius. For then the Kalends of December 
must have fallen a day later, October 18 not October 17 ; 
and October 19 the day of the eclipse, and therefore of the 
battle, must have fallen on the Postridie Kalendas, Decem- 
ber 2 Roman. But if the imtercalary day was inserted at 
the end of the year, it would make no difference to the 
Kalends of December this year; only to the Kalends of 
Januarius in the next. The Kalende Decembres would be 
October 17; and the date of the battle would be iii Nonas 
Decembres, December 3 Roman, October 19 Julian *. 

It may be objected however that to suppose the intercala- 
tion of the extra day B.C. 202 reserved for the end of De- 
cember would make a difference to the date of the Saturnalia ; 
and therefore to that of the defeat of Vermina, from which 
we collected the Roman date of Zama. But this objection 
would be altogether mistaken. It would make no difference 
to the meaning of the phrase Saturnalia prima, whether there 
was an extra day given to December or not. It would af- 
fect only the style of that day in the calendar. If Decem- 
ber had 29 days only it would be the xiv Kal. Januarias. 


* We read indeed in Frontinus, De Strategematis (iv. vii. 30), that 
the battle of Magnesia, B.C. 190, followed by the victory over Antiochus 
Magnus, by advice of Scipio Africanus, who accompanied his brother on 
that expedition, was purposely fought on a dies religiosus ; which turns 
out, as we hope to shew hereafter, to have been a dies postriduanus, Postri- 
die kalendas, vi Nonas Maii in the calendar of the time being. But this 
was a very different affair from the battle of Zama; and with a very dif- 
ferent enemy from Hannibal. It is possible that Scipio Africanus himself 
might be superior to this prejudice against a dies postriduanus. But were 
the minds of his soldiers likely to be so? especially after the experience of 
such a battle as Canne? and would a prudent and wary general like 
Scipio, about to stake every thing on the issue of a battle with Hannibal, 
pay no regard to the prejudices of his soldiers ? 
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If it had 30 days, it would be the xv Kalendas Januarias. 
In either case it would still be the 17th of the month *. 

And here a curious and possibly an important question pre- 
sents itself. Did Livy find this date of the victory over Ver- 
mina, Saturnalibus primis, in his original authorities and so 
expressed ; or did he himself throw its proper meaning, De- 
cember 17, into that form on purpose? In our opinion, it is 
much the most probable supposition that he found it re- 
corded in those terms. If so there was already a Saturnalia 
prima, and consequently a Saturnalia secunda at least, as 
early as the battle of Zama, B.C. 202; and yet the Satur- 
nalia according to Livy had been first attached to the same 
day only 15 years before, B. C. 217: and that day the stated 
date of their commencement at least ever after; December 
17 Roman. But let us suppose that December began to have 
30 days B.C. 207. It must consequently have begun from the 
same time to have a xv Kal. Januarias, which now corre- 
sponded to the 17th of the month; the stated date of the Sa- 
turnalia. And yet it had still a xiv Kalendas also; which 
had always been the date of the Saturnalia until then. Is it 
therefore inconceivable that from this time forward the Sa- 
turnalia might begin to be kept on two days; the xv and xiv 
Kalendas Januarias: on the former because it corresponded 
to the 17th of the month, on the latter because it was the 
old and original date of the feast? If not, then the distinc- 
tion of a Saturnalia prima, and a Saturnalia secunda, would 
begin to be matter of fact B.C. 202; and it would not be 


* It may perhaps be objected too that the Saturnalia prima itself was a 
dies religiosus. Macrobius, at least, 1.16. 279, contends that the Saturna- 
lia, being a dies festus or feriatus, was religiosus ad prelium. Festus too 
observes, xiv. 365. 3. Preliares dies appellantur quibus fas est hostem 
bello lacessere; erant enim quedam ferie publice quibus nefas fuit id 
facere. This must be understood of days on which they might lawfully 
offer battle of their own accord; for they might accept an offer of battle, 
made by an enemy, under any circumstances. Sciendum est tamen, 
says Macrobius, (loc. cit.) eligendi ad pugnandum diem Romanis tunc 
fuisse licentiam, si ipsi inferrent bellum: at cum exciperent nullum ob- 
stitisse diem quo minus vel salutem suam vel publicam defenderent digni- 
tatem. This objection however would be overruled by the matter of fact. 
Whether the Saturnalia prima was a dies feriatus, and therefore a dies re- 


ligiosus ad prelium, or not; yet Vermina was encountered and routed by 
Scipio, on that day. 
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surprising to find the defeat of Vermina, December 17 Ro- 
man, B.C. 202, dated on the Saturnalia prima, and not on 
the 17th of the month *. 


Section V.—On the suppression of a day in years of 
354 days. 


With regard to the abstraction of a day from the mean 
length of the civil year, 355 days, it was probably done by 
suppressing the 28th of Februarius. Even in such cases the 
length of that month would still be analogous to that of the 
Merkedonius in years of 377 days. The test or criterion of years 
of this description, which contained 354: not 355 days, on this 
principle, would be the absence of a xvi Kalendas Martias in 
them; which Februarius, as a month of 28 days, must ordi- 
narily have possessed. We have no positive case to appeal to, 
known from testimony, of a Roman Februarius which actu- 
ally wanted such a day; but circumstantial evidence is in 
existence, supplied by the letters of Cicero to Atticus, that 
such was the case with the Februarius of U. C. 705 B. C. 50- 
49. There is a regular series of these letters, from the time 
of Pompey’s leaving Rome that year to the date of his de- 
parture from Brundisium to Epirus, in which almost every 
day in the Roman Februarius, but this one of xvi Kalendas 
Martias, is found on record: and in particular the xv Ka- 
lendas *, the xiv Kalendas, the xiii Kalendas Y, and the iii Idus 
Februarias?. And there are other proofs, supplied by the 
chronology of contemporary events, that Februarius that 
year could have consisted of 27 days only. We may con- 
clude then with every appearance of probability that there 
was no xvi Kalendas Martias in that month that year; 


* The fact for which we are contending, the intercalation of the extra 
day in the old calendar at the end of the year, not in February, will be 
placed out of question, we hope, by the peculiar rule of the actual ad- 
ministration of the Julian correction itself for the first 36 years during 
which it was irregularly administered ; when that comes to be explained. 
Possibly also by the dates of certain Triumphs hereafter to be considered. 

Scaliger too was of our opinion that the extra day, of which we are 
speaking, was intercalated at the end of December; which in such years 
had 30 days. See De Emendatione, v. 459 B. 


X vill. Il. Y villi. 12. 6-11. Z ix. 10, 
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that Februarius had only 27 days, and that the year had 
only 354: and that both these things were the consequence 
of the want of this one day, the xvi Kalendas Martias. 

It may be demonstrated however, by the help of two facts, 
each of them well authenticated, that for some time before 
the Julian correction the Roman calendar must have con- 
tained years of this abridged standard, 354 days instead of 
355. One of these is the fact that the Kalends of January 
were Nundinal B. C.52; the other is the fact that the Ka- 
lends of January were Nundinal also B.C. 45. The sum total 
then of days in the calendar between the Kalends of January 
B.C. 52 and the Kalends of January B.C. 45 must have 
been such as to contain a certain number of Nundinal cycles 
without any remainder. 

Now we know the length of two of these years, B. C. 52 
and B.C. 46. The former contained 377 days, the latter 
445 days. Let the sum of days in each of the intermediate 
years be taken from our own Roman calendar. 


Sum total of days in the Roman Calendar, from the Kalende Januarie 
U.C. 702 B.C. 52 to the Kalende Januarie U.C. 709 B.C. 45. 








Pic, jez, B.C. re Sum of days 377 
(ict alee ean a 354 
10% SEV ES = 354 
10 TIN TAD = 354 
APO aa 1540 == 354 
They a mae, ny 354 
193). 4== = 40 = 445 
U.C. 7o9 B.C. 45 Sum collected 2592 


Now this sum=324 x8. Each of these facts then being 
taken for granted, viz. that the Kalends of January were 
Nundinal B. C. 52, and again, B.C. 45, and that B.C. 52 
contained 377 days and B.C. 46 445 days; each of the in- 
termediate years must have contained 354 days. If any of 
them contained a day more or a day less than 354, the Ka- 
lends of January might have been nundinal B.C. 52, but 
they could not again have been so B.C. 45. Had any of 
them indeed contained eight days more or eight days less 
than 354, January 1 Roman B. C. 45 might have been 
Nundinal ; but we should have been involved in that case in 
other difficulties of a still more serious kind, relating to the 
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Julian date of the Kalends of January in the first Julian 
year at Rome. On the whole we consider the above to be 
a conclusive proof that, at this period in the administration 
of the Roman calendar, years of 354 days were admissible 
into the calendar, and for a number of years in succession. 
And if at this period, no doubt at any former period of the 
same irregular administration. In fact we have seen every 
reason to conclude that, long before the Julian correction, 
the actual length of the civil year was 354 days quite as often 
as 355. 


Section VI.—On the order in which the above Rules appear 
to have been brought into operation. 


i. Among these rules and contrivances then, for the direc- 
tion and administration of the calendar, which the change of 
circumstances prescribed, the first which was actually ap- 
plied appears to have been that of dispensing with the regu- 
lar intercalary month, and yet creasing the length of the 
year by aday. ‘This began to be the rule of administration 
B.C. 207; and continued to be so down to B.C. 201—200, 
the year after the close of the second Punic war; the last of 
the years, for that time, so administered. 

The effect of this rule on the Nundinal character of Janu- 
arius was to make it alternate regularly, as long as the rule 
continued in force, from 8 to 4, and from 4 to 8, in succes- 
sive years. The Nundinal character of B.C. 207 itself was 8; 
and that was also the regular character of that year in the 
regular cycle: and as this year turned out to be the date of 
the battle of the Metaurus, and of the defeat and the death 
of Asdrubal, the Nundinal character of that year was as 
likely to be considered lucky and auspicious as that of the 
year before unlucky and ominous. For it was from the date 
of this victory that the Republic took heart, and began to 
cherish a good hope of the yet prosperous conclusion of the 
war. 

Testis Metaurum flumen et Asdrubal 
Devictus et pulcher fugatis 


Ille dies Latio tenebris 
Qui primus alma risit adorea . 


@ Horace, iv. 4. 38. 
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The recession of the civil Roman year on the proleptical 
Julian year under such circumstances would be nine days in 
every common year of the cycle of leap-year, and ten days 
every leap-year ; and if it went on without interruption from 
B.C. 207 to B. C. 202, (as it appears to have done,) it could 
not fail to amount to 46 days exactly at the date of the 
battle of Zama: as we have seen that it actually did. 

ii. The abstraction of a day from the length of the year 
appears to have been the expedient next resorted to; beginning 
B.C. 200 and continuing down to B.C. 193—192. The rule 
of administration for this period was to have one year of 354: 
days and two of 355, alternately. The effect of the rule on 
the Nundinal character of Januarius was to cause it to recur, 
in the same order, every three years; and that order, 8, 6,3: 
as the inspection of our calendar will shew. 

iii. The Merkedonius properly so called was first re- 
sumed B.C. 192-191; when the Kalends of January had 
fallen back as far as August 4. And the fact of its re- 
sumption at that time is confirmed even by the opinion or 
statement which Macrobius attributes to Fulvius Nobilior? ; 
that this year, the consular year of Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
U. C. 563 of Varro, U.C. 562 of the Fasti Capitolini, was 
the first instance of an intercalary year absolutely: which 
could not be true of this year except as the date of the 
actual resumption of the use of the Merkedonius after a long 
period of intermission. 

iv. From this time forward each of the above-mentioned 
expedients, whether the addition of a day to the year, or the 
abstraction of a day from the year, or the insertion in the 
calendar of an extraordinary month sometimes of 22 days 
sometimes of 23 days, and sometimes for several years in 
succession, continued to be employed in the administration 
of the calendar; but pro re nata, or according to circum- 
stances: i.e. after a manner which does not admit of being 
generally and summarily stated here, but will appear at one 
glance from the inspection of the calendar. 

U.C. 601 B.C. 154-153, by virtue of these different modes 
of treating and administering the calendar down to that 
time, the Kalends of January had been brought to their ori- 


b Saturnalia, i. 13. 267. 
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ginal epoch B. C. 209, December 29, within one day; i. e. to 
December 28 B.C. 154. It appears from various authori- 
ties, as we shall see hereafter, that ¢his was the year in 
which the consular ingress was first fixed to the Kalends of 
January, instead of the Ides of March ; remaining ever after 
attached to them. And though some of our authorities also 
would seem to ascribe this change of the official rule to the 
Bellum Celtibericum or Lusitanicum, which broke out the 
same year, it is just as probable that the coincidence which 
we have mentioned, characteristic of it, (viz. the return of 
the head of the calendar as nearly as possible to its original 
epoch just at the time when it first became irregular,) had 
something to do with it also. 

v. As the irregularity originally admitted into the calen- 
dar bore date de facto in the first year of the regular cycle, 
B.C. 208; the irregular period of the calendar is distribut- 
able into cycles of 24 years each, as much as the regular. 
B.C. 153 was the eighth year of the third irregular cycle; 
and from that time forward down to the last year of the 
fourth, B.C. 113, it may be seen that the administration of 
the calendar on the whole approached as nearly to the cha- 
racter of regular as under the circumstances of the case was 
possible. The extreme limits of the Kalends of January, for 
the whole of this period, were not later than January 26 on 
the one hand nor earlier than December 9 on the other: 
and as far as we have the means of judging from contempo- 
rary history, it confirms this state of things; by giving us 
reason to conclude that the civil Roman year of this time 
must have very nearly coincided with the natural. 

Through the fifth irregular cycle, B. C. 112-89, the Ka- 
lends of January fluctuated between November 29 their 
earliest term and January 24 their latest. Through the 
sixth, B.C. 88-65, they did so between December 1 and 
March 6. The seventh cycle was an imperfect one, extend- 
ing from B.C. 64 only to B.C. 46 the year of the Julian 
correction. During this part of it, the Kalends of January 
advanced as far forward as March 11 at one time; and fell 
back as low as October 11 at another. As the final result 
of all the preceding arrangements and details of the inter- 
mediate years from B.C. 208 to B.C. 46, the Kalends of 
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January in the first Julian year U. C. 709 issued out at last 
in December 30 B.C. 46: of which more we trust will be 
said hereafter. 


Section VII.—On the truth and accuracy of our Calendar 
for the Irregular Period. 


The confirmation of the truth of our calendar for each of 
these periods by the necessary proofs is a very important 
point ; but one which must be reserved for the present. We 
are well aware that the arrangements and details of each, 
which we have proposed, at first sight must appear arbitrary 
and positive ; but so must the arrangements actually adopted 
at the time for each of the same periods have been: arbi- 
trary and positive like ours. We have explained on what 
principle they all proceed ; viz. that of diverting the Nundi- 
nal incidence from the Kalends of January, except in those 
cases in which it is known that it actually happened upon 
them: and we have also shewn that for such an end and 
purpose as that perpetually only such and such means and 
expedients in general could be devised and could be adopted; 
means and contrivances which must have suggested them- 
selves to the actual administrators of the calendar at the 
time as spontaneously as they did to us. 

At the same time we wish it to be understood that these 
arrangements of ours are proposed as the actual details of 
the Roman calendar, through the most intricate period of its 
history, only so far as they can be considered indispensable 
to the end and purpose which we suppose to have been kept 
in view all through its actual administration for the same 
length of time ; and that, it is evident, must be rather in the 
general result and effect of our arrangements, taken collec- 
tively, than in the details of their component parts. It is 
very possible that different particular arrangements might 
be equally compatible with the end in view, at particular 
periods of the general administration ; but not so as to alter 
the result of the whole. If changes are made at particular 
periods, it must be on the principle of compensation ; i. e. of 
giving in one instance as much as should be taken away in 
another. In this case, if our arrangements were to be altered 
in one part they must be altered in another; and yet every 
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thing must continue the same on the whole: on which prin- 
ciple it would soon be found from experience that the actual — 
arrangements of our own scheme afforded no scope nor 
license for change or variation at all, except within very 
narrow limits. 

It is to be considered also that there are various points of 
time in the course of this irregular period at which the de- 
tails of our calendar must be regarded as fixed ; because they 
are otherwise determined. Limits are prescribed to the pos- 
sible liberty of departure from our arrangements sometimes 
by the course of the Nundinal cycle, and by the Nundinal 
character of a given year which happens to be known; some- 
times by the interposition of intercalary years which are 
known; sometimes by years which are known to have been 
common ; sometimes by historical dates which fix a cardinal 
point in a given year, and through that the rest of the year, 
and reflexively and prospectively too to a certain extent de- 
termine the arrangements and details even of the years be- 
fore and after them. The date of Zama, as determined by 
the eclipse of October 19 B.C. 202, serves that purpose for 
the years between it and B.C. 208. The solar eclipse of 
March 14 B.C. 190, and the lunar eclipse of June 21 B.C. 
168, are of equal importance to the details of the calendar in 
the midst of which they come. From the light too which 
the former reflects on the actual state of the calendar at the 
time, we learn that the true point of time when it was most 
irregular was not just before the Julian correction but just 
before this eclipse ; for then the Kalends of January were fall- 
ing on August 16, and the year before on August 4; while 
just before the Julian correction they were not falling later 
than October 11. There are other years too, in which the 
accuracy of our arrangements may be taken for granted, 
especially just previously to the Julian correction ; B.C. 63, 
B.C. 51, B.C. 50, B.C. 49, B. C. 47, B.C. 46: and to the 
history of that correction these are the most important 
of all. 


Secrion VIII.—On the cases of exception to the rule of the 
Nundinal Incidence through the Irregular Period. 


The exceptions however to the above rule of the Nundinal 
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Incidence, which we profess to take as our only safe guide in 
threading the mazes of the irregular administration of the 
calendar, are carefully to be taken into account as we proceed; 
for some there were, which are actually on record. The only 
question which can be raised on this point is Whether these 
historical cases of exception are all which must be supposed 
to have actually occurred? And to this question, as every 
one must see, we scarcely know what answer to return. Did 
we possess the whole of the Roman history of Dio Cassius we 
might have been able to pronounce upon it; for that historian 
in particular seems to have paid special attention to these 
cases of the Nundinal Incidence on the Kalends of January, 
and to have left none unnoticed which came in his way. 
And forasmuch as even he specifies only one example of this 
kind in the strictly irregular period of the calendar, and Ma- 
crobius only one more in a part of the same period which is 
wanting in him; upon the whole we are inclined to believe 
that these exceptions to the rule were very rare in their oc- 
currence: and that in those which are actually on record for 
the irregular period we have probably all which actually 
occurred, 

There was however one exception to the rule, which will 
perhaps appear as extraordinary as any, and yet is one of the 
best ascertained of all. We mean the Nundinal Incidence 
on the Kalends of January in the first Julian year itself. It 
is an obvious question Whether that was accidental or de- 
signed? And, if it was not accidental, Whether the mind of 
Cesar himself was superior to the prejudice which had so 
long possessed the minds of his countrymen, that one form 
of the Nundinal Incidence was more lucky or more unlucky 
than another? or was the course of things both before, and 
up to, the completion of the Julian correction such that 
even this coincidence at last could not have been avoided ? 
Suetonius indeed tells us that Julius Cesar in particular was 
never deterred by any superstitious scruple from doing what 
required to be done at the right time and in the right way ; 
and yet we are disposed to think that the true explanation of 
this effect is that it could not be helped. The years which 
preceded the correction, and the year of the correction itself, 

© Vita, lix. 1. 
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were times of great confusion ; during which the administra- 
tion and details of the calendar could searcely have been duly 
attended to. Cesar, the head of the Pontifical college, was 
absent from Rome; and most of his colleagues in office 
during the civil wars had been arrayed on the side of Pompey 
in open hostility against him. He returned it is true to the 
city from Africa, B.C. 46, in time to put the finishing hand 
to the correction; but not in time to superintend the preli- 
minary part of the process. The superstitious dread of the 
Nundinal Incidence on the Kalends, as we hope to see here- 
after, was as strong immediately after the correction as ever 
before it. If therefore the Kalends of January in the first 
Julian year were Nundinal, (as they certainly were,) it was 
probably the effect of circumstances. It might undoubtedly 
have been prevented by giving a day more or a day less to 
the year of Confusion; but that would have led to other mis- 
chief in its consequences: such as changing the cycle of the 
leap-day in the Julian year, or disturbing the relation of the 
civil to the natural year in the cardinal points of each; both 
which were things of much greater consequence than the 
permission of a temporary inconvenience: and Cesar’s cha- 
racteristic decision and firmness of purpose were shewn 
in choosing the least of two evils; the Nundinal Incidence 
even on the Kalends of the first year of his correction, in pre- 
ference to the derangement and disturbance of the first prin- 
ciples of the correction itself. 


DISSERTATION VI. 


Verification of the Roman Calendar by examples of 
Intercalary years, 


CHAPTER I. 


Section I.—Preliminary observations. 


Tue first of the general proofs in verification of the above 
account of the Roman calendar, both the regular and the 
irregular, to which we propose to direct the attention of the 
reader, is the course and succession of the itercalary year in 
each; as attested by actual examples. But before we enter 
on this argument it is proper to observe that, as the rule of 
intercalation in every regular lunesolar cycle is necessarily 
uniform, the fact of an intercalation in a given instance is a 
proof not only of the accuracy of the calendar for that parti- 
cular year, but of the rule of the calendar in general. The 
fact established of one year, at a particular period of the cycle, 
must be equally true of every other under the same circum- 
stances. In an irregular calendar, on the contrary, though 
intercalations at certain times may be indispensable, yet, as 
they are arbitrary and subject to no fixed rule, the fact of an 
intercalary year howsoever well attested can confirm nothing 
first and properly but its own year. Whether it can prove 
any thing of the actual details of such a calendar, before or 
after its own year, must depend on the circumstances of the 
case. 

In the application too of this particular proof to our Roman 
calendar in general, we must leave the Nundinal calendar of 

Kk2 
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Romulus entirely out of the question, as excluding the prin- 
ciple of intercalation altogether ; though some of the ancients 
as we saw? ascribed even the first introduction of the inter- 
calary system of the calendar to Romulus. The application 
of any argument of this kind is restricted to the calendar of 
Numa, to that of the Decemvirs, and to the Irregular calendar 
properly so called. The intercalary system of each of the 
former, as alike coming under the description of the regular 
calendar for the time being, has been explained®. It may be 
proper however briefly to recapitulate the points of agreement 
and of disagreement in the intercalary rule of either compared 
with that of the other. 

i The intercalary rule of both these calendars agreed 1. In 
the number of intercalations in every period of 24 years in 
each ; four in the first eight, four in the second, and three in 
the third. ii. In the length of the intercalary month in 
each, 22 or 23 days; and in the order of its alternation: first 
22 days and then 23; not 23 and 22. iu. In the seat of the 
intercalary month, as inserted in Februarius in each, and 
after the 23d of Februarius in each. 

ii. The intercalary rule of the one differed from that of the 
other, i. In the circumstance that in the cycle of Numa the 
even years for the first two periods of eight years were inter- 
calary, and in the cycle of the Decemvirs the uneven years. 
ii. In the circumstance that in the cycle of Numa the second 
the fifth and the eighth years of the last period of eight years, 
the eighteenth, the twenty-first, and the twenty-fourth, years 
of the cycle itself, were intercalary: in the cycle of the De- 
cemvirs the first the third and the sixth years of the last 
period of eight years, the seventeenth the nineteenth and the 
twenty-second of the cycle itself, were so. i. In the fact 
that the Merkedonius along with the five remaining days of 
Februarius constituted the xiiith month in the calendar of 
Numa and the iid in that of the Decemvirs. 

We shall now proceed to the details of the proof itself from 
actual examples of imtercalary years in each of these calen- 
dars ; beginning with that of Numa. 


a Supra, P. 75. Diss. ii. ch. i. sect. © Supra, Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. ii. P. 
v. Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 13. 270. Diss. iv. ch. i. sect. xi. P. 416. 


267. 
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Section II.—Verification of the Calendar of Numa by exam- 
ples of Intercalary years. 


i. U. C. 283 Varr. 282 Cap. 280 Polyb. 
L. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus. 
P. Furius Fusus f. 

B.C. 471. Cycle xi. 2. 377 days. 


Coss. 


Quando autem primum interkalatum sit varie refertur... 
Fulvius ...id egisse Manium consulem dicit ab urbe con- 
dita anno quingentesimo sexagesimo secundo, inito mox bello 
f&tolico. sed hune arguit Varro, scribendo antiquissimam 
legem fuisse incisam in columna erea a L. Pinario et Furio 
consulibus, cui mentio interkalaris ascribitur 8. 

The testimony then of this inscription ascertained the con- 
sular year of Pinarius and Furius to have been intercalary. 
The question is only what year that was. According to 
Varro, it must have been U. C. 282 B. C. 472. But the Var- 
ronian date of the Regifuge and of the first Consulate is one 
year too high in the Aira Vulgaris; B.C. 509 instead of 
B.C. 508. The consular years, according to Varro, from the 
first downwards to this of Pinarius and Furius, are conse- 
quently one year in defect in the zera of the city. According 
to Dionysius, who dates the first consulate B. C.508, the year 
of Pinarius and Furius was B.C. 471f: and this we believe to 
be the truth, as we hope to shew more at large on a future 
occasion. 

This consular year then coincided with the second year of 
the eleventh cycle of Numa; and therefore it must have been 
intercalary by the law of the cycle. If it entered on the Ka- 
lends of January, (of which too we shall have more to say 
hereafter,) the intercalary month would be the last month of 
this official year; a Merkedonius of 27 days: in the course 
of which the law alluded to by Varro must have been passed. 
The limits of this Merkedonius were January 23 and Febru- 
ary 18 both inclusive, B.C. 470; between which the law was 
passed. 


£ Cf. Dionys. Hal. ix. 40. (cf. 37.) Livy, ii. 56. & Macrobius, Saturnalia, 
i. 13. 267. 
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ii. U.C. 295 Varr. 294 Cap. 292 Polyb. 


P. Valerius Poplicola ii. 


Coss. : ; ’ : 
C. Claudius Inregillensis Sabinus ©. 


B.C. 459. Cycle xi. 14. 377 days. 


The proper date of this consular year too in the Aira Vul- 
garis, according to Dionysius, was B. C. 459; one year lower 
than the Varronian in the same era B.C. 460. It is the date 
of the surprise of the Roman Capitol by Appius Herdonius '. 
Among the events which arose out of that occurrence, one 
was the death of the consul Valerius‘, who fell in the attempt 
to recover the Capitol; and another was the appointment of 
a consul suffectus in his stead for the rest of the year!. It 
is agreed that this consul suffectus was L. Quinctius Cincin- 
natus ™; and it is clear that he must have succeeded to Va- 
lerius just dead: not to his colleague Claudius still living. 
It is therefore singular that in the Fasti of Almeloveen this 
state of the case is reversed, and Cincinnatus is made to 
succeed to Claudius; contrary to the testimony both of Dio- 
nysius and of Livy and of the Fasti Capitolini also. 

The proceedings, relating to the seizure and to the recovery 
of the Capitol, according to Dionysius could not have lasted 
more than three or four days". It was surprised at mid- 
night®. The next day is mentioned down to the de/An dwiaP. 
Then the day after ; and the continuation of the efforts made 
for the recovery all that day and the next night, down to the 
third day from the seizure 9. And then it was that Valerius 
the consul fell. 

That Cincinnatus was appointed to succeed him appears 
from both our historians"; and though the time of this ap- 
pointment is not specified by Dionysius, it might be collected 
even from him that it must have been about seed-time §, when 
winter was at handt: and about the usual time of the Tri- 
bunician comitia". But this omission in him is supplied by 
Livy; who tells us that, after the death of Valerius, and a 


h Dionysius, x.g. Livy, iil. 15. n Dionysius, x. 15. © [bid. 14. 
i Dionysius, x. 14—16. Livy, Iii. P Ibid. 15, 16. 
15—18. 4 Ibid. 16. Cf. Livy, iii. 15—18. 
k Dionysius, x. 16. Livy, iii. 18. Cf. * Dionysius, x. 17. Livy, iii. 19. 
Augustin, De Civ. iii. 17. 8 Ibid. Cf. 24. 
1 Dionysius, x.17. Livy, ili. 19. t Ibid. x. 18. 


m Dionysius, x. 17. Livy. iii, 19. u Ibid. 19. Cf. Livy, iii. 21. 
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struggle for some time between the different parties relating 
to the law of Terentillus Arsa, Cincinnatus was at last made 
consul suffectus in the month of December Roman ; immedi- 
ately to enter on office. He tenuere contentiones usque ad 
comitia consulis subrogandi. Decembri mense summo patrum 
studio L. Quinctius Cincinnatus pater Keesonis consul crea- 
tur, qui magistratum statim obciperet W. 

The proceedings of Cincinnatus after this, as related by 
Livy *, shew that his appointment could have had little else 
in view except to stop the progress of the obnoxious law for 
that year; or to nominate a dictator. They prove also that 
both the consular and tribunician year were about to expire 
soon after he entered on office. Ultimately, having carried 
the point relating to the law, he appointed consuls for the 
next year ; refusing to be reelected himself yY. 

Under these circumstances a consul suffectus in the month 
of December, yet with the expectation of remaining in office 
long enough to answer these different purposes, at first sight 
does not appear consistent. Our calendar serves to explain 
it; shewing that B.C. 459 (Cycle xi. 14) the consular year 
of Valerius and Claudius by the rule of the cycle would be 
intercalary, and would have a Merkedonius of 27 days, and 
23 days in Februarius, besides more or less of the month of 
December: even after the appointment of Cmcinnatus. From 
the Kalends of December this year to the Kalends of January 
the next, the interval could not be less than 79 days*. The 


* The date of the Roman December, Cycle xi. 14 of Numa, was De- 
cember 14 B.C. 459. The circumstances of the surprise and of the 
recovery of the Capitol left on record are such as strongly to suggest the 
inference that it was surprised at or about the first lunar dichotomy, when 
the moon would be setting about midnight; and was recovered when the 
moon was approaching to the full. Our general lunar Tables, Period xii. 
Cycle xi. 12, B. C. 459, shew that the new moon of Marchesvan bore date 
November 9 at midnight, and that of Chisleu December 9 at midnight : 
the latter only five days before the Kalends of December, Dec. 14 at mid- 
night. We should be entirely of opinion that the particulars relating to 
the seizure and to the recovery of the Capitol are to be comprehended 
between Noy. 16 and Nov. 23; the first dichotomy and the full moon of 
that month. And as Cincinnatus must have been in office before the ex- 


W iil. 19. x Tbid. 19g—22. y Livy, iii. 21: 22. Dionys. x. 19: 20. 
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only question will be whether the consular year at this time 
still began on the Kalends of January, or (as it is seen to 
have been beginning not many years later) on the Ides of 
December. And on this subject more will be said else- 
where. 

These two examples of intercalary years are all which we 
have to produce in direct illustration of the calendar of 
Numa. The first appears to be certain: the second is ex- 
tremely probable. We shall now pass to the calendar of the 
Decemvirs. 


Sscrion ITI.— Verification of the Decemviral Calendar by ex- 
amples of Intercalary years. 





i. U.C. 306 Varr. 305 Cap. 303 Polyb. 

B. C. 449—448. Cycle i. 1. 377 days. 

Tuditanus refert hbro tertio magistratuum Decemviros qui 
decem Tabulis duas addiderunt de interkalando populum ro- 
gasse. Cassius eosdem scribit auctores 2. 

This case of an intercalation has been considered? It 
proves that the first year of the Decemviral cycle was inter- 
calary ; and therefore the last year of that of Numa. This 
first year being B. C. 449—448 ; it follows that B. C. 449— 
448 Cycle i. 1. of the Decemviral correction was intercalary. 


i. U. C. 354 Varr. 353 Cap. 351 Polyb. 
B. C. 401—400. Cycle iii. 1. 377 days. 


If Cycle i. 1 (B.C. 449—448) of the regular Decemviral 
calendar was intercalary, Cycle iii. 1 (B. C. 401—400) of the 
same, according to rule, must have been so too. It is proved 
to have been so by the date of the eclipse on the Nones of 
June, (June 5 Roman,) U.C. 350 fere, according to Cicero, 
U.C. 351 =354 ex Palilibus, according to the truth». If you 
reckon from the Kalends of January, U. C. 354, December 
29 B.C. 401, and allow for a Merkedonius of 27 days, 


piration of the Tribunician year, (Dec. 10 Roman, Dec. 23 Julian this year,) 
his election was very probably about a month later; between Dec. 16 and 
Dec. 23, the first dichotomy and the full moon of that month also. 


z Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 13. 267. vill. Ibid. sect. ix, p. 410. 
a Supra, p. 408. Diss. iv. ch.i. sect. > Supra, p.128. Diss. ii. ch. ii. sect. viii. 
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February 19 to March 18, B.C. 400; the Nones of June the 
Roman date of this eclipse will fall on June 21 B.C. 400, 
the Julian date of it also; but not otherwise. Two things 
therefore are demonstratively proved by this example. First, 
that the first year in the Decemviral cycle was intercalary, 
and therefore by parity of reason the odd years of the cycle 
in general ; i. e. for the first sixteen years at least. Secondly, 
that the stated length of the first intercalation in the Decem- 
viral cycle was 22 days not 23. Consequently that the first 
Merkedonius in that cycle was cavus. From which it would 
follow that the last intercalary month in the cycle of Numa 
must have been cavus too; a month of 27 days not 28: and 
the amount of the intercalation must have been 22 days 
not 23. 


ili. U.C. 432 Varr. 431 Cap. 429 Polyb. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
L. Fulvius Curvus¢. 

B.C. 322. Cycle vi. 7. 378 days. 


Coss. 





The particulars of the campaign in Samnium this year, it 
appears from Livy4, were differently represented. According 
to Livy the Roman commander was a Dictator, C. Cornelius 
Arvina, whose appointment he mentions previously*; accord- 
ing to others they were the two consuls‘. It is agreed that 
there was a Dictator this year; and that Arvina was the per- 
song: only, according to some authorities, Ludorum Ro- 
mManorum caussa; because the Pretor L. Plautius was ill: 
in which case he must have been nominated about the usual 
time of those games, the Roman September. It was agreed 
too that one Triumph or more was celebrated this year for 
successes in Samnium; according to Livyf, by the Dictator 
Arvina; according to others, by the two consuls f. 

With these last authorities the Fasti Triumphales must 
have agreed ; ¢wo Triumphi acti being noted therein U. C. 431 
of their own era: 

i. L. Fulvius Curvus Cos. De Samnitibus. Quirinalibus. 


ii. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus Cos. De Samnitibus et Apuleis » 
xii Kal. Martias. 


¢ Livy, viii. 38. h Cf. the Auctor De Viris tliustribus, 
ad viii. 38—40. e Ibid. 38. Q. Fabius Rullianus. 
f jbid. 39. & Ibid. 40. 
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This second triumph it appears was celebrated De Apuleis 
as well as De Samnitibus; and Livy himself tells us‘ that, 
even after the victory gained by both consuls in conjunction 
over the Samnites, according to some accounts Fabius in 
particular made a successful expedition into Apulia. 

The consular years at this time according to rule entered 
on the Ides of December ; and, if the year of these two con- 
suls was no exception to the general rule in that respect, 
these two triumphs must have been celebrated within three 
months after the beginning of the official year, and in U. C. 
430 of the Capitoline era, not U.C. 481: B.C. 322 ineunte. 
But the rule of the ingress at this time, and indeed at all 
times, admitted of great exceptions; and it is most consistent 
with the particulars recorded of this year, to suppose that it 
really entered sooner than usual, and in B.C. 323; so as to 
allow time both for the campaign in Samnium, and for the 
campaign in Apulia after it also. The true date of these 
triumphs at last would consequently be B.C. 322; one on 
the Quirinalia, the other on the xii Kalendas Martias. And 
as the calendar date of the Quirinalia was always nominally 
the same, both in the common and in the intercalary years of 
the cycle, viz. the xiii Kalendas Martias; it would follow 
from the dates of these triumphs respectively that they must 
have been celebrated on consecutive days: one on the xiii 
Kal. Martias and the other on the xii Kal. Martias. But it 
would follow also that if they were both celebrated on these 
days, B.C. 322, both were celebrated in an intercalary year, 
and both in the intercalary month of that year; for B.C. 
322, cycle vi. 7 of the regular calendar, would be intercalary 
according to rule, and have a Merkedonius of 28 days*. It 


* The Quirinalia in the style of the calendar were nominally always the 
same, xiii Kalendas Martias. But, in the common years of the cycle, xiii 
Kalendas Martias would denote February 17 Roman; in the intercalary 
years, when the Merkedonius was one of 28 days, it would mean the 17th 
of the Merkedonius, and when the Merkedonius consisted of 27 days, it 
would denote the 16th of that month. The Quirinalia on this principle 
might denote either the 17th of Februarius or the 16th of the Merkedonius 
or the 17th of the Merkedonius. In the extant remains of the Fasti ‘T'ri- 
umphales there are six triumphs at least which appear to have been cele- 


i vill. 39. 
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is no objection that the ’date in the second instance is ex- 
pressed by x11 Kalendas Martias absolutely. There are in- 
stances in these Fasti themselves of dates similarly expressed 
in intercalary years, Pridie Kalendas Martias and x Kalen- 
das Martias; which are to be understood of the days so styled 
in the’ Merkedonius, not in the month of Februarius: and 
there are examples of the same idiom in Livy also. 


iv. U.C. 495 Varr. 494 Cap. 492 Polyb. 
B.C. 259. Cycle viii. 22. 377 days. 


A triumph is noted in the Fasti Triumphales, as follows. 


C. Duilius Cos. Primus Navalem De Sicul. 
Et Classe Peenica Egit An. cpxcrit. K. Intercalar. 


And the fact of this triumph im particular is as well 
authenticated as that of any in this collection. 

C. Duilius was consul along with Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
Asina U.C. 494 Varr. U.C. 493 Cap. B. C. 260. The official 
ingress at this time was certainly the Ides of March. This 
triumph therefore was celebrated at the end of his year; 
U.C. 493 ex Palilibus still of the reckoning of the Fasti Tri- 
umphales, though U.C. 494 of their cera dated from the Ka- 
lends of January, and U.C.495 of Varro, similarly dated also: 
B.C. 259 of the vulgar era, not B.C. 260. It ascertains the 
fact of a Merkedonius at the end of his year; on the first 
day of which the triumph took place. 





brated on this one day in the calendar, in preference to any other; probably 
because being sacred to the Roman Quirinus, the Roman Mars, it was 
considered the most appropriate for the celebration of successes in war, 
which could be selected for the purpose. The most observable circum- 
stance however of these triumphs so dated is that when each is reduced to 
its proper year, and its proper place in the order of the cycle of the calen- 
dar (whether the regular or the irregular one alike) of the time being, they 
are all found (with one exception only) to fall in an intercalary year, and 
to have been celebrated on the 16th or 17th of the intercalary month; de- 
noted by the Quirinalia in those instances. We cannot help suspecting 
from this coincidence, which is something remarkable, that the compilers 
of these Fasti purposely chose to date these triumphs simply on the Quiri- 
nalia, in order to denote the xiii Kal. Martias in intercalary years as pro- 
perly as in common years. Consequently that triumphs so dated where 
they occur are so far an argument of intercalary years. See the Nundinal 
Cycle, infra. 
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By our calendar, cycle viii. 22, B.C. 259 was intercalary. 
The date of the triumph, Kalendis Interkalaribus, Merkedo- 
nius 1, was February 28 B.C. 259. It is an important in- 
stance, because it ascertains that the sixth year in the last 
eight years of the cycle of the Decemviral correction was the 
seat of an intercalation ; and, from the fact thus ascertained 
of the sixth, there is every reason to infer the same of the 
third in the same eight years, the nineteenth year of the 
cycle. 

v. U.C. 519 Varr. 518 Cap. 516 Polyb. 
B.C. 235. Cycle ix. 22. 377 days. 


A triumph is recorded in the Fasti Triumphales of this 
year, Idibus Interkalaribus, and De Liguribus; by the con- 
sul L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, as the name is read in 
Sigonius: by the consul P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, as 
it appears to have been read by Marliani, and as it is read 
by Piranesi. The year of the city is partially obliterated in 
Sigonius, pxv.. though Marliani has it pxvirt. and Piranesi 
pxvu1r. There is however an entire date just before, An. 
U.C. pxi, that of the triumph of Q. Luctatius or Lutatius 
Cerco, and that of Aulus Manlius Torquatus Atticus, both 
in the same consular year ; and as there are only five pairs 
of consuls between those triumphs and this, if the date of the 
former was U. C. 512 of the Capitoline zra that of this must 
have been U.C. 517 of the same. And it is a further confir- 
mation of this year, that it was also the date of some games 
celebrated at Rome, which Hiero king of Sicily is said to have 
attended in personk; for these as we hope to see hereafter 
were the Ludi Seculares, actually celebrated U.C. 518 of 
Varro, U.C. 517 of the Capitoline era. 

Now since the name of the party who celebrated this 
triumph as consul, (consequently still im his consular year,) 
according to Marlianus and Piranesi was P. Cornelius Len- 
tulus Caudinus, not L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, and 
since even Sigonius agrees with Piranesi in the year of the city 
(U.C. 517 Cap.) in which the triumph was celebrated ; we 
may safely conclude that the true year of this triumph was 
the consular year of P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus and 


k Cf, Eutropius, iii. 1. 








f 
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C. Licinius Varus, U.C. 518 Varr. U.C. 517 Cap.: not that 
of L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus and Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
which was the year before. And if the year was intercalary, 
and the day of the triumph was the Ides of the intercalary 
month, it could not be otherwise. U.C. 517 ex Pal. of the 
Capitoline zra exeunte answered to B.C.235; and B.C. 235, 
cycle ix. 22 of the regular calendar, would be intercalary. The 
triumph of Duilius just considered has ascertained this fact, 
that the 22d year of the cycle was intercalary ; and B.C. 235 
was the 22d year of the cycle. There must consequently 
have been a Merkedonius of 27 days B.C. 235 as much as 
B.C. 259. And if the Ides of the Merkedonius, whether 
cavus or plenus, like those of Februarius, fell on the 13th of 
the month; the Julian date of this triumph, of which the 
Roman date was the Ides of the Merkedonius, cycle ix. 22, 
must have been March 12 B.C, 235. 

We know of no examples of actual intercalary years in the 
regular Decemviral calendar, later than this last. We shall 
now proceed to the application of the argument to the irre- 
gular calendar. 


Section IV.—On the application of the argument from cases 
of the Intercalary year to the Irregular Calendar in general. 


The actual number of intercalary years in the irregular 
Roman calendar must have been many times greater than the 
sum total of such years as happen to be known from testi- 
mony. Yet each of these known years of that description, 
howsoever small a part of the entire amount of such years it 
may be in itself, is competent to test and confirm the accu- 
racy of the calendar, in which it appears and in its proper 
order of time, first for that particular year ; secondly for in- 
tegral periods of the calendar, before and after that year: 
and even for the decursus of the calendar through all its 
periods collectively, if both the point from which it set out 
and the point at which it terminated happen to be otherwise 
fixed, and to be known to be so. 

To explain this. Let it be supposed to be known that the 
date of the first irregular year in the Roman calendar was 
the Kalends of January U.C. 547 January 10 B.C. 207; 
and that the date of the last was the Kalends of January 
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U.C. 708 October 11 B.C. 47: and, the length of this last 
year being otherwise known, that the date of the first Julian 
year in the Roman style was the Kalends of January U.C. 
709 December 30 B.C. 46. The absolute number of days 
and nights in the 162 Roman years, from the Kalends of 
January U. C. 547 to the Kalends of January U. C. 709, and 
the absolute number of days and nights in the 162 actual 
proleptic Julian years, from Jan. 10 B.C. 207 to Dec. 30 
B.C. 46, under such circumstances must have been exactly 
the same; and in either case, 59 159*. 


* The number of days and nights, contained in these 162 years of the 
city, through the seven periods of 24 years, over which they extend, 


taken from our calendar, stands as follows. 

















Periodi. 8 years of 356days= 2848 days 
3 354 = 1062 
7 355 "= “ages 
2 377 mt 
3 318 awheuletias 
23 years = 8283 days. 
Period ii. 6 years of 355days= 2130 days 
6 378 = 2268 
8 ar = 3016 
2 356 = 712 
2 S54 Tl =i yes 
24 years = 8834 days. 
Period ili. 6 years of 377days= 2262 days 
2 354 = _ 708 
7 37 = 2646 
9 355 = 3195 
24 years = 8811 days. 
Period iv. g years of 378days= 3402 days 
14 355 = 4970 
z 377 4 wd 
24 years = 8749 days. 
Period v. 4 years of 377days= 1508 days 
10 355 = 3550 
6 378 = 2268 
3 356 = 1068 
x 354 = 354 


24 years 

















= 8748 days. 
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It is manifest then that to this number of days and nights, 
which could not in the final result or sum total of all be 
either more or less than 59 159, an intercalation more, or an 
intercalation less, in the entire decursus of the 162 Roman 
years in question, would make a difference of 22 or 23 days, 
at least ; and that these could not be introduced at one point 
of the entire decursus without entailing the necessity of 
taking away as many at some other period of the same, if 
the sum total of days and nights, m the whole,of the decur- 
sus itself, was still to continue the same. Now either to 
take away 22 or 23 days or to add 22 or 23 days, under such 
circumstances, would be found to be absolutely impossible, 
without involving us in some contradiction or other at last. 
It is therefore morally certain that our actual scheme of the 
Irregular Calendar, for the whole of its duration from B.C. 
207 to B.C. 45, must comprehend some where or other every 
intercalation which actually made part of its administration. 
We say however some where or other ; for we would not main- 
tain that every intercalation occupies de facto the same place 
in our scheme as it must have done in the actual administra- 
tion of the calendar: though even that is far from im- 


Period vi. 13 years of 378days= 4914 days 




















9 “ 355 = 3295 

= ve 377 =e Pov: 
24 years 8863 days 

Period vii. 7 years of 355days= 2485 days 

BS ee BES eT aE 

OoPe ut) SBR Gace 3O 

I 377 Tap pol 

1 445 = 445 

19 years = 6871 days 
162 years = 59159 days. 





In Julian time, the same interval stands as follows. 
Jan. 10 B.C. 207 to Jan. 10 B.C. 45 





365 days x 162 = 59 130 days 
40 leap days = 40 

59 170 days 
subtract — II 





Jan. 10 B. C. 207 to 
Dec. 30 B.C. 46 59 159 days. 
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probable. The places of particular intercalations even in our 
scheme might perhaps be changed; provided the entire 
number were still retained: and the result of all at last might 
be the same as before. 

It is here however that the evidence of actual mtercalary 
years from testimony ad extra is most important; by limiting 
even this possible liberty of change in the actual details of 
our scheme. Such years, so ascertained, are of course fixed. 
No liberty of change can be allowed with respect to them. 
And these being fixed, and at different periods of time asunder 
one from another, the details of the intermediate years are 
fixed also; so far at least that no change can be admissible 
even in them, which would be inconsistent with these known 
facts of the same kind in those other instances. In this point 
of view known cases of intercalary years serve a very import- 
ant purpose, both in regulating and also in verifying the de- 
tails of one integral portion of the irregular administration of 
the calendar after another. And the more arbitrary they 
were at the time, the more useful they are for this particular 
purpose; and so much the more striking a proof of the accu- 
racy of our arrangements perpetually. It happens too that 
they are sufficiently numerous to come in and to serve this 
purpose, as often as they are required; as the following 
enumeration of them will shew. 


Section V.—Verification of the Irregular Calendar, by ex- 
amples of Intercalary years. 








i. U. C. 563 Varr. 562 Cap. 560 Polyb. 
B. C. 192-191. Cycle i. 18. 377 days. 





Quando autem primum interkalatum sit varie refertur .. . 
Fulvius . . id egisse Manium consulem dicit ab urbe condita 
anno quingentesimo sexagesimo secundo, inito mox bello 
ZEtolico!. 

U.C. 562 of the Fasti Capitolini answered to U.C. 563 
of the Varr. when Manius Acilius Glabrio and P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica were consuls™. And this proves that Fulvius 
Nobilior here referred to followed the Capitoline not the 
Varronian reckoning of the era of the city". In supposing 


1 Macrobius, i. 13. 267. m Livy, XXxv. 24. n Cf. supra, p. 45 note. 
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an intercalation for the first time this year absolutely, Ful- 
vius must have been mistaken*. In supposing it the first 
after a period of intermission, he would be in the right. 

The Aitolian war actually began in the consular year of 
Glabrio ; as is proved even by the date of his triumph, De 
‘Etoleis Et Rege Antiocho, the next year, U.C. 563 Cap. 
Pro Consule®. But as the date of the consular ingress was 
still the Ides of March, an intercalation in his official year 
must have been strictly at the end of it; in the Roman #e- 
bruary B.C. 191, not in the same month B.C. 192. There 
was an intercalation indeed in the usual month in each of 
these years, as our calendar shews ; neither of which can be 
dispensed with; nor either where it stands. The former was 
properly the first intercalation, after the interruption which 
had preceded from B.C. 207 to B.C. 192; and it was 
strictly an event of U. C. 563 of Varr. ex Kal. Jan. U.C. 562 
Cap. though still in the consular year of L. Quinctius Fla- 
mininus Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. And as it immediately 
preceded the Aitolian war, it must have been that which 
Fulvius intended ; whether Macrobius has rightly repre- 
sented his account of it or not. 





iil. U. C. 564 Varr. 563 Cap. 561 Polyb. 
B. C. 191-190. Cycle i. 19. 378 days. 


The solar eclipse recorded in Roman history on the v Idus 


* If Fulvius Nobilior was a contemporary of these times, (as he appears 
to have been,) he must have been living when the calendar was allowed to 
become irregular. We do not call in question the fact of the testimony 
attributed to him, that this year, U. C. 562 of the Cap. Aira, was inter- 
calary; but we very much doubt whether his testimony has been alto- 
gether correctly represented by Macrobius: first, in supposing it to 
have been given to this particular intercalation, as if the first which had 
ever occurred ; secondly, in attributing it to the consul Manius, instead of 
to the Pontiffs at Rome, who alone had the ordering of these things. 
This last supposition seems to be confuted by what is next subjoined, as 
another characteristic of the year, Inito mox bello 4:tolico. This war 
began in the year of Glabrio itself, after the Ides of March U.C. 563; be- 
fore which he was not yet consul. The intercalation B. C. 192 took place 
in the Roman Februarius, before the Martius of that same year ; at which 
time Manius was not yet consul, except as Consul designatus. 

° Cf. Livy, xxxvii. 46-48. 
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Quinctiles July 11 Roman U.C. 564 of Varrop, March 14 
Julian B. C. 190, is a demonstrative proof that the year had 
been intercalated. If you reckon from the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary that year, August 16 B. C. 191, and allow for a Mer- 
kedonius of 28 days, Oct. 7—Nov. 4 B.C.191, the 11 Quin- 
ctilis will fall on March 14 B.C. 190; but not otherwise. 
Nor is it possible to dispense with this Merkedonius B. C. 
191-190 by means of any alterations in the details of the 
calendar from B.C. 207-192, which could be admissible. 





iii. U. C. 566 Varr. 565 Cap. U. C. 563 Polyb. 
B, C. 189-188. Cycle i. 21. 378 days. 








That this year was intercalated is proved by the date of 
the triumph of L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus : Triumphavit 
mense interkalario Pridie Kalendas Martias . . . triumphavit 
anno fere postquam consulatu abiit4. The date as expressed 
by Livy being Pridie Kalendas Martias ; it appears from it 
that Pridie Kalendas Martias may stand absolutely for the 
last day of the intercalary months. Scipio’s consular year 
expired on the Ides of March U.C. 565 Varr. Nov. 8 B.C. 
190. His triumph bore date Nov. 5 B.C. 189: only four 
days less than one complete year afterwards. He was at 
Ephesus, Primo veret, B.C. 189. The consuls of the year 
next to his, U.C. 565 B.C.190-189, are first mentioned by 
Livy, xxxvii. 47. 

iv. U.C. 585 Varr. 584 Cap. 582 Polyb. 
B. C. 170-169. Cycle ii. 16. 377 days. 





That this year also was intercalated is proved by the testi- 
mony of Livy: Hoc anno interkalatum est. tertio die post 
Terminalia Kalende interkalares fuere*. The consuls of the 
year were A. Hostilius Mancinus A. Atilius Serranusw. It 
is plain that the end of their year is meant”. 

The date of the intercalary month in this instance, Feb. 25 
Roman not Feb. 24, was singular. It is probably to be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that, as things were not going 


P Livy, xxxvii. 4. Cf. xxxvi. 45: ® See supra, p. 507. 
XXXvii. 1. t Livy, xxxvili. 3. 12. 
4 Ibid. 59. Cf. Polybius, xxvii. 7. u xiii. 11. 


§. 17: Eutropius, iv. 2. w Cf. 1. 3. 5-0- 
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on satisfactorily with the war of Perseus im Macedonia, 
legati had been sent to that country some time before"; who 
returned late in Februarius, Exacto admodum mense Febru- 
ario: perhaps between the 23rd and the 25th. An interca- 
lation under such circumstances looks like an afterthought, 
or a resolution taken in consequence of their return, for 
political reasons of some kind or other. Februarius however 
having already had 24 days, the Merkedonius would have 
only 26: but the year would have 377. Nor could it have 
had either more or less than 377; standing as it does be- 
tween two ecliptic years, B. C. 190 and B.C. 168, which do 
not allow it to be either increased or diminished beyond that 
amount. | 





v. U.C. 586 Varr. 585 Cap. 583 Polyb. 
B. C. 169-168. Cycle ii. 17. 378 days. 





The necessity of an intercalation of 23 days this year is 
proved by the date of the lunar eclipse, 11 Nonas Septem- 
bres, the same year*, June 2] Julian B.C. 168. Reckon 
from the Kalends of January, October 2 B. C. 169, and allow 
for the Merkedonius of 28 days, Nov. 23—Dec. 21 B.C. 169, 
and iii Non. Septembres, Sept. 3 Roman, will fall on June 21 
B.C. 168. But not otherwise. 





vi. U. C. 588 Varr. 587 Cap. 585 Polyb. 
B. C. 167-166. Cycle ii. 19. 377 days. 








This year too was intercalary. Interkalatum eo anno... 
postridie Terminalia Interkalares fuerunty : i. e. in the usual 
place in the month of Februarius. 

We have the consuls of U.C. 587 Varr. B.C. 168—167, 
Q. Athus Petus M. Junius Pennus, recognized in their pro- 
per order of time: and then the election of those of the 
next year, U. C. 588 B.C. 167-166, M. Claudius Marcellus 
C. Sulpicius Gallusy. Afterwards follows the allusion to the 
Intercalation ; and that proves that it came between the 
consular comitia and the consular ingress, the Ides of March 
UC. 538; Jan. 55. C. 166. 


u Livy, xlili. rr. x xliv. 37. y xlv. 44. ZG. 
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vi. U.C. 589 Varr. 588 Cap. 586 Polyb. 
B.C. 166-165. Cycle ii. 20. 378 days. 


In this year the followmg entries appear in the Fasti Tri- 
umphales. 
M. Claudius Marcellus Cos. Ann. pxxcvit De Galleis Contrubeis 
et Liguribus ... tibusque ... Interk. 
C. Sulpicius Gallus Cos. Ann. pLxxxvit De Liguribus Ta. . rmeis 
x. K. Mart. 
These consuls, as we have seen, were elected A. D. 167. 
They triumphed therefore at the end of their year, which it 
seems was intercalary: Marcellus some day in the interca- 
lary month, not later than the Ides, or on some day between 
the Ides of February and the Kalends of that month; Sul- 
picius on the 20th of that month, Dec. 26 B.C. 166. 

These two cases prove that in the actual administration of 
the calendar U.C. 588 and U.C. 589 were intercalary in 
sequence. The second proves that x Kal. Martias used ab- 
solutely might stand for the 20th of the Merkedonius?. 





viii. U.C. 671 Varr. 670 Cap. 668 Polyb. 
B.C. 84-83. Cycle vi. 6. 378 days. 


That this year was intercalated appears from the testimony 
of Cicero, in his oration Pro Publio Quintio> ; the proceed- 
ings which gave occasion to that oration having taken their 
rise in this year, the consular year of Scipio and Norbanus°. 
The ii Kalendas Februarias, or Pridie Kalendas Februarias, 
in this year is mentioned by name in the speech¢; and the 
Nones of February®; and the v Kalendas Interkalares, and 
Pridie Kalendas Interkalares alsof. Nor would it be difficult 
to shew that the Merkedonius that year must have been in- 
serted in the usual place, and must have had 28 days. 


ix. U.C. 702 Varr. 7o1 Cap. 699 Polyb. 
B.C. 53-52. Cycle vii. 13. 377 days. 








That this year too was intercalary appears from the com- 
mentary of Asconius on the oration Pro Milones: Hee age- 
z Livy, xlv. 44. © Cf. Cap. 6. 


a See supra, p. 507. d Cap..6, 24. © 18,57. | P2noi7G: 
» Oratio i*. ® Page 144. Cf. Dio, xl. 46-48. 
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bantur mense interkalari, post diem trigesimum fere quam 
erat Clodius occisus. And again»: Et cum tractata ea res 
esset in senatu facto in M. Bibuli sententiam S.C. Pompeius 
ab interrege Ser. Sulpicio v Kal. Martias mense interkalario 
consul creatus est ; statimque consulatum iniit: deinde post 
diem tertium de legibus novis ferendis retulit. 

A note of time occurs in the oration itself which fixes the 
amount of the intercalation: Omuitto Etruriz festos et actos 
et institutos dies. centesima lux est heec ab interitu P. Clodii 
et opinor altera: qua fines imperii Populi Romani sunt ea 
non solum fama jam de illo sed etiam letitia peragraviti. 
The date of the oration according to Asconiusk was vi Idus 
Apriles, April 8 Roman: Hee dixit Cn. Pompeio i consule, 
ad vi Idus Apriles: and it is easy to see from the notes of 
time supplied by his own introduction’ to his commentary! 
that such must have been the case. 

The date of the death of Clodius, as it appears both from 
the oration™, and from Asconius® (who cites the Acta Publica 
for it), was xi Kal. Februarias: though Fenestella is said 
to have dated it a day earlier, xiv Kal. Februarias. It is 
usual with Cicero, in cases of this kind, to treat a date like 
this of xiii Kal. as if the xiii days belonged altogether to the 
preceding month, without mcluding the first day of the 
next®. On this principle he would reckon 13 days to Ja- 
nuary, after the date of the death of Clodius, xiii Kal. Fe- 
bruarias. 

We have then 


In Januarius .. .. 13 days 

In: Februarius— =... ... 23 

The Merkedonius .. 27 

In Martius a, aes St 

In Aprilis io ey. ea 
Gotal: «:.  ». 102 


The very number at which he reckons it, up to the day of 
the oration inclusive. In strictness it was only 101; be- 
cause there were only 12 days in January, even including 


h Page 145. m 10,27. Cf. 17, 45, 46. 
1535) 95. Cf. 22,60: n Page 141. 
k Page 140. o Cf. Asconius, 122. In Pisonem; 


1 Cf. 147, 148. Cf. Dio, xl. 48. where he too notices this idiom. 
50. 51. 
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the day of the death of Clodius: not 18. And that might be 
the reason why Fenestella dated the death xiv Kal. Febr., 
not xiii Kal. Februarias; viz. to make out this number of 
102 days exactly. But in this case he could not have at- 
tended to Cicero’s peculiar mode of reckoning. The above 
calculation however demonstrates that the Merkedonius of 
this year could have had only 27 days. 

There was no year after this down to the Julian correc- 
tion, which is either said to have been or could have been 
intercalary, except the year of Confusion as it is called; the 
last year of the irregular administration of the Calendar it- 
self. We shall conclude this review of intercalary years with 
a brief notice of the argument from common years also; 
both in the regular and in the irregular period. 


Suction VI.— Verification of the scheme of the Calendar, both 
the Regular and the Irregular, by the testimony of common 
years. 


1. In the calendar of Numa the seat of the common years 
was the odd years of the cycle; in that of the Decemvirs it 
was the even years: at least in the two first ogdoads of each. 
The discovery of a common year in either, for the first six- 
teen years of the cycle, is consequently virtually that of two 
intercalary years: for every common year in the first sixteen 
years of each stood between two intercalary years. One in- 
stance of this kind may be produced, which greatly illus- 
trates the Decemviral correction ; and might have been men- 
tioned before, only that we purposely reserved it for the pre- 
sent opportunity. 

It appears from both Dionysius? and Livy4 that the first 
military tribunes were obliged to abdicate, after holding 
office a very short time. Non tamen pro firmato jam stetit 
magistratus ejus jus; quia tertio mense quam inierunt au- 
gurum decreto perinde ac vitio creati honore abiere'—Mera- 
oxdvres 6 adrijs EBdopijKovra Kat Tpels pdvov iyepas atmoTiWevTat 
Kata Tov dpxatov eOurpov Exovovors’. 

The Varronian date of these first tribunes in the era of 
the city would answer to B.C. 444. Corrected, as before, 


D Xi, 62, 62. q iv. 6, 7. r Livy, iv. 7. s Dionys. xi. 61, 62. 
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that would be the same as B.C. 443. Livy dates their ap- 
pointment U.C. 310t: Anno trecentesimo decimo quam 
urbs Roma condita erat primum tribuni militum pro consu- 
libus magistratum imiere. And that would be B.C. 442 ex 
Palilibus of his era. Dionysius dates it Olymp. 84. 3. Di- 
philus": which also would answer to B.C. 442. But the 
context of the consular Fasti even in Dionysius, regularly 
brought down to this time from B.C. 508, fixes the year to 
Ol. 84. 2. B.C. 443. 

It appears from Dionysius also’ that the next consuls en- 
tered office Ti duxounvid. rod AexepBpiov pnvds: 1. e. on the 
Ides of December: and such, in fact, was the rule of the in- 
gress at this time, as we hope to see hereafter. Now from 
the Ides of December exclusive to the last day of Februarius 
inclusive the number of days in every common year in the 
first sixteen years of the Decemviral cycle (indeed in any 
common year of that cycle) was 16+ 29+28=73 in all: the 
exact length of time for which, as Dionysius told us, these 
military tribunes were actually in office. 

B. C. 443 was the sixth year of the first Decemviral cycle. 
Consequently it was a common year. The year before it and 
the year after it were both intercalary. If then these tri- 
bunes entered office on the Ides of December in the fifth 
year of the cycle, according to the rule of the ingress now 
in force, and abdicated on the last day of Februarius in the 
sixth year, the case would be just as Livy represents it, that 
they abdicated Tertio mense; and just as Dionysius repre- 
sents it too, that they held office 73 days. We think there- 
fore that these comcidences must decide the question whe- 
ther the true year of their appointment was B.C. 443 or 
B.C. 442. It is decisive also that the true year of the ap- 
pointment in the cycle of the calendar was common. Con- 
sequently that B.C. 443 was common; and therefore that 
the sixth year of the cycle was common. 

il. There is one undoubted instance of a common year in 
the irregular calendar, which may be collected from Livy, 
where he is speaking of the different dates which had been 
assigned to the death of Scipio Africanus the elder’: Sci- 


t Livy, iv. 7. u Dionys. xi. 62. Vv Ibid. 63. W XXXIX. 52. 
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pionem et Polybius et Rutilius hoc anno (B.C. 184—183 
U.C. 571 Varr.) mortuum scribunt. ego neque his neque 
Valerio* adsentior. his quod censoribus M. Porcio L. Vale- 
rio principem senatus ipsum L. Valerium censorem lectum 
invenio, quum superioribus tribus lustris Africanus fuisset : 
quo vivo nisi ut ille senatu moveretur (quam notam nemo 
memorize prodidit) alius princeps in locum ejus lectus non 
esset. Antiatem auctorem refellit tribunus plebis M. Ne- 
vius, adversus quem oratio inscripta P. Africani est2. hic 
Neevius in magistratuum libris est tribunus plebis P. Claudio 
L. Porcio consulibus (U.C. 570 Varr. B.C. 185—184): sed 
iniit tribunatum Ap. Claudio M.Sempronio consulibus (U.C. 
569 Varr. B.C. 186—185) ante diem quartum Idus Decem- 
bres. inde tres menses ad Idus Martias sunt quibus P. Clau- 
dius L. Porcius consulatum inierunt. ita et vixisse in tribu- 
natu Neevii videtur diesque ei dici ab eo potuisse: decessisse 
autem ante L. Valerii et M. Porcii censuram. 

This calculation makes three months only from the Ides 
of December U.C. 569 to the Ides of March U. ©. 570. 
Consequently, if Livy was speaking from authority, the year 
which began on the Kalends of January U. ©. 570 September 
14 B.C. 185 was not intercalary. 

iii. Again it may be probably inferred from the actions 
of Cicero in Verrem? that B.C. 70, the year in which they 
were delivered, or are supposed to have been so, was not in- 
tercalary. The date of these actions was Nonis Sextilibus?, 
in the year before the consulship of Q. Hortensius (U.C. 
685)c: i.e. B.C. 70. Speaking of the act of Verres by 
which he contrived to strike 45 days at once out of the ca- 
lendar of Cephaledum in Sicily, he explains the nature of 
this proceeding to the judges as follows’: Hoc modo, ut quo 
die verbi caussa esse oporteret Idus Januarias eo die Kalen- 
das Martias proscriberet. It is true this is no necessary 
proof that the year which began on the Kalends of Januarius 
U. C. 684, March 2 B.C. 70, had been common; yet it ren- 
ders it extremely probable that it had been so, and was well 


X Cf. xxxvili. 50. 55. b In Verrem, Actio i. 10, 31. 

y Cf xxxix. 42. 33. B.C. 184 ¢ Cf. Ibid. 6, 17: 7,18: Brutus 92, 
z Cf, xxxviii. 56. 319. 

a Oratio vii. Actio iti. 52, 129. d Ibid. iii, §2, 129. 
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remembered to have been so: the month of Februarius hav- 
ing long been passed when the first of these actions was 
delivered. In our scheme of this period, B.C. 71 and B.C. 
69 are both intercalary; but B.C. 70 is common. In this 
case too Februarius must have had 28 days; otherwise there 
could not have been 45 days exactly from the Ides of Janua- 
rius exclusive to the Kalends of Martius inclusive: and the 
year must have had 355 days. 

iv. Lastly, it has been shewn® generally that all the years 
in the calendar from B.C. 52 to B.C. 46, but the first and 
the last of the number, must have been common years; each 
of them containing 354 days only. This may be further de- 
monstrated of B.C. 52—50 by the help of two dates which 
occur in Cicero’s letters; each of them referred to that of 
the death of Clodius, xiii Kalendas Februarias B.C. 52. 
i. Ephesum venimus a. d. xi Kalendas Sextiles sexagesimo 
et quingentesimo (die) post pugnam Bovillamf, i. e. the death 
of Clodius. The date of his arrival in his province being 
thus assigned, xi Kal. Sextiles, B.C. 51; let us calculate the 
interval in days from the date of the death of Clodius to the 
latter, according to Cicero’s mode of reckoning in such cases, 
adverted to supras. 


From xiii Kal. Februarias B. C. 52 
To xii Kal. Februarias B. C. 51, 


we have .. os we .. 377 days 
B,C. 51 in Januarius, we have .. 13 .. 

In Februarius... an) ey 
In Martius = te eeaT 
Tn Aprilis sie 24 0LaQ 
In Maius 25 Hel Beh 
In Junius Se aoe el 
In Quinctilis =. coo Me 

559 


Only one day less than the number specified by himself 
560; in other words the 560th. 

ii, Post Leuctricam pugnam die septingentesimo sexage- 
simo quintoh. No date is distinctly mentioned in this letter, 
from which we might collect for certain on what day it was 
written. At the beginning however it is said; Accepi tuas 

e Supra p. 487. f Ad Atticum, v. 13. g Page 517. h Ad Atti- 
cum, vi. 1. at the end. 
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litteras a. d. quintum Terminalia (that is, February 19 Ro- 


man) Laodicez ... his igitur respondebo. 


The year was un- 


doubtedly B.C. 50; and the day was probably February 20 
Roman. The pugna Leuctrica here too is the death of Clo- 
dius. The calculation then will stand as follows: 


From xiii Kal. Februarias B. C. 52 
To xiii Kal. Februarias B. C. 51 
From xii Kal. Februarias B. C. 51 
To xiii Kal. Februarias B. C. 50 
B. C. 50 in Januarius 
In Februarius 


- 377 days 


- 354 


13.0 
20 





764 days. 


That is, the very day specified from the death of Clodius ; 


the 765th. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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